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PREFACE, 

BY   THE   AMERICAN   EDITOR. 

The  wcjdiii^  Lord  E^ames,  on  Criticism,  was  first  pub- 
lished ml76i^nd  dedicated  to  George  III.,  then  King  of 
Oreat  Britain.  The  royal  patronage  was  solicited  in  its 
behalf,  on  the  ground  that  it  treats  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  society,  and  that  it  attempts 
to  form  a  standard  of  taste,  by  unfolding  those  principles 
that  ought  to  govern  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

In  showing  the  importance  of  such  an  attempt,  he  says : 
**It  is  rare  to  find  one  bom  with  such  delicacy  of  feeling, 
as  not  to  need  instruction :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one  so 
low  in  feeling,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  instruction.  And 
yet,  to  refine  our  taste  with  respect  to  beauties  of  art  or  ot 
nature,  is  scarce  endeavored  in  any  seminary  of  learning ; 
a  lamentable  defect,  considering  how  early  in  life  taste  is 
susceptible  of  culture,  and  how  difficult  to  reform  it  if  un- 
happily perverted.  To  furnish  materials  for  supplying 
that  defect,  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  present 
undertaking." 

To  Lord  Kames  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  calling 
public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  for  preparing  a  work 
that  has  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  colleges  and  acad- 
emies of  our  own  land.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  work, 
even  at  this  date,  that  is  fitted  to  supply  its  place,  nor, 
without  great  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  education,  can 
it  be  laid  aside ;  and  yet,  neither  in  its  original  form,  nor 
with  such  additions  as  have  been  made,  in  tiiis  country,  to 
the  original  work,  is  it  free  from  some  grave  objections. 
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that  have  served,  in  many  instances,  to  prevent  its  adop* 
tion  as  a  text-book,  especially  in  female  seminaries. 

Hence  some  retrenchment  becomes  necessary  to  the 
highest  usefulness  of  the  work :  and  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  it  may  receive  great  improvement,  by  additions 
which  may  be  made  from  the  works  of  distinguished 
authors,  who  have  written  with  great  power  and  exquisite 
taste  upon  many  of  the  topics  treated  by  om*  author  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

These  views,  upon  inquiry,  having  been  foimd  to  agree 
with  those  of  not  a  few  enlightened  and  experienced  teach- 
ers, the  Editor  has  been  prompted  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  labor,  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  Lord  Kames, 
that  its  usefulness  may  be  increased  and  perpetuated  in 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  as  well  as  in 
public  and  private  libraries. 

The  chief  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  the  present 
edition,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  matter  heretofore  contained  in  an  Appendix  has 
been  brought  forward ;  and  constitutes,  as  it  should,  the 
first  part  of  the  Introduction,  being  needed  as  a  preparation 
for  an  easy  study  of  the  volume,  and  likely  to  be  over- 
looked as  an  appendix. 

2.  Frequent  omissions  have  been  made  in  the  text  and 
notes,  where  the  matter  was  found  to  be  either  obsolete,  of 
no  utility,  or  objectionable  on  account  of  its  indelicacy. 

3.  Many  of  the  poetical  quotations  (particularly  some  of 
those  in  foreign  languages),  that  seemed  to  be  an  incum- 
brance rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  work  for  purposes 
of  education,  have  been  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

4.  Space  has  thus  been  gained  for  a  large  amoum  of 
valuable  matter,  which  has  been  carefully  selected  from 
modern  authors  who  have  ti*eated  certain  topics  more 
philosophically  and  accurately  than  Lord  Kames,  whose 
work  was  written  nearly  a  century  ago.    These  additionSi 
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both  in  the  text  and  notes,  that  they  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguidhed  from  the  original  matter,  have  been  inclosed  in 
brackets.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  are  derived  from 
Cousin  on  tlie  Beautiful ;  from  Lectures  of  Barron,  Haz- 
litt,  and  President  Hopkins;  from  Lord  Jeffrey's  celebrated 
disseiiation  on  Beauty  (in  his  Review  of  Alison  on  Taste) ; 
and  from  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  StyU^ 
contained  in  a  somewhat  recent  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review.  By  these,  and  numerous  other  additions,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  most  needed,  great  value  has  been 
added  to  the  original  work ;  and  in  scarcely  a  less  degree, 
by  striking  from  it  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  greatly 
impairs  its  excellence  and  usefulness. 

5.  It  may  also  be  stated,  as  a  part  of  the  Editor^s  labor, 
tliat  he  has  prepared  a  new  Analysis  of  the  work,  which, 
for  the  convenience  both  of  teacher  and  student,  has  been 
distributed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  with  roferences 
to  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  topics  are  discussed. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  present  volmne  is 
not  an  abridgment  of  Kames,  but  it  embraces  the  entire 
work,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  portions  which 
every  instructor  and  intelligent  reader  must  regard  as 
blemislies,  or  consider  useless,  while  large  additions  have 
been  made,  from  recent  and  valuable  sourees,  to  render 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  the  incomparable  treatise 
^^as  here  presented)  of  this  highly  talented,  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  author.  J.  K.  B. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,    S66. 
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TERMS  DEFINED  OR  EXPLAINED. 

1.  EvsRT  thing  we  perceive  or  ai^  conscious  of,  whether  a  being 
or  a  quality,  a  passion  or  an  action,  is  with  respect  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  object.  Some  objects  appear  to  be  inienuU^  or  within 
tlie  mind ;  passion,  for  example,  thinking,  volition :  some  external; 
such  as  every  object  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of  touch,  of  taste. 

2.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  an  external 
object,  is  termed  perception.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  to  me  an  internal  object,  is  termed  consciousness.  The 
power  or  faculty  from  which  consciousness  proceeds,  is  termed  an 
internal  sense.  The  power  or  faculty  from  which  perception  pro- 
ceeds, is  teimed  an  external  sense.  This  distinction  refers  to  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge ;  for  the  senses,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, are  all  of  them  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind. 

3.  But  as  self  is  an  object  that  cannot  be  termed  either  extei*-  ~^ 
nal  or  internal,  the  faculty  by  which  I  have  knowledge  of  myself 
is  a  sense  that  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  external. 

4.  By  the  me  we  perceive  figure,  color,  motion,  <^c :  by  the  ear 
we  perceive  tft  different  Qualities  of  sound,  high,  low,  loud,  soft : 
by  touch  we  perceive  rough,  smooth,  hot,  cold,  <fec. :  by  taste  we 
perceive  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  &c.:  by  smell  we  perceive  fragi*ant, 
tetid,  &G,  These  qualities  pai-take  the  common  nature  of  nil 
qualities,  that  they  are  not  c«ipable  of  an  independent  existence,  but 
must  belong  to  some  being  of  which  tliey/ai^  properties  or  attri- " 
butes.  A  Ixjing  with  respect  to  its  properties  or  attributes  is  termed 
a  subject  or  substratum.  Every  substratum  of  visible  qualities,  i? 
termed  stibsfance ;  and  of  tangible  qualities,  bodif. 

5.  Substance  and  sound  are  perceived  as  existing  at  a  distance 
from  the  organ ;  often  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  smell,  touch, 
and  taste  are  perceived  as  existing  at  the  organ  of  sense. 

C.  The  objects  of  external  sense  are  various.  Substances  are 
perceived  by  the  eye ;  bodies  by  the  tpuch.  Sounds,  tiistos,  and 
Bmells,  passing  commonly  under  the  name  of  secondary  (|ualitieis 
require  more  explanation  than  there  is  room  ^  "here.  All  the 
objects  <^  intenial  sense  are  attribntee :  witness  deliberation,  reason- 
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iDg,  resolutiofl,  willing,  consenting,  which  are  internal  actions 
Passions  and  emotions,  which  are  internal  a^tations,  are  also  attri- 
butes*  With  regard  to  the  former,  I  am  conscious  of  being  active  ; 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  conscious  of  being  passive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  conscious  of  internal  action  as  in  the  head:  of 
\  passions  and  enactions  as  in  the  heart. 

8.  Many  actions  may  be  exerted  internally,  ard  many  effects 
produced  of  which  we  are  unconscious :  when  we  investigate  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other  internal 
motions  upon  which  life  depends,  it  is  the  most  probable  opinion 

^      that  some  inteinal  power  is  the  cause :  and  if  so,  we  are  uncon- 

Po  jT  Bcious  of  the  operations  oM^hat  power.  But  consciousness  being 
implied  in  the  veiy  meaning  of  deliberating,  reasoning,  resolving, 
willing,  consenting,  such  operations  cannot  escape  our  knowledge. 
The  same -is  the  case  of  passions  and  emotions;  for  no  internal 
agitation  is  denominated  a  passion  or  emotion,  but  what  we  are  con- 
scious of. 
/  9.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  same ;  by  turns  it  is  cheerful, 

/         melancholy,  calm,  peevish,  &c.     These  differences  may  not  impro- 
perly be  denominated  tones. 

J  10.  Perception  and  sensation  are  commonly  reckoned  synony- 

'^  mous  terms,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  external  objects 

are  made  known  to  us.  But  they  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
Perceiving  is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  touching, 
smelling ;  and  therefore  perception  signifies  every  internal  act  by 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  external  objects ;  thus  we  are 
said  to  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  color,  sound,  taste, 
smell,  <kc.  Sensation  properly  signifies  that  internal  act  by  which 
we  are  made  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of 
sense :  thus  we  have  a  sensation  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  warmth, 
from  a  fragrant  smell,  from  a  sweet  taste  :  and  of  the  pain  arising 
from  a  wound,  from  a  fetid  smell,  from  a  disagreeable  taste.  In 
perception,  my  attention  is  directed  to  the  external  object :  in  sen- 

^  sation,  it  is  directed  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  I  feel. 

S*^  /  The  terms  perception  and  sensation  are  sometimes  employed  to 
signify  the  objects  of  perception  and  sensation.  Perception  in  that 
sense  is  a  general  term  for  every  extenial  thing  we  perceive ;  and 
sensation  a  general  term  for  every  pleasure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense. 

11.  Conception  is  different  from  perception.  The  Jatt£X J ncUides 
a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  its  object ;  the  former  does  not ;  for 
1  can  conceTve  the  mosrextravagant  stories  told  in  a  romance,  with- 
out ha\dng  any  conviction  of  their  reality.  Conception  differs  also 
from  imagination.  By  the  power  of  fancy  I  can  imagine  a  golden 
mountain,  or  an  ebony  ship  with  sails  and  ropes  of  silk.  When  I 
descnbe  a  picture  of  that  kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  forms  of  it  i» 
termed  i  conception.    Imagination  is  active,  conception  is  passive. 
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12.  Feeling,  besides  denoting  one  of  the  external  senses,  is  a 
general  term,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are  made 
conscious  of  our  pleasures  and  our  pains ;  for  it  is  not  limited,  as  sensa- 
tion is,  to  any  one  sort  Thus  feeling  being  the  genus  of  which  sen- 
sation is  a  species,  their  meaning  is  the  same  when  applied  to  pleasure 
and  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  sense  :  and  accordingly  we  say  indif- 
ferently, "  I  feel  pleasure  from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold,"  or,  '•  I 
have  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  heat,  and  of  pain  from  coM."  . 
But  the  meaning  of  feeling,  as  is  said,  is  muc^more  extensive  It  <S^  1 0 
is  proper  to  say,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  love,  in 
friendship ;  and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy :  sensa- 
tion is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

The  term  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense^  to   / 
signify  what  we  feel  or  are  conscious  of:  and  in  that  sense  it  is  a  > 
general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for  all  our  other        ^ 
pleasures  and  pains. 

13.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  object  till  an  inigres-  ->^ 
sion  is  made  upon  our  body,  is  prubaMo  from  roason,  and  is  ascer- 
Sihed  bjr  expeneuee.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  Ave  be  made 
sensi Die  of  tne  impression :  in  touching,  in  tasting,  and  in  smelling, 
we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  ;  but  not  in  seeing  and  hearing. 
We  know  indeed  from  experiments,  tliat  before  we  perceive  a  visible 
object,  its  image  i^  spread  upon  the  retina  tunica  ;  and  that  before 
we  perceive  a  sound,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  drum  of  the 
ear :  but  we  are  not  conscious  either  of  the  organic  image  or  of  the 
organic  impression ;  nor  are  we  conscious  of  any  other  operation 
preparatory  to  the  act  of  perception  ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  Ave  see 

that  river,  or  hear  that  trumpetJ*  /  /    )  j 

14.  Objects  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by 
ihe  power  of  memory.  When  I  recall  an  object  of  sight  in  that 
manner,  it  appears  to  me  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  original  sur- 
vey, only  less  distinct  For  •example,  having  seen  yesterday  a 
spi  eading  oak  growing  on  tlie  brink  of  a  ri\'er,  I  endeavor  to  lecnll 
these  objects  to  my  mind.  How  is  this  operation  peifonned  ?  Do 
[  endeavor  to  form  in*niy  mind  a  picture  of  them,  or  a  representative 
image  ?  Not  so.  I  transport  myself  ideally  to  the  place  where  I 
saw  the  tree  and  river  yesterday :  upon  which  I  have  a  perception 
2>f  these  objects  similar  ill  all  respects  to  the  perception  I  had  Avhen 
I  vieAved  them  Avith  my  eyes,  only  less  distinct  And  in  this  re- 
collection, I  am  not  conscious  of  a  picture  or  representative  image, 
more  than  in  the  original  survey ;  the  perception  is  of  the  tree  and 


peeuiiarUv 

ceive  objects  without  beinf?  conscious  of  an  oi^anic  impression,  or  of  any  im- 
pression Fcxcept  in  cases  where  the  object  of  sight  is  very  brilliaut,  or  the  soaud 
«scc8iuvely  loud  and  grating]. 
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river  themselves,  as  at  first.  I  confirm  this  by  another  experiment 
After  attentively  surveying  a  fine  statue,  I  close  my  eyes.  What 
follows?  The  same  object  continues,  withfcut  any  difference  bu* 
that  it  is  less  distinct  than  formerly*  This  indistinct,  secondary 
perception  of  an  object,  is  termed  snfideaS  AnTtEereforateTprecise 

I  '  .  ■  -    ■        -.  -■  ■  -  ■    -1. 

*  This  experiment,  which  every  one  may  reiterate  till  entire  satisfaction  be 
obtained,  is  of  greater  importi\nce  than  at  first  view  may  appear ;  for  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  a  celebrated  doctrine,  which  for  more  than  two  thon**and  years 
has  misled  many  philosophers.    Tiiis  doctrine,  as  delivered  by  Aristotle,  is  in 
substance,  "  That  of  every  object  of  thought  there  must  be  in  the  mind  some 
form,  phantasm,  or  species ;  that  thin£?s  sensible  are  perceived  and  remem- 
bered oy  means  of  sensible  phantasms,  and  thin<?s  intelligible  by  intelligible 
phantasms ;  and  that  these  phantasms  have  the  form  of  the  object  without  the 
matter,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  wax  has  the  form  of  a  seal  without 
its  master."    Tlie  followers  of  Aristotle  add,  "That  the  sensible  and  intellijri- 
,—    bio  forms  of  things,  ure  sent  forth  from  the  thinirs  themselves,  amd  make  im- 
piession*  upon  the  passive  intellect,  whicii  impressions  are  perceived  by  the 
active  intelieot."    Tliis  notion  ditfers  verv  little  from  that  of  Epicurus,  wliich 
y         is, ''Tliat  ail  things  send  forth  constantly  and  in  every  direction,  slender 
J  Ifhosts  or  films  of  themselves  {tenuia  simulac/'a,  as  expressed  by  his  commcn- 

/  tator  Lucretius) ;  which  striking  upon  the  mind,  are  the  means  of  perception, 

/  dreaming,"  &c.    Des  Cartes,  bent  to  oppose  Aristotle,  rejects  the  doctrine  of 

sensible  and  intelligible  phantasms  ;  maintaining,  however,  the  same  doctrine 
in  etfect,  namely.  That  we  perceive  nothing  external  but  by  means  of  some 
«^    image  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind :  and  these  images  he  terms  ideas 
According  to  these  philosophers,  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  but  phan 
tasms  or  ideas ;  and  from  these  we  infer,  by  reasonmg,  the  existence  of  ex 
ternal  objects.    Locke,  adopting  this  doctrine,  employs  almost  the  whole  o 

^  his  book  about  ideas.    He  holds,  that  we  cannot  perceive,  remember,  no» 

imagine  any  thing,  but  bv  having  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  lie 
agrees  with  Des  Cartes,  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  things  external, 
but  what  we  acquire  by  reasoning  upon  their  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind ; 

ft  taking  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  ideas  or  images,  and  ol 

nothing  else.  Those  who  talk  the  most  intelligibly  exi)lain  the  doctrine  thus ; 
When  1  see  in  a  mirror  a  man  standing  behind  me,  the  immediate  object  of  my 
sight  is  his  image,  without  which  I  colli d  not  see  him :  in  like  manner,  when  I 
see  a  tree  or  a  house,  therj^mus*"  be  an  image  of  these  objects  in  my  brain  or  ic 
my  mind ;  which  image  is  the  immediate  object  of  my  perception ;  and  b^ 
means  of  1;hat  image  I  perceive  the  external  object. 

One  would  not  readily  suspect  any  harril  in  this  ideal  svstem,  other  than  the 
leading  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our 

1  knowledge  of  external  objects,  which  is  more  truly  and  more  simplv  accounted 

]  for  by  direct  perception.    And  yet  some  late  writers  Jiave  been  able  to  extract 

from  it  death  and  destruction  to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down  to  a  mere 
chaos  of  ideas.  Dr.  Berkeley,  upon  authority  of  the  philosophers  named, 
taking  for  granted  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  obi'ect  but  what  is  in  the  mind, 
discovered  that  the  reasoning  emploved  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  to  infer  the 
tixistence  of  external  objects,  is  inconclusive ;  and  upon  that  discovery  ventured, 
against  common  sense,  to  annihilate  totally  the  material  world.  And  a  later 
writer,  discovering  that  Berkeley's  arguments  might  with  equal  success  be 
Applied  against  immaterial  beings,  ventures  still  more  boldly  to  reject  by  the 
lump  the  immaterial  world  tus  well  as  the  material ;  leaving  nothing  in  nature 
but  images  or  ideas  floating  in  vacuo,  without  affording  them  a  single  mind  for 
shelter  or  support. 
^  When  such  wild  and  extravagant  consequences  can  be  drawn  from  the  ideal 
system,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have 
ventured  to  erect  such  a  superstructure,  till  he  should  first  be  certain  beyond 
all  doubt  of  a  solid  foundation.  And  yet  upon  inquiry,  we  find  the  founda- 
tion of  thid  terrible  doctrine  to  be  no  better  than  a  shallow  metaphysical  argu- 
Sieut,  namely,  *'  That  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is;  and  consequently,  that 
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and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea,  in  contnixlistinction  to  an  origi-  .  #. 

/nal  perception,  is,  ** That  perception  of  a  real  obj^^t.  whi^h  is  n^sad/ >/  '     / 
in  tJie  mind  by  the  'jx>wer  pf  memory."     Every  thing  we  have  any 
knewkdifO  of,  wbuhtl  illUl/ial  6r  exLftTnal^^^'iJ^^irmR,  <^innfu7ns,  think- 


lug,  r^U6lving,  Avilhiig,  neat,  cola,  &ix,  as  well  as  extefual  objects,  (        ''IT* 
may  be  recalkni  as  above  by  the  power  of  memory.*  \      '  '^ 

U  ciinnot  nit  unon  any  subject  at  ft  distance."    This  argument  possesses  indeed 
one  eminent  advantuire,  that  Us  obscurity,  like  that  of  an  onicle,  it«  apt  to  im- 
pose upon  tlie  reader,  who  is  willinjjr  to  consider  it  as  a  demonstration,  bocaaso 
he  docs  not  clearly  see  the  fiUlaoy.    The  best  way  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to 
draw  it  out  of  its  obscurity,  and  to  state  it  in  a  clear  liirht,  as  follows :  "  No 
siibjtMSt  Oiin  bo  perceived  unless  it  act  upon  the  mind,  but  no  distant  subject 
om  act  upon  the  mind,  because  no  being  am  act  but  where  it  is :  and,  there 
fore,  the  unmeiliate  object  of  perception  must  be  ^ometiiiniT  united  to  the  mind 
tH>  as  to  Im*  able  to  act  u{H»u  iU*^     Here  the  argument  is  completed  in  all  ih 
]mrts*  Kiid  from  it  is  derived  the  supposed  necessity  of  phnntasms  or  idetix 
united  to  the  mind,  as  tlie  only  objects  of  perecption.     It  is  singuhirly  uiv 
lueky,  that  this  urgumon'  concludes  directly  iiiritinst  the  very  systeuj  of  whic'i 
it  is  the  only  fdunduiion ;  for  how  ctm  plumtitsms  or  ideas  l)e  raised  in  the  mind 
by  things  at  a  di^t^uice,  if  things  at  a  distance  cannot  act  U(>on  tiie  mind  i     I 
s«y  more,  that  it  assumes  a  pro)tosition  as  true,  without  evidence,  nanifl*/^  Tliat 
no  <l)<tant  subject  can  act  upon  the  mind.     This  proposition  undoubtelly  ro- 
f  iires  evidence,  for  it  is  not  mtuilively  certain.     AntI,  therefore,  till  the  pw|»o- 
.tion  bo  demoiistriited,  ayery  man  witiiout  scruple  may  rely  upon  the  conviction 
f  iiis  senses,  that  he  iiears  an<.l  sees  thin^  at  a  di>tuiico. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  ^tep,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  propo^^ition  is  false. 
Admitting  that  no  bcin)?  can  act  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thing  uu>re  simple 
or  more  common,  than  tlio  acting  upon  subjects  at  a  distance  by  intermeiUate 
moms  f  This  holds  in  fact  with  respect  botli  to  seeing  and  hearing.  When  [ 
see  a  tre«,  tor  example,  niys  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  tree  to  my  eye,  form- 
ing a  picture  npon  the  rfiitMtuaUm  ;  but  the  object  perceived  is  the  tree  itself, 
not  the  rr.ys  of  light,  nor  tlie  picture.  In  this  manner  distant  objects  are  per- 
ceived, without  any  action  of  the  object  upon  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  unon 
the  object*  Hearing  is  in  a  similar  case;  the  air,  put  in  motion  bv  tluauier, 
makes  an  imprev<sion  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  but  this  impression  is  not  what 
I  hear,  it  is  tlio  thunder  itself  by  means  of  that  impression. 

With  respect  to  vision  in  partioular,  we  are  profoundly  iguonmt  by  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  the  picture  on  the  retina  tunica  contributes  to  produce  a 
sight  of  the  object.  One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  as  we  have  no  knowledtre  ot 
that  picture,  it  is  as  natural  to  conceive  that  it  should  bo  made  the  instrument 
of  discovering  the  external  object,  and  not  itself,  as  of  discovering  itself  only, 
and  not  the  external  object. 

Upon  the  chimeric;d  consequences  drawn  from  the  ideal  system,  1  shall  make 
but  a  single  reflection.  Nature  determines  us  necessarily  to  rely  on  the  vera-"^ 
city  of  our  reuses;  and  upon  their  evidence  the  existence  of  exten):d  objects 
is  to  us  a  matter  of  intuitive  knowledge  and  absolute  certaintv.  Vain  there- 
fore is  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers  to  deceive  us,  by  a 
metaphysic'd  subtilty,  into  a  disbelief  of  what  wc  otmnot  entertain  even  the 
Blightost  d'iubt.     [See  also  Bcattie'a  Mond  Science,  104-106.] 

*  From  Uiis  demution  of  an  idea,  the  following  proposition  must  be  evident. 
That  tlie»^  can  be  no  such  thin^r  as  aji  jnnato  idfiia,  if  the  oriirmal  perceptii»u 
pf  an  ooject  be  noTlnmite,  which  is  oLvious  ;  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that  the 
idea  or  secondary  perception  of  that  object  catmot  be  innate.  And  yet,  to 
prove  this  self-evident  proposition,  Lo'^ke  has  bestowed  a  wliole  book  of  his 
treatise  upon  IIumaTi  Uuderstandinj?.  So  necessary  it  is  to  give  accurtite  defli- 
nitions,  anvl  so  preventive  of  dispute  are  dednitiona  when  accurate.  Dr. 
Berkeley  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  another  proposition  equally  evident, 
That  there  c:ui  be  no  sucii  tliinif  as  a  general  idea:  lUl  our  origimd  percep- 
Uons  arc  of  particular  objeotd,  ai  d  oar  secondary  peny*ptions  or  ideas  nu'tit  m 
aqoally  so. 
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^  jA  ^-/^  ]  5.  External  objects  are  distinguishable  vdlW simple  and  complex^ 
\  Certain  sounds  are  so  simple  as  not  to  be  r€s:»rvable  into  parts ;  and 
so  are  certain  tastes  and  smells.  Objects  of  touch  are  for  the  most 
part  complex :  they  aia  not  only  hard  .or  soft,  but  also  smooth  or 
rough,  hot  or  cold.  Of  all  jBxteiml  objects,  visible  objects  are  com- 
monly the  most  complexja.  tree  is  composed  of  a  truuk,  branches, 
leaves  :  it  has  color,  nffuie,  size.  .i3ut  as  an  actlotT'is  not  resolva- 
Ige  mto  parts,  a  perceptioUj^ being  an  act  of  sense,  is  always  simple. 

^  I  'r&e'  c'OlotJ' figure,'  iimbrage  o?  a  spreading  oak,  raise  not  difl'erent 


r 
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^  I  uur  a  pail  iruui  uie  vviioie.      iiiere  is  a  meniai  puwei  ur  arwtiTiciiuu, 
\  I  of  which  afterward  ;  but  the  eye  never  abstracts,  nor  any  other  ex- 
l;ernal  sense. 

16.  Many  particulare  besides  those  mentioned  enter  into  the  per- 
ception of  visible  objects,  motion^  rest,  placCy  space^  time,  number^ 
&c.     These,  all  of  them,  denote  simple  ideas,  and  for  that  reason 

\  admit*  liot  of  a  definition.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  how 
I  they  aie  acquired.  The  ideas  of  motion  and  of  rest  are  familiar 
even  to  a  child,  from  seeing  its  nuree  sometimes  walking,  sometimes 
sitting :  the  former  it  is  taught  to  call  motion ;  the  latter,  rest. 
Place  entere  into  eveiy  perception  of  a  visible  object :  the  object  is 
perceived  to  exist  And  to  exist  somewhere,  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left,  and  where  it  exists  is  termed  jj/ace.  Ask  a  child  where  its 
mother  is,  or  in  what  place :  it  will  answer  readily,  she  is  in  the 
garden.  Space  is  connected  with  size  or  bulk :  every  piece  of 
matter  occupies  room  or  space  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  A  child 
perqeives  that  when  its  httle  box  is  filled  with  playthings,  there  is 
no  room  or  space  for  more.  Space  is  also  applied  to  signify  the  dis 
tance  of  visible  objects  from  each  other;  and  such  space  accoidingly 
can  be  measured. "  Dinnei*  comes  after  breakfiust,  and  supper  after 
dinner :  a  child  perceives  an  interval,  and  that  interval  it  learns  to 
call  tim£,  A  child  sometimes  is  alone  with  its  nurse  ;  its  mother  is 
sometimes  in  the  room ;  and  sometimes  also  its  brothers  and  sisteis 
It  perceives  a  difference  between  many  and  few ;  and  that  dittbrence 
it  is  taught  to  call  number, 

17.  The  primart/  perception  of  a  visible  object  is  more  complete, 
lively,  and  distinct  than  that  of  any  other  object.  And  for  that 
reason,  an  idea,  or  secondary  perception  of  a  visible  object,  is  also 
more  complete,  lively,  and  distinct  than  that  of  any  other  ob- 
ject. A  fine  passage  in  music  may  for  a  moment  be  lecalled 
to  the  mind  with  tolerable  accuracy:  but  after  the  shortest  in 

•  terval,  it  becomes  no  less  obscure  than  the  ideas  of  the  other  objects 

mentioned.  / 

5^' J  18.  As  the  range  of  an  indi\ndual  is  commonlyA^ithin  a  narrow 

space,  it  rarely  happens  that  eveiy  thing  lecessAiy  to  be  known 

comes  under  our  own  perceptions.    Language  is  an  admirable  ooo- 
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trivance  for  supplying  that  deficiency ;  for  by  language  every  roan's 
peiVHptions  may  be  commiinicaied  to  all :  and  the  sanvj  may  be 
done  by  painting  and  other  imitative  aits.  The  facility  of  com- 
tnunioition  depends  on  the  liveliness  of  the  ideas;  especially  in  lan- 
guage, ^^  hich  hitherto  has  not  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  to 
express  clear  ideas :  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  onitors,  who  are 
extremely  successful  in  describing  objects  of  sight,  find  objects  o( 
the  other  senses  too  faint  and  obscure  tor  language.  An  idea  thuii 
acquired  of  an  object  at  second-hand,  ought  to  he  ^istingujslied 
fmm  an  idea  of  mMnckry  t^^ngTl  tTieir  resemBTanceTiirs.QgcasiQnQd 
the  same  t^pp  idp.a  tn  ha  applied  to  both  ;  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  ambiguity  in  the  signiBcaHoh  of  words  is  a  great  oT)struction 
to  accuracy  of  conception.  Thus  Nature  hath  furnished  the  means 
of  multiplying  ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  individual 
with  a  sufficient  stock  to  answer,  not  only  the  necessities,  but  even 
the  elegancies  of  life. 

19.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  sort  of  creative  power :  he  can 
fabricate  images  of  things  that  have  no  existence.  Jhe  materials 
emjjlojed^inthis  operation  are  ideas  of  sight,  whidi  he  cau  take  to 
pieces  ajad  .combine  into  new  forms  at  pleasure  ytheir  complexity 
and  vivacity  make  Oieni  S.i  materials.  But  a  man  hath  no  such 
power  over  any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  external  or  internal 
senses :  he  cannot^  after  the  utmost  eflfort,  combine  these  into  new 
forms,  being  too  obscure  for  that  operation.  An  image  thus  fabri- 
cated cannot  be  called  a  secondary  perception,  not  being  derived 
from  an  original  perception :  the^  poverty  of  language,  however,  as 
in  the  case  immediately  above  mentioned,  has  occasioned  the  same 
term  idea  to  be  applied  to  all.  This  singular  power  of  fabricating 
images  without  any  foundation  in  reality,  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  imaffination,* 

20.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed  in  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  it  is  of  consequence  tliat  their  nature  and  differences  be 
understood.  It  appears  now  that  ideas  may  he  distinguished  into 
three  kinds :  first.  Ideas  derived  from  original  perceptions,  properly 
termed  ideas  of  memoiy ;  second.  Ideas  communicated  by  language 
or  other  signs ;  and  third.  Ideas  of  imagination.  These  ideas  diflfer 
fix)m  each  other  in  many  respects ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of  their 
proceeding  from  different  causes :  The  first  kind  is  derived  from  reiU 


♦  ["  Memory  is  double : — ^not  only  do  I  remember  that  I  have  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  certain  object,  bnt  I  represent  to  myself  this  absent  object  as  it 
was,  as  I  have  seen,  felt,  ana  ju  J;?ed  it : — the  remembrance  ia  then  tm  ima^e. 
In  this  hist  case,  memory  has  been  culled  by  some  philosophers  imaginative 
memory.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  iuiaginaliou ;  but  imagination  is  sometliiiig 
more  still.  ' 

''The  mind,  applying  itself  to  the  images  furnished  by  memory  deconiposoa 
them,  chooses  between  their  ditferent  traits,  and  forms  of  them  new  imnge^ft. 
Without  this  new  power  imagination  would  be  captive  in  the  circle  of  memory  "I 
••<kiM«»'«  LtoL  o»  the  Beautiful,  y.  135. 
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existences  that  have  been  objects  of  our  senses :  language  is  the 
cause  of  the  second,  or  any  other  sign  that  has  the  same  power  with 
language  ;  and  a  man^s  imagination  is  to  himself  the  cause  of  the 
third.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  an  idea,  originally  of 
^^\\  imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language  or  any  other 
veliicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  second  kind ;  and 
again,  that  an  idea  of  this  kind,  being  afterwards  recalled  to  the 
.  mind,  beco  Jies  in  that  circumstance  an  idea  of  memory. 
^JL  21.  We  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  objects  with  indif- 
ference :  tli3se  with  very  few  exceptions  appear  agreeable  or  dio- 
agreeable ;  and  at  the  same  time  raise  in  us  pleasant  or  painful 
•  emotions.  With  respect  to  external  objects  in  particular,  we  dis- 
tinguish those  which  produce  organic  impressions,  from  those  which 
affect  us  from  a  distance.  When  we  touch  a  soft  and  smooth  body, 
Ave  have  a  pleasant  teeling  as  at  the  place  of  contact;  which  feeling 
we  distinguish  not,  at  least  not  accurately,  from  the  ag:  eeableneas 
of  the  body  itself;  and  the  same  holds  in  general  with  regard  to  all 
\  oiganic  imp] essions.  It  is  otherwise  in  healing  and  seeing :  a  sound 
!s  perceived  as  in  itself  agreeable,  and  raises  in  the  hearer  a  pleasant 
tjuiotion  ;  an  object  of  sight  appeai-s  in  itself  agreeable,  and  raises  in 
ti  e  speptator  a  ple^isant  emotion.  These  are  accurately  distinguished : 
the  pleas  mt  emotion  is  telt  as  within  the  mind  ;  the  agreeableness 
of  the  ol)ject  is  placed  upon  the  object,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of 
its  qualities  or  properties.  The  agreeable  appearance  of  an  object 
of  sight  is  termed  beauty  ;  and  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  such 
an  object  is  termed  ugliness, 
^X,X  /22.  But  though  beauty  and  ugliness,  in  their  proper  and  genuine 
signification,  are  confined  to  objects  of  sight,  yet  in  a  more  lax  and 
figurative  signification,  they  are  applied  to  objects  of  the  other  senses : 
they  are  sometimes  applied  even  to  abstract  terms ;  for  it  is  not 
unusual  to  say,  a  beautiful  theorem^  a  beautiful  constitution  oj 
government, 

23.  A  line  composed  by  a  single  rule  [or  prescribed  mode],  is 
peiceived  and  said  to  be  regular :  a  stiaight  line,  a  parabola,  an 
hyperbola,  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  of  an  ellipse,  are  all  of 
them  regular  lines.  A  figure  composed  by  a  single  rule,  is  perceived 
and  said  to  be  regular :  a  circle,  a  square,  a  hexagon,  an  equilateral 
triangle,  are  regular  figures,  being  composed  by  a  single  rule,  that 
determines  the  form  of -each.  When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of  a 
figure  is  ascertained  by  a  single  rule  that  leaves  nothing  aibitraiy. 
the  line  and  the  figure  are  said  to  be  perfectly  regular ;  which  ia 
the  case  of  the  figures  now  mentioned,  and  the  case  of  a  straight 
line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  A  figure  and  a  line  that 
require  more  than  one  rule  for  their  construction,  or  that  have  any 
of  their  paits  le^t  arbitrary,  are  not  perfectly  regular :  a  parallelo- 
gram and  a  rhomb  are  less  regular  than  a  square;  the  parallelogram 
oeing  subjeited  to  no  rule  is  to  the  length  of  sides,  other  than  that 
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the  oppo6]te  ^des  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  subjected  to  no  rule 

as  to  its  angles,  other  than  that  the  o]>pof^ite  angles  be  equal :  tor 

tlie  saiue  leason,  the  circurjIrenMii.e  of  an  ellipe,  the  tbim  of  which        ^25 

is  susceptible  of  much  variety,  is  fcss  ?"egular  than  that  of  a  cir<*le. 

24.  Regtilarity^  propel  ly  Sjjeakiiig,  belongs,  like  Wauly,  to  objects 
of  sight;  and,  like  beauty,  it  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  other 
objects :  thus  we  say,  a  regular  governvietU^  a  reyular  composition 
0/  viwdc^  and,  ref/ular  diacipline, 

25.  When  two  liguies  are  composed  of  similar  pails,  they  are 
said  to  be  unitbini.  Perfect  uniformity  is  where  the  constituent 
paits  of  two  figures  aie  equal :  thus  two  cubes  of  the  same  dimen> 
sions  are  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  parts.  Uniformity  less  pi»r- 
fect  is,  where  tlie  paits  mutually  conespoud,  but  without  being 
equal :  the  uniformity  is  iraj>erfect  between  two  squares  'or  cubes  of 
unequal  dimensions ;  and  sdll  more  so  between  a  squaie  and  a  par- 
allelogram. 

26.  Uniformity  is  also  applicable  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
same  figure.  The  constituent  parts  of  a  squaix3  are  perfectly  uni- 
form; its  sides  are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  Wheiein  then 
diiiers  regulaiity  from  unifonnity  ?  tor  a  figure  coniposed  of  uniform 
paits  must  undoubtedly  be  regular.  Regularity  is  predic^ited  of  a 
figure  considered  as  a  whole  composed  of  imitbrm  paits :  uniformitg 
in  predicated  ofjthese  p^s  as  related  to  each  other  by  resemblance : 
we  S4iy^  a  square  Is  a  regular,  not  a  unHorm^guTrel  but  witlTre^ct 
to  the  constituent  parts  of  a  squ{^,  we  say  not/that  they  are  regular,  5  ^  V 
but  that  they  are  uniform. 

27.  In  tilings  destined  for  the  same  use,  as  legs,  anms,  eyes, 
windows,  spoons,  we  expect  uniformity.  Proportion  ougRt  to 
govern  parts. intended  for  different  uses:  we  rec^uire  a  certain  pro; 
lioniou  between  a  leg  and  an  arm ;  in  the  base,  the  shaft,  tlie  cajnial 
of  "a  pTnaT;'  and  in  the  lengtli^  the  "breadth,  the  height  of  a  room  : 
some  preportion  is  also  required  in  difterent  things  intimately  con- 
nected, as  betwetm  a  dwelling-house,  the  garden,  and  the  stables ; 
but  we  require  no  proportion  among  things  slightly  connected,  as 
between  the  table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows  him. 
Proportion  and  uniformity  never  coincide ;  things  equal  are  uniform ; 
but  proportion  is  never  applied  to  them :  the  tour  sides  and  angles 
of  a  squall  are  equal  and  perfectly  uniform ;  but  we  say  not  tliat 
they  are  projiortional.  Thus,  proportion  always  implies  inequality 
or  difierence ;  but  then  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degi'ee  only  :  tlie 
most  agreeable  proportion  resembles  a  tncunmum  in  mathematics ;  a 
gieater  or  less  inequality  or  difference  is  less  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regaixis  various  particulars.  First,  in  tracing  or  sur- 
veying objects,  we  are  directed  by  a  sense  of  order :  we  perceive  it 
to  be  more  orderly,  that  we  should  pass  from  a  principle  to  its 
accessories,  and  from  a  whole  to  ita  parts,  than  in  the  contrary 
direction     Next^  with  respect  to  the^'  position  of  things,  a  sense  of 
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order  directs  us  to  place  together  things  intimately  connected. 
Thirdlij^  in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural  connection,  that 
order  appeal's  the  most  perfect,  where'  the  particulars  are  made  to 
bear  the  strongest  relation  to  each  other  that  position  can  give  them. 
Thus  parallelism  is  the  strongest  relation  that  position  can  bestow 
upon  straight  lines :  if  they  be  so  placed  as  by  production  to  inter- 
sect, the  relation  is  less  perfect.  A  large  body  in  the  middle,  and 
two  equal  bodies  of  less  size,  one  on  each  side,  is  an  oider  that 
produces  the  strongest  relation  the  bodies  are  susceptible  of  by 
position :  the  relation  between  the  two  equal  bodies  would  be 
stronger  by  juxtaposition ;  but  they  would  not  both  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  third. 

29.  The  heauty  or  agreeableness  of  a  visible  object^  is  perceived 
as  (me  of  its  qualities;  which  holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  per- 
ception, but  also  in  the  secondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence 
the  pleasure  that  arises  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  object    An  idea 
of  imagination  is  also  pleasant,  though  in  a  lower  degree  tllSftHUi 
icTea'of  TUBm^JiyrvfJjor^  the  ofc^ts  ai-e  oT-the  same  kind;  for  an 
f     evident  reason,  that  the  fon»er  is  more  distinct  and  lively  than  tho 
latter.     But  this  inferiority  in  ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  their  greatness  and  variety,  which  are  boundless ; . 
for  by  the  imagination,  exerted  without  control,  we  can  fabricate 
^'')\h         ^^®^  ^^  ^^^^  visible  obi^cfcs,  of  more  noble  and  heroic  actions,  of 
greater  wickedness,  of  inore  surprising  events,  than  ever  in  fact 
existed  :   and  in  communicating  i^ch  ideas  by  words,  painting, 
sculpture,  <&c.,  the  influence  of  the  imagination  is  no  less  extensive 
,'-  than  great. 
I  3(1;  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  somewhat  original,  which 

^    distinguishes  him  from  others,  which  tends  to  form  his  chaiacter, 
'     and  to  make  him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  resolute  or 
timorous,  cheerful  or  morose.   This  original  bent,  tenned  disposition^ 

'  must  be  distinguished  fi*om  B^pnnciple  :  the  latter. agnizing  a  law 
of  human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature_  of  man J^^he 
former  makes  _pai't_oLlhk  nature  of  this  oc.tJiat.man.  Propensity 
is  a  name  common  to  both ;  for  it  signifies  a  principle  as  well  as  a 

,<lisposition. 

31.  Affection,  signifying  a  settled  bent  of  mind  towards  a  particular 

s  being  or  thing,  occupies  a  middle  place  betu>een  disposition  on  the 

I  one  hand,  and  passion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  disposition,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  nature  originally, 
must  exist  before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any 
particular  object ;  whereas  affection  can  never  be  original,  because, 
having  a  special  relation  to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till 
the  oQect  have  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  no  less  clearly 
distinguishable  from  passion,  which,  depending  on  the  real  or  idea) 
presence  of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its  object :  whereas  afiection  ia 
a  lasting  comiectiou ;  and  like  other  couuectious,  subsists  even  when 
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we  do  not  think  of  tie  person.  A  familiar  example  ^vill  clear  the 
whDie.  I  have  from  nature  a  disposition  to  gi*atitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  object,  happens  never  to  be  exerted ;  and  which  therefore 
is  unknown  even  to  myself.  Another  who  has  the  same  disposition, 
meets  with  a  kindly  office  which  makes  him  grateful  to  his  bene- 
Victor;  an  intimate  connection  iis  formed  between  them,  termed 
affection  ;  which,  like  other  connections,  hns  a  permanent  existence, 
Uiough  not  always  in  view.  The  afiection,  for  the  most  part,  lies 
dormant,  till  an  opportunity  offer  for  exeiling  it :  in  that  circum- 
stance, it  is  converted  into  the  passion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  greedily  seized  of  testifying  gratitude  in  the  warmest  manner. 

32.  Aversion,  I  think,  is  opposed  to  affection ;  not  to  desire,  as 
it  commonly  is.  We  have  an  affection  to  one  person :  we  have  an 
aversion  to  another :  the  former  disposes  us  to  do  good  to  its  object^ 
the  latter  to  do  ill. 

33.  What  is  a  sentiment  ?  It  is  not  a  perception ;  for  a  perception 
signifies  the  act  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  external  objects. 
It  is  not  consciousness  of  an  internal  action,  such  as  thinking,  sus- 
pending thought,  inchning,  resolving,  willing,  dec.  Neither  is  it  the 
conception  of  a  relation  among  objects ;  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion.  The  X^rm  seniim£aL\'&  appr^riated  to  such  S"  ; 
thoughts  as  are  prompted  by  passion.  ^ 

34.  Attention  is  that  state  of  mind  which  prepares  one  to  receive 
nnpFessions.  According  to  the  degree  of  attention,  objects  make  a 
stroqg  or  weak  impression.  Attention  is  requisite  even  to  the  simple 
act  of  seeing ;  the  eye  can  take  in  a  considerable  field  at  one  look ; 
but  no  object  in  the  field  is  seen  distinctly,  but  that  singly  which 
fixes  the  attention :  in  a  profound  reveiie  that  totally  occupies  the 
attention,  we  scarce  see  what  is  directly  before  us.  In  a  train  of 
perceptions,  the  attention  being  divided  among  various  ^l^ects,  no 
particular  object  makes  such  a  figure  as  it  would  do  single  and  apa^t 
Hence,  the  stillness  of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there  being  noUiir^ 
to  divert  the  attention  : 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terront. — ^ntyi^  u. 

Zara,  Silence  and  Bolitucle  are  everywhere 
Thron^h  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors  /  f 

That  hither  lead,  nor  human  fiice  nor  voice    ' 
Is  seen  or  heard.    A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  ^rate  the  sense,  which  enterM  here  from  groans 
And  howls  of  slaves  condemn^,  from  clink  of  chains, 
And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creaking  hinges  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  wtis  dalsli^d 
With  frightful  faces  and  the  meager  looks 
Of  grim  and  glitwtly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul 
Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Vrids^  Act  V.  Sc  8. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  object  seen  at  the  termination  of  a  confined 
view,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  seen  in  a  group  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects : 
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The  crow  doth  sin?  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 

When  neither  U  attended  ;  and  I  think, 

The  niurhtingale,  if  she  ^should  sin<r  by  day, 

When  every  g»»ose  is  cackling,  would* be  thought 

No  better  u  niusiciar  ihac  tiie  wren. — MerduxrUof  FtfitM. 

Cj^  3.1.  Tn  matters  of  slight  importance,  attention  is  mostly  directed 
hi/  will ;  and  tor  tliat  leason,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  trifling  objects 
iiiakci  any  deep  impression.  Had  we  power  equally  to  withhold  oui 
attention  from  matiera  of  importance,  we  might  be  proof  against  any 
d.?ep  impresiiion.  But  our  power  fails  us  here :  a7i  interesting  object 
seizes  and  fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  possibility  of  control  ,y  and 
"while  our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  attached  to  one  object,  othera 
may  solicit  for  admittance :  but  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  be  re- 
garded. Thus  a  small  misfortune  is  scarce  felt  in  presence  of  a 
greater : 

Zear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.     When  the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate:  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  e(se, 
Sttv6  what  beats  there.  King  Zear,  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

36.  Genus,  species,  modification,  are  terms  invented  to  distingii'«h 
boings  fn^n  each  other.  Individuals  are  distinguished  by  tl  eir 
qualities :  a  number  of  individuals  considered  with  respect  to 
qualities  that  distinguish  them  fiom  others,  is  te*  med  a  species :  a 
plurality  of  species  considered  with  respect  to  their  distinguishing 
qualities,  is  teimed  a  genus.     That  quality  which  distmguisheth  one 

one  species,  or  even  one  individual,  fiom  another,  is  termed  a 
y/iof/jjulHtP^  •'  thus  the  same  particular  that  is  termed  a  property  or 
quality,  wnliP  considered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class 
of  individuaisjys  termed  a  modification  when  consitleied  as  distin- 
gui>hing  the  individual  or  the  class  from  another :  a  black  skin  and 
soft  curled  hair,Su;e  properties  of  a  Negro  :  the  same  circumstanc«'S 
considered  as  mar^^hat  distinguish  a  Negro  from  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  aio  denominated  modifi/iations, 

37.  Objects  of  sight,  being  complex,  axe^distinjiuisIiaMsJbililJhe 
several  particular&.Jhal.jS]3iier  into  the  composition :  these  objects 
are  all  of  them  colored ;  and  tLey^alT  haveTengtli,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  When  I  behold  a  spreading  oak,  I  distinguish  in  that 
object,  size,  figure,  color,  and  sometimes  motion  :  in  a  flowing  river, 
I  distinguish  color,  figure,  and  constant  motion ;  a  dye  has  color, 
black  spots,  six  plain  surfaces,  all  equal  and  uniform.  Objects  of 
touch  have  all  of  them  extension :  some  of  them  are  felt  rough, 
some  smooth  :  some  of  them  are  hard,  some  soft.  With  respect  to 
the  other  senses,  some  of  their  objects  are  simple,  some  complex : 
a  sound,  a  taste,  a  smell,  mav  bo  so  simple  as  not  to  be  distinguish- 
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able  into  parts :  others  are  perceived  to  be  compounded  of  different 
ftjunds^  diderent  tastes,  and  ditierent  smells. 

88.  The  eje  at  one  look  can  grasp  a  number  of  objects,  as  of 
trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd  :  these  ol>jects  having  eadl  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  are  distinguishable  in  the  mind^ 
as  vcell  as  injgality ;  and  there  is  nothinor  more,  .easy  than,  to  ab- 
straci  fi'om  some  and  to  confine  our  contemplation  to  others.  A 
large  oak  witti  its  spreadmgi>i'ftl!iche3  fl^es  our  attention  upon  itself, 
and  abstnicts  us  from  the  rorubs  that  surround  it  In  the  same 
manner,  with  respect  to  compound  sounds,  tastes,  or  smells,  we  can 
fix  our  thoughts  upon  any  of  the  component  parts,  abstracting  our 
attention  from  the  rest  The  poioer  of  abstraction  is  not  confined  to 
objects  that  are  separable  in  reality  as  well  as  mentally ;  J^jtJiLflL. 
faiJri^s  niace  f'^^^  there,jaiL_be  no  real  separation  :  the  si ze,  the 
BaliML-^LAJree.,arejB§fiI}araDly  and  have  no 
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independent  existence  ;  the  same  of  leng3i! 


jnd  yyt  we  can  mentally  coiibne  our  observations  to  one  of  these, 
'abstractinsT  from  the  rest     llere  abstracHonTakes  place  wBer^ffifil^B 
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^'^STofiace  and  Erne  have  occasioned  much  metaphysical  jargon ; 
but  after  the  power  of  abstraction  is  explained  as  above,  there  re- 
mains no  ditliculty  about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that  space 
as  well  as  place  enter  into  the  perception  of  eveiy  visible  object :  a 
tree  is  perceived  as  existing  in  a  certain  p.ace,  and  as  occupying  a 
certain  space.  Now,  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  space  may  be 
considei'ed  absti^actedl}  from  the  body  tliat  occupies  it ;  and  hence 
the  absiract  term  space.  In  the  same  manner,  existence  may  be 
considered  abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that  exists ;  and 
place  may  be  considered  abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that 
may  be  in  it  Every  seiies  or  succession  of  things  suggests  the 
idea  of  time  ;  and  time  ymay  be  considered  abstractedly  from  any 
series  of  succession.  In  the  same  manner,  we  acquire  the  abstract 
term  motion,  rest,  number,  and  a  thousand  other  abstract  terms ;  an 
excellent  contrivance  tor  improving  speech,  as  without  it  speech 
would  be  wofully  imperfect.  Brute  animals  may  have  some  ob- 
scure notion  of  these  circumstances,  as  connected  with  particular 
objects  :  an  ox  probably  perceives  that  he  takes  longer  time  to  go 
round  a  long  ridge  in  the  plough,  than  a  short  one ;  and  he  proba- 
bly perceives  when  he  is  one  of  four  in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of 
two.  But  the  power  of  abstraction  is  not  bestowed  on  bi-ute  ani- 
mals ;  because  to  them  it  would  be  altogether  useless,  as  they  are 
incapable  of  speech. 

40.  Thi^  power  of  abstraction  is  of  great  utility,  A  carpenter 
considers  a  log  of  wood  with  regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color, 
and  texture :  a  philosopher,  neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the 
log  undergo  a  chemical  analj^sis ;  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell, 
and  its  component  principles :  the  geometrician  confines  his  reason- 
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ing  to  the  figure,  iht  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.    In  general, 
every  artist  abstracting  from  all  other  properties,  confines  his  obser- 
vations to  those  which  have  a  more  immediate  connection  with  his 
profession. 
/J\       41.  Tt^ic)  nhfsorYrd  nboro  [1 1,  nptn],  that  there,  can  bejip_sucli 
S(^thi ng  as  a  general^ideaj  that  all  om*  perceptions^are  of  particular 
^   2Mg!^^^£^^^m*  secQndaiy_perceptiQiis  or  ideas.  m.u§t  .be  .equally 
*j -J  1^    L       so.^^Precisely,  for  the_same  reason,  t)iere  can  be  no  such,  thing  as 
[        ^vjif}^tivir4rffHrr     ^e  cannot  form  an  idea  of  a  part  without  tak- 
^  *  ing  in  the  whole;  or  of  motion,  color,  figure,  independent  of  a 
body.     No  man  will  say  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty,  till 
he  think  of  a  person  endued  with  that  quality;  nor  that  he  can  form 
an  idea  of  weight,  till  he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  that  is 
weighty.     And  when  he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  endued 
wiih  one  or  otlier  of  the  properties  mentioned,  the  idea  he  forms  is 
not  an  abstract  or  general  idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body 
with  its  properties.     But  though  a  part  and  the  whole,  a  subject 
and  its  attributes,  an  effect  and  its  cause,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, as  that  an  idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  one  independent  of 
the  other,  yet  we  can  reason  upon  the  one  abstracting  from  the 
other. 
\      This  is  done  hy  words  signifying  the  thing  to  which  the  reason- 
I  ing  is. confined;,  and  such  words  are  denominated  abstract  term^. 
^The  meaning  and  use  of  an  abstract  term  are  well  understood, 
tlioiigh  oflSelf,  uriless  other  particulars  be  taken  in,  it  raises  no 
image  wv  idea  ija.the  niind.     In  language  it  serves  an  excellent  pur- 
pose ;  by  it  different  figures,  different  colors,  can  be  compared,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  conceiving  them  as  belonging  to  any  particular 
subject ;  and  they  contiibute  with  words  significant  to  raise  images 
or  ideas  in  the  mind. 
/v,»)      /     42.  The  power  of  abstraction  is  bestowed  on  man  for  the  pur- 
/  pose  solely  of  reasoning.     It  tends  greatly  to  the  facility  as  well  as 
clearness  of  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  laying  aside  every  other 
circumstance,  we  can  confine  om*  attention  to  the  single  property  we 
desire  to  investigate. 

43.  Abstract  terms  may  be  separated  into  three  different  kinds^ 
all  equally  subservient  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  Individuals  ap- 
pear to  have  no  end ;  and  did  we  not  possess  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tributing them  into  classes,  the  mind  would  be  lost  in  an  endless 
maze,  and  no  progress  be  made  in  knowledge.  It  is  by  the  faculty 
of  abstraction  that  we  distribute  beings  into  genera  and  species : 
finding  a  number  of  individuals  connected  by  certain  qualities  com- 
mon to  all,  we  give  a  name  to  these  individuals  considered  as  thus 
connected,  which  name,  by  gathering  them  together  into  one  class, 
serves  to  express  the  whole  of  these  individuals  as  distinct  from 
•  others.  Thus  the  word  animal  serves  to  denote  every  being  that 
can  move  voluntarily ;  and  the  words  man,  horse,  lion,  &c.,  answer 
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dmilar  purposes.  This  is  the  first  and  most  common  sort  of  ab- 
straction ;  and  it  is  of  the  most  extensive  use,  by  enabling  us  to 
ocMiiprehend  in  our  reasoning  whole  kinds  and  sorts,  instead  of  in- 
dividuals without  end.  The  next  sort  of  abstract  terms  comprehends 
a  number  of  individual  objects,  considered  ns  connected  by  some 
occasional  relation.  A  great  number  of  persons  collected  in  one  ^ 
place,  withou^^y  other  relation  but  merely  that  of  contiguity,  are 
denominated^a  cmod :  in  forming  this  term  we  abstract  from  sex» 
from  age,  from  condition,  from  dress,  <fec  A  number  of  persons 
connected  by  the  same  laws  and  by  the  same  government,  are 
termed  a  natkn;  and  a  number  of  men  under  the  same  military 
command,  are  termed  an  army.  A  third  sort  of  abstraction  is, 
where  a  dngle  property  or  part,  which  may  be  common  to  many 
individuals,  is  selected  to  be  the  subject  of  our  contemplation ;  for 
example,  whiteness,  heat,  beauty,  length,  roundness,^ead,  arm. 

44.  Abstract  terms  are  a  happy  invention :  it  is  by  their  means, 
chiefly,  that  the  particulars  which  make  the  subject  of  our  reason- 
ing, are  brought  into  close  union,  and  separated  from  all  others 
however  naturally  connected.     Without  the  aid  of  such  terms,  the 
mind  could  never  be  kept  steady  to  its  proper  subject,  but  be  per- 
petually in  hazard  of  assuming  foreign  circumstances,  or  neglecting 
what  are  essential.     We  can,  without  the  aid  of  language,  com- 
pare real  objects  by  intuition,  when  these  objects  are  present ;  mid 
when  absent,  we  can  compare  them  in  idea.    But  when  we  ad-      ^ 
vanoe  farther,  and  attempt  to  make  inferences  and  draw  conclusions,      / 
we  always  employ  abstract  terms,  even  in  thinking :  it  would  be     ( 
as  difficult  to  reason  without  them,  as  to  perform   operations  in 
algebra  without  signs;  for  there  is  scarce  any  reasoning  without         , 
some  degree  of  abs|aaction,  and  we  cannot  easily  abstract  without 
using  abstract  termi.    II«nce  it  follows,  that  without  language  man 
would  scarce  be  aj^tional  being.*  ^ 

45.  The  same  w^,  in  ditierent  respects,  has  different  names. 
With  respect  to  certain  qualities,  it  is  termed  a  substance;  with 
respect  to  other  qualities,  a  body ;  and  with  respect  to  qualities  of 
all  sorts,  a  subject.  It  is  termed  a  passive  subject  witl  respect  to 
an  action  exeited  upon  it ;  an  object  with  respect  to  a  percipient ; 
a  cause  with  respect  to  the.  effect  it  produces ;  and  au  effect  with 
rospect  to  its  cause. 

*  [Comptre  Barron^a  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  877-86  ] 
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40.  That  nothing  exteraal  is  perceived  till  first  it  make^  an  im- 
pression upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is  an  "observation  that  holds 
equally  in  every  one  of  the  external  senses.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence as  to  our  knowledge  of  that  impression  :  in  touching,  tasting, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression ;  that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  -hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the  palate  by  an 
apricot,  arid  upon  the  nostrils  by  a  rose.  It  is  otherwise,  in  seeing 
and  hearing ;  for  I  am  not  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon 
my  eye  when  i  behold  a  tree ;  nor  of  the  impression  made  upon 
my  ear,  when  I  listen  to  a  song  (13).  That  difference  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  exteraal  objects,  distinguisheth  remarkably 
hearing  and  seeing  from  the  other  senses;  and  I  am  ready  to 
show,  that  it  distinguisheth  still  more  remarkably  the  feelings  of 
the  former  from  that  of  the  latter ;  every  feeling,  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, must  be  in  the  mind ;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting,  touching, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  the 
organ,  we  are  led  to  place  there  also  the  pleasant  or  painful  feel- 
ing caused  by  that  impression  ;*  but,  with  respect  to  seeing  and 
hearing,  being  insensible  of  the  organic  impression,  we  are  not 
misled  to  assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painfiil  feelings 
caused  by  that  impression ;  and  therefore  we  naturally  place  them 
in  the  mind,  where  they  really  are:  upon  that  account,  they  are 
conceived  to  be  more  refined  and  spiritual,  than  what  are  derived 
from  tasting,  touching,  and  smelling ;  for  the  latter  feelings,  seem- 
ing to  exist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  conceived  to  be 
merely  corporeal. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  thus  elevated  above 
those  of  the  other  external  senses,  acquire  so  much  dignity  as  to 
become  a  laudable  enteitainment.  They  are  not,  however,  set  on 
a  level  with  the  purely  intellectual ;  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the  organic  or  cor- 
poreal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter,  being,  like  th^pa,  produced 
by  external  objects ;  but  they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like 

*  After  the  utmost  efforts,  wo  find  it  beyond  orr  power  to  conceive  the 
flavor  of  a  rose  to  exist  in  the  mind :  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conceive  that 
pleasure  as  existing  in  the  nostrils  along  with  the  impression  made  by  the  rose 
upon  that  organ.  And  the  same  will  be  the  result  ot  experiments  with  respect 
to  every  feeling  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell.  Touch  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
experiments.  Were  it  not  that  the  delusion  is  detected  by  philosophy,  no 
person  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  touching  a 
smooth,  soft,  and  velvet  surface^  has  its  existence  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
without  once  dreaming  of  its  existing  anywhere  ebe. 
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them,  produced  ^^ithoiit  any  censible  organic  impression.  Their 
aiixed  nature  and  middle  place  between  organic  and  intellectual 
pleasure^  qualify  them  to  associate  with  both. 

The  pleasui^s  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other  valuable  jiroper- 
lies  besides  those  of  dignity  and  elevation  :  being  sweet  and  moder- 
a'jely  exhilarating,  they  are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  from  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  and  the  languor  of  indolence :  and  by  that 
tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified,  not  only  to  renve  the  spirits  when 
sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also  to  relax  them  when  over- 
strained in  any  violent  pursuit  Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for 
many  distresses ;  and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  salutary  efifects,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Organic  pleasures 
have  naturally  a  short  duration ;  when  prolonged,  they  lose  their 
relish ;  when  indulged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust ; 
and,  to  restore  a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  tlie  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.*  C^ 
the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of  intellectual  powers  becomes 
painfid  by  oven^training  the  mind:  cessation  from  such  exercise 
gives  not  instant  relief;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with 
^me  arausonient  gently  relaxing  the  spirits. 

47.  The  transition  is  sweet  and  easy,  from  corporeal  pleasures  to 
the  more  refineil  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so,  from  these  to  the 
*  exalted  pleasures  of  momlity  and  religion.  We  stand  therefore  en- 
gaged in  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature, 
by  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  those  especially  that 
require  extraordinary  culture,f  such  as  arise  fvoia  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and  architecture.  This  especially  is  the 
duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds  and 
their  feelings.    The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  ^ve  pleasure  to  the 

♦  [•*  Now  this"  (sava  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins)  "  is  precisely  the  use,  and  all  the  nso 
that  many  make  of  the  fine  &Tt»y  ana  I  may  add,  to  some  extent  of  the  bciauUes 
of  nature  too.  How  many  wealthy  sensualists  are  there  in  onr  cities  who  ffive 
an  appearance  of  elevation  and  retinement  to  their  low  and  selfish  mode  of  life, 
by  collectin$r  about  them  specimens  of  the  arts  !  These  men  may  bo  best  oom- 
pared  to  that  amphibious  animal,  the  frosr.  They  come  np  occasionally  from 
tliat  lower  element  in  which  they  live,  into  a  region  of  li^ht  and  beanty ;  but 
no  sooner  are  they  a  little  refVeshed,  than  they  plunge  again  into  tiie  mnd  of 
sensual  gratification.  It  is  men  like  tliese,  who,  when  tfieir  capacity  for  the 
lower  pleasures  is  exhausted,  drive  in  then  carriages  about  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World  (perhaps  we  are  not  yet  sufiicientl>  corrupt),  and  sot  up  to  be  virtuosi 
li  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  taste  must  bear  upon  morals:''^ 

t  A  taste  for  natural  objects  is  born  with  us  in  perfection ;  for  relishing  a 
fine  countenance,  a  rich  landscape,  or  a  vivid  color,  culture  is  necessary.  The 
observation  holds  equally  in  natural  sounds,  such  as  the  singing  of  birds,  or  the 
murmuring  of  a  brook.  Nature  here,  the  artificer  of  the  object  as  well  as  of  the 
peixapient,  hath  accurately  suited  them  to  each  other.  B  it  of  a  poem,  a  can- 
tata, a  picture,  o|^ther  artificial  production,  a  true  relish  ;*8  not  commonly  at- 
tained, without  some  study  and  much  practice. 

4St,  What  precedes  the  peroeption  of  an  external  obJeot->Tbe  dlflterenee  noticed  with 
wfEKTd  to  the  various  senses. — liie  location  of  pleasant  or  paiafiil  feelings.— The  rank  to  bt 
signed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Their  salutary  influence.-  Comparison  witr 
vjnalfi  or  corpfireal  pleasures.— The  nse  that  profligate  men  often  mal^e  of  the  fine  arts. 
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eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  inferior  senses.  A  taste  for  these 
arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  naturally  in  many  soils  ;  but,  without 
culture,  scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of  much 
refinement ;  and  is,  by  proper  care,  greatly  improved.  In  this 
respect,  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
sense,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied  :  both  of  them  discover 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  fashion,  temper  and  education 
have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them  pure  and 

^  untainted  :  neither  of  them  is  arbitrary  or  local :  being  rooted  in 
human  nature,  and  governed  by  principles  common  to  all  men.* 
The  design  of  the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to 
morality,  is,  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature,  to 
trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  naturally  disagreeable ;  and  by  these  means  to  discover,  if 

^  w^e  can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts,  must  pierce  still 
deeper :  he  must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and  what 
mean  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for  reasoning  upon  the 
taste  of  any  individual,  and  for  passing  sentence  upon  it :  where 
it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty 
that  it  is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational 
science;  and,  like  morals, may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of 
refinement,  f 

*  [The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  are  appropriate  ancf 
important ;  "The  fine  arts  may  be  made  to  pander  directly  to  vice.  From  th« 
middle  rank,  which  the  pleasures  derived  from  them  hold,  they  readily  associate, 
as  has  been  said,  both  with  the  higher  and  the  lower.  Thus  music  may  quicken 
the  devotions  of  a  seraph,  and  lend  its  strains  to  cheer  the  carousals  of  the 
bacchanal ;  and  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  while  they  have  power  to  ele- 
vate, and  charm,  and  purify  the  mind,  may  be  inade  direct  stimulants  to  tlio 
vilest  and  lowest  passions.  It  is  indeed  from  this  quarter  that  we  are  to  look 
for  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  these  art.*.  It  was  thus  that  they  corrupted 
the  ancient  cities ;  and  those  who  have  seen  the  abominable  statuary  of  Hercu* 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  do  not  wonder  that  they  were  buried  under  a  sea  of  fire. 
The  same  process  of  corruption  through  these  arts,  has  gone  to  a  fearful  extent 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  has  commenced  in  tuis  country.  Clothed  in  this 
garment  of  light,  vice  finds  access  where  it  otherwise  could  not.  Under  the 
pretence  of  promoting  the  fine  arts,  modesty  is  cast  aside,  and  indecent  pic- 
tures are  exhibited,  and  respectable  people  go  to  see  them.  If  I  might  utter  o 
word  of  warning  to  the  youujr,  it  would  be  to  beware  of  vice  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  taste.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  capable  of  no  such  perversion 
All  the  associations  connected  with  them  tend  to  elevate  and  to  purify  the 
mind.  No  case  can  be  adduced  in  which  a  taste  for  gardening  or  tor  natural 
objects  has  corrupted  a  people.  While,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  in  their  genuine  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  purity,  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  character,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  greatly  liable  to  abuse, 
and  that  they  have  been  extensively  abused."] 

t  [Upon  the  subject  of  Taste  and  Genius,  Cousin  thus  remarks :  "  Three 

47.  The  easy  tranaltion  from  corporeal  pleasures  to  those  of  a  higher  order. — ^Tho  arta 
which  it  is  our  Interest  to  cultivate— Value  of  the  fine  arts.  A  taste  for  these  allied  to 
what  ?— The  great  liahility  of  the  fine  arts  to  perversion  and  abuse. — ^Design  of  the  present 
volume.— Cousin's  account  of  Taste  and  Genius. 
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48.  Manifold  are  the  advantayeii  of  criticism^  wben  thus  studied 
as  a  rational  science.  Id  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  dorive 
firom  them.  To  the  man  «¥ho  ix^igns  himself  to  feeling  without  in- 
terposing any  judgment,  j^»oetry,  music,  painting  are  mere  pastime. 
In  the  prime  of  lite,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  supported  by 
the  force  of  novelty,  and  the  heat  of  imaginatiou :  bvt  in  time  they 
lose  their  relish ;  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  hfe, 
which  disposes  to  more  serious  aud  more  important  occupations. 
To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  governed  by  just 
principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fiincy,  the  fine 
arts  are  a  favorite  entertainment ;  and  in  old  age  maintain  that  rel- 
ish which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 

In  the  next  place  (2),  a  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
the  fine  arts  inures  the  reflecting  mind  to  the  most  enticing  sort  of 
logic :  the  practice  of  reasoning  upon  subjects  so  agreeable,  tends  to 
a  habit ;  and  a  habit,  strengthening  the  reasoning  mculdes,  prepares 
the  mind  for  entering  into  subjects  more  intricate  and  abstract.  To 
have,  in  that  respect,  a  just  conception  of  the  importance  of  criti- 
cism, we  need  but  reflect  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  education ; 
which,  after  some  years  spent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries  us, 
without  the  least  preparatory  discipline,  into  the  most  profound  phi- 
losophy. A  more  eflectual  method  to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from 
abstract  science,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  invention  ;  and  accordingly, 
with  respect  to  such  speculations,  our  youth  generally  contract  a 
uort  of  hcbgoblin  terror,  seldom  if  ever  subdued.  Those  who  apply 
to  the  arts,  are  trained  in  a  veiy  different  manner :  they  are  led, 
step  by  step,  from  the  easier  parts  of  the  operation,  to  what  are  more 
diflScult ;  and  are  not  permitted  to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  are 
perfected  in  those  which  go  before.  Thus  the  science  of  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This  science  fumisheth  an  inviting 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  judgment :  we  delight  to  reason  upon 
subjects  that  are  equally  pleasant  and  familiar ;  we  pix)ceed  grad' 

-  -  -  -   -    . — - 

fticuldos  enter  into  thnt  complex  faculty  tiiat  is  colled  tuste : — imagination,  sen- 
timent, reason.  Besides  imagination  and  reason,  the  man  of  tjiste  ought  to 
possess  an  enlightened  but  ardent  love  of  beauty :  he  must  take  delight  in 
meeting  it,  must  search  for  it,  must  summon  it.  To  comprehend  and  demon- 
strate that  a  thing  is  not  beautiful,  is  an  ordinary  pleasure — an  ungrateful  task ; 
but  to  discern  a  beautiful  thing,  tc  make  it  evident,  and  make  others  participate 

in  onr  sentiment,  is  an  ex<^uisite  jo^,  a  generous  ta<k 

"  After  having  spoken  ot  taste  which  appreciates  beauty,  shall  we  say  nothing 
of  genius  which  makes  it  live  again  ?  Goniiis  is  nothing  else  than  taste  in 
action,  that  ia  to  say,  the  three  powers  of  taste  carried  to  their  culmination,  and 
armed  with  a  new  and  mysterious  power,  the  power  of  execution.  What  essen- 
tially distinguishes  genius  from  taste,  is  the  attribute  of  creative  power.  Taate 
feels,  judges,  discusses,  analyms,  but  does  not  invent.  Genius  is,  before  all, 
inventive  and  creative.  The  man  of  genius  is  not  the  master  of  the  power  thai 
is  in  him :  it  is  by  the  ardent^  irresistible  need  of  expressing  what  he  feelB| 
that  he  >s  a  man  of  genius." — Lect.  vii.,  Appleton^s  Kd-i 
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ually  from  the  simple  to  the  more  involved  cases ;  and  in  a  due 
course  of  discipline,  custom,  which  improves  all  our  faculties,  bestows 
acuteness  on  that  of  reason,  sufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies 
of  philosophy.* 

Nor  (3)  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reasonings  employed 
on  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  regulate  our 
conduct.  Mathematical  and  metaphysical  reasonings  have  no  ten- 
dency to  improve  our  knowledge  of  man ;  nor  are  they  applicable 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life :  but  a  just  taste  of  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  furnishes  elegant  subjects  for  conver- 
sation, and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  state  with  dignity 
and  propriety: 

The  science  of  rational  criticism  (4)  tends  to  improve  the  heart 
no  less  than  the  understanding.  It  tends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
moderate  the  selfish  affections :  by  sweetening  and  harmonizing  the 
temper,  it  is  a  strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion,  and  vio- 
(ence  of  pursuit ;  it  procures  to  a  man  so  much  mental  enjoyment, 
that  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deUver  up  his 
youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinking ;  nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition ; 
nor  his  old  age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  disgustftil  passions, 
find  in  the  constitution  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  a  delicate 
and  discerning  taste  :  the  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have 
bestowed  this  blessing,  delights  in  the  virtuous  dispositions  and  actions 
of  others :  he  loves  to  cherish  them,  and  to  publish  them  to  the 
world :  faults  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  no  less  obvious ;  but 
these  he  avoids,  or  removes  out  of  sight,  because  they  give  him  pain. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  taste,  upon  whom  even  striking 
beauties  make  but  a  faint  impression,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without 
control,  and  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blemishes. 

In  the  next  place,  (6)  delicacy  of  taste  tends  no  less  to  invigorate 
the  social  affections,  than  to  moderate  those  that  are  selfish.  To  be 
convinced  of  that  tendency,  we  need  only  reflect,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  necessarily  heightens  our  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  ot 
course  our  sympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of  every  social 
passion.  Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears :  such  exercise,  soothing  and  satisfactory  in  itself,  is 
necessarily  productive  of  mutual  good-will  and  affection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticism  is  reserved  to  the  last 
(6)  place,  being  of  all  the  most  important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a 
great  support  to  morality.  I  insist  on  it  with  entire  satisfaction,  that 
no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty,  than  that  of  culti- 
vating a  taste  in  the  fine  arts :  a  just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful, 


*  [The  rules  of  criticism  are  no  more  than  the  deductions  of  sound  logic 
concerning  beauty  and  deformity,  from  the  permanent  T)rinci|)les  and  feelings 
of  human  nature ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  performance  will  be  so  successful  as  to  obtain  any  great  or  lasting 
portion  of  the  public  approbation.— Barron's  Lect.  vol.  i.  r  16.] 
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proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting,  in  arcbiteo- 
tare  or  gardening,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  same  just  relish  of 
these  qualities  in  character  and  behavior.  To  the  man  who  has 
acquired  a  taste  so  acute  and  accomplished,  eveiy  action  wrong  or 
improper  must  be  highly  disgustful ;  it^  in  any  instance,  the  over- 
bearing power  of  passion  sway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it 
with  redoubled  resolution  never  to  be  swayed  a  second  time :  he  has 
now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  conviction  derived  from  ex- 
perience, that  happiness  depends,  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that 
disr^ard  to  justice  or  propriety  never  fiuls  to  be  punished  with 
shame  and  rem(»8e.* 

•  49.  Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority  over  reason. 
Philosophers  anciently  were  divided  into  sects,  being  Epicureans, 
Platonists,  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  or  Skeptics :  the  speculative  relied 
no  £urther  on  their  own  judgment  but  to  choose  a  leader,  whom  they 
implicitly  followed.  In  later  times,  happily,  reason  hath  obtained 
the  ascendant :  men  now  assert  their  native  privilege  of  tliirfking  for 
themselves,  and  disdajn  to  be  ranked  in  any  sect,  whatever  be  the 
science.  I  am  forced  to  except  criticism,  which,  by  what  fatality  I 
know  not,  continues  to  be  no  less  slavish  in  its  principles,  nor  less 
sulHnissive  to  authority,  than  it  was  originally.  Bossuet,  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  gives  many  rules ;  but  can  discover  no  better  founda- 
tion for  any  of  them,  than  the  practice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
fiiqpported  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Strange !  that  in  so  long  a 
work,  he  should  never  once  have  stumbled  upon  the  question, 
Wheth^,  and  how  &r,  do  these  rules  agree  with  human  nature.  It 
could  not  surely  be  his  opinion,  that  these  poets,  however  eminent 
far  genius,  were  entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind ;  and  that  nothing 
now  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  will.  If  in  wiiting 
they  followed  no  rule,  why  should  they  be  imitated  ?  K  they  studied  / 
nature,  and  were  obsequious  to  rational  principles,  why  should  these 
be  concealed  from  us  f 

50.  With  respect  to  the  present  undertaking,  it  is  not  the  author's 
intention  to  compose  a  regular  treatise  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  only,  in  general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles,  drawn 
from  human  nature,  the  true  source  of  criticism.  The  fine  ails  are 
intended  to  entertain  us,  by  making  pleasant  impressions ;  and,  by 
that  drcumstance,  are  distinguished  from  the  useful  arts ;  but,  in 


*  Oenina  is  allied  to  a  warm  aud  inflammable  ooustitution ;  dolioacy  of  taste 
to  calmness  and  sedatenoss.  Hence  it  is  common  to  find  ffoniiis  in  one  who  is 
t  Drey  to  every  passion ;  but  seldom  delicacy  of  taste.  Upon  a  man  possessed 
01  that  blessing,  the  moral  duties,  no  less  than  the  fine  arts,  muko  a  deep 
impression,  and  connterbolanco  every  irregular  desire ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
temper  oalm  and  sedate  is  not  easily  moved,  even  by  a  strong  temptation. 

■ 

48l  Stx  adTtntages  of  a  thorongh  aoquatntance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts. 
4a  Whence  the  rules  of  orlttdsm  shoald  be  derived.— A  oomparlsoa  of  former  ageawltk 
Um  preseat  on  Uiis  poin. 
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order  to  raake  pleasant  impressions,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted,  to 
know  what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what  naturally  di&- 
agieeable.  That  subject  is  here . attempted,  as  far  as  necessary  for 
uufolding  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine  aiis ;  and  the  author 
assumes  no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that  of  evincing,  perhaps 
more  distinctly  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  that  these  principles,  as 
well  as  every  just  rule  of  criticism,  are  founded  upon  the  sensirive 
part  of  our  nature.  What  the  author  hath  discovered  or  collected 
upon  that  subject,  he  chooses  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agreeable 
form  of  criticism  ;  imagining  that  this  foiin  will  be  more  relished, 
and  perha^  be  no  less  instructive,  than  a  regular  and  labored  dis- 
j  quisition.  ^  His  plan  is,  to  ascend  gradually  to  principles,  from  facts 
and  experiments ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  former,  handled 
abstractedly,  and  descending  to  the  latter.  But,  though  criticism  is 
thus  his  only  dedared  aim.  he  will  not  disawn,  that  all  along  it  has 
been  his  view,  tcj^xplain  the  Nature  of  Man  J  considered  as  a  sensitive 
being  capable  ofpleasure  and  pain  :  and,  mough  he  flatters  himself 
with  having  made  some  progress  in  that  important  science,  he  is, 
however,  too  sensible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty,  to  undertake  it 
professedly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

51.  To  censure  works,  not  men,  is  the  just  prerogative  of  criticism , 
and  accordingly  all  personal  censure  is  here  avoided,  unless  where 
necessary  to  illustrate  some  general  proposition.  No  praise  is  claimed 
on  that  account ;  because  censuring  with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault, 
cannot  be  entertaining  to  any  person  of  humanity.  Writers,  one 
should  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be  reserved  on  that  article, 
when  they  lie  so  open  to  retaliation.  The  author  of  this  treatise,  far 
from  being  confident  of  meriting  no  censure,  entertains  not  even  the 
slightest  hope  of  such  perfection.  Amusement  was  at  first  the  sole 
aim  of  his  inquiries :  proceeding  from  one  particular  to  another,  the 
subject  grew  under  his  hand ;  and  he  was  far  advanced  before  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  his  private  meditations  might  be  publicly 
useful. 

N.  B.  The  Elements  of  Criticism,  meaning  the  whole,  is  a 
title  too  assuming  for  this  work.  A  number  of  these  elements  or 
principles  are  here  unfolded  :  but,  as  the  author  is  fai*  from  imagin- 
ing that  he  has  completed  the  list,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper, 
such  as  may  express  any  number  of  parts  less  than  the  whole.  This 
he  thinks  is  signified  by  the  title  he  has  chosen,  viz.  Elements  of 
Criticism. 

60.  More  particular  acconnt  of  theplan  of  the  present  work. — Design  of  the  fine  arts: 
how  dlstin^ished  from  the  useful. — ^Tue  peculiar  merit  which  this  wcrk  claims  to  possfi6& 
What,  besides  cri  Icism,  it  aims  at. 

61.  The  title  of  ihe  work. 


ELEMENTS   OF  CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PERCBPnONS  AND  IDEAS  IN  A  TRAIN. 

62.  A  Man,  while  awake,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  ti'ain  of 
perceipfioTi-*^  ^r\q  \Ap^°  pooo^^g -tir  1t?o  ^•[\j\{^  It  requires  no  activity 
on  bis  part  to  carry  on  the  train.*  At  the  sanae  time,  we  learn 
firom  daily  experience,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  not  regu- 
lated by  diance  :  and  if  it  depend  not  upon  will,  nor  upon  chance, 
by  what  law  is  it  governed  ?  The  question  is  of  importance  in  the 
science  of  human  nature ;  and  I  promise  beforehand,  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  the  fine  arts. 

53.  It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things  are  Lnked  to- 
gether, have  a  great  influence  in  directing  the  train  of  thought. 
Taking  a  view  of  external  objects,  their  inherent  properties  are  not 
more  remaikable  than  the  various  relations  that  connect  them  to- 
gether. Cause  and  eflfect,  contiguity  in  time  or  in  place,  high  and 
low,  prior  and  posterior,  resemblance,  contrast,  and  a  thousand  other 
relations,  connect  things  together  without  end.  Not  a  single  thing 
appears  solitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connection ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  some  are  intimately  connected,  some  more  slightly ; 
some  near,  some  at  a  distance. 

54.  Experience  will  satisfy  us  of  what  reason  makes  probable, 
that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by 
the  foregoing  relations :  an  external  object  is  no  sooner  presented  - 
to  us  in  idea,  than  it  suggests  to  the  mind  other  objects  to  whidi  it 
is  related ;  and  in  that  manner  is  a  train  of  thoughts  composeil. 
Such  is  the  law  of  succession ;  which  must  be  natui*al,  because  it 

*  For  how  should  this  he  done  f  what  idea  is  it  that  wo  arc  to  add  V  If  we 
can  specify  the  idea,  that  idea  is  already  in  the  mind,  and  there  is  u^.  orcasiou 
for  an  J  act  of  the  will.  If  we  cannot  specify  any  idea,  I  next  den:and.  now  cnii 
a  person  will,  or  to  what  pur^se,  if  there  be  nothing  in  view  f  We  cannot 
form  a  conception  of  such  a  tlnn^.  If  this  argument  need  oonfirmation,  I  ur^e 
experience :  whoever  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas ,are  linked  together  m 
the  mindj  forminsr  a  connected  chain;  and  that  wo  have  not  the  command  \.t 

•ay  idea  mdepenclent  of  the  chain. 

—  -  -  — - 

IB.  Btste  of  he  mind. 58.  What  directs  tlie  tnln  of  thought  f 
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governs  all  human  beings.  The  law,  howerer,  seems  not  to  be  in- 
violable :  it  sometimes  happens  that  ac  idea  arises  in  the  mind, 
without  any  perceived  connection ;  as,  for  example,  after  a  profound 
sleep. 

55.  But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  an  unconnected  idea, 
yet  in  a  measure  we  can  attend  to  some  ideas,  and  dismiss  others. 
There  are  few  things  but  wliat  are  connected  with  many  othere ; 
and  when  a  thing  thus  connected  becomes  a  subject  of  thought,  it 
commonly  suggests  many  of  its  connections :  aznong  these  a  choice  is 
afforded  ;  we  can  insist  upon  one,  rejecting  others ;  and  sometimes 
we  insist  on  what  is  commonly  held  the  slighter  connection.  Where 
ideas  are  left  to  their  natural  course,  they  are  continued  through  the 
strictest  connections :  the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  son  more 
readily  than  to  a  servant ;  and  more  readily  to  a  neighbor  than  to 
one  living  at  a  distance.  This  order,  as  observed,  may  be  varied  by 
will,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  related  objects ;  for  though  we 
can  vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train,  we  cannot  dissolve  the  train 
altogetlier,  by  carrying  on  our  thoughts  in  a  loose  manner  without 
any  connection.  So  far  doth  our  power  extend ;  and  that  power  is 
sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes :  to  have  more  power,  would  proba- 
bly be  hurtful,  instead  of  being  salutary. 

56.  Will  is  not  the  only  cause  that  prevents  a  train  of  thought 
from  being  continued  through  the  strictest  connections :  much  de- 
pends on  the  present  tone  of  mind  :  for  a  subject  that  accords  with 
that  tone  is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good  spirits,  a  cheerful  sub- 
ject will  be  introduced  by  the  slightest  connection  ;  and  one  that  is 
melancholy,  no  less  readily  in  low  spirits  :  an  interesting  subject  is 
recalled,  from  time  to  time,  by  any  connection  indifferently,  strong 
or  weak ;  which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakspeare,  with  relation  to  a 
rich  cargo  at  sea : 

My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 

What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy-hour  glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 

Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  lier  ribs, 

To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church, 

And  800  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 

And  not  bothinK  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks  I 

Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 

And  uow  worth  nothing.  Mercfiant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Sa  U 

5*7.  Another  cause  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  now  men- 
tioned, hath  also  a  considerable  influence  to  vary  tt  e  natural  train  of 

54.  Illastrato  bow  the  train  of  thoaght  Is  reffniated  by  rolations. 

65.  The  iK>wer  we  have  over  our  trains  of  thoughts.    The  natnrki  course  of  Idoaik 

5<l  Train  of  t^  ousbt  affected  by  the  present  tone  of  mind.    Cargo  at  so& 
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i(leas ;  which  is;,  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and 
circumstances  crowd  upon  each  other  by  the  slightest  connections. 
I  asciibe  this  to  a  bluntness  in  the  discerning  faculty ;  for  a  person 
who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  between  a  slight  connection  and 
one  that  is  more  intimate,  is  equally  afifected  by  each  :  such  a  per- 
son most  necessarily  have  a  gi^eat  flow  of  ideas,  because  they  are 
introduced  by  any  relation  indifferently ;  and  the  slighter  relations, 
being  without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end.  This  d</s2trine  is, 
in  a  lively  manner,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare. 

IkUtaf,  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owo  thee  ! 

ife«foM.^Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  maUj  thyself  and  thy  money  too. 
Thou  didst  8Woar  to  me  on  a  parcel  gUt-gohlet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber, 


at  the  round  table,  bv  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsan-week,  when 

head  for  iikenintr  him  to  a  sinffmsr 

-  thy 
me  my  Lady  thy  wife.    Canst  thou  deny  itr    Did  not  Goodwife  Keech,  the 


Iho  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  iikeninff  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
didst  swear  to  me  tnen,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make 


bntoher^s  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  Gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  bor- 
row a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  cood  dish  of  prawns  :  whereby 
thou  didst  d^ire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  tor  a  green 
wound.  And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be 
no  more  so  fiuniliarity  with  such  poor  peojtle,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should 
oall  me  Madame  f  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  mo,  and  bid  me  fetch  tbee  thirty 
shillings  f    I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst  f 

Second  Pari,  Henry  IV,  Act  II.  Sc  2. 

58.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment  cannot  have 
a  great  flow  of  ideas ;  because  the  slighter  relations,  making  no 
figure  in  his  mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideas.     And  hence 

it  is,  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or  copi-    \ 
ous  eloquence.     This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  it  is 
a  noted  observation,  That  a  great  or  comprehensive  memory  is  seldom 
connected  with  a  good  judgment, 

59.  As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to  another  noted  ob- 
servation, That  wit  and  judgment  are  seldom  united.  Wit  consists 
chiefly  in  joining  things  by  distant  and  fanciful  relations,  which  ^^ 
surprise  because  they  ara  unexpected  ;  such  relations,  being  of  the 
slightest  kind,  readily  occur  to  those  only  who  make  every  relation  ^ 
equally  welcome.  Wit,  upon  that  account,  is  in  a  good  measure  in- 
compatible with  solid  judgment ;  which,  neglecting  trivial  relations, 
adheres  to  what  are  substantial  and  permanent  Thus  memory  and 
wit  are  often  conjoined :  solid  judgment  seldom  with  either. 

60.  Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will  discover  order 
as  well  as  connection  in  their  succession.  Xb^i^  is  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  a  principla  of  order,  which  governs  the  arnrnge- 
ment  ot  ms  perceptions^  gf ,  his  ideas,  and  of  his  actions.  WitJi  re- 
gard  to  perceptions,  1  observe  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  such  as 
sheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  must  be  indiiTcrcnt  in  what 
order  they  be  surveyed.     But,  in  things  of  unequal  rank,  our  ten- 

07.  Order  of  ldeaa»  in  some  minds,  varied  by  the  slishtost  e&finoetiona    Explain  aii4 
ninstrate. 
6Sl  Accoraey  of  Jadjrmont  not  fkrorable  to  a  flow  of  idoaa. 
G8.  Wit  and  judgment,  why  go  aeldom  uniteiL 
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dency  is,  to  view  the  principal  subject  before  we  descend  to  itH 
accessories  or  ornaments,  and  the  supenor  before  the  inferior  or  de 
pendent ;  we  are  equally  averse  to  enter  into  a  minute  consideration 
of  constituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  firet  surveyed  as  a  whole.  It 
need  scarce  be  added,  that  our  ideas  ai'e  governed  by  the  same 
piinciple ;  and  tliat,  in  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  a  number  of 
objects,  we  naturally  follow  the  same  order  as  when  we  actually 
survey  them. 

61.  The  principle  of  order  is  conspicuous  with  respect  tojiatui'al 
operations ;  for  it  always  directs  our  ideas  in  the  ordgrof  nature  : 
tJbmkmg  upon  a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  itS/Hatural  bourse  ;  the 
mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  descends  with  a~  river,  and  ascends 
with  flame  and  smoke  :  in  tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin 
at  the  founder,  and  to  descend  gradually  to  his  latest  posterity ;  on 
the  contrary,  musing  on  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,  and 
mount  from  it  to  the  branches :  as  to  historical  hcts,  we  love  to 
proceed  in  the  order  of  time ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  to  pro- 
ceed  alongjhe  ^hain_QfxausfiS-Andjefft;cts. 

62.  J^utthough  in  following  out  an  historical  chain,  our  bent  is 
to  proceed  orderly  from  causes  to  their  effects,  we  find  not  the  same 
bent  in  matters  of  science  :  there  we  seem  rather  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  eflfects  to  their  causes,  and  from  particular  propositions  tc 
those  which  are  more  general.  Why  this  difference  in  matters  that 
appear  so  nearly  related  ?  I  answer.  The  cases  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  historical  chain,  every  event  is 
particular,  the  effect  of  some  former  event,  and  the  cause  of  others 
that  follow :  in  such  a  chain,  Jthere  is  nothing  to  bias  the  mind  from 
the  order  of  nature.  Widely  different  is  science,  when  we  eB?!ea- 
vor  to  trace  out  causes  and  their  effects :  many  experiments  are 
commonly  reduced  under  one  cause ;  and  again,  many  of  these 
causes  under  one  still  more  general  and  comprehensive  :  jn  our  pro- 
gress from  particular  effects  to  general  causes,  and  from  particular 
propositions  to  the  more  comprehensive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation 
or  expansion  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  an  ascending  series  which 
is  extremely  pleasing :  the  pleasure  here  exceeds  what  arises  from 
following  the  course  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  that  pleasure  which  regu- 
lates our  train  of  thought  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  and  in  others 
that  are  similar!  ^  These  observations,  by  the  way,  furnish  materials 
for  instituting  ^  comparison  between  the  synthetic  and  analytic 
methods  of  reasoning:  the  synthetic  method,  descending  regularly 
from  principles  to  their  consequences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  strict- 
ness of  order ;  but  in  following  the  opposite  course  in  the  analytic 
method  we  have  a  sensible  pleasure,  like  mounting  upward,  which  ia 
not  felt  in  the  other :  the  analytic  method  is  more  agreeable  to  the 

80.  Tho  prindplo  of  order  governing  perceptions  and  ideas.— Things  of  eqnat  and  of  on 
eqnal  rank. 
61.  Instances  of  ideas  following  in  the  order  of  natora 
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imagination ;  the  other  method  will  be  preferred  by  those  only 
who  with  rigidity  adhere  to  order,  and  give  no  indulgence  to  natural 
emotions. 

63.  It  now  appears  that  we  araJjajafiiLhjlJ?^t^>?Q-to  jglish  order 
and  connection.     When  an  object  is  introduceJf  t)y IT  proper  con- 
TlWStlOll,  W(^'&Pff  'conscious  of  a  certain  pleasure  Wising  from  that 
circumstance.    Among  objects  of  equal  rank,  the  pleasure  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  connection:  but  among  unequal  objects 
where  we^re^poke  a  certain  order,  the  pleasure  arises  chi^y  from  an 
<Hxlerly  arrangement ;  of  which  one  is  sensible  in  tracing  objects 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  sense  of  oixler : 
the  mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a  flowing  river,  and  with  the 
same  alacrity  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  or  fit>m  a  principal  to  its 
acoessories ;  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
retrograde  motion,  which  is  unpleasant   And  here  may  be  remarked 
the  great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  grandeur,  which 
makes  a  deep  impression  inclines  us,  in  running  over  any  series,  to 
proceed  from  small  to  great,  rather  than  from  great  to  small ;  bui 
order  prevails  over  that  tendency,  and  affords  pleasure  as  well  as 
&cility  in  passing  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a  subject  to 
its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  opposite  course.    Elevation 
touches  the  mind  no  less  than  grandeur  doth ;  and  in  raising  the 
mind  to  elevated  objects,  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure :  the  coui'se  of 
nature,  however,  hath  still  a  greater  influence  than  elevation ;  and 
therefore,  the  pleasure  of  falling  with  rain,  and  descending  gradually 
with  a  river,  prevails  over  that  of  mounting  upward.     But  where 
the  course  of  nature  is  joined  with  elevation,  the  effect  must  be 
delightful ;  and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of  smoke  ascending  in  a 
calm  morning. 

64.  Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the  natural  course 
of  our  ideas,  is  so  far  agreeable ;  and  every  work  of  art  that  reverses 
that  course,  is  so  far  disagreeable.    Hence  it  is  required  in  evei 


S^me  more  intimate,  some  less,  accorcling  to  their  destination :  when 
due  regard  is  had  to  these  paiticulars,  we  have  a  sense  of  just  com- 
position, and  so  far  are  pleased  with  the  performance.  Homer  is 
defective  in  order  and  connection ;  and  Rndar  more  remarkably. 
Regularity,  order,  and  connection  are  painful  restraints  on  a  bold 
and  fertile  imagination;  and  are  not  patiently  submitted  to,  but 
after  much  culture  and  discipline.  In  Horace  there  is  no  fault  moi-e 
eminent  than  want  of  connection :  instances  are  without  number. 
Of  Virgil's  Georgics,  though  esteemed  the  most  complete  work  of 
that  author,  the  parts  are  ill  connected,  and  the  transitions  far  from 

^ —  —  _  I        I — I 

Bi.  Why,  in  matters  ofsdenoe,  we  reverse  the  ordei  of  nfttare  In  our  arraDgemont— The 
Analytic  and  syntbetlo  modes  of  reasoning. 
6S  The  relish  of  Uio  blind  for  order  and  connecUon.    Instances. 
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being  sweet  and  easy.  The  two  prefaces  of  Sallust  look  as  if  by 
some  blunder  they  had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  histories ;  the}'  will 
suit  any  other  history  as  well,  or  any  subject  as  well  as  history. 
Even  members  of  these  prefaces  are  but  loosely  connected :  they 
look  more  like  a  number  of  maxims,  or  observations,  than  a  con- 
nected discourse. 

65.  An  episode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  effect  an  accessoiy, 
demands  not  that  strict  union  with  the  principal  subject,  which  ia 
requisite  between  a  whole  and  its  constituent  parts :  it  demands, 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a 
principal  and  accessory ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  graceful  if  it  bo 
loosely  connected  with  the  principal  subject.  I  give  for  an  example 
the  descent  of  -^neas  into  hell,  which  employs  the  sixth  book  of 
the  -^neid :  the  reader  is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event : 

\  no  cause  is  assigned  that  can  make  it  appear  necessary,  or  even 
natural,  to  suspend  for  so  long  a  time  the  principal  action  in  its  most 
interesting  period  :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  for  an  adventure  so 
extraordinary,  but  the  hero's  longing  to  visit  the  ghost  of  his  father, 
recently  dead :  in  the  mean  time  the  story  is  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  loses  his  ardor.  Pity  it  is  that  an  episode  so  extremely 
beautiful,  were  not  more  happily  introduced.  I  must  observe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  full  justice  is  done  to  this  incident,  by  considering 
it  to  be  an  episode ;  for  if  it  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  principal 
action,  the  connection  ought  to  be  still  more  intimate. 

66.  In  a  natural  landscape,  we  every  day  perceive  a  multitude  of 
objects  connected  by  contiguity  solely;  which  is  not  unpleasant, 
because  objects  of  sight  make  an  impression  so  lively,  as  that  a 
relation  even  of  the  slightest  kind  is  relished.  This,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  imitated  in  description :  words  are  so  far  short  of  the  eye 
in  liveliness  of  impression,  that  in  a  description  connection  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied ;  for  new  objects  introduced  in  description  are 
made  more  or  less  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
connection  with  the  principal  subject.  In  the  following  passage, 
different  things  are  brought  together  without  the  slightest  connec- 
tion, if  it  be  not  what  may  be  called  verbal,  i,  e.  taking  the  same 
word  in  different  meanings. 

Sur^amus  :  solot  esse  gravis  cantantibns  umbra. 
Juniperi  gravis  umbra :  nocent  et  frugibus  umbrsc. 
Ite  domum  saturse,  venit  Hesperus,  ite  capellsD. 

Virg.  Bite.  x.  75. 

67.  The  relations  among  objects  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
tlie  gratification  of  our  passions,  and  even  in  their  production.  Bui 
that  subject  is  reserved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emotions  and 
passions.   (Chap.  ii.  part  i.  sect.  4.) 

bi.  The  requisites,  accordingly,  in  every  work  )f  art — ^itcmarka  upon  nomcr,  rin  Iw 

Iloraee,  Virgil,  and  Sallust 
615.  Episodes.    Example  from  t'l  e  i^Snold. 
^.  Kule  tbr  description. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  instance  of  a  building  so  great 
erected  upon  a  foundation  so  slight  in  appearance,  as  the  relations 
of  objects  and  their  arramgement.  Relations  make  no  capital  figure 
m  the  mind,  the  bulk  of  them  being  transitory,  and  some  extremely 
trivial :  they  are,  however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  perceptions 
ioto  one  connected  chain,  produce  connection  of  action,  because 
perception  and  action  have  an  intimate  correspondence.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  life^  ^at_f>i|r  '^^♦i^"»  ^  ling^ 
logetheTy  however  intimately :  it  is  besides  nec^^^^ry  tli^f.  tJioy  pro 
iWMl  m  tt  ^^^^  order;  ftpri  tinf^]^  nl^  p^riird  fnr  by  r"  -'^flTPf^ 
propensity.  Tlius  order  and  connection,  while  they  admit  sufficient 
variety,  introduce  a  method  in  the  management  of  affiurs :  without 
them  our  conduct  would  be  fluctuating  and  desultory ;  and  we  should 
be  hurriecl  from  thought  to  thought,  and  from  action  to  action^ 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 


^•1 


CHAPTER  n. 

EMOTIONS   AND   PASSIONS. 

/  68.  Of  all  the  feelings  raised  injis  by^extemal  obje<ita^ .those  ^nly  - 
ofthe  eye  and  tEe^ear  areTSbnored  with  tliefname  cf  passion^^ 
emoiion  J JjhQ  most  pleasing  loelings  of  taste,^  or  touch,  or  smelt 
aspire  not  to  thatTionor.     From  tins  observation  ap|)ears  tlie  con- 

'  nection  of  emotions  and  passions  with  the  fine  arts,  which,  as  ob- 
served in  the  introduction,  are  all  of  them  calculated  to  give  pleasure 

,  to  the  eye  or  the  ear ;  never  once  condescending  to  gratify  any  of 
/  the  inferior  senses.  The  design  accordingly  of  this  chapter  is  to 
delineate  that  connection,  with  the  view  <3iiefly  to  ascertain  what 
power  the  fine  arts  have  to  raise  emotions  and  passions.  To  those 
who  would  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  that  branch  of  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable ;  for  without  it  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  undertaker, 
ignc»rant  of  any  rule,  has  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  himself 
to  chance.  Destitute  of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  in  vain  will 
either  pretend  to  foretell  what  effect  his  work  will  have  upon  the 
heart, 

69.  Human  nature  is  a  complicated  machine,  and  is  unavoidably 

80  in  order  to  answer  its  various  purposes.    The  public  indeed  have 

been  entertained  with  many  systemus  of  human  nature  that  flatter 

the  mind  by  their  simplicity :  according  to  some  writers,  man  is 

ntirely  a  selfish  being ;  according  to  others,  universal  benevolence 


iti 


9t,  The  relations  unonir  objects  affect  onr  condaet  - 

9»  FmHiiss  that  are  distinguished  by  tbo  name  of  passions.    Their  eonneoUeo  with  tfat 
Am  art&— Ol^eot  of  Uie  chapter. 
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j  is  Lis  duty :  one  founds  morality  upon  sympathy  solely,  and  one 
upon  utility.  If  any  of  these  systems  were  copied  from  nature,  the 
present  subject  might  be  soon  discussed.  But  the  variety  of  nature 
is  not  so  easily  reached,  and  for  confuting  such  Utopian  systems 
without  the  fatigue  of  reasoning,  it  appears  the  best  method  to  take 
a  survey  of  human  nature,  and  to  set  before  the  eye,  plainly  and 
candidly,  facts  as  they  really  exist. 


PART  I. 

CAUSES   UNFOLDED    OF   THE   EMOTIONS    AND    PASSIONS. 

SECTION  I. 

Difference  between  Emolion  and  Passion, — Causes  that  are  the 
most  common  and  the  most  general, — Passion  considered  as  pro- 
ductive of  action, 

70.  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  passion 
ever  starts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  cause :  if  I  love  a  person,  it  is  for 
good  qualities  or  good  offices :  if  I  have  resentment  against  a  man, 
it  must  be  for  some  injury  he  has  done  me  :  and  I  cannot  pity  any 
one  who  is  untler  no  distress  of  body  nor  of  mind. 

71.  The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  if  they  raise  an  emotion 
or  passion,  cannot  be  entirely  indifferent ;  for  if  so,  they  could  not 
make  any  impression.  And  we  find,  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  not  indifferent :  looking  back  upon  the  foregoing  examples,  the 
good  qualities  or  good  offices  that  attract  my  love,  are  antecedently 
agreeable :  if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneasiness,  it  would  not  occa 
sion  resentment  against  the  author :  nor  would  the  passion  of  pity 
be  raised  by  an  oQect  in  distress,  if  that  object  did  not  give  pain. 

72.  What  is  now  said  about  the  production  of  emotion  or  passion, 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  proposition.  That  we  jove  what  is 
agreeable,  and  hate  what  is  disagreeable.  And  indeed  it  is  evidenl, 
that  a  thing  must  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  before  it  can  be  (he 
object  either  of  love  or  of  hatred. 

73.  This  short  hint  about  the  causes  of  passion  and  emotion,  leads 
to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  subject.  Such  is  our  nature,  that 
upon  perceiving  certain  external  objects,  we  are  instantaneously 

60/  Theories  of  human  nature. 

70;.  Emotions  or  passions  are  not  without  cause.    EzampIfllL 

71.  Remarks  on  foregoing  examples. 

7S8.- What  wd  love— what  we  hate. 
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eonscious  of  pleasure  or  pain :  a  gently-flowing  river,  a  smooth  ex- 
tended plain,  a  spreading  oak,  a  lowering  liill,  are  objects  of  sight 
,  that  raise  pleasant  emotions :   a  barren  heath,  a  dirty  marsh,  a 
I  rotten  carcass,  raise  pai nful  emotions.   Of  the  emotions  tb  us  produced, . 
twe  inquire  for  no  other  cause'but  merely  the  presence  of  the  object' 

74.  .The  tbings  now  meniioned  raise  emotions  by  means  of  their 
proj^erties  and  qualities :  to  the  emotion  raised  by  a  liu*ge  river,  its 
size,  its  force,  and  its  fluency,  contribute  each  a  share :  the  regu- 
larity, propriety,  and  convenience  of  a  fine  building,  contribute  each 
to  the  emotion  raised  by  the  building. 

75.  If  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
the  same  from  those  which  are  internal ;  and,  accordingly,  power, 
discernment,  wit^  mildness,  sympathy,  courage,  benevolence,  are 
agreeable  in  a  high  degree :  upon  perceiving  these  qualities  in 
others,  we  instantaneously  teel  pleasimt  emotions,  without  the  slightest 
act  of  reflection,  or  of  attention  to  consequences.  It  is  aluiost  un- 
necessary to  add,  tlxat  certain  qualities  opposite  to  the  former,  such 
as  dullness,  peevishness,  inhumanity,  cowaidice,  occasion  in  the  same 
manner  painfid  emotions.  ». 

76.  Sensible  beings  affect  us  remarkably  by  their  actions.  Some  • 
actions  raise  pleasant  emotions  in  the  spectator,  without  the  least 
reflection ;  such  as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behavior.  But  as 
intention^  a  capital  circumstance  in  human  actions,  is  not  visible,  it 
requires  reflection  to  discover  their  true  character.  I  seej>ne  deliver- 
ing a  purse  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  that 
action,  till  I  learn  with  what  intention  the  money  is  given :  if  it  be 
given  to  discharge  a  debt,  the  action  pleases  nie  in  a  slight  degree ; 

if  it  be  a  grateful  return,  I  feel  a  stronger  emotion  ;  and  the  pleas-  ) 

ant  emotion  rises  to  a  great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  , 

giver  to  relieve  a  virtuous  family  from  want.     Thus  actions  are  .' 

tfiialifipd  by  intention ;  but  they  are  not  qualified  by  tbe  event ;  for  i 
in  action  well  intended  gives  pTeasure,  whatever  the  event  be. 


Further,  human  actions  are  pei-ceived  to  be  right  or  wrong ;  and 
that  perception  qualifies  the  pleasure  or  pain  that  results  from  them. 

Emotions  ai-e  raised  in  us,  not  only  by  the  qualities  and  actions  of 
others,  but  also  by  their  feelings :  I  cannot  behold  a  man  in  distress, 
without  partaking  of  his  pain ;  nor  in  joy,  without  partaking  of  his 
pleasure. 

77.  The  beings  or  things  above  described  occasion  emotions  in 
ijs,  not  only  in  the  original  survey,  but  also  when  recalled  to  the 
memory  in  idea :  a  field  laid  out  with  taste  is  pleasant  in  the  recol- 
lection, as  well  as  when  under  our  eye :  a  generous  action  described 

TS/^nottons  on  perodving  certain  external  objects.    The  eaose  of  sueh  emotions. 

14,  How  the  externa)  objects  mentioned  raise  emntior^. 

TS.  Internal  or  mental  causes  of  pleasant  and  painAtl  emotions. 

T&  llowxre  are  aifccted  by  the  actions  of  rational  bolngs. — Actions  qualified  by  in* 
ItntioB,  not  by  event ;  distinsoished  as  right  or  i^rong. — ^Feelings  of  others^  a  cuuse  ol 
emottoD. 
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in  words  or  colors  occasions  a  sensible  emotion,  as  well  as  when  we 
see  it  performed ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  distress  of  any  per- 
son, our  pain  is  of  the  same  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  eye-wit- 
nesses. In  a  word,  an  agreeable  or  jiisagreeable  object  recalled  to 
the  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occasion  of  a  pleasant  or  painful  emotion,  of 
,'  the  same  kind  with  that  produced  when  the  object  was  present :  the 
only  difference  is,  that  an  idea  being  fainter  than  an  original  percep- 
tion, the  pleasure  or  pain  produced  by  the  former  is  proportionably 
fainter  than  that  produced  by  the  latter. 

78.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  an  emotion,  and  mentioned 
several  causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  we  proceed  to  an  observa- 
tion of  considerable  importance  in  the  science  of  human  nature, 
which  is.  That  desire  follows  some  emotions,  and  not  others.  The 
emotions  faised  by  a  oeautiral  garden,  a  magnilicent  building,  or  a 
number  of  fine  faces  in  a  crowded  assembly,  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  desire.  Other  emotions  are  accompanied  with  desire ;  emo- 
tions, for  example,  raised  by  human  actions  and  qualities :  a  vir- 
tuous action  raiseth  in  every  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion,  which  is 
commonly  attended  with  desire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  action : 
a  vicious  action,  on  the  contrary,  produceth  a  painful  emotion,  at- 
tended with  desire  to  punish  the  delinquent  Even  things  inanimate 
often  raise  emotions*  accompanied  with  desire  :  witness  the  goods  of 
fortune,  which  are  objects  of  desire  almost  universally :  and  the 
desire,  when  immoderate,  obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pleasant 
emotion  produced  in  a  spectator  by  a  capital  picture  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  prince,  is  seldom  accompanied  with  desire ;  but  if  such 
a  picture  be  exposed  to  sale,  desire  of  having  or  possessing  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  strong  emotion. 

79.  Tf  IS  a^  tpitih  ^^^'ifpdi  ^y  infiVf,^^^"j  that  every  passion  is  ac- 
companieci  with  desire ;  and  if  an  emotion]be  sometimes  accompanied 
wiih  desirCj  sometimes  not,  l*"  comes  to  be  a  matenal  inquiry,  in 
what  respect  a  passion  difters  from  an  emotion.  Is  passion  in  its 
nature  or  feeling  distinguishable  from  emotion  ?     A^  internal  mo- 

/   tion  or  a^tatio^  jof  ,thft  TTJJnrli  ^hpn  it  passeth  away'Vithout  desire,^ 
is  aenommated  an  emotion :  when  desire  follows,  the  motion  or 

y  agitation  is  denominated  a  passion.  A  fine  feice,  for  example, 
raiseth  in  me  a  pleasant  feeling :  if  that  feeling  vanish  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect,  it  is  in  proper  language  an  emotion  ;  but  if  the 
feeling,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  object,  become  sufficiently  strong 
to  occasion  desire,  it  loses  its  names  of  emotion,  and  acquires  that 
of  passion.  The  same  holds  in  all  the  other  passions :  the  painful 
feeling  raised  in  a  spectator  by  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  stranger, 
being  accompanied  with  no  desire  of  revenge,  is  termed  an  emotion : 
but  Uiat  injury  raiseth  in  a  stranger  a  sti'onger  emotion,  which,  being 
accompanied  with  desire  of  revenge,  is  a  passion:    external  ex- 

77.  Emotions  of  memory.    How  they  differ  from  these  of  ori^nal  pcroertion. 
78b  6om4  omotioDB  ftccompanicd  with  desire ;  others  not    Examples. 
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pKssions  of  distress  produce  in  the  spectator  a  painful  feeling,  which 
being  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  pass  away  without  any  eflfoct,  is  an 
emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  so  strong  as  to  prompt  desire  of 
Hffoiding  relief,  it  is  a  passion,  and  is  termed  pity :  envy  is  emula- 
tion in  excess ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely  disagree- 
able, the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion ;  if  it  produce  desire  to  de- 
press him,  it  is  a  pasnion. 

80.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  must  be  observed,  that  desire  here  ia 
taken  in  \\^  proper  sftiispT^nmoly^  tliat  internal  act,  whicU».iy  inflj*' 
encing  tlie  will,  makes  us  proceeii.iQ.fii5tion.  Desire  in  a  lax  sense 
respects  also  acUons  and  events  that  depend  not  on  us,  as  when  I 
desire  that  my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  represent  him,  or  that  my 
country  may  flourish  in  arts  and  sciences;  but  such  internal  act  is 
more  properly  termed  a  wush  than  a  desire. 

81.  Having  distinguished  passion  from  emotion,  we  proceed  to 
consider  passion  more  at  large,  with  respect  especially  to  its  power      »^^^.  y  ^ 
of  producing  action.  lA^^X'   ^ 
'    We  have  ^°^|y  «*"^  /.^^efm^f  pYp^rjpnnf^  for  our  authority,  that  no       ^ 

pian  ever  proceeas  to  action  but  by  ineans  of  some  antecedent  desire     ^ 
.or  impulse.     8:50  well  established  is  this  ot)servation,  ancj  so  deeply  <   * 
rooted  m  the  mind,  that  we  can  scarce  imagine  a  different  system  of 
action :  even  a  child  will  say  familiarly,  What  should  make  me  do 
this  or  that  when  I  liave  no  (iesire  to  do  ifT"  lakingTllLen "for 
CTanted,  that  the  existence  of  action  depends  on  antecedent  clesire, 
it  follows  that  where  there  is  no  desire,  there  can  be  no  action.  This  "^ 
opens  another  shining  distinction  between  emotiona  ^nd  paasiona. 
The  former,  being  without  desire,  are  in  their  natur^uiesceuf :  the 
desire  included  in  the  latter,  prompts  one  to  act  in  oixtel'  to  fuMll  that 
desire,  or,  in  other  words,  to  gratify  the  passion. 

82.  The  cause  of  a  passion  is  sufficiently  explained  above :  it  is 
that  being  or  thing,  which,  by  raising  desire,  converts  an  emotion  into 
a  passion.  When  we  consider  a  passion  with  respect  to  its  power  of 
prompting  action,  that  same  being  or  thing  is  termed  its  obfect :  a 
fine  woman,  for  example,  raises  the  passion  of  love,  which  is  directed 
to  her  as  its  object :  a  man,  by  injuring  me,  raises  my  resentment, 
and  becomes  thereby  the  object  of  my  resentment  Thus  the  cause 
of  a  passion  and  its  object  are  the  same  in  different  respects.  Ah 
^!A6tiob,  on  the  otner  hand,  being  in  its  nature  quiescent,  and  merely 

a  passive  feeling,  must  have  a  cause ;  but  cannot  be  said,  properly    -■ 
speaking,  to  have  an  object.* 

*  rrhe  causs  of  a  passion  is  that  which  raises  it ;  the  oftjeei  is  that  towards 
whicn  it  prompts  us  to  act,  or  on  which  it  inclines  ns  to  fix  our  attention.    Tlie 

T9.  Distinction  between  paatdon  and  emotion. — ^How  some  cmotlonB  get  the  name  ol 
paJnionM.    lUuRtrations. 

60.  Definition  ofDfslre. 

%{,  Pa(«1on  s»  prodnrlng  ROtlon.^Another  distinction  between  emotions  and  imasiong. 

fii  Whether  the  aomm  of  a  nassion  is  identical  with  its  obJect.-^U  Uio  aamo  triio  of  ibe 
etOBa  of  an  emntion  f~-Beattlo  s  remarka 
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83.  The  objects  of  our  passions  may  be  distinguislied  into  two 
^y^      kinds,  general  and  particular.     A  man,  a  house,  a  garden,  is  a  par- 
ticular object :  fame,  esteem,  opulence,  honor,  are  general  objects, 
because  each  of  them  comprehends  many  particulare.     The  passions 
I  y  directed  to  general  objects  are  commonly  termed  oDvetiies,  in  con- 

.   •  tradistinction  to  passions  directed  to  particular  objects,  whfch  retain 

their  proper  name  :  thus  we  say  an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for 
conquest,  for  riches ;  but  we  say  the  passion  of  friendship,  of  love,  of 
gratitude,  of  envy,  of  resentment  And  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  appetites  and  passions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  distinguish 
them  b)*^  different  names :  the  latter  have  no  existence  till  a  proper 
object  be  presented ;  whereas  the  foimer  exist  first,  and  then  are 
directed  to  an  object :  a  passion  comes  after  its  object;  an  appetite 
goes  before  it.  which  is  obvious  in  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thiret.,^an(l|>^ 
animal  love,  and  is  the  samelnThe*  other  appetites  above  men- 
tioned. 

«4.  By  an  object  so  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep  impression,  the 
mind  is  inflamed,  and  hurried  to  action  with  a  strong  impulse. 
Where  the  object  is  less  powerful,  so  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind, 
nothing  is  felt  but  desire  without  any  sensible  perturbation.  The 
principle  of  duty  affords  one  instance :  the  desire  generated  by  an 
object  of  duty,  beiog  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to  act  calmly, 
without  any  violent  impulse  ;  but  if  the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed 
with  tfie  importance  of  the  object,  in  that  case  desire  of  doing  our 
duty  becomes  a  warm  passion. 

85,  The  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally  directed  by  in- 
stinct, meaning  blind  impulse  or  desire,  without  any  view  to  conse- 
quences. Man  is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reason ;  he  commonly 
acts  with  deliberation,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  desirable  end ; 
and  in  that  case  his  actions  are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the 
end  desired :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a  person  from 
want ;  I  perform  a  grateful  action  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  me ;  and  I 
fight  for  my  country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  human  actions  that  are  not  governed  by  reason,  nor  are 
done  with  any  view  to  consequences.  Infants,  like  brutes,  are 
mostly  governed  by  instinct,  without  the  least  view  to  any  end, 
good  or  ill.  And  even  adult  persons  act  sometimes  instinctively: 
thus  one  in  extreme  hunger  snatches  at  food,  without  the  slightest 
consideration  whether  it  be  salutary :  avarice  prom£ts^to  accumulate 

canse  and  the  object  of  a  passiou  are  often,  but  not  always,  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Thus  present  good  is  both  the  ciiuse  and  the  object  of  Joy  ;  we  rejoice 
in  it,  and  we  rejoice  on  account  of  it.  Bat  of  love  or  esteem^  the  cause  is  some 
agreeable  qualiw,  and  the  object  is  some  person  supposed  to  possess  tliat  agree- 
able quality;  of  reseniment^  m  like  manner,  injury  is  the  cause,  and  the  in- 
jurious person  the  object. — Beattie.] 
■  — — . ' 1 — 

SSL  Ot^ects  of  pasaioD,  partlealar  and  general    Instancos.-^How  appetite  differs  ftva 
pass  ^^n.    Instancea.  ^ 

84  Inflaence  of  an  object  of  daty. 
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wealth,  without  theVjeast  view  of  use  5  and  thereby  absurdly  con- 
verts moans  into  an  end :  and  animal  love  often  hurries  to  fruition, 
without  a  thought  even  of  gratification. 
4.  )fy   (^^^  passion  when  it  flames  so  high  as  to  impel  us  to  act  blindly     \ 
^^^^itEout~kny  Y^^^  ^^  ^""'^^^^t^Tl^QS.  good  or  ilU  may  m  tliat  staTeTe      • 
^^    fermed  inatinctive  ;  and  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  to  aJimF  reason, 
lid  to  prompt;  actions  with  a  view  to  an  end,  it  may  in  that  state  be 
termed  deliberative, 

87.  With  respect  to  actions  exerted  as  means  to  an  end,  desire  to 
bring  about  the  end  is  what  determines  one  to  exert  the  action ; 
and  desire  considered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  moHve:  thus  the 
Bame  mental  act  that  is  termed  desire  with  respect  to  an  end  in  view, 
is  termed  a  motive  with  respect  to  its  power  of  determining  one  to 
act.  Instinctive  actions  have  a  cause,  namely,  the  impulse  of  the 
passion ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  motive,  because  they  are 
not  done  with  any  view  to  consequences. 

f  We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  desire  is 
I  pleasant;  and  the  foresight  of  that  pleasure  becomes  often  an  addi- 
!  tional  motive  for  acting.  Thus  a  child  eats  by  the  mere  impulse  of 
hunger :  a  young  man  thinks  of  the  pleasure  of  gratification,  which 
being  a  motive  for  him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulse :  and  a 
man  farther  advanced  in  life,  hath  the  additional  motive  that  it 
will  contribute  to  his  health. 

88.  From  these  premises,  it  is  easy  to  deteimine  with  accuracy, 
what  passions  and  actions  are  selfish,  what  social.  It  is  the  end  in 
view  that  ascertains  the  class  to  which  they  belong :  where  the  end 
in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  are  selfish ;  where  the  end  in  view  is  tht 
good  of  another,  they  are  social.  Hence  it  follows,  that  instinctive 
actions,  where  we  act  blindly  and  merely  by  impulse,  cannot  be 
r^koned  either  social  or  selfish :  thus  eating,  when  prompted  by 
an  impulse  merely  of  nature,  is  neither  social  nor  selfish ;  but  add  a 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  my  pleasure  or  my  health,  and  it 
becomes  in  a  measure  selfish.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affection 
moves  me  to  exert  an  action  to  the  end  solely  of  advancing  my 
friend's  happiness,  without  regard  to  my  own  gratification,  the  actior 
is  justly  denominated  aocicd ;  and  so  is  also  the  affection  that  is  its 
cause :  if  another  motive  be  added,  that  gratifying  the  affection  will 
also  contribute  to  my  own  happiness,  the  action  becomes  partly  sel- 
fisli.  If  charity  be  given  with  the  single  view  of  relieving  a  person 
from  distress,  the  action  is  purely  social ;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  virtuous  act,  the  action  is  so  far  selfish.* 

*  A  selfisTi  motive  proceeding  iVom  a  social  principle,  snch  as  that  men- 
tioned, w  the  most  respectable  of  all  selfish  motives.    To  enjoy  the  pleasure 

85.  Actions  prompted  by  instinvt  and  by  reason.— Actions  of  brutes,  of  inf^mts,  of  »lulta 

86.  Instinctive  passions. — DeUb:)rative  passions. 

ST.  The  same  mental  act  termed  a  desire  and  a  motive.— The  furesisht  of  the  gratlflcattoa 
flf  desire,  a  motive. 
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A  just  action,  when  prompted  by  the  principle  of  ^duty  solelj^ Ja 
ne'fher  sociaT nor  selfish!  When  I  perfornx  an  act  of  justice  with  a 
view  to  the  pleasure  of  gratification,  the  action  is  selfish :  I  pay  a 
debt  for  my  own  sake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor.  But 
suppose  the  money  has  been  advanced  by  a  friend  without  interest, 
purely  to  oblige  me :  in  that  case,  together  with  the  motive  of  grati- 
fication, there  aiises  a  motive  of  gratitude,  which  respects  the  creditor 
solely,  and  prompts  me  to  act  in  order  to  do  him  good ;  and  the 
action  is  partly  social,  partly  selfish.  Suppose  again  I  meet  with  a 
surprising  and  unexpected  act  of  generosity,  that  inspires  me  with 
love  to  my  benefactor,  and  the  utmost  gratitude.  I  burn  to  do  him 
good :  he  is  the  sole  object  of  my  desire ;  and  my  own  pleasure  in 
gratifying  the  desire,  vanisheth  out  of  sight :  in  this  case,  the  action 
I  perform  is  purely  social.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  social 
motive  becomfes  strong,  the  action  is  exerted  with  a  view  singly  to 
the  object  of  the  passion,  and  self  never  comes  in  view. 

89.  When  this  analvsis  of  human  nature  is  considered,  not  one 
article  of  which  can  with  truth  be  controverted,  there  is  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  the  blindness  of  some  philosophers,  who,  by  dark  and 
confused  notions,  are  led  to^denj  aU  motives  to  action  but  what  jaEise 
from  self-love.  Man,  for  aught  appears,  might  possibly  have  been 
so  framed,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  no  passions  but  what  have  self  for 
their  object :  but  man  thus  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  society : 
his  constitution,  partly  selfish,  partly  social,  fits  him  much  better  for 
his  present  situation.* 

(^90,  Of  self,  every  one  hath  a  direct  perception ;  of  other  things 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  by  means  of  their  attributes :  and  hence 
it  is,  that  of  self  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any  other 
thing.  Self  is  an  agreeable  object ;  and  for  the  reason  now  given, 
must  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other  object.  Is  this  sufficient  to 
account  foi:^the  prevalence  of  self-love  ?f 

91.  In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  suggested,  that  some 
circumstances  maie  beings  or  things  fit  objects  for  desire,  others 

of  a  virtuous  action,  oue  must  be  virtuous ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  char- 
itable action,  one  must  think  charity  laudable  at  least,  if  not  a  dutjjr.  It  is 
otherwise  where  a  man  gives  charity  merely  for  the  sake  of  ostentation ;  for 
this  he  may  do  without  having  any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his  temper. 

*  As  the  benevolence  of  many  human  actions  is  beyond  the  possibility  ot 
doubt,  the  argument  commonly  insisted  on  for  reconciling  such  actions  to  the 
selfish  system,  is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  benevolent 
action,  or  nn  action  of  any  kind,  is  the  pleasure  that  it  affords  me.  So  much 
then  is  yielded,  that  we  are  pleased  when  we  do  good  to  others ;  which  is  a 
Jair  admission  of  the  principle  of  benevolence ;  for  without  that  prizroiplo,  what 
pleasure  could  one  have  in  doing  good  to  others  ?  And  admitting  a  princi{)le 
of  benevolence,  why  may  it  not  be  a  motive  to  action,  as  well  as  selfisnness  is, 
or  any  other  principle? 

t  [Consult  Beattie's  Moral  Science,  286-9.] 

88.  Passions  and  actions  that  are  selfish ;  social ;  neither.    II1ttslratioiUL'>Boin«rk8  Oi 
charity  ;  on  an  act  of  justice;  on  meeting  witli  an  act  of  generosity. 
ti9.  ^fhe  error  of  referring  all  actions  to  selMove.    Its  refutaUoo. 
90.  The  predominance  of  self-love  accounted  for. 
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noi.    This  hint  ought  to  be  pui'sued.     It  is  a  truth  ascertained  by 
universal  experienoe,  that  a  thing  which  in  our  apprehension  is 
beyond  reach,  never  is  the  object  of  desire ;  lio  man  in  his  right  ^ 
senses  desires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  descend  to  the  centre  of  . 
the  earth:  we  may  amuse  ourselves  in  a  revene,  >vith  building 
castles  in  the  air,  and  wishing  for  what  can  never  happen ;  but  such 
things  never  move  desire.     And  indeed  a  desire  to  do  what  we  are 
sensible  is  beyond  our  jpower,  would  be  altogether  absurd.    In  the 
next  place,  though  the  difficulty  of  attainment  with  respect  to  things 
within  reach  often  inflames  desire,  yet  where  the  prospect  of  at- 
lainment  is  £unt,  and  the  evei^t  extremely  uncertain,  the  object^ 
however  agreeable,  seldom  raiseth  any  strong  desire  :  thus  beauty,  ■ 
or  any  other  good  quality,  in  a  woman  of  rank,  seldom  raises  love 
in  a  man  greatly  her  inferior.     In  the  third  place,  different  objects, 
equally  within  reach,  raise  emotions  in  different  degrees ;  and  when 
desire  accompanies  any  of  these  emotions,  its  strength,  as  is  natural, 
IS  proportioned  to  that  of  its  cause.    Hence  the  remarkab]f|  fliffr^"^^ 
mjonpc  ^^'^Vfr**  ^ii^ted  to  beings  inamy"a^ft|  j^l^in^ftt^,  «^^  i.ofi/Mi^| » 
ore  emotion  caused  by  a  rational  being  is  out  of  measure  stronger 
than  any  caused  by  an  animal  without  reason ;  and  an  emotion 
raised  by  such  an  animal,  is  stronger  than  what  is  caused  by  anv 
thing  inanimate.     There  is  a  separate  reason  why  desire  of  which 
a  rational  being  is  the  object,  should  be  the  strongest :  our  desires 
swell  by  partial  gratification ;  and  the  means  we  have  of  gratifying 
desire,  by  benefiting  or  harming  a  rational  being,  are  without  end : 
desire  directed  to  an  inanimate  being,  susceptible  neither  of  pleasure 
nor  pain,  is  not  capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of  ac-^ 
quiring  the  property.    Hence  it  is,  that  though  every  emotion  ac-  i 
oompanied  with  desire,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  passion ;  yet,  com-  \ 
monly,  none  of  these  are  denominated  passions,  but  where  a  sensible^' 
being,  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  the  object. 

? 

SECTION  II-      * 

Power  of  Sounds  to  raise  JEmotions  and  Passions. 

92.  Upon  a  review,  I  find  the  foregoing  section  almost  wholly 
employed  upon  emotions  and  passions  raised  by  objects  of  sight, 
though  they  are  also  raised  by  objects  of  hearing.  As  this  happened 
without  intention,  merely  because  such  objects  are  familiar  above 
others,  I  find  it  proper  to  add  a  short  section  upon  the  power  of 
sounds  to  raise  emotions  and  passions. 

I  begin  with  comparing  sounds  and  visible  objects  with  respect  to 
Uieir  influence  upon  the  mind.     It  has  already  been  observed,  that 

91.  What  is  said  of  things  bejond  oar  reach ;  of  things  difficult  to  attain;  of  dlffeivttt 
4liMla  equally  within  reach  *    T K>slrtis  directod  to  beings  inanimate    animate ;  ration'*' 
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of  all  external  objects,  rational  beings,  especially  of  O'jir  own  species^ 
have  the  most  powerful  influence  in  raising  emotions  and  passions ; 
and,  as  ^ech  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  by  which  one 
human  being  can  display  itself  to  another,  the  objects  of  the  eye 
must  so  far  yield  preference  to  those  of  the  ear.  With  respect  to 
inanimate  objects  of  sight,  sounds  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  raise 
both  terror  and  mirth  beyond  what  can  be  done  by  any  such  object. 
Music  has  a  commanding  influence  over  the  mind,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  words.  Objects  of  sight  may  indeed  contribute 
to  the  same  end,  but  more  faintly ;  as  where  a  love  poem  is  re- 
hearsed in  a  shady  grove,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  purling  stream.  But 
sounds,  which  are  vastly  more  ductile  and  various,  readily  accom- 
pany all  the  social  aflections  expressed  in  a  poem,  especially  emotions 
of  love  and  pity. 

93.  Music,  having  at  command  a  great  variety  of  emotions,  may, 
like  many  objects  of  sight,  be  made  to  promote  luxury  and  effemi' 
nacy ;  of  which  we  have  instances  without  number,  especially  in 
vocal  music.  But,  with  respect  to  its  pure  and  refined  pleasures, 
music  goes  hand  in  hand  witli  gardening  and  architecture,  her  sister 
arts,  in  humanizing  and  polishing  the  mind ;  of  which  none  can 
doubt  who  have  felt  the  charms  of  music.  But,  if  authority  be 
required,  the  following  passage  from  a  grave  historian,  eminent  for 
solidity  of  judgment,  must  have  the  greatest  weight  Polybius, 
speaking  of  the  people  of  Cynaetha,  an  Arcadian  tribe,  has  the  fol 
lowing  train  of  reflections :  "  As  the  Arcadians  have  always  beeu 
celebrated  for  their  piety,  humanity,  and  hospitality,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Cynaetheans  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Arcadians,  by  savage  manners,  wickedness, 
and  cruelty.  I  can  attribute  this  difference  to  no  other  cause,  bul 
a  total  neglect  among  the  people  of  Cynaetha,  of  an  institution 
established  among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  a  nice  regard  to  their 
manners  and  their  climate :  I  mean  the  discipline  and  exercise  oi 
that  genuine  and  perfect  music,  which  is  useful  in  every  state,  but 
necessary  to  the  Arcadians;  whose  manners,  originally  rigid  and 
austere,  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  incorporate  this  art 
into  the  very  essence  of  their  government." 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  such  influence  attributed  tc 
music,  when,  with  respect  to  another  of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living 
instance  of  an  influence  no  less  powerful.  It  is  unhappily  indeed 
the  revei"se  of  the  former :  for  it  has  done  more  mischief  by  corrupting 
British  manners,  than  music  ever  did  good  in  purifying  those  ot 
Arcadia. 

94.  The  licentious  court  of  Charles  11.,  among  its  many  disorders, 
engendered  a  pest,  the  virulence  of  which  subsists  to  this  day.    The 


02.  Comparative  influence  of  sounds  and  of  visible  objects  to  raise  emotions  and  passiMUk 
—Influence  of  rational  bein^^;  of  speech;  ofmastc. 
98.  Music  and  her  sister  arts.— Polybius'  account  of  the  anclont  Arcadians. 
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&ipiish  co7nedy,  copying  the  manners  of  tlie  couit,  became  abomi- 
nably licentious'  and  continues  so  (1763)  with  very  little  softeninff. 
It  is  there  an  esrablished  rule,  to  deck  out  the  chief  characters  with 
every  vice  in  fashion,  however  gross.    But,  as  such  chiu-actere  viewed 
in  a  time  light  would  be  disgustful,  care  is  taken  to  disguise  their 
deformity  under  the  embellishnients  of  wit,  sprighUiness,  and  good 
humor,  which  in  mixed  company  makes  a  capital  figure.    It  requires 
not  much  thou^t  to  discover  the  poisonous  influence  of  such  plays. 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  last  from  the  severity  and 
restraint  of  a  college  education,  repairs  to  the  capital  disposed  to 
every  sort  of  excess.    The  playhouse  becomes  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  he  is  enchanted  with  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  chj^f 
personages.    The  disgust  which  vice  gives  him  at  firsts  soon  wears 
off,  to  make  way  for  new  notions,  more  liberal  in  his  opinion ;  by 
which  a  sovereign  contempt  for  religion,  and  a  declared  war  upon 
the  chastity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  converted  from  being  ^ 
in&mous  vices  to  be  ^fashionable  virtues.    The  infection  spreads 
gradually  through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  universal.     How  gladly 
would  I  listen  to  any  one  who  should  undertake  to  prove,  that  what 
I  have  been  describing  is  chimerical !    But  the  dissoluteness  of  our 
young  men  of  birth  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  its  reaUty.     Sir 
Harry  Wildair  has  completed  many  a  rake ;  and  in  the  Suspicious 
ffusbandy  Ranger,  the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had  no 
dight  influence  in  spreading  that  character.     What  woman,  tinc- 
tured with  the  playhouse  morals,  would  not  be  the  sprightly,  the 
witty,  though  dissolute  Lady  Townly,  rather  than  the  cold,  the  sober, 
though  virtuous  Lady  Grace  ?   How  odious  ought  writers  to  be  who 
thus  employ  the  talents  they  have  from  their  Maker  most  traitorously 
agsdnst  himself  by  endeavoring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure  his  crea- 
tures !     If  the  comedies' of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with  remorse 
in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue. 
Nor  will  it  afford  any  excuse  to  such  writers,  that  their  comedies  are 
entertaining :  unless  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and  sprighUi- 
ness are  better  suited  to  a  vicious  than  a  virtuous  character.    It 
would  grieve  me  to  think  so ;  and  the  direct  contrary  is  exemplified 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  where  we  are  highly  entertained 
with  the  conduct  of  two  ladies  not  more  remarkable  for  mirtli  and 
spirit  than  for  the  strictest  purity  of  mannera. 

SECTION  IIL 

Causes  of  the  Amotion  of  Joy  and  Sorrow, 

85.  This  subject  was  purposely  reserved  for  a  separate  section, 
because  it  could  not,  with  perspicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general 

04.  Tha  QorruDtinx  inilucnoe  of  English  comedy.    How  abown 
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head.  An  emotion  accompanied  with  desire  is  termed  a  passion  j 
and  when  the  desire  is  fulfilled,  the  passion  is  said  to  be  gratified. 
Now,  the  gratification  of  eveiy  passioB  must  be  pleasant ;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  accomplishment  of  any 
wish  or  desire  should  affect  us  with  joy :  I  know  of  no  exception  but 
when  a  man  stung  with  remorse  desires  to  chastise  and  punish  him- 
self The.  joy  of  gratification  is  properly  called  an  emotion ;  be- 
cause it  makes  us  happy  in  our  present  situation,  and  is  ultimate  \h 
k&  jiature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  any  thing  beyond.  On  the 
other  hand,  sorrow  must  be  the  result  of  an  event  contrary  to  what 
we  desire;  for  if  the  accompHshment  of  desire  produce  joy,  it  is 
equally  natural  that  disappointment  should  produce  sorrow. 
•  An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls  out  by  accident, 
without  being  foreseen  or  thought  of,  and  which  therefore  coujd  not 
be  the  object  of  desire,  raiseth  an  emotion  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  now  mentioned ;  but  the  cause  must  be  different ;  for  there  can 
be  no  gratification  where  there  is  no  desire.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, far  to  seek  for  a  cause :  it  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  man, 
that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any 
of  his  connections ;  if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives  him  joy ;  if  unfortu- 
nate, it  gives  him  sorrow. 

96.  In  no  situation  doth  joy  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon 
the  removal  of  any  violent  distress  of  mind  or  body ;  and  in  no 
situation  doth  sorrow  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon  the  removal 
of  what  makes  us  happy.  The  sensibility  of  our  nature  serves  in 
part  to  account  for  these  effects.  Other  causes  concur.  One  is, 
that  violent  distress  always  raises  an  anxious  desire  to  be  free  from 
it ;  and  therefore  its  removal  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be 
possessed  of  any  thing  that  makes  us  happy,  without  wishing  its 
continuance ;  and  therefore  its  removal,  by  crossing  our  wishes,  must 
create  sorrow.  The  principle  of  contrast  is  another  cause:  an 
emotion  of  joy  arising  upon  the  removal  of  pain,  is  increased  by 
contrast  when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  distress :  an  emotion  of 
sorrow,  upon  being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  increased  by  contrast 
when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  happiness ; 

Jaffler.  There^s  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
But^  happier  than  rae.    For  I  have  known 
The  lasciOQs  sweets  of  plenty :  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  tny  head, 
And  never  wakM  but  to  ajoyful  morning. 
Yet  now  must  fall  like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  withered  in  the  ripening. 

Venice  Freseroed^  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme 
pleasure  that  follows  a  cessation  of  bodily  pain ;  as  when  one  is  re« 

* • • -     -—  — 1  -  _ 

96.  When  an  emotion  is  called  a  passion. — ^Why  gratified  passion  is  pleasant  Excep- 
tion.—Why  ttie  joy  of  gratification  is  termed  an  emotion. — The  emotion  raised  by  aa 
accidental  event,  whether  fortimate  or  uufortiuate. 
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Bey^di  from  the  rack,  or  from  a  violent  fit  of  tbe  stone.  What  is 
said  explains  this  difficulty,  in  tlie  easiest  and  simplest  manner : 
cessatioa  of  bodily  pain  is  not  of  itself  a  pleasure,  for  a  non-em  or  , 
a  negative  can  neither  give  pleasure  nor  pain  ;  but  man  is  so  framed 
by  nature  as  to  rejoice  when  he  is  eased  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be  V 
sorrowful  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This  branch  of  our 
constitution  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  Uie  pleasure.  The  gratification 
of  desire  comes  in  as  an  accessory  caase;  and  contrast  joins"  Its 
'feroe,  by  increasing  the  sense  of  our  present  happiness.  In  the  case 
of  an  acuto  pain,  a  peculiar  circumstance  contributes  its  part :  the 
brisk  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits  occasioned  by  acute  pain  con- 
tinues after  the  pain  is  gone,  and  produceth  a  very  pleasant  emotion. 
Sickness  hath  not  that  effect,  because  it  is  always  attended  with  a 
depression  of  spirits. 

97.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  acute  pain,  occa- 
sions a  mixed  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful :  the  partial 
diminution  produceth  joy  in  proportion ;  but  the  remaining  pain 
balanceth  the  joy.  This  mixed  emotion,  however,  hath  no  long  en- 
durance ;  fi>r  the  joy  that  ariseth  upon  the  diminution  of  pain  soon 
vanisheth,  and  leavetli  in  the  undisturbed  possession  that  '^egree  of 
paiit  which  remains. 

What  is  above  observed  about  bodily  pain,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  distresses  of  the  mind ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  arti- 
fice, to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of  g(^  news  by  alarming  our 


'ears. 


SECTION  IV. 

Sympathetic  Emotion  of  Virtue^  and  its  cause. 

98.  One  feeling  there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate  view,  for  its 
singularity  as  well  as  utility.  Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a 
passion,  seems  uncertain :  the  former  it  can  scarce  be,  because  it  in- 
volvee  desire ;  the  latter  it  can  scarce  be,  because  it  has  no  obiecL 
But  this  feeling,  and  its  nature,  will  be  best  understooa  from  ex- 
amples. A  signal  act  of  gratitude  produceth  in  the  spectator  or 
reader,  not. only  love  or  esteem  for  the  author,  but  also  a  separate 
feeling,  being  a  vagu'^  feeling  of  gratitude  without  an  object ;  a 
feeling,  however,  that  aisposes  the  spectator  or  reader  to  acts  of 
gratitude,  more  than  upon  an  ordinary  occasion.  This  feeling  is 
overlooked  by  writers  upon  ethics ;  but  a  man  may  be  convinced  of 
its  peality,  by  attentively  watching  his  own  heart  when  he  thinks 

96L  111  wbat  eaaes  do  Jot  and  sorrow  riw  to  the  grettost  height?  The  caases  Mslgned. 
<)uot«t1on  flrom  VuUce  A*0««rMcL~Aooount  for  the  pleasare  that  follows  a  cessation  «f 
bodilTnalB. 

97.  SmotioB  produced  hj  tie  gradual  dimlnutioa  of  acate  pain.  Distresses  of  tke 
Blind. 
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warmly  of  any  signal  act  of  gratitude :  lie  will  be  conscious  of  the 
feeling,  as  distinct  from  the  esteem  or  admiration  he  has  for  the 
grateftil  person.  '  The  feeling  is  singular  in  the  following  respect, 
Siat  it  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  perform  acts  of  gratitude, 
without  having  any  object ;  though  in  that  state,  the  mind,  won- 
derfully bent  on  an  object,  neglects  no  opportunity  to  vent  itself: 
any  act  of  kindness  or  good-will,  that  would  pass  unregarded  upon 
another  occasion,  is  greedily  seized ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  con- 
verted into  a  red  passion  of  gratitude :  in  such  a  state,  favors  are 
returned,  double. 

99.  In  like  manner,  a  courageous  action  produceth  in  a  spectator 
the  passion  of  admiration  directed  to  the  author :  and  besides  this 
well-known  passion,  a  separate  feeling  is  raised  in  the  spectator, 
which  may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage  ;  because,  while  under 
its  influence,  he  is  conscious  of  a  boldness  and  intrepidity  beyond 
what  is  usual,  and  longs  for  proper  objects  upon  which  to  exert  this 
emotion : 

Spnmantemque  darl,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votiB 
Optatapram,  aat  falvam  deacendere  monte  leonem. 

^neid,  lY,  158. 

Non  altramente  ill  tanro,  ove  Tirriti 
Geloso  amor  con  stimoli  pungenti, 
Horribilmente  mugge^  o  co'mnggiti 
Gil  spirtd  in  He  risveglia,  e  Tire  ardenti : 
EU  como  agu#za  ai  tronchi,  a  par  ch'  inviti 
Con  vani  colpi  aMa  battaglia  i  venti. 

TassOj  Canto  vii.  at.  55, 

So  full  of  valor  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  luces. 

Tempest,  Act  IV.  So.  4. 

The  emotions  raised  by  music,  independent  of  words,  must  be  all 
of  this  nature :  courage  roused  by  martial  music  performed  upon 
instruments  without  a  voice,  cannot  be  directed  to  any  object ;  nor 
can  grief  or  pity  raised  by  melancholy  music  of  the  same  kind  have 
an  object. 

100.  For  another  example,  let  us  figure  some  grand  and  heroic 
action,  highly  agreeable  to  the  spectator :  besides  veneration  for  the 
author,  the  spectator  feels  in  himself  an  unusual  dignity  of  character, 
which  disposeth  him  to  great  and  noble  actions ;  and  herein  chiefly 
consists  the  extreme  delight  every  one  hath  in  the  histories  of  con- 
querors and  heroes. 

This  singular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed  the  sympathetic  enuh 
Hon  of  virtue^  resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  well-known  appetites 
tliat  lead  to  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the  species.  The 
appetites  of 'hunger,  thirst,  and  animal  love,  arise  in  the  mind  before 
they  are  directed  to  any  object;  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  the 

98,  Feelings  produced  by  contemplating  a  signal  act  of  gratltada    In  irhat  does  tlieir 
sin^larity  consist? 

99.  Tlie  elTectof  contemplf  ting  a  conrogeons  action.— The  effect  of  martial  and  of  mel« 
aui^boly  miLslc. 
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nuQd  motd  solioitous  for  a  proper  object,  than  when  under  the  in- 
fiaence  of  any  of  these  appetites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold,  may  well  be  termed  the 
tympaihetk  emotion  of  virtue ;  for  it  is'  raised  in  the  spectator,  or 
in  a  reader,  by  virtuous  actions  of  every  kind,  and  by  no  other  sort 
When  we  contemplate  a  vii*tuous  action,  which  fails  not  to  prompt 
our  love  for  the  author,  our  propensity  at  the  same  time  to  such 
actions  is  so  much  enlivened,  as  to  become  for  a  time  an  actual 
emotion.  But  no  man  hath  a  propensity  to  vice  as  such :  on  the 
contrary,  a  wicked  deed  disgusts  him,  and  makes  him  abhor  the 
author ;  and  this  abhorrence  is  a  strong  antidote  against  vice,  as 
long  as  any  impression  remains  of  the  wicked  action. 

101.  In  a  rough  road,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  country  is  refreshing ; 
and  here  a  delightful  prospect  opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful 
to  observe  what  incitements  there  are  to  virtue  in  the  human  frame : 
justice  is  perceived  to  be  our  duty,  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural 
punishments,  from  which  the  guilty  never  escape ;  to  perform  noble 
and  generous  actions,  a  warm  sense  of  their  dignity  and  superior 
excellence  is  a  most  efficacious  incitement.  And  to  leave  virtue  in 
no  quarter  unsupported,  here  is  unfolded  an  aUmlral^le  contrivance, 


by  which  good  example  comBi?in?!gl1ie  heart,  and  adds  to  virtue  the 
force  of  habit.  We  approve  every  virtuous  action,  and  bestow  our 
affection  on  the  author ;  but  if  virtuous  actions  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  us,  good  example  would  not  have  great  influence :  the 
sympathetic  emotion  under  consideration  bestows  upon  good  ex- 
ample  the  utmost  influence,  by  prompting  us  to  imitate  what  we 
admire.  This  singular  emotion  will  readuy  find  an  object  to  exert 
itself  upon :  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exists  without  producing  some 
effect ;  because  virtuous  emotions  of  that  sort,  ai*e  in  some  degree  an 
exercise  of  virtue :  they  are  a  mental  exercise  at  least,  if  tbey  appear 
not  externally.  And  every  exercise  of  virtue,  internal  and  external, 
leads  to  habit ;  for  a  disposition  or  propensity  of  the  mind,  like  a 
limb  of  the  body,  becomes  stronger  by  exercise.  Proper  means,  at 
the  same  time,  being  ever  at  hand  to  raise  this  sympathetic  emotion, 
its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good  measure,  supply  the  want  of 
a  more  complete  exercise.  Tlius,  by  proper  discipline,  every  person 
may  acquire  a  settled  habit  of  virtue :  intercourse  with  men  of  worth, 
histories  of  generous  and  disinterested  actions,  and  frequent  medita- 
tion upon  them,  keep  the  sympathetic  emotion  in  constant  exercise, 
which  by  degrees  introduceth  a  habit,  and  confii-ms  the  autiiority  of 
virtue :  with  respect  to  education  in  pai'ticular,  what  a  spacious  and 
commodious  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  young  person  is  here  opened  I 

lOd  Wbenoe  the  delight  taken  in  re«din|f  the  history  of  heroes  end  conqQeroA-^B** 
Aeries  upon  the  sympethoUo  emotion  of  virtue. — Has  man  a  propensitj  to  vice  a%  9mch  t 

1M.  Inoitements  to  virtue  in  the  human  finuno.— The  efltet  or  eveij  ozeroiM  of  TtltQ^ 
••<iIo«  hablta  of  Tirtae  m^  be  aoqoiraiL 
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SECTION  T. 

In  many  instances  one  Amotion  is  productive  of  another.    The  satne 

of  Passions, 

102.  In  the  first  chapter  it  is  observed,  that  the  relations  by 
which  things  are  connected,  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
train  of  our  ideas.  I  here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  less 
remarkable,  in  the  production  of  emotions  and  passions.  Beginning 
with  the  former,  an  agreeable  object  makes  every  thing  connected 
with  it  appear  agreeable ;  for  the  mind  gliding  sweetly  and  easily 
through  related  objects,  carries  along  the  agreeable  properties  it 
meets  with  in  its  passage,  and  bestows  them  on  the  present  object, 
which  thereby  appears  more  agreeable  than  when  considered  apart. 
No  relation  is  more  intimate  than  that  between  a  being  and  its 
qualities:  and  accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero,  even  the  slightest, 
makes  a  greater  figure  Qian  more  substantial  qualities  in  others.  The 
propensity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  properties  from  one  object  to 
another,  is  sometimes  so  vigorous  as  to  convert  defects  into  properties: 
the  wry  neck  of  Alexander  was  imitated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  real 
beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter :  Lady  Percy,  speaking  of  her 
husbcmd  Hotspur, 

By  his  liffht 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 

To  do  brave  acts.    He  was  indeed  the  glass, 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  dress  themselves. 

He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait : 

And  speaking  thick,  ivhich  Nature  made  his  blemish, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant: 

For  those  who  coald  speak  slow  and  tardily, 

Woald  tarn  their  own  perfection  to  abase, 

To  seem  like  him. 

Second  Part^  Esnry  IV,  Act  11.  Sc.  6. 

109.  The  same  communication  of  passion  obtains  in  the  relation 
of  principal  and  accessory.  Pride,  of  which  self  is  the  object,  ex- 
pands itself  upon  a  house,  a  garden,  servants,  equipage,  and  every 
accessory.  A  lover  addresseth  his  fiur  one's  glove  in  the  following 
terms: 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relics  has  the  same  natural  foundation ;  and  that 
foundation,  with  the  superstructure  of  superstition,  has  occasioned 
much  blind  devotion  to  the  most  ridiculous  objects — to  the  supposed 
milk,  for  example,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  supposed  blood  of  St. 

102.  Inflaenoe  of  the  relsttons  of  things  In  prodnefln^  emotions  and  pssslons.— The  In* 
flaence  of  an  agreeable  object  on  connected  objects. — ^The  relation  of  a  being  and  its  qnall> 
Uca.— The  propensity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  properties  from  one  ol^ect  to  anotb«r.  - 
The  wry  ucvk  of  Alcxai  ler.—The  speech  of  Lady  Percy  concerning  Hotspur. 
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Jamiarius.^  A  temple  is  in  a  proper  sense  an  accessory  of  (he 
deitj  to  which  it  is  dedicated :  Diana  is  riiaste,  and  not  cnly  hef 
temple,  but  the  very  icicle  which  hangs  on  it,  must  partake  of  Uiat 
proper^: 

The  noble  sifter  of  PorlicolA, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  ciiaste  as  the  icicle 
Tbat^s  curdled  by  the  fro»t  from  pureat  snow, 
Aad  Uangs  on  Dianas  temple. 

OorwlantUj  Act  V.  So.  8. 

Tbus  it  is,  that  the  respect  and  esteem  which  the  great,  the  pow 
eHbl,  the  opulent  natui'ally  command,  are  in  some  measure  com 
mnnicated  to  their  dress,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their  conneo- 
tioDs :  and  it  is  this  communication  of  properties,  which,  prevailing 
even  orer  the  natural  taste  of  beauty,  heli>s  to  give  currency  to  what 
is  called  the  fashion, 

104.  By  means  of  the  same  easiness  of  communication,  every  bad 
quality  in  an  enemy  is  spread  upon  all  his  connections.  The  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Ravaillac  for  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  ordains  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building  should  ever  be 
erected  on  that  spot  Enmity  will  extend  passion  to  objects  still 
less  connected.  The  Swiss  suffer  no  peacocks  to  live,  because  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock^s  tail  in  his 
crest  A  relation  more  slight  and  transitory  than  that  of  enmity, 
may  have  the  same  effect :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  becomes 
an  object  of  aversion  : 

Fellow,  be^rone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  si|rht ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  mot^t  ugly  man. 

Flnff  John^  Act  III.  So.  1. 

Yet  the  fir»t  brin^r  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office :  and  hia  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  sullen  bell 
RememberM  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Second  Part^  Benry  IV,  Act  I.  So.  8. 

In  borrowing  thus  properties  from  one  object  to  bestow  them  on 
another,  it  is  not  any  object  indifferently  that  will  answer.  The  ob 
ject  from  which  properties  are  borrowed,  must  be  such  as  to  warm 
the  mind  and  enliven  the  ima^nation.  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  woman^ 
which  inflames  the  imagination,  is  readily  communicated  to  a  glove, 
as  above  mentioned ;  but  the  greatest  beauty  a  glove  is  susceptible 


108L  The  communication  of  passion  in  the  relation  of  prindpal  and 
LoTO.— TeneraUon  fur  reUoa.— A  temple.— Diana.— The  &shlon. 
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of,  touclies  the  mind  so  little,  as  to  be  entirely  dropped  in  paRsing 
from  it  to  the  owner.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  any 
dress  upon  a  fine  woman  is  becoming ;  but  that  ornaments  upon 
one  who  is  homely,  must  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any  remarkable 
J  effect  in  mending  her  appearance.* 
•*  ^^^jtu^^  105.  The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  properly  be  termed 

'         I      *    f  secondary^  being  occasioned  ^either  by  antecedent  emotions  or  ante- 
-f  '  .  cedent  passions,  which  in  that  respect  may  be  termed  primary, 

\  And  to  complete  the  present  theory,  I  must  add,  that  a  secondary 
;  emotion  may  readily  swell  into  a  passion  for  the  accessory  object, 
provided  the  accessory  be  a  proper  object  for  desire.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  one  passion  is  often  productive  of  another :  examples  are 
without  number ;  the  sole  difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.  I  begin 
with  self-love,  and  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love  to  children. 
Eveiy  man,  besides  making  part  of  a  greater  system,  like  a  comet,  a 
planet,  or  satellite  only,  hath  a  less  system  of  his  own,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  represents  the  sun  darting  his  fire  and  heat  all  around ; 
especially  upon  his  nearest  connections :  the  connection  between  a 
man  and  his  children,  fundamentally  that  of  cause  and  effect,  be- 
comes, by  the  addition  of  other  circumstances,  the  completest  that 
can  be  among  individuals ;  and  therefore  self-love,  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  all  passions,  is  readily  expanded  upon  children.  The  second- 
aiy  emotion  they  produce  by  means  of  their  connection,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  move  desire  even  from  the  beginning ;  and  the 
new  passion  swells  by  degrees,  till  it  rivals  in  some  measure  self-love, 
iie  primary  passion.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  theory,  I 
irge  the  following  "argument.  Remorse  for  betraying  a  friend,  or 
murdering  an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  makes  a  man  even  hate  himself: 
in  that  state,  he  is  not  conscious  of  affection  to  his  children,  but 
rather  of  disgust  or  ill-will.  What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  that 
change,  other  than  the  hatred  he  has  to  himself,  which  is  expanded 
upon  his  children.  And  if  so,  may  we  not  with  equal  reason  derive 
from  self-love,  some  part  at  least  of  the  affection  a  man  generally 
has  to  them  ? 

106.  The  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  blood  relations,  depends 

*  A  house  and  gardens  surrounded  with  pleasant  fields,  all  in  good  order, 
bestow  greater  lustre  upon  the  owner  than  at  first  will  be  imagined.  The 
beauties  of  the  former  are,  by  intimacy  of  connection,  readily  communicated 
to  the  latter;  and  if  it  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  himself,  we 
naturally  transfer  to  him  whatever  of  design,  art,  or  taste  appears  in  the  per- 
formance. Should  not  this  be  a  strong  motive  with  proprietors  to  embellish 
and  improve  their  fields  ? 

104,  Bad  qualities  in  an  enemy  diffused.— Sentence  against  Ravaillac— The  Swiss  against 
peacocks. — The  bearer  of  bad  tidings.    Illustration^  from  Shaksneare. — In   borrowing 

(•roperiiea  from  one  object  to  bestow  them  on  anotlier,  not  every  object  will  answer.    II- 
u»trate. 

105.  Distinction  between  seconiary  and  primary  emotions. — One  passion  productive  oi 
anotSier. — Self-love  produces  love  to  cliiUU'rn.— Man  comparod  to  tie  solar  systejn. — Self- 
li«i»  id,  arising  frcm  a  base  act,  is  extended  to  his  ohildrcn. 
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partly  do  the  same  principle :  self-love  is  also  expanded  upon  them ; 
and  tLe  communicated  passion  is  more  or  less  vigorous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  connection.  Nor  doth  self-love  rest  here :  it  is,  by 
the  force  of  connection,  communicated  even  to  things  inanimate ; 
and  hence  tlie  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  property,  and  to  every 
thing  he  calls  his  own. 

Friendship,  less  vigorous  than  self-love,  is,  for  that  reason,  less  apt 
to  communicate  itself  to  the  friend's  children,  or  other  relations. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  such  communicated  passion, 
arising  from  friendship  when  it  is  strong.  Friendship  may  go  higher 
in  the  matrimonial  state  than  in  any  other  condition ;  and  Otway, 
in  Venice  Preserved^  takes  advantage  of  that  circumstance :  in  the 
scene  where  Belvidera  sues  to  her  &ther  for  pardon,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  pleading  her  mother's  merits,  and  the  resemblance  she 
bore  to  her  mother : 

jPHuli.  My  daaghter ! 

Bdrntfera,  Yes,  yoar  daughter,  by  a  mother 
Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honor, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes. 
Dear  to  your  arms.    By  all  the  joys  she  gave  you 
When  in  her  blooming  years  she  was  your  treasure. 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  face  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  y*  have  kissed  so  often, 
Pleiidiug  the  cause  of  your  poor  cast-off  child. 

And  again, 

Beloidera,  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  mo 
By  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother : 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  fate  yet  spard^d  her. 

ActV.  Scl. 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  action,  or  any  illustrious  qualifi- 
cation, in  my  son  or  my  friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over«value  my 
self:  if  I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  son  upon  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  him,  it  is  still  nK>re  natural  that  I  should  value  myself 
upon  account  of  my  connection  with  him. 

107.  Friendship,  or  any  other  social  affection,  may,  by  changing 
the  object,  produce  opposite  effects. 

Pity,  by  interesting  us  strongly  for  the  person  in  distress,  must  of 
consequence  inflame  our  resentment  against  the  author  of  the  dis- 
tress :  for,  in  general,  the  affection  we  have  for  any  man,  generates 
in  us  good-wiU  to  his  friends,  and  ill-will  to  his  enemies.  Shaks- 
peare  shows  great  art  in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Antony 
over  the  body  of  Caesar.  He  first  endeavors  to  excite  gnef  in  the 
hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  the  deplorable  loss  of  so  great  a  man  : 
this  passion,  interesting  them  strongly  in  Caesar's  £site,  could  not  &il 
to  produce  a  lively  sense  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  con- 

ItMl  The  afTection  a  man  bears  to  blood  relations,  and  even  to  thinfls  inanimate,  depend! 
on  what?— Oommnnicated  passion  arising  flrom  Ariends^ip ;  eBpeolalTy  in  the  matrimonial 
Mate.    Instanoe  from  Venie*  /VMcrcwC— The  effoet  upon  us  of  any  meritorious  qnalifi 
%ii:n  In  a  son  or  fHencL 
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Hpiratoi-s ;  an  infallible  method  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  tbm 
people  beyond  all  bounds : 

Antony,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  JElrst  time  ever  Csesar  ^ut  it  on  | 
'Twas  on  a  summer^s  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii — 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius*  dagger  through  ;•— 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made. 
Through  this  the  well -beloved  Brutus  stabbM ; 
And,  as  he  pIuckM  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followM  it ! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved, 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar^s  angel. 
Judge,  oh  you  Gods  I  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  1 
This,  this,  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor^s  arms, 
Quite  van^uishM  him ;  then  burst  his  mighty  hQwrt; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
"Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  feU, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  statue. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
"Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
0.  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
Tne  dint  of  pitv :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls  I  what  I  weep  you  when  you  out  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here  I 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd  as  you  bee,  by  traitors. 

Julius  GcBsarj  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

Had  Antony  endeavored  to  excite  his  audience  to  vengeance,  with- 
out paving  the  way  by  raising  their  grief,  his  speech  would  not  have 
made  the  same  impression. 

108.  Hatred,  and  other  dissocial  passions,  produce  effects  directly 
opposite  to  those  above  mentioned.  If  J  hate  a  man,  his  children, 
his  relations,  nay  his  property,  become  to  me  objects  of  aversion :  his 
enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  disposed  to  esteem. 

The  more  slight  and  transitory  relations  are  not  favorable  to  the 
communication  of  passion.  Anger,  when  sudden  and  violent,  is  one 
exception ;  for,  if  the  person  who  did  the  injury  be  removed  out  of 
reach,  that  passion  will  vent  itself  against  any  related  object,  how- 
ever slight  the  relation  be.  Another  exception  makes  a  greater 
figure :  a  group  of  beings  or  things  becomes  often  the  object  of  a 
communicated  passion,  even  where  the  relation  of  the  individuals  to 
the  percipient  is  but  slight  Thus,  though  I  put  no  value  upon  a 
single  man  for  living  in  the  same  town  with  myself;  my  townsmen, 
however,  considered  in  a  body,  are  preferred  before  others.  This  is 
still  more  remarkable  with  respect  to  my  countrymen  in  general : 
the  grandeur  of  the  complex  objects  swells  the  passion  of  self-love 

107.  Any  social  affection,  by  changing  the  object  prodnoes  opposite  effeots.— Pity 
leads  to  rosenttnent— The  fhneral  oraticzi  of  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  C«sar.  Bcw 
adapted  to  escite  to  venge&nce. 
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I jf  the  relation  I  have  to  my  native  country ;  and  every  passion, 
wLen  it  swells  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  hath  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  expand  itself  along  related  objects.  In  fact,  instances  are  not 
rare,  of  persons,  who  upon  all  occasions  are' willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country.  Such  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man  hath  a  complex  object^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  general 
term. 

109.  The  sense  of  order  hath  influence  in  the  communication  of 
passion.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  a  man^s  affection  to  his 
parents  is  less  vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  nature  in 
descending  to  children,  aids  the  transition  of  the  affection :  the 
asottit  to  a  parent,  contrary  to  that  order,  makes  the  transition  more 
difiicult  Gratitude  to  a  benefactor  is  readily  extended  to  his 
children ;  but  not  so  readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  natural  and  inverted  order,  is  not  so  considerable, 
but  that  it  may  be  balanced  by  other  circumstances.  Pliny  gives 
an  account  of  a  woman  of  rank  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime ; 
and,  to  avoid  public  shame,  detained  in  piison  to  die  of  hunger : 
her  life  being  prolonged  beyond  expectation,  it  was  discovered  that 
sheVas  nourished  t>y  sucking  milk  from  the  breasts  of  her  daughter* 
This  instance  of  filial  piety,  which  aided  the  transition,  and  made 
ascent  no  less  easy  than  descent  is  commonly,  procured  a  pardon  to 
the  mother,  and  a  pension  to  both.  The  story  of  Androcles  and 
the  lion  may  be  accounted  for  in  die  same  manner :  the  admira- 
tion, of  which  the  lion  was  the  object  for  his  kindness  and  grati- 
tade  to  Androcles,  pixniuced  good-will  to  Androcles,  and  a  pardon 
of  his  crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  observations  upon  communicated  passions. 
I  love  my  daughter  less  after  she  is  married,  and  im  mother  less 
after  a  second  marriage :  the  mari-iage  of  my  son  or  <,f  my  father 
diminishes  not  my  affection  so  remaikably.  The  same  observation 
holds  with  respect  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and  other  passions :  the 
love  I  bear  my  friend,  is  but  faintly  extended  to  his  mariied 
daughter :  the  resentment  I  have  against  a  man  is  readily  extended 
against  children  who  make  part  of  his  family;  not  so  readily 
affainst  children  who  are  foris-familiated,*  especially  by  marriage. 
This  difference  is  also  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than  in  sons. 
These  are  curious  fiicts ;  and,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause,  we 
must  examine  minutely  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a 
passion  is  extended  to  a  related  object  In  considering  two  things 
as  related,  the  mind  is  not  stationaiy,  but  passeth  and  repasseth 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  viewing  the  relation  from  each  of  them 

[♦  Foris^amUiated  ;—peT^j\By  who  having  received  a  portion  of  the  paternal 
ftitate,  give  up  all  title  to  a  further  share.] 

106.  O^ratlon  of  hatred  and  other  Ifeaoolal  affoctioDs.— ^Tranaitcry  relatiois,  m  t  tkYOt* 
■Mo  to  tae  oommonfoation  of  passioa    Two  exceptions. 

3* 
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perhaps  oftener  than  once ;  which  holds  more  especially  in  consider* 
ing  a  relation  between  things  of  unequal  rank,  as  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  or  between  a  principal  and  an  accessory :  in  contem- 
plating, for  example,  the  relation  between  a  building  and  its  orna- 
ments, the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single  transition  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  it  must  also  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the 
latter,  and  passing  from  it  to  the  former.  This  vibration  of  the  mind 
in  passing  and  repassing  between  things  related,  explains  the  facts 
above  mentioned  :  the  mind  passeth  easily  from  the  father  to  the 
daughter ;  but  where  the  daughter  is  married,  this  new  relation 
attracts  the  mind,  and  obstructs,  in  some  measure,  the  return  from 
the  daughter  to  the  father ;  and  any  circumstance  that  obstructs 
the  mind  in  passing  and  repassing  between  its  objects,  occasions  a 
like  obstruction  in  the  communication  of  passion.  The  marriage  ot 
a  male  obstnicts  less  the  easiness  of  transition,  because  a  male  is 
less  sunk  by  the  relation  of  maniage  than  a  female. 

110.  The  foregoing  instances  are  of  passion  communicated  fiom 
one  object  to  another.  But  one  passion  may  be  generated  by 
another,  without  change  of  object.  It  in  general  is  observable,  that 
a  passion  paves  the  way  to  others  similar  in  tTieir  tone^  whet'her 
directed  to  the  same  or  to  a  different  object ;  for  the  inind,  heated 
by  any  passion,  is,  in  that  state,  more  susceptible  of  a  new  im* 
pression  in  a  similar  tone,  than  when  cool  and  quiescent.  It  is  a 
common  obsei'vation,  that  pity  generally  produceth  friendship  for  a 
person  in  distress.  One  reason  is,  that  pity  interests  us  in  its  ob- 
ject, and  recommends  all  its  virtuous  qualities:  female  beauty 
accordingly  shows  best  in  distress ;  being  more  apt  to  inspire  love 
than  upon  an  ordinary  occasion.  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that 
pity,  warming  and  melting  the  spectator,  prepares  him  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  tender  affections;  and  pity  is  readily  improved  into 
love  or  friendship,  by  a  certain  tenderness  and  concern  for  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  the  tone  of  both  passions.  The  aptitude  of  pity  to 
produce  love,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Shakspeare : 

OtheUo,  Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me 
Still  qnestioii'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  had  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  oven  from  ray  boyish  da^s, 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  X  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  th^  imminent  deadly  breach : 
Of  being  taken  by  llie  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  shivery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

109.  Goramanlcation  of  passion  modified  by  the  sense  of  order — Affection  to  parent! 
and  to  children  oompared.--Oratltode  to  the  chtUlren  rather  than  parents  of  a  benefiictor. 
—Pliny's  account  of  an  instance  of  filial  piety  and  its  effects.— Story  of  Androcles  and  th« 
lion. — ^Love  to  a  daughter  before  and  after  marril^:e ;  and  to  a  mother  after  a  second  mar- 
riage. Love  to  a  fHend  and  to  his  narriod  daughter. — ^The  operation  of  mind  examined 
by  which  a  passion  is  extended  to  a  related  object  Its  vibratory  nature. — ^Effect,  when 
•ay  drcamstance  obstructs  the  mind  in  passing  and  repassing  T^tween  its  obj«\'A 
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And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

— AH  these  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  serioasly  incline ; 

Bn :  §*ill  the  hoase-affairs  would  draw  her  thenoe, 

Which  ever  as  she  ooold  with  haste  dispatch, 

SheM  come  again,  and,  with  a  ffreedy  ear, 

Beyonr  ap  my  discourse :  whi^  I  ODserving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  jpood  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilnimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  snelLad  something  heard. 

But  not  distinctively.    1  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange — 

'Twas  pitifbl.  'twas  wondrous  pitiful — 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it :— yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — she  thank'd  me. 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  fViend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past. 

And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them :     . 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 

OtAMy  Act  I.  So.  8. 

In  ibk  instanoe  it  will  be  observed  that  admiration  concorred  with 
pity  to  produce  love. 


SECTION  YI. 
Causes  of  ihe  Passions  of  Fear  and  Anger, 

111.  Fear  and  anger,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  nature,  ai^  hap 
pily  80  contrived  as  to  operate  sometimes  instinctively,  sometimes 
deliberately,  according  to  circumstances.  As  far  as  deliberate,  they 
tall  in  with  the  general  system,  and  require  no  particular  explanation : 
if  any  object  have  a  threatening  appearance,  reason  suggests  means 
to  avoid  the  danger :  if  a  man  be  injured,  the  first  thing  he  thinks 
of^  is  what  revenge  he  shall  take,  and  what  means  he  ^all  employ. 
These  particulars  are  no  less  obvious  than  natural.  But,  as  the 
passions  of  fear  and  anger,  in  their  instinctive  state,  are  less  famihar 
to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  them  accurately 
delineated.  He  may  also  possibly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  nature  of  instinctive  passions  more  fully  explained  than  there  was 
formerly  opportunity  to  do.    I  begin  with  fear. 

112.  Self-preservation  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  reason.  Nature  hath  acted  here  with 
her  usual  foresight    Fear  and  anger  are  passions  that  move  us  to 

110.  One  passion  genermtod  by  another  without  chance  of  obieet— Pity  gives  rise  to 
what  ?— When  fcinale  beauty  sh  >ws  to  best  advantage,    why  ?— Qnotation  trom  Otkella, 

111.  Fear  acd  anger  operating  instinctively  and  deliberately. 
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act,  sometimes  deliberately,  sometimes  instinctively,  according  to 
circumstances;  and  by  operating  in  the  latter  manner,  they  fre- 
quently aflford  security  when  the  slower  operations  of  deliberate 
reason  would  be  too  late :  we  take  nourishment  commonly,  not  hy 
the  direction  of  reason,  but  by  the  impulse  of  hunger  and  thirst ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  we  avoid  danger  by  the  impulse  of  fear, 
which  often,  before  there  is  time  for  reflection,  placeth  us  in  safety. 
Here  we  have  an  illustrious  instance  of  wisdom  in  the  formation  of 
man ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  artfully  contrived  to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive 
passion  of  fear,  which,  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger,  operates  in- 
stantaneously. So  little  doth  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend 
on  reason,  that  it  frequently  operates  in  contradiction  to  it :  a  man 
who  is  not  upon  his  guard,  cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though 
he  knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  sport ;  nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the 
approach  of  what  may  hurt  him,  though  conscious  that  he  is  in  no 
danger.  And  it  also  operates  by  impelling  us  to  act  even  where  we 
are  conscious  that  our  interposition  can  be  of  no  service :  if  a  pas- 
sage-boat, in  a  brisk  gale,  bear  much  to  one  side,  I  cannot  avoid 
applying  the  whole  force  of  my  shoulders  to  set  it  upright :  and,  if 
my  horse  stumble,  my  hands  and  knees  are  instantly  at  work  to 
prevent  him  from  falling. 

113.  Fear  provides  for  self-preservation  by  flying  from  harm; 
anger,  by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  better  contrived  to 
repel  or  prevent  injuiy,  than  anger  or  resentment :  destitute  of  that 
passion,  men,  like  defenceless  lambs,  would  lie  constantly  open  to 
mischief.*  Deliberate  anger  caused  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  explanation :  if  my  desire  be  to  resent 
an  affront,  I  must  use  means ;  and  these  means  must  be  discovered 
by  reflection  :  deliberation  is  here  requisite ;  and  in  that  case  the 
passion  seldom  exceeds  just  bounds.  But,  where  anger  impels  one 
suddenly  to  return  a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mischief, 
the  passion  is  instinctive  :  and  it  is  chiefly  in  such  a  case  that  it  is 
rash  and  ungovernable,  because  it  operates  blindly,  without  affording 
time  for  deliberation  or  foresight. 

Instinctive  anger  is  frequently  raised  by  bodily  pain,  by  a  stroke, 
for  example,  on  a  tender  part,  which,  ruffling  the  temper  and  un- 
hinging the  mind,  is  in  its  tone  similar  to  anger  :  and  when  a  roan 
is  thus  beforehand  disposed  to  anger,  he  is  not  nice  nor  scf  upulous 
about  an  object ;  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke,  however  accident* 
ally,  is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  proper  object,  merely  for 
having  occasioned  the  pain.     It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  a 

*  Brasidas  being  bit  by  a  mouse  he  had  caught,  let  it  slip  out  of  his  firgera : 
"No  creature,"  says  he,  "  is  contemptible,  but  what  may  provide  for  it*  own 
Bafoty,  if  it  have  courage." — Plutarch,  Apothegmata, 

112.  The  advantages  of  the  instinctive  action  if  fear.— Wisdom  of  implanting  in 
.'he  principle  of  fear. 
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stock  or  a  stone  bj  which  I  am  hart,  becomes  an  object  of  my  re> 
sentment :  I  am  violently  excited  to  crash  it  to  atoms.  The  pas- 
sion, indeed,  in  that  case,  can  be  but  a  single  flash ;  for  being 
entirely  irrational,  it  must  vanish  with  the  firet  rtflection.  Nor  is 
that  irrational  effect  confined  to  bodily  pain  :  internal  distress,  when 
exoessive,  may  be  the  occasion  of  effects  equally  irrational :  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  having  lost  a  dear 
friend,  will,  in  a  fiery  temper,  produce  momentary  sparks  of  anger 
against  that  very  friend,  however  innocent :  thus  Shakspeare,  in  the 

Tempestj 

Alonto, Sit  down  and  rest. 

Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer ;  he  i»  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  aoa  moclcB 
Our  fVustrate  Beurcli  on  land.    Well,  let  him  fro. 

Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

The  final  words,  Well^  let  him  go^  are  an  expression  of  impatience 
and  anger  at  Ferdinand,  whose  absence  greatly  distressed  his  father, 
dreading  that  he  was  lost  in  the  storm.  This  nice  operation  of  the 
human  mind,  is  by  Shakspeare  exhibited  upon  another  oceasion, 
and  finely  painted  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello :  Ingo,  by  dark  hints 
and  suspicious  circumstances,  nad  roused  Othello^s  jealousy ;  which, 
however,  appeared  too  slightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Desde- 
mona,  its  proper  object  The*  perturbation  and  distress  of  mind 
thereby  occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  resentment  against  lago^ 
considered  as  occasioning  the  jealousy,  though  innocent : 

OtMdlo.  Villain,  be  snre  thon  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
Be  anre  of  it;  ^ive  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  manV  eternal  sonl. 
Thou  liadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  M-aked  wrath. 

lago,  Is't  oome  to  tiiis  I 

Othello.  Make  me  sceH ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

Ia(io.  My  noble  lord 

Othello,  If  thon  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  prav  more ;  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 

Othdlo,  Act  II.  So.  8. 

114.  This  blind  and  absurd  effect  of  anger  is  more  gayly  illustrar- 
ted  by  Addison,  in  a  story,  the  dramatis  persona  of  which  are,  a 
cardinal,  and  a  spy  retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal 
is  represented  as  minuting  down  the  particulars.  The  spy  begins 
with  a  low  voice,  "  Such  an  one  the  advocate  whispered  to  one  o( 
his  fi lends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Eminence  was  a  very  grreat 

11  a.  How  4o  fear  and  anser,  respeebvelv.  provld*  for  the  sclfopreservatlon  of  man?  — 
Operstiuns  of  deliberate  anitvr ;  Also,  of  instinctive  snsrer.  Nut  nsrtienlir  or  always  ra> 
Uoaal  about  its  oUecta.— Efleots  of  meatal  pertarUtioa;  lUustnted  in  the  Twmpet^  and  1b 
(MUttflk 
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pollroon;"  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down, 
adds,  That  another  called  him  "  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  con- 
versation "  The  cardinal  replies,  "  Very  well,"  and  bids  him  go  on. 
The  spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  cardinal  rises  in  a  fury,  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. — Spectator^  No.  439. 

We  meet  with  instances  every  day  of  resentment  raised  by  loss  at 
play,  and  wreaked  on  the  cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  pasr 
sion,  is  satisfied  with  a  connection  still  slighter  than  that  of  cause 
and  effect ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  gives  one 
beautiful  example : 

Oonsalez.  Ilave  comfort. 

Almeria,  Cursed  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of  comfort, 
Cun^ed  my  own  tongue  that  could  not  move  his  pity, 
Cursed  these  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  nere, 
For  he  la  gone  to  doom  Alphonso^s  death. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  8. 

115.  I  have  chosen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more  rare  appearances, 
tor  in  these  we  can  best  trace  its  nature  and  extent  In  the  exam- 
ples above  given,  it  appears  to  be  an  absurd  pa&sion,  and  altogether 
irrational.  But  we  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
nature  to  subject  this  passion,  in  every  instance,  to  reason  and  reflec- 
tion :  it  was  given  us  to  prevent  or  Jx)  repel  injuries  ;  and,  like  fear, 
it  often  operates  blindly  and  instinctively,  without  the  least  view  to 
consequences :  the  very  fii*st  apprehension  of  harm,  sets  it  in  motion 
to  repel  injury  by  punishment*  Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate, 
it  would  lose  its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  insufficient  to  guard 
us  against  violence.  When  such  is  and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
passion,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  exerted  iiregularly  and  capri- 
ciously, as  it  sometimes  is  where  the  mischief  is  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen. All  the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  the  passion  in  that  state 
!s  instantaneous ;  for  the  shortest  delay  sets  all  to  rights ;  and  cir- 
cumstances are  seldom  so  unlucky  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
passionate  man  to  do  much  harm  in  an  instant 

Social  passions,  like  the  selfish,  sometimes  drop  their  character 
and  become  inSbnctive.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  anger  and  fear 
respecting  others  so  excessive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetuously, 
precisely  as  where  they  are  selfish. 

SECTION  VII. 

Emotions  caused  hy  Fiction, 

116.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  hitherto  no  fiction 
hath  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  any  passion  or  emotion :  whether 

114  The  Hind  and  absnrd  efllsct  of  anger  lllostrated  by  Addison.— Resentment  on  losing 
by  play. 

115.  The  nseftil  purpose  of  the  principle  of  instftctive  anger.— Bodal  psasioos  aomntimef 
become  instinctive. 
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it  be  a  being,  action,  or  quality,  that  moveth  us,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
really  existing.  This  ob^rvation  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted our  task;  because  passions,  as  all  the  world  know,  are  moved  - 
by  fiction  as  well  as  by  truth.  In  judging  beforehand  of  man,  so 
remarkably  addicted  to  truth  and  reality,  one  should  little  dream 
that  fiction  can  have  any  etifect  upon  him ;  but  man's  iittellectual  ' 
&iculties  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  dive  far  even  into  his  own 
nature.  I  shall  take  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  that  the  power  of 
fiction  to  generate  passion  is  an  admirable  contrivance,  subservient 
to  excellent  purposes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  try  to  unfold  the 
means  that  give  fiction  such  influence  over  the  mind. 

That  the  objects  of  our  external  senses  really  exist  in  the  way 
and  manner  we  perceive,  is  a  branch  of  intuitive  knowledge  :  when 
I  see  a  man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grazing,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be :  if 
I  be  a  spectator  of  any  transaction  or  events,  I  have  a  conviction  of 
the  real  existence  of  the  persons  engaged,  of  their  words,  and  of 
their  actions.  Nature  determines  us  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our 
senses ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  in  any  degree  answer  their 
end,  that  of  laying  open  things  existing  and  passing  around  us. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  fonnerly  seen  may  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  with  diflferent  degrees  of  accuracy.  We  commonly  are 
satisfied  with  a  slight  recollection  of  the  capital  circumstances ;  and, 
in  such  recollection,  the  thing  is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any 
unage  formed :  we  retain  the  consciousness  of  our  present  situation, 
and  barely  remember  that  formerly  we  saw  that  thing.  But  with 
respect  to  an  interesting  object  or  event  that  made  a  strong  im> 
pression,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  cursory  review,  but  must  dwell 
upon  every  circumstance.  I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a 
spectator,  and  perceive  every  particular  passing  in  my  presence,  as 
when  I  was  in  reality  a  spectator.  For  example,  I  saw  yesterday  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  distress :  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  recol- 
lection or  bare  remembrance,  I  ponder  upon  the  melancholy  scene : 
conceiving  myself  to  be  in  the  place  where  I  was  an  eye-witness, 
every  circumstance  appears  to  me  as  at  first :  I  think  I  see  the 
woman  in  tears,  and  hear  her  moans.  Hence  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  in  a  complete  idea  of  memory  there  is  no  past  nor  future :  a 
thing  recalled  to  the  mind  with  the  accuracy  I  have  been  describing, 
is  perceived  as  in  our  view,  and  consequently  as  existing  at  present 
Past  time  makes  part  of  an  incomplete  idea  only  :  I  remember  or 
reflect,  that  some  years  ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  saw  the  first  stone 
laid  of  the  Ratcliff  library ;  and  I  remember  that,  at  a  still  gi-eater 
distance  of  time,  I  heard  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a 
standing  army. 

11«.  FlMBiona  moved  by  flcUon.— To  what  fiction  owes  Its  power  to  affect  ns.— How  w« 
kaow  Uiat  extenud  ohjeots  exist  ir  tho  way  and  manner  wc  perceive.— Things  fbrnerly 
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117.  Lamentable  is  the  imperfection  of  lanffuaffe,  almost  in  evert 
particuial*  tnat  jails  not ji^gjeL^t^rnd  sens§.  I  am  talking  of  a  mat- 
ter  exceedingly  clear  in  the  perception :  and  yet  I  find  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  express  it  clearly  in  words ;  for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of 
incidents  long  past  as  passing  in  our  sight,  nor  of  hearing  at  present 
what  we  really  heard  yesterday,  or  at  a  more  distant  time.  And 
yet  the  want  of  proper  words  to  describe  ideal  presence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  real  presence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recall  any  thing  to  my  mind  in  a  manner  so  distinct  as  to 
form  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as  present,  I  have  not  words  to  describe 
that  act,  but  that  1  perceive  the  thing  as  a  spectator,  and  as  existing 
in  my  presence ;  which  means  not  that  I  am  really  a  spectator,  but 
only  that  I  conceive  myself  to  be  a  spectator,  and  have  a  perception 
of  the  object  similar  to  what  a  real  spectator  hath. 

As  many  rules  of  criticism  depend  on  ideal  preseTiee^  the  reader,  it 
is  hoped,  will  take  some  pains  to  form  an  exact  notion  of  it,  as  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  real  presence,  and  on  the  other 
from  a  superficial  or  reflective  remembrance.  In  contradistinction 
to  real  presence,  ideal  presence  may  properly  be  teimed  a  waking 
dream  ;  because,  like  a  dream,  it  vanisheth  the  moment  we  reflect 
upon  our  present  situation :  real  presence,  on  the  contrary,  vouched 
by  eyesight,  commands  our  belief,  not  only  during  the  direct  per^ 
ception,  but  in  reflecting  afterwards  on  the  object  To  distinguish 
ideal  presence  from  reflective  remembrance,  1  give  the  following 
illustration.  When  I  think  of  an  event  as  past,  without  forming  anj 
image,  it  is  barely  reflecting  or  remembering  that  I  was  an  eye* 
witness ;  but  when  I  recall  the  event  so  distinctly  as  to  form  a  comr 
plete  image  of  it^  I  perceive  it  as  passing  in  my  presence ;  and  this 
perception  is  an  act  of  intuition,  into  which  reflection  enters  not, 
more  than  into  an  act  of  sight. 
I  Though  ideal  presence  is  thus  distinguished  from  real  presence  on 
I  the  one  side,  and  from  reflective  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is 
1  however  variable  without  any  precise  limits ;  rising  sometimes  towards 
the  former,  and  ofl:en  sinking  towards  the  latter.  In  a  vigorous  ex- 
\  ertion  of  memory,  ideal  presence  is  extremely  distinct :  thus,  when 
a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  some  event  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, forgets  himself!  he  perceives  every  thing  as  passing  before 
him,  and  hath  a  consciousness  of  presence  similar  to  that  of  a  spec- 
tator; with  no  diflference  but  that  in  the  former  the  perception  of 
presence  is  less  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.  But  such  vigorous 
exertion  of  memory  is  rare :  ideal  presence  is  oft;ener  faint,  and  the 
image  so  obscure  as  not  to  difler  widely  from  reflective  remem- 
brance. 

seen,  recalled  by  memoiy  ivitb  varlons  degrees  of  oxactnees.    Whether  paat  or  fUtore  is 
thought  of  in  a  very  vivid  memory  of  such  objecta 

117.  Explain  ideal  presence  as  distingnisbed  fi-om  real  presence,  and  also  from  a  «nper- 
floial  or  reflective  remembranoeu  Ideal  presence  sometimcB  ve(rgQ3  toward*  tiM»  «mm  or  tho 
other  of  these 
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118.  EQtlierlo  of  an  idea  of  memoiy.  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
idea  of  a  thing  I  never  saw,  raised  in  me  by  speech,  by  writing,  or 
by  painting.  That  idea,  ^^ith  respect  to  the  present  sulject,  is  of 
&e  same  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  being  either  complete  or 
incomplete.  A  lively  and  accurate  description  of  an  important  event, 
raises  in  me  ideas  no  less  distinct  than  if  I  had  been  originally  an 
eye-witness :  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a  spectator,  and  have 
an  impression  that  every  incident  is  passing  in  my  presence.  On 
the  otiieE  hand,  a  sli^t  or  superficial  narrative  produceth  but  a 
fidnt  and  incomplete  idea,  of  which  ideal  presence  makes  no  part 
Past  time  is  a  circumstance  that  enters  into  this  idea,  as  it  doth  into 
an  incomplete  idea  of  memory :  I  believe  that  Scipio  existed  about 
2000  years  ago,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal  in  the  fiimous  bat- 
tle of  Zama.  When  I  reflect  so  slightly  upon  that  memorable 
event,  I  consider  it  as  long  past  But  let  it  be  spread  out  in  a 
lively  and  beautiful  description,  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a 
)tator :  I  perceive  these  two  heroes  in  act  to  engage :  I  perceive 
lem  brandishing  their  swords,  and  cheering  their  troop ;  and  in 
that  manner  I  attend  them  through  the  battle,  every  mddent  of 
which  appears  to  be  passing  in  my  sight 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  (Part  L  sect  i.  of  the  present 
ehapter)  that  ideas,  both  of  memory  and  of  speech,  produce  emotions 
of  die  same  kind  with  what  are  produced  by  an  immediate  view  of 
the  object ;  only  fainter,  in  proportion  as  an  idea  is  fainter  than  an 
original  perception.  The  indght  we  have  now  got  unfolds  that 
mystery :  ideal  presence  supplies  the  want  of  real  presence ;  and  in 
idea  we  perceive  persons  acting  and  suffering,  precisely  as  in  an  origi- 
nal survey :  if  our  sympathy  be  engaged  by  the  latter,  it  must  ali>o  in 
some  degree  be  engaged  by  the  former,  especially  if  the  distinctness 
of  ideal  presence  approach  to  that  of  real  presence.  Hence  the 
pleasure  of  a  reverie,  where  a  man,  forgetting  himself  is  totally 
occupied  with  the  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  objects  of  which 
he  conceives  to  bo  really  existing  in  his  presence.  The  power  of 
language  to  raise  emotions,  depends  entirely  on  the  raising  such 
ively  and  distinct  images  as  are  here  described :  the  reader's  passions 
are  never  sensibly  moved,  till  he  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie ; 
in  which  state,  forgetting  that  he  is  reading,  he  conceives  every 
incident  as  passing  in  his  presence,  precisely  as  if  he  were  an  eye- 
witness. A  general  or  reflective  remembrance  cannot  warm  us  into 
any  emotion :  it  may  be  agreeable  in  some  slight  degree ;  but  its 
ideas  are  too  faint  and  obscure  to  raise  any  thing  like  an  emotion : 
and  were  they  ever  so  lively,  they  pass  with  too  much  precipitation 
to  have  that  effect  Our  emotions  are  never  instantaneous;  even 
such  as  come  the  soonest  to  their  height,  have  diffeient  periods  of 
birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opi>oi*tuuity  for  these  diffeient 
periods,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  every  emotion  bo  present 
to  the  mind  a  due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not  carried  to  its  height 
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but  by  reiterated  impressions.  We  know  that  to  be  the  case  of 
emotions  arising  from  objects  of  sight ;  a  quick  succession,  even  of 
tlie  most  beautJlul  objects,  scajce  making  any  impression ;  and  if 
this  hold  in  the  succession  of  original  perceptions,  how  much  more 
in  the  succession  of  ideas  I 

119.  Though  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  describing  what 
passeth  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  what  every  one  must  be 
conscious  of,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  because, 
however  clear  in  the  internal  conception,  it  is  far  from'  being  so 
when  described  in  words.  Ideal  presence,  though  of  general  im' 
portance,  hath  scarce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer ;  and  how- 
ever diflScult  the  expUcation,  it  could  not  be  avoided  in  accounting 
for  the  eflPects  produced  by  fiction.  Upon  that  point,  the  reader  I 
^  giiess  has  prevented  me :  it  already  must  have  occurred  to  him,  that 
if^  in  reading,  ideal  presence  be  tlie  means  by  which  our  passions 
are  moved,  it  makes  no  difierence  whether  the  subject  be  a  fable  or 
a  true  history :  when  ideal  presence  is  complete,  we  perceive  every 
object  as  in  our  sight ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with  an  in- 
teresting event,  finds  no  leisure  for  reflection.  This  reasoning  is 
confirmed  by  constant  and  universal  experience.  Let  us  take  under 
consideration  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  of  the  passionate  scenes  in  King  Lear : 
these  pictures  of  human  life,  when  we  are  suflBciently  engaged,  give 
an  impression  of  reality  not  less  distinct  than  that  given  by  Tacitus 
describing  the  death  of  Otho :  we  never  once  reflect  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  feigned ;  reflection  comes  afterwards,  when  we  have 
the  scene  no  longer  before  our  eyes.  This  reasoning  will  appear  in 
a  still  clearer  light,  by  opposing  ideal  presence  to  ideas  raised  by  a 
cursory  narrative ;  which  ideas  being  faint,  obscure,  and  imperfect, 
leave  a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  which  solicits  reflection.  And  accord- 
ingly, a  curt  narrative  of  feigned  incidents  is  never  relished :  any 
slight  pleasure  it  affords  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust 
it  inspires  for  want  of  truth. 

To  support  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what  I  reckon  a  decisive 
argument;  which  is^  that  even  genuine  history  has  no  command 
over  our  passions  6ut  By  ideal  presence  only ;  and  consequently," that 
in  this  respect  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing  Avith  fable.  To  me 
it  appears  clear,  that  in  neither  can  our  sympathy  hold  firm  against 
reflection ;  for  if  the  reflection  that  a  story  is  a  pure  fiction  prevent 
our  sympathy,  so  will  equally  the  reflection  that  the  persons  de- 
scribed are  no  longer  existing.  What  eftect^  for  example,  can  the 
belief  of  the  story  of  Lucretia  have  to  raise  our  sympathy,  when  she 
died  above  2000  yeare  ago,  and  hath  at  present  no  painful  feeling 

lis.  The  idea  of  a  thinsr  I  never  saw.  raised  by  Bncecli,  wrltina  or  paintinp.— Effect  of  a 
lively  and  accui'ate  description ;  also  of  a  snperHcral  narrative.— Tiie  battle  of  2>ama. — Ideal 

Sresence  awalce*  s  sympathy.— Pleasure  of  reverie— On  what  depends  the  power  of  languag* 
>  raise  emotions  ? — Inliaenoe  of  a  general  or  refloctivo  remembrance  '.o  excite  emotion.— 
An  eitt  tions  instantaneous  ? 
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of  tlie  injury  done  her  ?  The  effect  of  history,  in  point  of  instniction, 
dep'-nd!^  in  some  measure  upon  its  veracity.  But  history  cannot 
reach  the  bsail;  while  we  indulge  any  i-eflection  upon  the  tacts : 
such  reflection,  if  it  engage  our  belief  never  fails  at  the  same  time 
to  poison  our  pleasure,  by  convincing  us  that  our  sympathy  tor  those 
who  are  dead  and  gone  is  absurd.  And  if  reflection  be  laid  a^ide, 
history  stands  upon  the  same  tooting  with  fable :  what  eflect  either 
may  have  to  raise  our  sympathy,  depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the 
ideas  they  raise ;  and,  with  respect  to  that  circumstance,  fable  is 
generally  more  successful  than  history. 

120.  Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence, 
theatrical  repi'esentation  is  the  most  poweiful.  That  words,  inde- 
pendent of  action,  have  the  same  power  in  a  less  degree,  every  one 
of  sensibility  must  have  felt :  a  good  tragedy  will  extort  tears  in 
private,  though  not  so  forcibly  as  upon  the  stage.  That  power  belongs 
also  to  painting :  a  good  historical  picture  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  words  can,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  theatrical  action. 
Painting  seems  to  possess  a  middle  place  between  reading  and 
acting:  in  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence,  it  is  not  less 
superior  to  the  fonner  than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  our  passions  can  be  raised 
by  painting  to  such  a  height  as  by  words :  a  picture  is  confined  to  a 
single  instant  of  time,  and  cannot  take  in  a  succession  of  incidents : 
its  impression  indeed  is  the  deepest  that  can  be  made  instantaneous- 
ly ;  but  seldom  is  a  passion  raised  to  any  height  in  an  instant,  or 
by  a  single  impression.  It  was  obseiTcd  above,  that  our  passions, 
*»hose  especially  of  the  sympathetic  kind,  require  a  succession  of 
impressions ;  and  for  that  reason,  reading  and  acting  have  greatly 
the.  ad  vantage,  by  reiterating  impressions  without  end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  means  of  ideal  presence  that  our  passions 
are  excited ;  and  trll  words  produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing : 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  must  be  conceived  present 
and  passing  in  our  sight,  before  they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory 
serves  to  explain  several  phenomena  otherwise  unaccountable.  A 
misfortune  happening  to  a  stranger,  makes  a  less  impression  than  one 
happening  to  a  man  we  know,  even  where  we  are  no  way  interested 
m  him :  our  acquaintance  with  this  man,  however  slight,  aids  the 
conception  of  his  suffering  in  our  pi^esence.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  are  little  moved  by  any  distant  event ;  because  we  have  more 
difficulty  to  conceive  it  present,  than  an  event  that  happened  in  our 
neighborhood. 

119.  How  does  Uie  dootrine  of  ideiU  presence  aoconnt  for  the  equal  tmpressi venose  of 
Action  and  true  history  y  Reference  to  the  Iliad,  and  King  Lear.— Idea)  presence  con- 
trasted with  ideus  raise«i  hy  a  cursory  narrative. — When  only  d«es  even  real  history  exert 
a  command  over  our  |m.*«ions?— What  destroys  the  emotive  power  of  Idstory  ? 

180.  Tlie  most  powerAil  means  of  maklnsc'an  imprfsMon  of  ideal  pre>enco.  The  next 
most  powcrAiL — Comparative  induonce  of  paintinsr,  reailingr.  and  actings  in  awakening 
Krong  feeling.— What  is  required  even  fbr  real  events  entitled  to  heliel^  to  move  us  ?— ^ 
lii&furtunes  happening  to  strangers  or  to  acquaintances.-— Evonts  distant  or  near. 
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121.  Every  one  is  sensible,  that  describing  a  past  event  as  pres^ 
ent,  has  a  fine  eiiect  in  language :  for  what  other  reason  than  that  it 
aids  the  conception  of  ideal  presence  ?    Take  the  following  exam])le : 

Arid  now  with  shouta  the  shockinj?  armieft  closed, 
To  iii'iices  luuces,  siiield.s  to  liliieldK  opposed  ; 
Host  against  host  the  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  sounding  darts,  an  iron  tempest,  flew ; 
Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries. 
Triumphing  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise, 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  field  is  dyed, 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  tne  dreadful  tide. 

In  this  passage  we  may  observe  how  the  writer,  inflamed  with  the 
subject^  insensibly  advances  from  the  past  time  to  the  present ;  led 
to  that  form  of  nan-ation  by  conceiving  every  circumstance  as  pass- 
ing in  his  own  sight :  which  at  the  same  time  has  a  fine  effect  upon 
the  reader,  by  presenting  things  to  him  as  a  spectator.  But  change 
from  the  past  to  the  present  requires  some  preparation,  and  is  not 
sweet  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense :  witness  the  following 
passage : 

Thy  fate  was  next,  0  Phaestus  I  doom'd  to  feel 

The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  steel ; 

Whom  Borus  sent  (his  son  and  onlyjoy) 

From  fruitful  Tarne  to  the  fields  of 'D'oy. 

The  Cretan  javMin  reach'd  him  from  afar^ 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  oar. — lUadf  y.  57. 

it  is  still  worse  to  fall  back  to  the  past  in  the  same  period ;  for 
that  is  an  anticlimax  in  desciiption : 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  he  bends, 

And  at  the  goddess  his  broad  lance  extends : 

Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 

Th'  ambrosial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove : 

Her  snowy  hand  tne  razing  steel  profaned. 

And  the  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stained. — lUad^  v.  415. 

Again,  describing  the  shield  of  Jupiter : 

Here  all  the  Terrors  of  grim  war  appear, 

Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 

Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown' d. 

And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crownM. — JUad^  v.  91i. 

Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  be  carried  backward  and  forward  alternately  in 
ft  ra2)id  succession : 

Then  died  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chaoe. 

In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race ; 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts. 

To  bend  the  bow  and  aim  unerring  aarte : 

But  vainlv  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries. 

The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies ; 

From  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  sent. 

Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bosom  went : 

Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  sound. 

His  brazen  armor  rings  against  the  ground. — Iliady  v.  65* 


121.  The  effect,  In  language,  of  deecrlblns  a  past  event  as  present  Example.— Caution 
In  changing  from  the  past  to  the  present  Example  from  the  Iliad.— The  eVect  of  falling 
back  again  to  the  past  in  the  same  period.  Kxaniples  from  the  Iliad. — ^The  effect  of  being 
carried  backward  and  forward  alternately  in  rapid  succoeslon. 
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122.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  upon  what  slight  foundations 
INature  erects  some  of  her  most  solid  and  magnificent  works.  In 
appearance  at  least,  what  can  be  more  slight  than  ideal  presence  ^ 
And  yet  from  it  is  derived  that  extensive  influence  which  language 
hath  over  the  heart;  an  influence  which,  more  than  any  other 
means,  strengthens  the  bond  of  society,  and  attracts  individuals  from 
their  private  system  to  perform  acts  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 
Matters  of  fact,  it  is  true,  and  truth  in  general,  may  be  inculcated 
without  taking  advantage  of  ideal  presence;  but  without  it,  the 
finest  speaker  or  writer  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  passion: 
our  9vmpathy  would  be  confined  to  objects  that  are  really  present ; 
and  language  would  lose  entirely  its  signal  power  of  making  us 
sympathize  with  beings  removed  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time  as 
well  as  of  place.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of 
ideal  presence,  confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  also  the  under- 
standing, and  contributes  to  belief.  For  when  events  are  related  in 
a  lively  manner,  and  every  circumstance  appears  as  passing  before 
us,  we  suffer  not  patiently  the  truth  of  the  mcts  to  be  questioned. 
An  historian,  accordingly,  who  hath  a  genius  for  narration,  seldom 
fiuls  to  engage  our  belie!  The  same  f&cts  related  in  a  manner  cold 
and  indistinct,  are  not  suffered  to  pass  without  examination :  a  thing 
ill  described  is  like  an  object  seen  at  a  distance,  or  through  a  mist ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  fiction.  Cicero  says,  that  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  an  event  passed,  not  only  enlivens  the 
story,  but  makes  it  appear  more  credible.  For  that  reason,  a  poet 
who  can  warm  and  animate  his  reader,  may  employ  bolder  fictions 
than  ought  to  be  ventured  by  an  inferior  genius :  the  reader  once 
thoroughly  engaged,  is  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impressions.  A 
masterly  painting  has  the  same  effect :  Le  Brun  is  no  small  support 
to  Quintus  Curtius;  and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  behef  of 
scripture  history  is,  perhaps,  founded  as  much  upon  the  authority  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  celebrated  painters,  as  upon 
that  of  the  sacred  writers. 

1 23.  From  the  foregoing  theory  are  derived  many  useful  rules  in 
criticism,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  One 
specimen  shall  be  our  present  entertainment  Events  that  surprise 
by  being  unexpected,  and  yet  are  natural,  enhven  greatly  an  epic 
poem :  but  in  such  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human  manners 
and  actions,  no  improbable  incident  ought  to  be  admitted ;  that  ib, 
no  incident  contrary  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature.  A  chain 
of  imagined  incidents  linked  together  according  to  the  order  of 
nature,  finds  easy  admittance  into  the  mind ;  and  a  lively  narrative 
of  such  incidents  occasions  complete  images,  or  in  other  words,  ideal 
presence :  but  our  judgment  revolts  against  an  improbable  incident ; 

in.  The  adyantagM  to  a  speaker  or  writer  in  makiiur  ase  of  ideal  prceence.    Its  infla* 
-  iMe  not  only  on  the  heart,  but  on  the  nnderstandins  —The  support  which  anbnatad  poetry 
tawls  to  floUutt.  and  whioh  a  luastcriy  paiutiuy  lends  to  history. 
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and,  if  y^e  once  begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  fai'ewell  relish  and 
concern — an  unhappy  effect ;  for  it  will  require  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary effort  to  restore  the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader 
conceive  even  the  more  probable  incidents  as  passing  in  his  presence. 
I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem,  and  I  now 
find  my  taste  justified  by  reason ;  the  foregoing  argument  concluding 
still  more  strongly  against  imaginary  beings,  than  aga:nst  improbable 
^     facts :  fictions  of  that  nature  may  amuse  by  their  novelty  and  sin- 
"i-^^"^     gularity;  but  thpiy  nf^v^r  pinvA  thp.  t^ymj^tlifttiV.  passio^  because 
^        »  A     they  cannot  impose  on  the  mind  any  perception  of  reality.    I  appeal 
V  cv<0#  » tb  lli^  discerning1fSi3ei7wTietF5T^  not  applicable 

/  "v  ^  to  the  machinery  of  Tasso  and  of  Voltaire :  such  machinery  is  not 
V  \  J  only  in  itself  cold  and  uninteresting,  but  gives  an  air  of  fiction  to 
the  whole  composition.  A  burlesque  poem,  such  as  the  Lutrin  or 
the  Dispensary,  may  employ  machineiy  with  success;  for  these 
poems,  though  they  assume  the  air  of  history,  give  entertainment 
chiefly  by  their  pleasant  and  ludicrous  pictures,  to  which  machinery 
contiibutes :  it  is  not  the  aim.  of  such  a  poem  to  raise  our  sympathy ; 
and  for  that  reason  a  strict  imitation  of  nature  is  not  required.  A 
poem  professedly  ludicrous,  may  employ  machinery  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better. 

124.  Having  assigned  the  meanS  by  which  fiction  commands  our 
passions,  what  only  remains  for  accomplishing  our  present  task  is 
to  assign  the  final  cause.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fiction, 
by  means  of  language,  has  the  command  of  our  sympathy  for  the 
good  of  others.     By  the  same  means,  our  syipapathy  may  also  be 

raiRAf]  fnr  nnr  nwT|  gnrJ        ^n  fH}>Kn'nvfh  sCCtioU  of  the  present  chap- 

ter,  it  is  observed,  that  examples  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  raise 
virtuous  emotions ;  which  becoming  stronger  by  exercise,  tend  to  make 
us  virtuous  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  principle.  I  now  further  observe, 
tVat  examples  confined  to  real  events  are  not  so  frequent  as  without 
other  means  to  produce  a  habit  of  virtue  :  if  they  be,  they  are  not 
recorded  by  historians.  It  therefore  shows  great  wisdom  to  form  us 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  improvement 
from  feble  that  we  receive  from  genuine  history.  By  that  contri- 
vance, examples  to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  multiplied  without 
end :  no  other  sort  of  disciphne  contributes  more  to  make  virtue 
habitual,  and  no  other  sort  is  so  agreeable  in  the  application.  I  add 
another  final  cause  with  thorough  satisfaction;  because  it  shows 
that  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  not  less  kindly  provident  for  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  than  for  the  regularity  of  their  conduct 
The  power  that  fiction  hath  over  the  mind  affords  an  endless  variety 
of  refined  amusements  always  at  hand  to  employ  a  vacant  hour . 

128.  One  usefal  rule  in  criticism  npon  epic  poetry,  derived  trom  the  foregroing  theory; 
-as  to  the  incidents  to  be  introduood. — Objections  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  an  epi« 
poem.    Wt»at  is  moiuit  licre  by  machinery.— What  sort  of  poem  may  employ  machinoni 
lo  ndvantuj^c. 
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8iich  araasements  are  a  fine  resource  in  solitude ;  and,  by  cheering 
and  s>veetening  the  mind,  contribute  mightily  to  social  happiness. 

[To  the  above  remarks  of  Lord  Kames,  it  seems  important  to  add, 
that  they  give  but  a  partial,  and  what  might  prove  a  hurtful,  view 
of  an  important  subject  He  gives  no  intimation  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  novels  is  adapted  to  corrupt  the  sentiments  of  the  mind 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart :  he  writes  as  if  all  novels  were  un- 
exceptionable in  their  moral  tendency ;  but  since  his  day,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  what  polluting  streams  of  fiction 
nave  flowed  from  the  press.  Hence  Lord  Karnes*  remarks  must  be 
taken  as  true  only  within  certain  limits — on  the  supposition  that  the 
works  of  fiction  are  of  good  moral  tendency. 

It  is  (says  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Moral  Science)  the  duty  of  poets, 
and  other  writers  of  fiction,  to  cherish,  by  means  of  sympathy,  in 
those  who  read  them,  those  aflections  only  which  invigorate  the 
mind  and  are  fiivorable  to  virtue,  as  patriotism,  valor,  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  charities.  Scenes  of 
exquisite  distress,  too  long  continued,  enervate  and  overwhelm  the 
soul ;  and  those  representations  are  still  more  blamable,  which  kindle 
licentious  passion,  or  promote  indolence,  afiectation,  or  sensuality. 
Of  the  multitude  of  novels  now  published,  it  is  astonishing  and  most 
provoking  to  consider  how  few  are  not  chargeable  with  one  or  other 
of  these  fiiults,  or  with  them  all  in  conjunction. 

In  another  place  he  remarks  further : — ^To  contract  a  habit  of 
reading  romances  is  extremely  dangerous.  They  who  do  so  lose  all 
relish  for  history,  philosophy,  and  other  useful  knowledge;  acquire  a 
superficial  and  frivolous  way  of  thinking,  and  never  fidl  to  form  false 
notions  of  life,  which  come  to  be  very  hiulful  to  young  people  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world.  I  speak  not  rashly,  but  with  too  much 
evidence,  when  I  affirm,  that  many  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
have,  by  reading  romances,  been  ruined;  and  that  many  of  the 
folhes,  fmd  not  a  few  of  the  crimes,  now  prevalent,  may  he  traced 
to  the  same  source.] 


PART  II. 

CMOTIOKS   AND  PASSIONS,   AS   PLEASANT   AND   PAINFUL,    AORSBAllLB 
AND   DISAGREEABLE. MODIFICATIONS    OF   THESE   QUALITIES. 

125.  Great  obscurity  may  be  observed  among  writers  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  point :  pailicularly  no  care  is  tien  to  distinguish 

194  TIm  ftnal  c«iise  (or  design)  of  onr  being  so  oonsUtntod  es  to  heve  onr  iMsaions  moTed 
by  fietlon.-~The  good  eflbots  that  may  be  secared  by  ficUon.— Strictaros  nptm  Lofd  Kmm^ 
n:ttiarlK&— Ur.  Reattie'^  observattuus^ 


\ 
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agreeable  from  pleasant,  disagreeable  from  painfiil ;  or  rather  the^ 
terms  are  deemed  synonymous.  This  is  an  error  not  at  all  venial 
in  the  science  of  ethics;  as  instances  can  and  shall  be  given,  o/ 
painful  passions  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  pleasant  passions  that  are 
disagreeable.  These  terms,  it  is  true,  are  used  indifferently  in  fa- 
miliar conversation,  and  in  compositions  for  amusement ;  but  greater 
accuracy  is  required  from  those  who  profess  to  explain  the  passions. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  these  terms  by  familiar  examples. 
/Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  perceive  it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable ; 
and  I  consider  the  beauty  or  agreeableness  as  belonging  to  the  object, 
or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When  I  turn  my  attention  from  the 
garden  to  what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  am  conscious  of  a  pleasant 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  cause :  the  pleasure  here  is  felt^ 
as  a  quality,  not  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it 
I  give  an  opposite  example.  A  rotten  carcass  is  disagreeable,  and 
raises  in  the  spectator  a  painful  emotion :  the  disagreeableness  is  a 
quality  of  the  object ;  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion  produced 
by  it.  Ina_word.  agreeable  *^i|fi  /^ia«ffrp,fi^hte  m /\V^^'*''^  "^^  ^hf 
•^  ,   objects  we  perceive  ;  pleasant  and  j^adnfujLare  qualities  ^Qf  th^Lemo- 

tions  we /eel:  the  former  qualities  are  perceived  as  jidhfiliflfir  to 
objects;  the  latter  are  lelt  as  existing  withijR  jiSk 
'  1 28.  but  a'^assfon'SF'em'olionTbesides  being  felt,  is  frequently 
made  an  object  of  thought  or  reflection :  we  examine  it ;  we  inquire 
into  its  nature,  its  cause,  and  its  effects.  In  that  view,  like  other 
objects,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence  clearly  appear 
the  different  significations  of  the  terms  under  consideration,  as  ap- 
plied to  passion ;  when  a  passion  is  termed  pleasant  or  painful,  we 
refer  to  me  actual  feeling ;  when  termed  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
we  refer  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  or  reflection ;  a  passion  is ' 
pleasant  or  painful  to  the  person  in  whom  it  exists ;  it  is  agreeable 
or  disflgrrfipfthlf^  \f^  ^ha  jwrsnn  who  makes  it  a  Subject  of  Qontem- 

Jlation.  \ 

In  the  description  of  emotions  and  passions,  these  terms  do  not 
always  coincide  :  to  make  which  evident,  we  must  endeavor  to  as- 
certain, first,  what  passions  and  emotions  are  pleasant,  what  painful ; 
and  next,  what  are  agreeable,  what  disagreeable.  With  respect  to 
both,  there  are  general  rules,  which,  if  I  can  trust  to  induction, 
admit  not  a  single  exception.  The  nature  of  an  emotion  or  passion, 
as  pleasant  or  painful,  depends  entirely  on  its  cause :  the  emotion 
prrxiuced  by  an  agreeable  object  is  invariably  pleasant;  and  the 
emotion  produced  by  a  disagreeable  object  is  invariably  painful. 
(See  Part  vii.  of  this  chapter.)  Thus  a  lofty  oak,  a  generous  ac- 
tion, a  valuable  discovery  in  art  or  science,  are  agreeable  objects 
that  invariably  produce  pleasant  emotions.     A  stinking  puddle,  a 

125.  What  distinction  writers  have  failed  to  make.— The  meaning  of  agreeable  and  dls* 
agreeable^  pleasant  and  i>ainJtUl,  illastratod  by  tbo  instance  of  a  fine  garden  ai  d  of  a  rotten 
earcass. 
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treacherous  action,  an  irregular,  iU-oontrived  edifice,  being  disagreea- 
ble objects,  produce  painful  emotions.  Selfish  passions  are  pleasanty 
for  they  arise  fix>m  sel^  an  agreeable  object  or  cause.  A  social  pas- 
sion directed  upon  an  agreeable  object  is  always  pleasant ;  directed 
upon  an  object  in  distress,  it  is  painful.  (See  Part  vii.  of  this  chapter.) 
lastly,  all  dissocial  passions,  such  as  envy,  resentment,  malice,  being 
caused  by  disagreeable  objects,  cannot  fail  to  be  painful. 

127.  A  general  rule  for  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of 
emotions  and  passions  is  a  more^jj^fficult  enterprise:  it  must  be 
attempted,  however.  We  have  areensepf  a  common  natureiiLfiZfiCV 
q)ecieB  of  animaK  Pamcniarlv  m  olTr  own ;  and  we  have  a  convic« 
nan  that  this  common  nature  is  ritrhtoT  perftcU  and  that  mdividnals 
oti^Ai  to  be  made  conlormablft  to  it.  To  every  facuUy,  to  every' 
passion,  and  to  every  bodily  menTber,ls  assigned  a  proper  office  and 
a  due  proportion :  if  one  limb  be  longer  than  the  other,  or  be  di& 
proportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is  wrong  and  disagreeable :  if  a  pas- 
sion deviate  from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  strong  or  too 
weak,  it  is  also  wrong  and  disagreeable :  but  as  6r  as  comformable 
lO  common  nature,  every  emotion  and  every  passion  is  perceived  by 
us  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  upon  that  account  it 
must  appear  agieeable.  That  this  holds  true  in  pleasant  emotions 
and  passions,  will  readily  be  admitted :  but  the  painful  are  no  less 
natural  than  the  other ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  an  exception. 
Thus  Uie  painful  emotion  raised  by  a  monstrous  birth  or  brutal  ac- 
tion, is  no  less  agreeable  upon  reflection,  than  the  pleasant  emotion 
raised  by  a  flowing  river  or  a  lofty  dome ;  and  Die  painful  passions 
of  grief  and  pity  are  agreeable,  and  applauded  by  all  the  world. 

128.  Another  rule  more  simple  and  direct  for  ascertaining  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  passion  as  opposed  to  an 
emotion,  is  derived  from  the  desire  that  accompanies  it  If  the 
desire  be  to  perform  a  right  action  in  order  to  produce  a  good  efiect, 
the  passion  is  agreeable :  if  the  desire  be  to  do  a  wrong  action  in 
order  to  produce  an  ill  effect,  the  passion  is  disagreeable.  ^22& 
passions  as  well  as  actions  are  governed  by  th<)^  poral  sense.  These 
rules  Dy  tiie  wisdom  of  Providence  coincide :  a  passion  that  is  con- 
formable to  our  comiuon  nature  muse  tend  to  good ;  and  a  passion 
that  deviates  from  our  common  nature  must  tend  to  ill. 

This  deduction  may  be  carried  a  great  way  farther ;  but  to  avoid 
uitricacy  and  obscurity,  I  make  but  one  oUier  step.  A  passion 
which,  as  aforesaid,  becomes  an  object  of  thought  to  a  spectator, 
may  have  the  efiect  to  produce  a  passion  or  emotion  in  him ;  for  it 
16  natural  that  a  social  being  should  be  afiected  with  the  passions 

19&  PmsIoiis  and  emottons  as  objeota  uf  tboaght  or  reflection.— When  a  inasion  to 
l«nn«d  pleasant  or  painful,  and  when  asproeable  or  disagreeable. — On  vrbat  the  nature  ot 
m  emotion  as  pleasant  or  painfUl  depends.  Illustrations.— Selfish  passions.— Social  pan- 
akma.— Dissocial  pasiona, 

18T.  Rule  Ibr  determining  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  emotions  and  pal 
iluua.— ttascii  on  the  sense  of  a  common  nature  which  we  deem  perfect  or  right 
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of  others.  Passions  or  emotions  thus  generated,  submit,  in  common 
with  others,  to  the  general  law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an 
agreeable  object  produces  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable 
object  a  painful  emotion.  Thus  the  passion  of  gratitude,  being  to  a 
spectator  an  agreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  pleasant  passion 
of  love  to  the  grateful  person ;  and  malice  being  to  a  spectator  a 
disagreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  painful  passion  of  hatred 
to  the  malicious  person. 

129.  We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleasant  passions 
that  are  disagreeable,  and  of  painful  passions  that  are  agreeable. 
Self-love,  as  long  as  confined  within  just  bounds,  is  a  passion  both 
pleasant  and  agreeable :  in  excess  it  is  disagreeable,  though  it  con- 
tinues to  be  still  pleasant  Our  appetites  are  precisely  in  the  same 
condition.  Resentment,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is,  in  every  stage  of  the 
passion,  painful ;  but  it  is  not  disagreeable  unless  in  excess.  Pity 
18  always  painful,  yet  always  agreeable.  Vanity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  pleasant,  yet  always  disagreeable.  But  however  distinct 
these  qualities  are,  they  coincide,  I  acknowledge,  in  one  class  of  pas- 
sions: all  vicious  passions  tending  to  the  hurt  of  others,  are  equally 
painful  and  disagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleasant  and  painful,  may  be  sufficient 
for  ordinary  subjects ;  but  with  respect  to  the  science  of  criticism, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  several 
modifications  of  these  qualities,  with  the  modifications  at  least  that 
make  the  greatest  figure.  Even  at  first  view  one  is  sensible,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion  difiers  from  that  of  another : 
how  distant  the  pleasure  of  revenge  gratified  fi*om  that  of  love ! — ^so 
distant,  as  that  we  cannot  without  reluctance  admit  them  to  be  any 
way  related.  That  ihe  same  quality  of  pleasure  should  be  so  differ- 
ently modified  in  different  passions,  will  not  be  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  boundless  variety  of  agreeable  sounds,  tastes,  and 
smells  daily  perceived.  Our  discernment  reaches  differences  stiL 
more  minute,  in  objects  even  of  the  same  sense :  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  different  sweets,  different  sours,  and  different 
bitters :  honey  is  sweet,  so  is  sugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mis- 
taken for  the  other ;  our  sense  of  smelling  is  sufficiently  acute,  to 
listinguish  varieties  in  sweetnamelling  flowers  without  end.  With 
respect  to  passions  and  emotions,  their  differences  as  to  pleasant  and 
painful  have  no  limits ;  though  we  want  acuteness  of  feeling  for  the 
more  delicate  modifications.  There  is  here  an  analogy  between  our 
internal  and  external  senses :  the  latter  are  sufficiently  acute  for  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  so  are  the  former.  Some  persons 
indeed,  Nature's  favorites,  have  a  wonderful  acuteness  of  sense,  which 
to  them  unfolds  many  a  delightful  scene  totally  hid  from  vulgar 

128.  Another  rule  for  ascertaining  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableneas  of  *  J>M* 
4loD.— Bule  for  passions  or  emotions,  generated  by  thinking  cf  the  passions  or  emononf 
til  oIKerK.— Instances  of  gratitiule  and  malicf . 
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•yeSk  Bat  if  'soch  refined  pleasure  be  confined  to  a  tniall  number^ 
It  18  however  wisely  oixlered  that  others  are  not  sensible  of  the  de- 
fect ;  nor  detracts  it  from  their  happine^  that  oUiere  secretly  are 
more  happy.  With  relation  to  the  tine  arts  only,  that  qualification 
seems  essential ;  and  there  it  is  terroe<jkcM/oacy  0/  taste. 

Should  an  author  of  such  a  taste  atlSmpl^lfTIRSQtbe  all  thoee 
▼arietieB  in  pleasant  and  painful  emotions  which  he  himself  feels,  he 
would  soon  meet  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the  poverty  of  language : 
a  people  must  be  thoroughly  refined,  before  they  invent  words  for 
expfesaing  the  more  delicate  feelings ;  and  for  that  reason,  no  known 
tongoe  hitherto  has  reached  that  perfection.  We  must  therefore 
lest  satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  more  obvious  modifications. 

130.  In  fonning  a  comparison  between  pleasant  passions  of  differ- 
«it  kinds,  we  concave  some  of  them  to  be  grosa^  some  refined. 
Those  pleasures  of  external  sense  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  ol 
sense,  are  conceived  to  be  corporeal  or  gross  (see  the  Introduction) : 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  felt  to  be  internal,  and  for 
that  reason  are  conceived  to  be  more  pure  and  refined. 

The  social  affections  are  conceived  by  all  to  be  more  refined  than 
the  sdfish.  Sympathy  and  humanity  are  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  of  mind ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  prevalence  of  the 
social  affections  in  the  progress  of  society  is  held  to  be  a  r^nement 
in  our  nature.  A  savage  knows  little  of  social  affection,  and  there- 
fore is  not  qualified  to  compare  selfish  and  social  pleasure ;  but  a 
man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relish  for  the  latter,  loses  not  thereby  a 
taste  he  the  former :  he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  ^ve  pref- 
erence to  social  pleasures  as  more  sweet  and  refined.  In  feet  they 
maintain  that  character,  not  only  in  the  direct  feeling,  but  also  when 
we  make  them  the  subject  of  reflection :  the  social  passions  are  for 
more  agreeable  than  the  selfish,  and  rise  much  higher  in  our  esteem. 

131.  There  are  difilerences  not  less  remarkable  among  the  painful 
passions.  Some  are  voluntary,  some  involuntary :  the  pain  of  the 
gout  is  an  example  of  the  latter ;  grief  of  the  former,  which  in  some 
cases  is  so  voluntary  as  to  reject  all  consolation.  One  pain  softens 
the  temper;  pity  is  an  instance :  one  tends  to  render  us  savage 
and  cnieX  which  is  the  case  of  revenge.  I  value  myself  upon  sym- 
pathy :  I  hate  and  despise  myself  for  envy. 

Social  afiections  have  an  advantage  over  the  selfish,  not  only  with 
re^>ect  to  pleasure,  as  above  explained,  but  also  with  respect  to  pain. 
Ihe  pain  <»  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want,  the  pain  of  disappointment, 
and  a  thousand  other  selfish  pains,  are  cniciating  and  tormenting, 

199L  Bxumples  of  ptotBant  pusslons  tbat  are  disa;;r«Mbl^  ind  of  patDfUI  pteilkaa  tbat 
tn  asreeahlo.— Self'ioye;  appetites;  T«Beiitm«nt;  pitr;  Tanity;— aliTidons  passioDa.— • 
ModuieatioDa  of  the  qoalitiea  already  eonsidered.— Wliy  ahoold  Uie  qnalltr  of  pleaaare 
be  ae  diflbreotly  modifted  In  difAurent  passions  f—MlBitte  dlflbrenoes  in  oineeta  oTen  of 
Um  same  sense.  Analogy  liera  between  our  external  and  Internal  senses.— what  is  meant 
by  delkaoy  of  tastet 

laoi  Pleaaani  pawrtona^  te  gross  or  i«lln«L~Pl«asuito  of  estoruat  eense^— The  soolal 
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and  tend  to  a  babit  of  peevishness  and  discontent  Social  paina 
have  a  very  different  tendency :  the  pain  of  sympathy,  for  example, 
is  not  only  voluntary-,  but  softens  my  temper,  and  raises  me  in  my 
own  esteem. 

Refined  manners  and  polite  behavior  must  not  be  deemed  alto- 

f  ether  artificial :  men  who,  inured  to  the  sweets  of  society,  cultivate 
umanity,  find  an  elegant  pleasure  in  preferring  others,  and  making 
them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the  selfish,  scarce  have  a  con- 
ception. 

Eidicule,  which  chiefiy  arises  from  pride,  a  selfish  passion,  is  at 
best  but  a  gross  pleasure :  a  people,  it  is  true,  must  have  emeiged 
out  of  barbarity  before  they  can  have  a  taste  for  ridicule ;  but  it  is 
too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  polished  and  refined.  Cicero 
discovers  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  wit ;  but  Horace,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  comt  of 
Augustus,  where  taste  was  considerably  purified,  declares  against 
the  lowness  and  roughness  of  that  author^s  raillery.  Ridicule  is 
banished  France,  and  is  losing  ground  in  England. 

Other  modifications  of  pleasant  passions  will  be  occasionally  men* 
tioned  hereafter.  Particularly  the  modifications  of  high  and  low 
are  to  be  handled  in'  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  and 
the  modifications  of  dignified  and  niean^  in  the  chapter  of  dignitv 
and  grace. 


PART  III. 

XNTRRRUPTED   EXISTENCE    OF   EMOTIONS   AND   PASSIONS. THEIR 

GROWTH   AND    DECAY. 

J  132.  Were  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  continue,  like  color 
'j  and  figure,  in  its  present  state  till  varied  by  some  operating  cause, 
'  the  condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable :  it  is  ordered  wisely,  that 
emotions  should  more  resemble  another  attribute  of  matter,  namely, 
motion,  which  requires  the  constant  exertion  of  an  operating  cause, 
and  ceases  when  the  cause  is  withdrawn.  An  emotion  may  subsist 
while  its  cause  is  present ;  and  when  its  cause  is  removed,  may 
subsist  by  means  of  an  idea,  though  in  a  fainter  manner ;  but  the 
moment  another  thought  breaks  in  and  engrosses  the  mind,  the 
emotion  is  gone,  and  is  no  longer  felt :  if  it  return  with  its  cause, 
or  an  idea  of  its  cause,  it  again  vanisheth  with  them  when  other 

181.  Painfhl  passions,  as  volantary  or  Inyolantary. — Advantafe  of  social  affect]  tns  otdt 
tlie  selllati.— Uoilriid  manners. — BlU'  iule; 
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tfaonghts  crowd  in.  The  reason  is,  that  an  emotion  or  passion  is 
connected  with  the  perception  or  idea  of  its  cause  so  intimately  aa 
not  to  have  any  independent  existence  :  a  sti'ong  passion,  it  is  true, 
hath  a  mighty  influence  to  detain  its  cause  in  the  mind ;  but  not  so 
as  to  detain  it  tbi^ver,  because  a  succession  of  perceptions  or  ideas 
is  unavoidable.  Further,  even  while  a  passion  subsists,  it  seldom 
continues  long  in  the  same  tone,  but  is  successively  vigorous  and 
bant ;  the  vigor  ot  a  passion  depends  on  the  impression  made  by  its 
cause ;  and  a  cause  makes  its  deepest  impression  when,  happening 
to  be  the  single  interesting  object,  it  attracts  our  whole  attention : 
its  impression  is  slighter  when  our  attention  is  divided  between  it 
and  other  objects ;  and  at  that  time  the  passion  is  Winter  in  pro- 
portion. 

133.  The  growth  and  decay  of  passions  and  emotions,  traced 
through  all  their  mazes,  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  an  undertaking 
like  the  present :  I  pretend  only  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  it^  such  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  pyipg^of  criticism,  goine  emotions  are  r 
prrvliififtij  \x\  thair  utmoit  ^fe<*,tj^,  and  have  a  veiy  short  endurance ;  (  '- 
which  is  the  case  of  surpnse,  oi  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 
Emotions  nused  by  inanimate  objects,  trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pic- 
tures, arrive  at  perfection  almost  instantaneously;  and* they  have  a  * 
long  endurance,  a  second  view  producing  nearly  the  same  pleasure 
with  the  first  Love,  hatred,  and  some  other  passions,  swell  gradu- 
ally to  a  certain  pitch,  after  which  they  decay  gradually.  Envy, 
malice,  pride,  scarce  ever  decay.  Some  passions,  such  as  gratitude 
and  revenue,  are  often  exhausted  by  a  single  act  of  gratification : 
other  passions,  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love,  hatred,  ai^e  not  so 
exhau^ed,  but  having  a  long  continuance,  demand  frequent  gratifi- 
cation. And  with  respect  to  emotions  which  are  quiescent  because 
not  productive  of  desire,  their  growth  and  decay  are  easily  explained : 
an  emotion  caused  by  an  inanimate  object  cannot  naturally  take 
longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  necessary  for  a  leisurely 
survey :  such  emotion  also  must  continue  long  stationary,  without 
any  sensible  decay,  a  second  or  third  view  of  the  object  being  nearly 
as  agreeable  as  the  first :  this  is  the  case  of  an  emotion  produced  by 
a  fine  prospect,  an  impetuous  river,  or  a  towering  hill :  while  a  man 
remains  the  same,  such  objects  ought  to  have  me  same  efifect  upon 
him.  Familiarity,  however,  hath  an  influence  here,  as  it  hath  every- 
where :  frequency  of  view,  after  short  intervals  especially,  weans  the 
mind  gradually  &om  the  object,  which  at  last  loses  all  relish  :  the 
noblest  object  in  the  material  wofld,  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  is  quite 
disregarded,  unless  perhaps  after  a  course  of  bad  weather.  An 
emotion  raised  by  human  virtues,  qualities,  or  actions,  may,  by 
reiterated  views  of  the  object,  swell  imperceptibly,  till  it  become  so 
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Vigorous  as  to  generate  desire :  in  that  condition  it  must  be  handled 
as  a  passion. 

134.  As  to  passion,  I  observe,  first,  j;bat  when  nature  requires  a 
passion  to  be  sudden,  it  is  commonly  produced  m  pei'tecnon ;  wiiica 
IS  the  case  oFfear  and"  af  augtfr.'*^ Wooder'aiiJt'OT^Tse  are  always 
produced  in  peiiection :  reiterated  impressions  made  by  their  cause 
exhaust  these  passions  instead  of  inliaming  them.  This  will  be  ex 
plained  in  chap.  vi. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  passion  hath  for  its  foundation  an  oiigi- 
nal  propensity  pecuUar  to  some  men,  it  generally  comes  soon  to 
maturity :  the  propensity,  upon  presenting  a  proper  object,  is  imme- 
diately enlivened  into  a  passion ;  which  is  the  case  of  pride,  of  envy, 
and  of  maUce. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of  hatred  is  slow  or 
quick  according  to  circumstances ;  the  good  qualities  of  a  person 
raise  in  me  a  pleasant  emotion,  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is  swelled 
into  a  passion  involving  desire  of  that  person's  happiness :  this  de- 
sire,  being  freely  indulged,  works  gradually  a  change  internally, 
and  at  last  produceth  in  me  a  settled  habit  of  affection  for  that 
person  now  my  fiiend.  Affection  thus  produced  operates  precisely 
like  an  original  propensity ;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  passion,  no  more 
is  required  but  me  real  or  ideal  presence  of  the  object.  The  habit 
of  aversion  or  of  hatred  is  brought  on  in  the  same  manner.  And 
here  I  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  love  and  hatred  signify  com- 
monly affection  and  aversion,  not  passion.  The  bulk  of  our  passions 
are  indeed  affection  or  aversion  inflamed  into  a  passion  by  different 
circumstances :  the  affection  I  bear  to  my  son  is  inflamed  into  the 
passion  of  fear  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes  hope  when  he  hath 
a  prospect  of  good  fortune ;  becomes  admiration  when  he  performs 
a  laudable  action ;  and  shame  when  he  commits  any  wron?  •  diver- 
sion becomes  fear  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  fortune  to  my 
enemy ;  becomes  hope  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes  joy  when 
he  is  in  distress ;  and  sorrow  when  a  laudable  action  is  performed 
by  him. 

Fourthly,  passions  generally  have  a  tendency  to  excess,  occasioned 
by  the  following  means.  The  mind  affected  by  any  passion  is  not 
in  a  proper  state  for  distinct  perception,  nor  for  cool  reflection :  it 
hath  always  a  strong  bias  to  the  object  of  an  agreeable  passion,  and 
a  bias  no  less  strong  against  the  object  of  a  disagreeable  passion. 
The  object  of  love,  tor  example,  however  indifferent  to  others,  is  to 
the  lover's  conviction  a  paragon ;  and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itself  without 
alloy.  What  less  can  such  delusion  operate,  than  to  swell  the  pas- 
sion beyond  what  it  was  at  first  ?  tor  if  the  seeing  or  conversing  with 

188.  Growth  and  decay  of  various  emotions  and  passions. — Emotions  raised  bj  Inani- 
mate  objects  Love,  hatred,  &c. — Further  remarks  concerning  emotions  caased  by  inaa* 
imtte  objects.— Effect  of  fiimiliarity  with  them.— Emotions  raised  by  reiterated  tIows  «6 
hvAian  Vlrtaes. 
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a  fine  woman  has  bad  the  effect  to  cany  me  from  indifference  to 
loTe,  how  much  stroDger  must  her  influence  be,  when  now  to  my 
conviction  she  is  an  angel !  and  hatred  as  well  as  other  passions 
must  run  the  same  course.  Thus  between  a  passion  and  its  object 
there  is  a  natural  operation,  resembliug  action  and  reaction  in  physics : 
a  passion  acting  upon  its  object,  magnifies  it  greatly  in  appearance ; 
and  this  magnified  object  reacting  upon  the  passion,  swells  and 
inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  some  passions  depends  often  on  occasional 
circumstances :  obstacles  to  gratification,  for  example,  never  fail  to 
augment  and  inflame  a  passion,  because  a  constant  endeavor  to  re- 
move an  obstacle  preserves  the  object  of  the  passion  ever  in  view, 
which  swells  the  passion  by  impressions  finequently  reiterated.  Thus 
the  restraint  of  conscience,  when  an  obstacle  to  love,  agitates  the 
mind  and  inflames  the  passion : 

Quod  licet,  inn^tam  est :  quod  non  licet,  acrius  urit. 
Si  nonqaam  DauaSn  habuiaset  ahenea  turris, 
Nou  esset  DanaS  de  Jove  faoU  parens. 

Ocidy  Am/or,  1.  2. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mind,  distressed  witli  the  obstacles,  becomes 
impatient  for  gratification,  and  consequently  more  de^rous  of  it. 
Shakspeare  expresses  this  observation  finely : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  course, 
Are  motives  of  more  fiinoy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who  hath  many  rivals. 
Even  the  caprices  of  the  one  beloved  have  the  effect  to  inflame  love ; 
these  occ^oning  uncertainty  of  success,  tend  naturally  to  make  the 
anxious  lover  overvalue  the  happiness  of  fruidon. 

135.  So  much  upon  tlie  growth  of  passions:  their  continuance 
and  decay  come  next  under  consideration.  And,  first,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  nature,  Thattiiinj^ sudden  in  their  growth  are  equally 
widden  in  their  decay.  Thfs  is  commonly  the  case  of  anger.  And 
with  respect  to  wonder  and  surprise,  which  also  suddenly  decay 
another  reason  concurs  that  their  causes  are  of  short  duration :  nov- 
elty soon  degenerates  into  familiarity ;  and  the  unexpectedness  of 
an  object  is  soon  sunk  in  the  pleasure  that  the  object  affords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  passion  of  greater  importance  as  tending  to  self-preserva* 
tion,  is  often  instantaneous;  and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its 
cause :  na}',  it  frequently  subsists  after  the  cause  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  passion  founded  on  a  peculiar  propensity, 
subsists  generally  forever;  which  "is  the  case  of  pride,  envy,  and 

1S4.  (1.)  What  is  said  of  any  passion  which  natnre  roqntros  to  be  sodden  ?  (2.)  What  of 
passions  founded  un  an  original  propensity  peeallar  to  some  persons?  (3.)  What  of  the 
growth  or  love  and  hatred  ?  Other  passions  to  whidi  these,  by  a  change  of  circiimstancea, 
iive  rise ;  fear,  hope,  <bo.  (4.)  Whence  the  tendency  of  passions  to  excess  is  occasioned.— 
The  action  and  reaction  between  a  passion  and  Its  object  (5.)  Growth  of  pasiPion  pro- 
aioted  by  obetraalons  to  gr»Ufl«atioa.    lUostraUons  given. 
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malice :  objects  are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  propeasity  into  a 
passion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  That 
every  passion  ceases  upon  attaining  its  ultimate  end.  To  exphun 
that  law,  we  must  distinguish  between  a  particular  and  a  general 
end.  I  call  a  particular  end.  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
act :  a  general  end,  on  the  contrary,  admits  acts  without  number ; 
because  it  cannot  be  said,  that  a  general  end  is  ever  fully  accom- 
plished, while  the  object  of  the  passion  subsists.  Gratitude  and  re- 
venge are  examples  of  the  first  kind :  the  ends  they  aim  at  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  single  act ;  and,  when  that  act  is  performed,  the 
passions  are  necessarily  at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  examples 
of  the  other  kind ;  desire  of  doing  good  or  doing  mischief  to  an 
individual,  is  a  general  end  which  admits  acts  without  number,  and 
which  seldom  is  fully  accomplished  :  therefore  these  passions  have 
frequently* the  same  duration  with  their  objects. 

Lastly,  it  will  afford  us  another  general  view,  to  consider  the 
difference  between  an  original  propensity,  and  affection  or  aversion 
produced  by  custom.  The  former  adheres  too  close  to  the  constitu- 
tion ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  passions  to 
which  it  gives  birth  continue  during  life  with  no  remarkable  dimi- 
nution. The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  increment  to  time, 
owe  their  decay  to  the  same  cause :  affection  and  aversion  decay 
gradually  as  they  grow ;  and  accordingly  hatred  as  well  as  love  are 
extinguished  by  long  absence.  Affection  decays  more  gradually 
between  persons,  who,  living  together,  have  daily  occasion  to  testify 
mutually  their  good-will  and  kindness :  and,  when  affection  is  de- 
cayed, habit  supplies  its  place ;  for  it  makes  these  persons  necessary 
to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  separation.  (See  Chapter  xiv.)  Affec- 
tion to  children  hath  a  long  endurance,  longer  perhaps  than  any 
other  affection :  its  growth  keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objects :  they 
display  new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed  and  augment 
the  affection.  But  whenever  the  affection  becomes  stationary,  it 
must  begin  to  decay ;  with  a  slow  pace,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its 
increment.  In  short,  man  with  respect  to  this  Kfe  is  a  temporary 
being :  he  grows,  becomes  stationary,  decays ;  and  so  must  all  his 
powers  and  passions. 

185.  The  continnanee  and  decay  of  passions.  (1.)  Law  concerning  those  of  sudden 
growth;  anger,  &c.  (2.)  Concerning  those  founded  on  a  peculiar  propensity.  (3.)  The 
cessation  of  a  passion  on  attaining  its  ultimate  end.  Distinguish  between  particular  and 
general  end.  Examples  of  each  kind.  (4.)  Dilference  between  an  original  propensity  and 
an  affection  or  aversion  produc  d  by  custom. — Effect  of  absence  — Affection  between  per- 
sons living  t'jgother.— Affectioi  to  children. 
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PART  IV 

COEXISTENT   EMOTIONS   JND   PASSIONS. 

136,  For  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  humfji  passions  and 
amotions,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be  examined  singly  and  sep- 
arately: as  a  plurality  of  them  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  same 
jpstant.  the  mUUimr  'Of  Ih^if  coexistence,  ana  me  eti'ects  thereby 
produced,  ought  also  to  be  examined.  This  subject  is  extensive ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  tiace  all  the  laws  that  govern  its  endless 
Tariety  of  cases :  if  such  an  undertaking  can  be  brought  to  pertec- 
tion,  it  must  be  by  degrees.  The  following  hints  may  suffice  for  a 
first  attempt.    • 

We  begin  with  emotions  raised  by  different  sounds,  as  the  sim- 
plest case.    Two  sounds  that  mix,  and,  as  it  were, incorporate  before. 
they  reach  the  ear,  are  said  to  be  concoixlant.    That  each  of  the  two  /  ^  ^ 
sounds,  even  after  their  union,  produceth  an  emotion  of  its  own,  must/ 
be  admitted;    but  these  emotions,  like  the  sounds  that  prod  nee  t 
them,  mix  so  intimately  as  to  be  rather  one  complex  emotion  thanV 
two  emotions  in  conjunction.     Two  sounds  that  refuse  incorporation  ^ 
or  mixture,  are  said  to  be  discordant ;  and  when  heard  at  the  same 
instant,  the  emotions  produced  by  them  are  unpleasant  in  conjunc- 
tion, however  pleasant  separately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raised  by  mixed  sounds  is  the  emotion 
raised  by  an  object  of  sight  with  its  several  qualities :  a  tree,  for  ex* 
ample,  with  its  qualities  of  color,  figure,  size,  d^c,  is  perceived  to  be 
one  object ;  and  the  emotion  it  produceth  is  rather  one  complex 
emotion  than  dififerent  emotions  combined. 

With  respect  to  coexistent  emotions  produced  by  different  objects 
of  sight,  it  must  be  observed  that  however  intimately  connected  such 
objects  may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among  them  like 
what  is  perceived  in  some  sounds.  Different  objects  of  sight,  meaning 
objects  that  can  exist  each  of  them  independent  of  the  others,  never 
mix  or  incorporate  in  the  act  of  vision :  each  object  is  perceived 
as  its  exists  separately  from  others ;  and  each  raiseth  an  emotion 
different  from  that  raised  by  the  other.  And  the  same  holds  in  all 
the  causes  of  emotion  or  passion  that  can  exist  independent  of  each 
other,  sounds  only  excepted. 

137.  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  such  emotions  exists  similar 
emotions  must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  dissimilar.  Two 
emotions  ar^  «^id  tn  hft  aimilftr,  whftn  thfty  tend  each  of  them  to  proT 
duce  the  same  tone  of  mind :  cheerful  emotions^  however  different 

186L  Gonoordsnt  and  disoordant  8oand3«  and  the  emotions  tbey  raise. — ^Emotion  raised 
b¥  an  object  of  sights  with  its  several  qualities. — Coexistent  emotions  produced  by  different 
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<heir  causes  may  be,  are  similar ;  and  so  are  those  which  are  melan* 
wholy.  Dissimilar  emotions  are  easily  explained  by  their  opposition 
to  what  are  similar :  pride  and  humility,  gayety  and  gloominess,  are 
dissimilar  emotions. 

Emotions  perfectly  similar,  readily  combine  and  unite,*  so  as  in 
a  manner  to  become  one  complex  emotion :  witness  the  emotions 
produced  by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or  of  trees  in  a  wood. 
Emotions  that  are  opposite  or  extremely  dissimilar,  never  combine  or 
unite :  ihe  mind  cannot  simultaneously  take  on  opposite  tones ;  it 
cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  both  joyful  and  sad,  angry  and  satis- 
fied, proud  and  humble:  dissimilar  emotions  may  succeed  each 
other  with  rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exist  simultaneously. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  emotions  unite  more  or  less  in  pra 
portion  to  the  degree  of  their  resemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  causes  are  connected.  Thus  the  emotions  produced  by  a  fine 
landscape  and  the  singing  of  birds,  being  similar  in  a  considerable 
degree,  readily  unite,  though  their  causes  are  little  connected.  And 
the  same  happens  where  the  causes  are  intimately  connected,  though 
the  emotions  themselves  have  Httle  resemblance  to  each  other ;  an 
example  of  which  is  a  loved  one  in  distress,  whose  beauty  gives  pleas- 
ure, and  her  distress  pain:  these  two  emotions,  proceeding  from 
different  views  of  the  object,  have  very  little  resemblance  to  each 
other ;  and  yet  so  intimately  connected  are  their  causes,  as  to  force 
them  into  a  sort  of  complex  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful. 
This  clearly  explains  some  expressions  common  in  poetry,  a  stweei 
distress^  a  pleasant  pain, 

,  138.  It  was  necessary  to  describe  with  some  accuracy  in  what 
manner  similar  and  dissimilar  emotions  coexist  in  the  mind,  in  order 
to  explain  their  different  effects,  both  internal  and  external.  This 
subject,  though  obscure,  is  capable  to  be  set  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it 
merits  attention,  not  only  for  its  extensive  use  in  criticism,  but  for 
the  nobler  purpose  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  in  the  actions  (A 
men.  Beginning  with  internal  effects,  I  discover  two,  clearly  dis- 
tmguishable  from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  similar ;  of  which,  the  one  may  be  represented  by 
addition  in  numbers,  the  other  by  harmony  in  sounds.  Two  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  similar,  readily  unite  when  they  are  coexistent ; 
and  the  pleasure  felt  in  the  union  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pleasures : 
the  same  emotions  in  succession,  are  far  from  making  the  same 
figure ;  because  the  mind,  at  no  instant  of  the  succession,  is  conscious 


*  It  is  easier  to  conceive  the  manner  of  coexistence  of  similar  emotions  than 
lo  describe  it.  They  cannot  be  said  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant 
sounds :  tiieir  union  is  rather  of  agreement  or  concora ;  ana  therefore  I  have 
chosen  the  words  in  the  text,  not  aa  sufficient  to  express  dearly  the  manner  ot 
their  coexistence,  but  only  as  less  liable  to  exception  than  any  other  I  cun  find. 

187.  Similar  emotions  to  be  distiDgaisfaed  from  diseimUar.  Their  respectire  ten  lendeii 
•-In  what  proportion  emotions  unite,  more  or  losa. 
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d  more  than  a  single  emotion.  This  doctrine  m&j  aptly  be  illus* 
trated  by  a  landscape  comprehending  hills,  valleys,  plains,  riversi 
trees,  d^c. :  the  emotions  produced  by  these  several  objects,  being 
similar  in  a  high  degree,  as  falling  in  easily  and  sweetly  with  the 
same  tone  of  mind,  are  in  conjunction  extremely  pleasant  This 
multiplied  effect  is  felt  fix>m  objects  even  of  different  senses,  as  where 
a  landscape  is  conjoined  with  the  music  of  birds  and  odor  of  flowers ; 
and  results  partly  from  the  resemblance  of  the  emotions  and  partly 
from  the  connection  of  their  causes:  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
effect  must  be  the  greatest  where  the  causes  are  intimately  connected 
and  the  emotions  perfectly  similar.  The  same  rule  is  obviously  ap-. 
plicable  to  painful  emotions  that  are  similar  and  coexistent 

139.  The  other  pleasure  arising  from  pleasant  emotions  similar 
and  coexistent,  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  foregoing 
example  of  a  landscape,  where  the  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling  are 
employed :  besides  the  accumulated  pleasure  above  mentioned,  of  so 
many  different  similar  emotions,  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt 
from  the  concord  of  these  emotions.  As  that  pleasure  resembles 
greatly  the  pleasure  of  concordant  sounds,  it  may  be  termed* the 
Harmony  of  Emotions*  This  harmony  is  felt  jn  t.h<^  <^ifferent  emo- 
inna  ^^^.psinn^  ftY*^Q  visible  objects ;  but  it  is  felt  still  more  sen- 
sibly in  the  emotions  occasionea  by  the  objects  of  different  senses, 
as  where  the  emotions  of  the  eye  are  combined  with  those  of  the 
ear.  The  former  pleasure  comes  under  the  rule  of  addition :  this 
comes  under  a  different  rule.  It  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
d<^ree  of  resemblance  between  the  emotions,  and  inversely  in  pro- 
p(Mtion  to  the  degree  of  connection  between  the  causes :  to  feel  this 
pleasure  in  perfection,  the  resemblance  between  the  emotions  cannot 
be  too  strong,  nor  the  <ynnection  between  their  causes  too  slight 
The  former  condition  is  self-evident ;  and  the  reason  of  the  latter  is, 
that  the  pleasure  of  harmony  is  felt  from  various  similar  emotions, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  sweetly  combining  in  the  mind ; 
which  excludes  causes  intimately  connected,  for  the  emotions  pn> 
duoed  by  them  are  forced  into  one  complex  emotion.  This  pleasure 
of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is  the  result  of  pleasing  emotions,  and 
cannot  have  place  willi  respect  to  those  that  are  painful,  will  be 
further  illustrated,  when  the  emotions  produced  by  the  sound  of 
words  and  their  meaning  are  taken  under  consideration.  (Chap, 
xviii.  sect  3.) 

The  pleasure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emotions,  is  felt  even 
where  the  emotions  are  not  perfectly  similar.     Though  love  be  a 

1S8L  The  effects  of  similar  and  diBstmilar  emoUona.— Two  inUmail  effoets  produoed  bj 
pUw«nt  eiiM>tioD»  that  are  simUar.    Illustrationa, 

189.  Concord  of  similar  emotions  prodaced  bv  ol^ects  in  a  landscape,  especially  by  ob 
jects  of  the  different  senses.  The  pleasure  of  this  harmony,  proportional  to  what  ?— Why 
a  slight  corjQectiun  between  the  caosra  of  the  ^motions  Increases  the  pleasure  felt— Th^ 
pleasure  of  con<>>rd  firom  co^jo-'ied  emotions,  oven  when  '.he  emotions  are  not  perfectly 
ftinu]ar. 
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pleasant  passion,  yet  by  its  softness  and  tenderness  it  resenbles  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  painful  passion  of  pity  or  of  grief;  and  for 
that  reason,  love  accords  better  with  these  passions  than  with  what 
are  gay  and  sprightly. 

140.  Next  as  to  the  effects  of  dissimilar  emotions,  which  we  may 
guess  will  be  opposite  to  what  are  above  described.  Dissimilar  co- 
existent emotions,  as  said  above,  never  fail  to  distress  the  mind  by 
the  difference  of  their  tones ;  from  which  situation  a  feeling  of  har- 
mony never  can  proceed;  and  this  holds  whether  the  causes  be 
connected  or  not.  But  it  holds  more  remarkably  where  the  causes 
are  connected ;  for  in  that  case  the  dissimilar  emotions  being  forcea 
into  an  unnatuml  imion,  produce  an  actual  feeling  of  discord.  In 
the  next  place,  if  we  would  estimate  the  force  of  dissimilar  emotions 
coexistent,  we  must  distinguish  between  their  causes  as  connected 
or  unconnected :  and  in  order  to  compute  their  force  in  the  formei 
case,  subtraction  must  be  used  instead  of  addition ;  which  will  be 
evident  from  what  follows.  Dissimilar  emotions  forced  into  union 
by  the  connection  of  their  causes,  are  felt  obscurely  and  imperfectly ; 
for  each  tends  to  vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  suited  to  the  other ; 
and  the  mind  thus  distracted  between  two  objects,  is  at  no  instant 
in  a  condition  to  receive  a  deep  impression  from  either.  Dissimilai 
emotions  proceeding  fromi  unconnected  causes,  are  in  a  very  different 
condition ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  to  force  them  into  union,  they  are 
never  felt  but  in  succession ;  by  which  means,  each  hath  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  complete  impression. 

This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  examples.  In 
reading  the  description  of  the  dismal  waste.  Book  I.  of  Paradise 
Lost^  we  are  sensible  of  a  confused  feeUng,  arising  from  dissimilar 
emotions  forced  into  union,  to  wit,  the  beautv  of  the  description,  and 
the  horror  of  the  object  described  : 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  Beat  of  deBolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  uvid  flames 
CastA  pale  and  dreadfal  ? 

And  with  respect  to  this  and  many  similar  passages  in  Paradise 
Lost^  we  are  sensible  that  the  emotions,  being  obscured  by  each 
other,  make  neither  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  separately. 
For  the  same  reason,  ascending  smoke  in  a  calm  morning,  which 
inspires  stillness  and  tranquillity,  is  improper  in  a  picture  full  of  vio- 
lent action.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented,  partly  in  disorder  pro- 
duces a  mixed  feeling  of  the  same  sort.  Two  great  armies  in  act  to 
engage,  mix  the  dissimilar  emotions  of  grandeur  and  of  terror. 

Suppose  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himself  a  great  misfortune 
by  a  fault  incident  to  human  nature,  and  somewhat  venial :  the  re- 
morse he  feels  aggravates  1  is  distress,  and  consequently  raises  (»ur 
pity  to  a  high  pitch  :  we  at  the  ^arae  time  blame  the  man ;  and  the 
mdignation  raised  by  the  fault  he  hafi  committed,  is  dissimilar  ^o 
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|Htj.  Tliese  two  passions,  however,  proceeding  from  the  same  object^ 
are  forced  into  a  sort  of  union ;  but  tlie  indignation  is  so  slight  aa 
ecarce  to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.  Subjects  of  this  kind  aro 
of  all  the  fittest  for  tragedy ;  but  of  that  afterwaixls.   (Chapter  xxii.) 

141.  Opposite  emotions  are  so  dissimilar  as  not  to  admit  any  sort 
of  union,  even  where  they  pix>ceed  from  causes  the  most  intimately 
connected.  A  succession  [to  an  estate]  opens  to  me  by  the  death 
of  a  worthy  man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my  kinsman :  when 
I  think  of  my  friend,  I  am  grieved ;  but  the  succession  gives  me  joy« 
These  two  causes  are  intimately  connected ;  for  the  succession  is  the 
dirsct  consequence  of  my  iriend^s  death :  the  emotions,  however, 
being  opposite,  do  not  mix  ;  they  prevail  alternately,  perhapis  for  a 
course  of  time,  till  grief  for  my  friend^s  death  be  banished  by  the 
pleasures  of  opulence.  A  virtuous  man  suffering  unjustly,  is  an 
example  of  the  same  kind  :  I  pity  him,  and  have  great  indignation 
at  the  author  of  the  wrong.  These  emotions  proceed  from  causes 
nearly  connected ;  but,  being  directed  to  different  objects,  they  are 
not  forced  into  union ;  their  opposition  preserves  them  distinct,  and 
accordingly  they  are  found  to  prevail  alternately. 

142.  I  proceed  to  examples  of  dissimilar  emotions  arising  fi'om 
unconnected  causes.  Good  and  bad  news  of  equal  importance  ar- 
riving at  the  same  instant  from  different  quarters,  produce  opposite 
emotions,  the  discordance  of  which  is  not  felt,  because  they  are  not 
forced  into  union :  they  govern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick 
succession,  till  their  force  be  spent : 

^yfodt.  How  now,  Tabal,  what  nowa  fh>m  Geuoa  t  Lost  thou  found  my 
dangliter  f 

TuhaL  I  often  oame  where  I  did  hoar  of  her,  bat  oaimot  find  her. 

iSAy.  Whv,  there,  there,  there,  there  I  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 
ducats  in  Fxiuikfort  1  the  ourse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never 
felt  it  till  now :  two  thousand  dncata  in  that,  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels  I  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot^  and  the  jewels  in  her 
ear;  O,  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot  and  the  aucats  in  her  coffin.  No 
news  of  them;  why,  sol  and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search;  why, 
thou  lo9s  upon  loss  1  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 
thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights 
o*  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o*  my  oreathing,  no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Iw,  Yea,  other  men liave  ill  luck  too ;  Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

jS%y.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck ! 

Tub.  Hath  an  Argosie  cast  awa]^,  coming  fVom  Tripolis. 

Sky.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God ;  is  it  true ?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  tlie  wreck. 

Shy.l  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good  news,  good  news,  ha,  ha:  where,  in 
Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night,  foxiracore  duoata. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dngger  in  mo ;  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again ;  four- 
score ducats  at  a  sitting,  fourscore  ducats  1 

140.  The  elRfets  of  dissimilar  coexistent  emotions  espeeltdlv  when  the  eansM  are  eon* 
necteti.  The  comparative  force  of  dissimilar  ooexi^nt  emotions  when  prooMdlng  ttwn 
connected,  and  when  flrom  unconnected  oausea,  Ulastrated  by  the  deseripticn  of  a  disma. 
waste.  In  Paradix^  Ltmi^  Jba 

141.  Opposite  emotions,  though  arising  ttom  oaoses  dosely  conneotedy  do  not  anlta 
KnmplM. 
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Ihi^K  There  came  diven  of  ADtouio^s  creditors  in  mj  company  to  Venice* 
Ihat  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

JS/ii/.  1  am  glad  of  it ;  I'll  plague  him,  I'll  torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your  daughtertbr  a 
monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  I  thou  torturest  me.  Tubal,  it  was  my  Turquoise :  I  had 
it  of  Leah  when  1  was  a  bachelor ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildemesa 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shi/.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true ;  go,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him 
a  fortnight  oefore.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  liim,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out 
of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me 
at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

Mercnant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  same  manner,  good  news  arriving  to  a  man  laboring  under 
distress,  occasions  a  vibration  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
If  the  emotions  be  unequal  in  force,  the  stronger  after  a  conflict  will 
'extinguish  the  weaker.  Thus  the  loss  of  a  house  by  fire,  or  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  figure  in  opposition  to  the 
birth  of  a  long-expected  son,  who  is  to  inherit  an  opulent  fortune , 
after  some  slight  vibrations  the  mind  settles  in  joy,  and  the  loss  is 
forgot. 

143.  The  foregoing  observations  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  the 
fine  arts.  Many  practical  rules  are  derived  from  them,  which  shall 
afterwards  be  mentioned ;  but  for  instant  gratification  in  part  the 
reader  will  accept  the  following  specimen,  being  an  application  of 
these  observations  to  music.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  dis- 
ngreeable  combination  of  sounds  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  music ; 
or  all  music  is  resolvable  into  melody  and  harmony,  which  imply 
agreeableness  in  their  very  conception.  Sounds  may  be  so  contrived 
as  to  produce  horror  and  several  other  painful  feelings,  which,  in  a 
tragedy  or  in  an  opera,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  ac- 
company the  representation  of  a  dissocial  or  disagreeable  passion. 
But  such  sounds  must  in  themselves-  be  disagreeable,  and  upon  that 
account  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  music.  Secondly, 
th^  agreeableness  of  vocal  music  diflers  from  that  of  instrumental ; 
the  foi-mer,  being  intended  to  accompany  words,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  that  they  convey ;  but  the  latter,  having 
no  connection  with  words,  may  be  agreeable  without  relation  to  any 
sentiment:  harmony,  properly  so  called,  though  delightful  when  in 
portection,  hath  no  relation  to  sentiment ;  and  we  often  find  melody 
without  the  least  tincture  of  it.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  music  to 
raise  a  passion  or  a,  sentiment ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  music  t(. 
raise  emotions  similar  to  what  are  raised  by  sentiments  expressed  in 
words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace ;  and  such  music  may 
justly  be  termed  sentimental.  Thirdly,  in  vocal  music,  the  intimate 
connection  of  sense  and  sound  rejects  dissimilar  emotions,  those 
especially  that  are  opposite.      Similar  emotions  produced  by  the 

142.  Eicamples  of  dissimilar  emotions  arising  from  unconncoted  caosos.— Gk>od  and  \*i^ 
aewa,  &c — Case  where  ttie  emotioas  are  uneqnal  in  force. 
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aense  und  the  ftoiind,  go  naturallj  into  union,  and  at  the  same  tjm^ 
are  concordant  or  harmonious ;  but  dissimilar  emotions,  forced  into 
union  by  these  causes  intimately  connected,  obscure  each  other,  and 
are  also  unpleasant  by  discordance. 

144.  These  premises  make  it  easy  to  determine  what  sort  of  poeti- 
cal compositions  are  fitted  for  music  In  general,  as  music  in  all  its 
various  tones  ought  to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be  concordant 
with  any  composition  in  language  expressing  a  disagreeable  passiou, 
or  describing  a  disagreeable  object :  for  here  the  emotions  raised  by 
the  sense  and  by  uie  sound  are  not  only  dissimilar  but  opposite ; 
and  such  emotions  forced  into  union  produce  always  an  unpleasant 
mixture.  Musiis  accordingly  is  a  very  improper  companion  for  sen- 
timents of  malice,  cruelty,  envy,  peevishness,  or  of  any  other  dissocial 
passion ;  witness  among  a  tliousand  King  John's  speech  in  Shak- 
speare,  soliciting  Hubert  to  murder  Prince  Artliur,  which,  even  in 
the  most  euisory  view,  will  appear  incompatible  with  any  sort  ot 
music  Music  is  a  companion  no  less  improper  for  the  description 
of  any  disagreeable  object,  such  as  tliat  of  Polyphemus  in  the  third 
book  of  the  u£neid,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise 
Lost :  the  horror  of  the  object  described  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
music  would  be  highly  discordant 

145.  With  regaled  to  vocal  music  there  is  an  additional  reason 
against  associating  it  with  disagreeable  passions.  The  external 
signs  of  such  passions  are  painful — ^the  looks  and  gestures  to  the 
eye,  and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear :  such  tones  therefore 
can  never  be  expressed  musically,  for  music  must  be  pleasant,  or  it 
is  not  music 

On  the  other  hand,  music  associates  finely  with  poems  that  tend  (  ^" 
to  inspire  pleasant  emotions:  music,  tor  example,  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
is  perfectly  concordant  with  every  emotion  in  tlie  same  tone ;  and 
hence  our  taste  for  airs  expressive  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sympa- 
thetic joy  associates  finely  with  cheerful  music ;  and  sympathetic 
pain  no  less  finely  with  music  that  is  tender  and  melancholy.  All 
the  dif^nt  emotions  of  love,  namely,  tenderness,  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  absence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully  with  music;  and 
accordingly  a  person  in  love,  even  when  unkindly  treated,  is 
soothed  by  muiuo ;  for  the  tenderness  of  love  still  prevailing  accords 
with  a  melancholy  strain.  This  is  finely  exemplified  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Othello^  where  Desdemona  calls  for  a  song  expres- 
Mve  of  her  distress.  Wonderful  is  the  delicacy  of  that  writer's  taste, 
which  fiula  him  not  even  in  the  most  refined  emotions  of  human 
Dature.  Melancholy  music  is  suited  to  slight  gnei,  which  requires  oi 
admits  consolation ;  but  deep  grief,  which  refuses  all  consolation, 
rejects  for  that  reason  even  melancholy  music 

*  l-ll..  .!■  111. 

14^  Foregoing  obserraUons  applied  to  mmto  —Three  things  to  be  rremtoed. 
144.  The  sort  of  poetical  compositions  fitted  for  musia—In  irbat  aei  titiients  is  musSo  Ut 
Inipiof cr  oompanion ;  fi>r  what  obfcots  alsoT 
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Where  the  same  person  is  both  the  actor  and  the  singer,  as  in  an 
opera,  there  is  a  separate  reason  why  music  should  not  be  associated 
with  the  sentiments  of  any  disagi-eeable  passion,  nor  the  descnption 
of  any  disagreeable  object ;  which  is,  that  such  association  is  alto- 
gether unnatural :  the  pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is 
agitated  with  malice  or  unjust  revenge,  disqualifies  him  for  relishing 
music,  or  any  thing  that  is  pleasing;  and  therefore  to  represent 
such  a  man,  contrary  to  nature,  expressing  his  sentiments  in  a  song, 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  audience  of  taste. 

146.  For  a  different  reason  music  is  ijnproper  for  accompanpng 
pleasant  emotions  of  the  more  important  land ;  because  these  totally 
engross  the  mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  music,  nor  for  any  sort  of 
amusement  In  a  perilous  entei'pnse  tx>  dethrone  a  tyrant,  music 
would  be  impertinent  even  where  hope  prevails  and  the  prospect  of 
8U(;cess  is  great :  Alexander  attacking  the  Indian  town,  and  mount- 
ing the  wall,  had  certainly  no  impulse  to  exert  his  prowess  in 
a  song. 

It  is  true  that  not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  these  rules  either  in 
the  French  or  Italian  opera ;  and  the  attachment  we  have  to  operas 
may  at  firat  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  the  foregoing 
doctrine.  ButJlhe^eneraLtaste  for  operas  is  no  aigument :  in  these 
compositions  the  passions  aie  so  inq^ifectly  expressed  as  to  leave 
the  mind  free  for  relishing  music  of  any  sort  indifferently ;  and  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that  the  pleasure  of  an  opera  is  derived  chiefly 
fix>m  the  music,  and  scarce  at  all  from  the  sentiments :  ft  happy 
concordance  of  the  emotions  raised  by  the  song  and  by  the  music 
is  extremely  rare  ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  example 
of  it,  unless  where  the  emotion  raised  by  the  former  is  agreeable  as 
well  as  that  raised  by  the  latter. 

147.  Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  come  ex- 
ternal effects,  which  lead  us  to  passions  as  the  causes  of  external 
efiects.  Two  coexistent  passions  that  have  the  same  tendency,  must 
be  similar ;  they  accordingly  readily  unite,  and  in  conjunction  have 
double  force.  This  is  verified  by  experience  ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  mind  receives  not  impulses  alternately  fi*om  such  passions, 
but  one  strong  impulse  from  the  whole  in  conjunction ;  and  indeed 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  should  bar  the  union  of  passions  that 
have  all  of  them  the  same  tendency. 

Two  passions  having  opposite  tendencies  may  proceed  from  the 
same  cause  considered  in  different  views.  Thus  a  female  may  at 
once  be  the  cause  both  of  love  and  of  resentment ;  her  beauty  in- 
flames the  passion  of  love,  her  cruelty  or  inconstancy  causes  resentr 

145.  Addition*!  reason  in  regard  to  yocal  musio  against  associating  it  with  disagreeable 
passions. — With  what  sort  of  poems  masic  well  associates. — ^The  various  emotions  Uiat 
accord  with  music— Desdemona.— Case  of  a  person  who  Is  at  the  same  time  singer  and 
actor,  as  in  an  opera. 

146.  Why  music  is  improper  for  accompaDyiDg  pleasant  emoticais  of  the  more  imporUixrt 
kind. 
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inent  When  two  such  passions  coexist  in  the  same  breast,  the 
oppo^tion  of  their  aim  prevents  any  sort  of  union,  and  according)  j 
thej  are  not  felt  otherwise  than  in  succession  ;  the  consequence  ol 
which  must  be,  either  that  the  passions  will  balance  each  other  and 
prevent  external  action,  or  that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accom- 
plish its  end.  Guarini,  in  his  Pastor  Fido^  describes  beautifully  the 
struggle  between  love  and  resentment  directed  to  the  same  object, 
(Actl,  So,  3.) 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colors  the  vibration  of  mind  between  two 
opposite  passions  directed  to  the  same  object  Althea  had  two 
brothers  much  beloved,  who  were  unjustly  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Meleager  in  a  fit  of  passion :  she  was  strongly  impelled  to  revenge ; 
but  the  criminal  was  her  own  son.  This  ought  to  have  withheld 
her  hand ;  but  the  story  is  more  interesting,  by  the  violence  of  the 
ftruggle  between  resentment  and  materaal  love.   {Met  lib.  8. 1.  445.) 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  one  circumstance  always  augments  the  fluc- 
tuation :  after  balancing  between  two  actions,  a  resolution  to  prefer 
one  of  them  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the.  prevailing  passion, 
which  moderates  iC  in  some  degree ;  and  that  circumstance  tends  to 
give  a  superiority  to  the  opposite  passion :  another  circumstance  also 
concurs,  that  this  opposite  passion  has,  by  restraint,  acquired  in  the 
interim  some  additional  force. 

148.  Love  and  jealousy  connected  by  a  common  object,  occupy 
the  mind  alternately :  when  the  object  is  considered  as  beautifiil, 
love  prevails :  when  considered  as  po^^bly  unfaithful,  jealousy  pre- 
vails. A  situation  of  that  kind  affonis  great  scope  for  fluctuation  of 
pas^on ;  which  is  painted  to  the  hfe  by  several  masterly  hands  in 
words  as  well  as  in  colors.  Shakspeare  handles  the  same  subject, 
but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  and  peculiar  to  himselfl  In  Othello^s 
soliloquy,  before  putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealousy  ai*e 
represented^  each  exerting  its  whole  force,  but  without  any  struggle. 
Othello  was  naturally  inflexible ;  and  the  tenderest  love  could  not 
divert  him  from  a  purpose  he  approved  as  rights  not  even  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  every  thing  consistent  with  such  a  character  is  done  to 
reconcile  the  two  opposite  passions:  he  is  resolved  to  put  her  to 
death,  but  he  will  not  shed  her  blood,  nor  so  much  as  ruffle  her  skin : 

OQuUo,  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul : — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  ^ou,  vou  chaste  stars  I 

It  is  the  caase. \ et  V\  not  shed  her  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.    \^Lay9  down  ihs  fw^rd. 

Yet  she  must  die ;  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  tlie  lijrht,  and  then — Put  out  the  light ! — 

If  1  quench  thee^  thou  ilaminfc  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restlore, 

Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thif  light, 

Thou  cunnmg^st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 


14T.  Coexistent  passions  as  the  eaases  of  eoeUrnal  effects.— Two  coexistent  passions 
teTing  the  same  tendency.— Two  paaaiota  of  opposite  tendencies  proceeding  firoro  the 
isme  cause,  considered  in  diffjarent  views.    Their  effect  upon  aotton.    Instance  ttom  Ovid 
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I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relumine. [Sets  down  the  taper. 

When  1  have  pluckVi  tliy  rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  must  witiier. — 111  smell  thee  on  the  tree  :  [Kissing  her. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword  !— One  more :  one  more; 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after. One  more,  that's  the  last ; 

So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal  I  I  must  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  !  this  sorrow's  heavenly ; 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. Act  V.  So.  6. 


PARTY. 

INFLUENCE      OF     PASSION     WITH     RESPECT     TO     OUR    PERCEPTIONS, 

-.  OPINIONS,    AND    BELIEF. 

149.  Considering  how  intimately  our  perceptions,  passions,  and 
actions  are  mutually  connected,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  should 
have  no  mutual  influence.  That  our  actions  are  too  much  influenced 
by  passion,  is  a  known  truth ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain,  though  not 
so  well  known,  that  passion  hath  also  an  influence  upon  our  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  belief,  ^or  example,  the  opinions  we  form  of 
men  and  things,  are  generally  directed  by  affecticm :  an  advice  given 
by  a  man  of  figure,  hath  great  weight ;  the  same  advice  from  one 
in  a  low  condition  is  despised  or  neglected ;  a  man  of  courage  un- 
derrates danger ;  and  to  the  indolent  the  slightest  obstacle  appears 
insurmountable. 

150.  There  is  no  truth  more  universally  known,  than  that  tran* 
quillity  and  sedateness  are  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  accurate  per- 
ception and  cool  deliberation ;  and  for  that  reason,  we  never  regard 
the  opinion  even  of  the  wisest  man,  when  we  discover  prejudice  or 
passion  behind  the  curtain.  Passion  hath  such  influence  over  us, 
as  to  give  a  false  light  to  all  its  objects.  Agreeable  passions  pre- 
possess the  mind  in  favor  of  their  objects,  and  disagreeable  passions, 
no  less  against  their  objects :  a  woman  is  all  perfection  in  her  lover's 
opinion,  while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  she  is  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable :  when  the  passion  of  love  is  gone,  beauty  vanishes  with 
it, — nothing  left  of  that  genteel  motion,  that  sprightly  conversation, 
those  numberless  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover's  opinion, 
charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  of  his  own  sect  is  a  saint, 
while  the  most  upright  of  a  difierent  sect  are  to  him  children  of  per- 
dition :  the  talent  of  speaking  in  a  friend  is  more  regarded  than 

148.  Love  and  jeatoosy  In  relation  to  the  same  object    Othdlo. 

149.  Inflaenoe  of  passion  upon  our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief    Exainplea. 
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prudent  conduct  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  surpiise  one  acquainted 
vith  the  world :  our  opinions,  the  result  fiequently  of  various  and 
cuinplicated  views,  are  cooimouly  so  slight  and  wavering,  as  leadily 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  bias  from  passion. 

151.  With  that  natural  bias  auotlier  circ:umstance  concurs,  to  give 
passion  an  undue  influence  on  our  opinions  and  belief;  and  that  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  our  nature  to  justify  our  passions  as  well  as  our 
actions,  not  to  otiiers  only,  but  even  to  ourselves.  That  tendency  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  with  respect  to  disagreeable  passions :  by  its 
influence,  objects  are  magnified  or  lessened,  circumstances  supplied 
or  suppressed,  eveiy  thinff  colored  and  disguised,  to  answer  the  end 
of  justification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  self-deceit^  where  a  man 
imposes  upon  himself  innocently,  and  even  without  suspicion  of  a 
bias. 

There  are  subordinate  means  that  contribute  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  us  form  opinions  contrary  to  truth ;  of  wliich  I 
shall  mention  two.  Fii^t,  it  was  formerly  observed,  that  though 
ideas  seldom  start  up  in  the  mind  without  connection,  yet  that  ideas 
suited  to  the  present  tone  of  mind  ai*e  readily  sug^ted  by  any 
slifirht  connection :  the  arguments  for  a  &vorite  opinion  are  always  * 
at  nand,  while  we  often  search  in  vain  for  those  that  cross  our  in- 
clination. Second,  The  mind  taking  delight  in  agi'eeable  circum- 
stances or  arguments,  is  deeply  impressed  with  them ;  while  those 
that  are  disagreeable  are  hurried  over  so  as  scarce  to  make  an  im- 
pression: the  same  argument,  by  being  relished  or  not  relished, 
weighs  so  difierently,  as  in  truth  to  make  conviction  depend  more 
on  passion  than  on  reasoning.  This  observation  is  fully  justified  by 
experience :  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  instance ;  the  numberless 
absurd  religious  tenets  that  at  different  times  have  pestered  the 
world,  would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that  irregidar  bias 
of  passion. 

152.  We  proceed  to  a  more  pleasant  task,  which  is,  to  illustrate 
the  foregoing  observations  by  proper  examples.  Gratitude,  when 
warm,  is  often  eicerted  upon  the  children  of  the  bene&ctor ;  especially 
where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death  or  absence.  (See.  part  i. 
isect  L  of  the  present  chapter.)  The  passion  in  this  case  being  ex- 
erted for  the  sake  of  the  benefactor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence 
in  his  children :  but  the  practice  of  doing  good  to  these  children 
produces  affection  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance  them  in 
our  esteem.  By  such  means,  strong  connections  of  affection  are 
>tteti  formed  among  individuals,  upon  the  slight  foundation  now 
mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  passion,  which,  being  altogether  unjustifiable,  cannot 
be  excused  but  by  disguising  it  under  some  plausible  name.    At  tlie 

15<K  The  proper  stato  of  mind  for  acrnrate  porcepUon  and  just  dellberaticn. — H«w  ajtree* 
•bif  and  diaa^reeable  passions  prepossess  Uie  mind.    Instance  of  a  lover;  also  of  a  seal<»t. 

1€1.  Tendency  to  Justify  our  own  passionai  Inflaence  ofaaoh  a  tendentqr.— Two  aabor^ 
dinate  meana  that  serTe  to  pervert  our  Judgment 
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«ame  time,  no  p&saion  is  raore  eager  than  envy,  to  give  its  object  a 
disagreeable  appearance :  it  magnifies  eveiy  bad  quality,  and  lixea 
or  the  most  humbling  circumstances  : 

OasHus.  I  cannot  tell  wliat  yoa  and  other  mon 
Thhik  ot'tiiis  lite^  but  for  my  Hingle  self, 
I  liad  as  lief  not  be,  &»  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I,  myself. 
1  was  born  free  as  Csesar,  so  were  you  ; 
We  both  liave  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter^s  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  da^, 
The  trouoled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shoroB, 
CsBsar  says  to  me^  Dar'st  tnou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angrv  flood. 
Ana  swim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  aa  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follow;  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roarM^  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controveisy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Csesar  cried,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  1  sink. 
L  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
«  The  old  Anchises  bear ;  so  fVom  the  waves  of  Tyber 

Did  1  the  tired  Caesar ;  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelesslv  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  aid  mark 
How  he  did  shake.    'Tis  true  this  god  did  shake ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly. 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre ;  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Aye.  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Bomans 
"hCarK.  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius, 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  a  start  of  this  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone,— Julkis  Ucuary  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Gloster,  inflamed  with  resentment  against  his  son  Edgar,  could 
even  force  himself  into  a  momentary  conviction  that  they  were  not 
related : 


O  strange  faston'd  villain ! 

,  he  deny  his  letter ! — I  never  s^i 

iing  Lear,  Act  II.  So.  8. 


Woul4  he  deny  his  letter ! — I  never  got  him. 


153.  When  by  great  sensibihty  of  heart,  or  other  means,  grief 
becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  justify  itself,  is  prone  to 
magnify  the  cause :  and  if  the  real  cause  admit  not  of  being  magni* 
fied,  the  mind  seeks  a  cause  for  its  grief  in  imagined  Mure  events : 

Bushy,  Madam,  your  Majesty  is  much  too  sad ; 
You  promised  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  self-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

■         I  ■ '  ■    ■  ■  ■ 

162.    >peration  of  gratitude ;  often  prodactive  of  affection.>-EnTy,  bow  ex  eased.    lH 
•etion  H.  wards  its  objectSb^Speech  of  CkuHut, 
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Qwet^  To  please  the  King,  I  did ;  to  please  myself; 
I  cannot  do  it.    Yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  wcloome  such  a  guest  as  gpnof ; 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
Aa  my  sweet  Richard :  yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  Fortune*s  womb, 
Is  coming  toward  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  something  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  brieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

J?icAar<<  JZ  Act  II.  So.  5. 

Resentment  at  first  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the  offender,  in 
wder  to  punish  him :  but  as  resentment,  when  so  outrageous,  is 
eonktnay  to  oonsdenoe,  the  mind,  to  justify  its  passion,  is  disposed 
to  paint  these  relations  in  the  blackest  colors;  and  it  comes  at 
last  to  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  their  own 
demerits. 

Anger  raised  by  an*  accidental  stroke  upon  a  tender  part  of  the 
body  is  sometimes  vented  upon  the  undesigning  cause.     But  as  the 
passion  in  that  case  is  absunl,  and  as  there  can  be  no  solid  gratifi- 
cation in  punishing  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  justify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  passion,  deludes  itself  into  a  conviction  of  the  ac- 
tion's being  voluntaiy.    The  conviction,  however,  is  but  momentary: 
the  first  reflection  shows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  passion  van- 
isheth  abnost  instantaneously  with  the  conviction.     But  anger,  the 
most  violent  of  all  passions,  has  still  greater  influence :  it  sometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  personify  a  stock  or  a  stone,  if  it  happen  to  oc- 
casion bodily  pain,  and  even  to  believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order 
to  be  a  proper  object  of  resentment    And  that  we  have  really  a 
momentary  conviction  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agent,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  considering,  that,  without  such  conviction,  the  passion  c^n 
neither  be  justified  nor  gratified :  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid ; 
for  a  stock  or  a  stone  imagined  sensible,  cannot  be  an  object  of 
punishment,  if  the  mind  be  conscious  that  it  is  an  imagination 
merely  without  any  reality.    Of  such  personification,  involving  a 
conviction  of  reality,  there  is  one  illustrious  instance.    When  the 
first  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
Xerxes  fell  into  a  transpoit  of  rage,  so  excessive,  that  he  commanded 
the  sea  to  be  punished  with  300  stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the  following  words  to  be  pronounced : 
**  0  thou  salt  and  bitter  water !  thy  master  hath  condemned  thee  to 
this  punishment  for  offending  him  without  cause ;  and  is  resolved  to 
pass  over  thee  in  despite  of  Uiy  insolence :  with  reason  all  men  neg- 
lect to  sacrifice  to  Uiee,  because  thoii  art  both  disagreeable  and 
treacherous."     (Herodotus,  Book  vii.) 

154.  Shakspeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  irregular  in- 
fluence of  passion  in  making  us  believe  things  to  be  otherwise  than 

M  Immoderate  grief  Jnsttflea  itseU;  how  ?— When  enterttined  towards  the  rolativea  ef 
•n  ofliBiider,  how  resentment  Jostifles  itsolC— Anger,  raised  hy  an  aoddeatal  stroke,  liow 
4tteiupted  to  be  Justified  r—Xerxea  and  the  Hellespont 
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they  are.  King  Lear,  in  his  distress,  personifies  the  rain,  wind,  and 
thunder ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  resentment,  believes  them  to  be 
taking  part  with  his  daughters : 

Lear.  Ramble  thy  bellyfall,  spit  fire,  spout  rain  I 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  flre,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  cnll'd  you  children; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.    Then  let  fall 

Your  horrible  pleasure. Here  I  stand,  your  slave ; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  I 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  peniicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high -engender  d  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  aud  white  as  this.     Oh  '.  oh  I  His  foul  I 

Act  III.  So.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  against  his  favorite  horse  for  car* 
rying  Bolingbroke,  is  led  into  the  conviction  of  his  being  rationed : 

Groom,  O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  Boan  Barbary, 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd. 

K,  Jiich,  Bode  he  on  Barbary  I  tell  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Crroom.  So  proudlv  as  he  had  disdainM  the  ground. 

K,  Hick.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  I 
'    That  iade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 

Bichard  IL  Act  V.  So.  11. 

Hamlet,  swelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother^s  second  marriage 
was  strongly  inclined  to  lessen  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the 
shoi'tness  of  the  time  being  a  violent  circumstance  against  her ; 
and  he  deludes  himself  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval 
shorter  than  the  real  one  : 

Samlet, That  it  should  come  to  this  I 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  so  much ;  not  two  ;— 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr:  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  w-nds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember — wliy,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  yetj  within  a  months- 
Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name. is  Woman! 
A  little  month !  or  ere  these  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Wny  she,  e'en  she 

(O  heav'n !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
"Would  Have  mourn'd  longer) — married  with  mine  unde. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  Mher, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  I 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Hod  Icfl  the  flushing  iu  her  gauled  eyes, 
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8h«  married-^— -Oh,  most  wicked  Apeed,  to  poat 

With  Kiich  dexterity  to  ince«tuoas  slioeta ! 

It  18  not^  Qor  it  cannot  come  to  ^od. 

Bat  break,  my  heart,  for  1  must  hold  my  tongue.        Act  I.  So  8. 

The  power  of  passion  to  falsify-  the  computation  of  time  is  i^emarka- 
bio  in  this  instance ;  because  time,  which  hath  an  acxmrate  measure, 
is  less  obsequious  to  our  desires  and  wishes,  than  objects  which  have 
no  precise  standard  of  less  or  more. 

155.  Good  news  is  greedily  swallowed  upon  very  slender  evi- 
dence :  our  wishes  magnify  the  probability  of  the  event,  as  well  as 
the  veracity  of  the  relater ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  at  best 
is  doubter: 

Qoe^  che  Phuom  vede,  anSbr  li  fa  invisible 
£l  IMuvisibil  la  veder  amore 
Qaesto  credato  fn,  che  M  miser  suole 
Bar  fiusile  credenia  a'  quel,  oho  vuole. 

OrlcMd,  itiriof.  Cant.  I.  St  5«.  ' 

For  the  same  reason,  bad  news  gains  also  credit  upon  the  slightest 
evidence :  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the  same  effect  with  hope,  to 
magnify  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  conviction.  Shakspeare, 
who  shows  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  phi- 
losophers, hath  in  his  Cymbelint  (Act  ii.  Sc  6)  represented  this  bias 
of  tne  mind ;  for  he  makes  the  person  who  alone  was  affected  with 
the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  com- 
panions. And  Othello  (Act  iii.  Sc.  8)  is  convinced  of  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity from  circumstances  too  light  to  move  any  person  less 
interested. 

If  the  news  interest  us  in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  give  place  to  rea- 
son, the  effect  will  not  be  altogether  the  same :  judging  of  the  prob- 
ability or  improbability  of  the  story,  the  mind  settles  in  a  rational 
conviction  either  that  it  is  true  or  not  But^  even  in  that  case,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  rest  in  that  degree  of  conviction  which  is 
produced  by  rational  evidence :  if  the  news  be  in  any  degree  fevor- 
able,  our  belief  is  raised  by  hope  to  an  improper  heif^t ;  and  if  un- 
&vorable,  by  fear. 

This  observation  holds  equally  with  respect  to  future  events :  if  a 
future  event  be  either  much  wisned  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails 
to  augment  the  probability  beyond  truth. 

156.  That  easiness  of  belief  with  respect  to  wonders  and  prodi- 
gies, even  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a  strange  phg"oinenon ; 
because  nothing  ^an  be  more  evident  thai*  me  followingjji'ogosition, 

^le  more  angular  an  event  la,  tTie  more  ev-idonoe*  is  retjuirod  to 
nroauce  b^lj^'*  ^  tftlTltl'*^*'  *'^^'^*^^  finiMy'^opfrnrrTngf '1^^inor"ih  itsolf  ex- 
Cremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  tlieretore  is  vouched  by 
the  Slightest  eviclence;    but  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  a 


ISi.  ExamplM,  wlkere  paasiea  makes  us  boUeye  things  to  be  otherwise  Uiaa  they  tte.^* 
From  King  Laar^  Ae. 

ISl  Why  are  good  nvn  and  had  newt  reoelTcd  upon  dight  eTldeneef  EzanplA 
^Belief  t^Aitttre  events. 
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strange  and  rare  event,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  very 
strongest  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  wonders 
and  prodigies  are  swallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  most  familiar  occurrence.  It 
has  been  reckoned  difficult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind ; 
but  we  are  now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  passion  upon 
opinion  and  belief:  a  story  of  ghosts  or  fairies,  told  with  an  air  of 
gravity  and  truth,  raiseth  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  of 
dread;  and  these  emotions  imposing  upon  a  weak  mind,  impress 
upon  it  a  thorough  conviction  contrary  to  reason. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  jrnpAnt^ify  aa  wp]|  afi_JX- 
passion.  An  innate  propensity  is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that 
tfe'Tjperations  of  nature  are  uniform :  influenced  by  that  propensity^ 
we  often  rashly  think  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
.end ;  and  in  natural  philosophy^  writers,  influenced  by  the  same 
propensity,  stretch  commonly  their  analogical  reasonings  beyond  just 
bounds. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affection  as  well  as  by  pro- 
pensity. The  noted  story  of  a  fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the 
moon  through  a  telescope,  is  a  pleasant  illustration :  I  perceive,  says 
the  lady,  two  shadows  inclining  to  each  other ;  they  are  ceitainly 
two  happy  lovers.  Not  at  all,  replies  the  curate,  they  are  two  stee- 
ples of  a  cathedral. 


APPENDII  TO  PART  V. 

Methods  that  Nature  hath  afforded  f(yr  computing  Time  and  Sjpace. 

liiY.  This  subject  is  introduced,  because  it  affords  several  curious 
examples  of  the  influence  of  passion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  concep- 
tions and  opinions ;  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  fi-equently  inculcated, 
as  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another  bias  in  human  nature  that  hath  an 
jifluence  so  universal  to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well  a^  from 
justice. 

The  question  is.  What  was  the  measure  of  time  before  artificial 
measures  were  invented ;  and  what  is  the  measure  at  present,  when 
these  are  not  at  hand  ?  I  speak  not  of  months  and  days,  which  are 
computed  by  the  moon  and  sun ;  but  of  hours,  or  in  general  of  the 
time  that  passes  between  any  two  occurrences  when  there  is  not  ac- 
cess to  the  sun.  The  on]y  natucaL  jueagure  is  tlxa.,stteeeaaiQSLQfour 
thpi^ghts ;  for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be  long  or  short,  in  pro- 

■~- —  •       —  ■  

156.  Facility  of  belief  with  respect  to  wonders:  how  explained. — Opinion  and  belief  in« 
(}aenoed  by  propensity ;  e.  g.  to  believe  the  uniformity  of  natare^s  operations. — Opinion 
•ud  belief  umueuoed  by  aifectiou.— Story  of  the  lady  and  the  uurate. 
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portion  to  the  number  of  perceptions  and  ideas  that  have  passed  ^ 
during  that  interval.  This  measure  is  indeed  tarlrom  being  accu- 
rate ;  because  in  a  quick  and  in  a  slow  succession,  it  must  evidently 
produce  difierent  computations  of  the  same  time :  but^  however  in- 
accurate, it  is  the  only  measure  by  which  we  naturally  calculate 
time ;  and  that  measure  is  applied,  on  all  occasions,  without  regard 
to  any  casual  variation  in  the  rate  of  succession. 

That  measure  would,  however,  be  tolerable,  did  it  labor  under  no 
other  imperfection  besides  that  mentioned :  but  in  many  instances  it 
is  much  more  fallacious ;  in  order  to  explain  which  distinctly,  an 
analysis  will  be  necessary.  Time  is  computed  at  tjy^  /^iffAroTif.  po- 
riods  j  one  while  it  is  passing,  anoUier  at\er  it  is  past :  these  compu- 
taHftiMt  Rimii  hft  cnnRiriArivi  sumTTviirply  yiTtFtTiA  errors  16  trKcli  each 
^'^^^'Tfl  ifl  ^"^^^^  Beginnmg  with  computation  oftime  tC^cT  it  is 
lug,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  observation.  That  to  lovers  absence 
appears  immeasurably  long,  every  minute  an  hour,  and  every  day  a 
year :  the  same  computation  is  made  in  every  case  where  we  long 
for  a  distant  event ;  as  where  one  is  in  expectation  of  good  news,  or 
where  a  profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an  old  rich  miser. 
Opposite  to  these  are  instances  not  fewer  in  number:  to  a  criminal 
the  interval  between  sentence  and  execution  appears  woefully  short : 
and  the  same  holds  in  every  case  where  one  dreads  an  approaching 
event ;  of  which  even  a  school-bov  can  bear  witness :  the  hour  al- 
lowed  him  for  play,  moves,  in  his  apprehension,  with  a  very  swift 
pace ;  before  he  is  thoroughly  engaged,  the  hour  is  gone.  Among 
the  circumstances  that  terrify  a  condemned  criminal,  the  short  time 
ne  has  to  live  is  one ;  which  time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made 
to  appear  still  shorter  than  it  is  in  reality.  In  the  same  manner, 
among  the  distresses  of  an  absent  lover,  the  time  of  separation  is  a 
capital  circumstance,  which  for  that  reason  is  greatly  magnified  by 
his  anxiety  and  impatience :  he  imagines  that  the  time  of  meeting 
comes  on  very  slow,  or  rather  that  it  will  never  come :  every  minute 
is  thought  of  an  intolerable  length.  Here  is  a  fair,  and,  I  hope,  sat- 
is&ctoiy  reason,  why  time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long 
for  a  future  event,  and  not  less  fleet  when  we  di*ead  the  event  The 
reason  is  confirmed  by  other  instances.  Bodily  pain,  fixed  to  one 
part,  produceth  a  slow  train  of  perceptions,  whiieh,  according  to  the 
common  measure  of  time,  ought  to  make  it  appear  short :  yet  we 
know,  that,  in  such  a  state,  time  has  the  opposite  appearance ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  bodily  pain  is  always  attended  witli  a  degree  of 
impatience,  which  makes  us  think  eveiy  minute  to  be  an  hour.  The 
same  holds  where  the  pain  shifts  fiom  place  to  place ;  but  not  so  re- 
markably, because  such  a  pain  is  not  attended  with  the  same  degree 

157.  The  oAtnral  measure  of  time.— Its  inacooracy.— Time  compatod  (1)  vrhcn  it  1m>^*^ 
Ing.  Instance  of  absent  lovers ;  of  longing  Ibr  a  distant  event  Onposito  instances. — When 
an  approachinif  eront  is  dreaded.--Tke  computation  of  time  whilo  sutToring  hidtlj  pain: 
fiso  iP  travelling  a  bml  rtiad. 
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of  impatience.  The  impatience  a  man  hath  in  travelling  throngli  a 
barren  country,  or  in  a  bad  road,  makes  him  think,  during  the  jour- 
ney, that  time  goes  on  with  a  very  slow  pace.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards, that  a  very  different  computation  is  made  when  the  journey 
is  over. 

158.  How  ought  it  to  stand  with  a  person  who  apprehends  bad 
news  ?  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  the  case  of  tJiis  person  re- 
sembles that  of  a  criminal,  who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but.  a  minute :  yet  the  computation 
is  directly  opposite.  Eeflecting  upon  the  difficulty,  there  appears 
one  capital  distinguishing  circumstance :  the  fate  of  the  criminal  is 
determined ;  in  uie  case  under  consideration,  the  person  is  still  in 
suspense.  Every  one  has  felt  the  distress  that  accompanies  suspense : 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  expense  of  bad  news. 
This  case,  therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  inspection,  resembles  that 
<^  bodily  pain :  the  present  distress,  in  both  cases,  makes  the  time 
appear  ex^mely  tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  displeased,  to  have  this  branch  of 
the  subject  illustrated,  by  an  author  who  is  acquainted  with  every 
maze  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  bestows  ineffable  grace  and  or- 
nament upon  every  subject  he  handles  : 

Rosalinda,  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a-clock  ? 

Orlando,  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day ;  there^s  no  dock  in  the  forest. 

Bos,  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else,  sighing  every  minute, 
and  groaninff  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Ona,  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?    Had  not  that  been  as  proper! 

Roe,  By  no  means,  Sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  pervons. 
m  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops 
withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal  ? 

Orla,  I  pr'ythee  whom  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ro8,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  youn^  maid  between  the  contract  of  her 
marriage  and  the  dav  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se^ennight, 
Timers  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orla,  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ro8.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout ; 
for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  the  other  lives  merrily, 
because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and  wasteful 
learning ;  the  other  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time 
ambles  withal. 

Orla.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ro8.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for,  though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall, 
he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Orla.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ro8.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  term, 
and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. — As  lou  Like  It,  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

159.  The  natural  method  of  computing  present  time,  shows  how 
for  from  the  truth  we  may  be  led  by  the  irregular  influence  of  pas- 
sion ;  nor  are  our  eyes  immediately  opened  when  the  scene  is  past ; 
for  the  deception  continues  while  there  remain  any  traces  of  the 
passion.    But  looking  back  upon  past  time  when  the  joy  or  distress 

158.  Computation  by  a  person  who  apprehends  bad  news.*— How  this  sase  differs  froiA 
that  of  a  criuiliiol  approachiujr  the  tiiiic  of  expouUon. 
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K  SO  longer  remembered,  tLe  computation  is  very  different :  in  tliat 
condition  we  coolly  and  dcHU^mtely  make  use  of  the  ordinary  ineas- 
nie,  namely,  the  course  ot  our  jyix<;ption§,^  And  I  shall  now  pixn 
ceed  to  tne  errors  that  tins  measure  is  subjected  to.  Here  we  must 
distinguish  between  a  train  of  perceptions  and  ^  t£aiii  of  ido)^: 
real  objects  make  a  strong  unpression,  and  ai'e  faithfully  remembered : 
ideas,  on  the  contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are  apt  to 
escape  a  subsequent  recollection.  Hence  it  is,  tliat  in  ret]X)spection, 
the  time  that  was  employed  upon  real  objects,  appears  longer  than 
that  employed  upon  ideas :  tne  former  are  more  accurately  recol- 
lected than  the  latter;  and  we  measure  the  time  by  tlie  number 
that  is  recollected.  This  doctrine  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples. 
After  finishing  a  journey  through  a  populous  country,  the  frequency 
of  agreeable  objects  distinctly  recollected  by  the  traveller,  makes  the 
time  spent  in  the  journey  appear  to  him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality ; 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  first  journey,  when  every  object 
IS  new,  and  makes  a  strong  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
finishing  a  journey  through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled,  the  time 
appears  short,  being  measured  by  the  number  of  objects,  which  were 
few,  and  &r  from  interesting.  Here  in  both  instmcos  a  computation 
is  made,  directly  opposite  to  that  made  during  the  journey.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  serves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  singular, 
that,  in  a  barren  country,  a  computed  mile  is  always  longer  than 
near  the  capital,  where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the  trav- 
eller has  no  natural  measure  of  the  miles  he  has  travelled,  other  than 
the  time  bestowed  upon  the  journey ;  nor  any  natural  measure  of  the 
time,  other  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions!  now  these,  being 
few  from  the  paucity  of  objects  in  a  waste  country,  lead  him  to  com- 
pute that  the  tjme  has  been  short,  and  consequently  that  the  miles 
have  been  few :  by  the  same  method  of  computation,  the  great  num- 
ber of  perceptions,  fix)m  the  quantity  of  objects  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, make  the  traveller  conjecture  that  the  time  has  been  long,  and 
the  miles  many.  The  last  step  of  the  computation  is  obvious :  in 
estimating  the  distance  of  one  place  fix>m  imother,  if  the  miles  be 
reckoned  few  in  number,  each  mile  must  of  course  be  long :  if  many 
in  number,  each  must  be  short 

160.  Agun,  the  travelling  with  an  agreeable  companion,  pix>- 
duceth  a  £ort  computation  both  of  the  road  and  of  time ;  especially 
if  there  be  few  objects  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objects  Im 
fiuniliar:  and  the  case  is  the  same  of  young  people  at  a  ball,  or  of 
a  joyous  company  over  a  bottle :  the  ideas  with  which  they  have 
been  entertained,  being  transitory,  escape  the  memory:  after  the 
f  journey  and  the  entertainment  are  over,  they  reflect  that  they  have 

been  much  diverted,  but  scarce  can  say  about  what 

IM.  (S;)  When  Uie  Ume  of  an  event  has  passed;  liow  we  oompate.>-Tbe  retrosMetSon  of 
ttne  employed  upon  real  o))je<^  and  upon  ideas.  Examptes.— Oomputetion  of  di»taiio» 
tiid  of  time  In  paimng  Uirough  a  populous  oouutry;  and  through  a  harrcn  o:i& 
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one  is  totally  occupied  with  any  agreeable  work  that  ad- 
mits j^t  many  objects,  time  runs  on  without  observation;  and  upon 
a  subsequent  recollection,  must  appear  short,  in  proportion  to  the 
pai/ity  of  objects.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  close  contemr 
piflfion  and  in  deep  thinking,  where  the  train,  composed  wholly  of 
ideas,  proceeds  widi  an  extreme  slow  pace :  not  only  are  the  ideas 
few  in  number,  but  are  apt  to  escape  an  after  reckoning.  The  like 
false  reckoning  of  time  may  proceed  from  an  opposite  state  of  mind : 
in  a  reverie,  where  ideas  float  at  random  without  making  any  im- 
pression, time  goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  lost  A 
reverie  may  be  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  recollection  of  any  one 
idea :  that  the  mind  was  busied  in  a  train  of  thinking  may  in  gen- 
eral be  remembered ;  but  what  was  the  subject,  has  quite  escaped 
the  memory.  In  such  a  case  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  about  the 
time,  having  no  data  for  making  a  computation.  No  cause  pro- 
duceth  so  false  a  reckoning  of  time  as  immoderate  giief :  the  mind, 
in  that  state,  is  violently  attached  to  a  single  object,  and  admits  not 
a  different  thought :  any  other  object  breaking  in,  is  instantly  ban- 
ished, so  as  scarce  to  give  an  appearance  of  succession.  In  a  reverie, 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  time  Uiat  is  past ;  but,  in  the  example  now 
^ven,  there  is  an  appearance  of  ceitainty,  that  the  time  must  have 
been  short,  when  the  perceptions  are  so  few  in  number. 


PART  VI. 

THE   RESEMBLANCE   OF    EMOTIONS   TO    THEIR   CAUSES. 

161.  That  many  emotions  have  some  resemblance  to  their  causes 
IS  a  truth  that  can  be  made  clear  by  induction  ;  though,  as  far  aR  I 
know,  the  observation  has  not  been  made  by  any  writer.  Motion, 
in  its'  difFeyf T^<^^  r»irAiiTHRf nnpf>g^  is  productive  of  feehngs  thai  riseeipble 
it";  sluggish  motion,  for  example,  causeth  a  languid,  unpleiisint 
Feelmg ;  slow  uniform  motion,  a  feeling  calm  and  pleasant;  and 
bnsk  motion,  a  lively  feeling  that  rouses  the  spirits  and  promotes 
activity.  A  fall  of  water  through  rocks  raises  in  the  mind  a  tumul- 
tuous confused  agitation,  extremely  similar  to  its  cause.  When  force 
is  exerted  with  any  effort,  the  spectator  feels  a  similar  effoit,  as  of 

160.  Compntation  of  roftd  and  time  when  travellinj;  with  an  agreeable  companion.— Com* 
pntatlon  of  time  passed  at  a  ball ;  or  when  occupied  with  any  agreeable  work,  admitting 
few  objects;  alter  a  process  of  deep  thinking;  after  a  reverie ;  Iklse  reckoning  arising  from 
immoderate  grieC 

161.  Emotions  resemble  their  causes. — Effect  «n  the  mind  of  various  degrees  of  motior 
And  of  force. — View  of  a  large  object;  of  an  elevated  one. 
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fem  exerted  within  his  mind.    A  large  object  swells  in  the  heart:  an 
devated  object  makes  the  spectator  stand  erect. 

162.  Sounds  also  produce  eiuotions,  or  feelings  that  resemble 
them.  A  sound  in  a  low  key  brings  down  tlie  mind  such  a  sound 
in  a  full  tone  hath  a  certain  solemnity,  which  it  communicates  to 
the  feeling  produced  by  it  A  sound  in  a  high  key  cheers  the  mina 
by  raising  it :  such  a  sound  in  a  full  tone  both  elevates  and  swelL 
the  mind. 

Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the  perpendicular  pro* 
duoeth  a  painful  feeling,  as  of  a  tottering  and  tailing  within  the 
mind ;  and  a  feeling  somewhat  similar  is  produced  by  a  tall  pillar 
that  stands  so  ticklish  as  to  look  like  falling.  A  column  with  a 
base  looks  more  firm  and  stable  than  upon  the  naked  ground,  and 
for  that  reason  is  more  agreeable;  and  though  the  cylinder  is  a 
more  beautiful  figure,  yet  we  cube  for  a  base  is  preferred,  its  angles 
being  extended  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the  cir- 
cumterenoe  of  a  cyhnder.  This  excludes  not  a  different  reason,  that 
the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  of  a  pillar  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
Yariety,  to  differ  fiom  each  other :  if  the  shaft  be  round,  the  base 
and  capital  ought  to  be  square. 

A  constrained  posture,  uneasy  to  the  man  himself^  is  disagreeable 
to  the  spectator ;  whence  a  rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought 
not  to  adhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loose,  that  the  figures  may 
appeal  easy  and  free  in  their  movements.  The  constrained  postura 
of  a  French  dancing-master  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces  is  for  that 
reason  disagreeable ;  and  it  is  also  ridiculous,  because  the  constraint 
is  assumed  as  a  grace. 

163.  The  foregoing  observation  is  not  confined  to  emotions  or 
feelings  raised  by  still  life :  it  holds  also  in  what  aie  raised  by  the 
qualities,  actions,  and  passions  of  a  sensible  being.  Love,  inspired 
by  a  fine  woman,  assumes  her  qualities :  it  is  sublime,  soft,  tender, 
severe,  or  gay,  according  to  its  cause.  This  is  still  more  remaikable 
in  emotions  raised  by  human  actions:  it  hath  already  been  re- 
marked, that  any  single  instance  of  gratitude,  besides  procuring 
esteem  for  the  author,  raiseth  in  the  spectator  a  vague  emotion  of 
gratitude,  which  disposeth  him  to  be  grateful ;  and  I  now  further 
remark,  that  this  vague  emotion  hath  a  strong  resemblance  to  its 
cause,  namely,  the  passion  that  produced  the  gratefiil  action.  Cour- 
age exerted  inspires  the  reader  as  well  as  the  spectator  with  a  Hke 
emotion  of  courage ;  a  just  action  fortifies  our  love  of  justice,  and  a 
generous  action  rouses  our  generosity.  In  short,  with  respect  to  all 
virtuous  actions,  it  will  be  found  by  induction,  that  they  lead  us  to 
imitation,  by  inspiring  emotions  resembling  the  passions  that  pro- 

lO.  Emottona  prodnoed  by  various  sounds;  alan  by  a  view  of  a  wall  or  pillar  de<'lininf 
ftom  a  perpendicular.— Colnmn  restlos  on  a  bnse  or  on  the  gr«»und  — Prop«»r  ftinn  uf  Ui« 
b«M  of  a  oiliiinn  —A  constndned  posture  dlsa^ree«>>Ie.    Ilcnve  a  rule  in  p  tnttng. 

16&  EmoUoos  raised  by  Uie  qoalltiea,  aoUona.  and  pawlons  of  a  sensible  belns.— Sffoct 
•f  obaerrlng  or  reading  of  an  Instance  of  gratitade.  Ac    Practical  Inferonoai 
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duceth  these  actions.    And  hence  the  advantage  of  choice  bookfl 
and  choice  company. 

164.  Grief  as  well  as  joy  is  infectious :  the  emotions  they  raise  in 
a  spectator  resemble  them  perfectly.  Fear  is  equally  infectious ; 
and  hence  in  an  army,  a  few  taking  fright,  even  without  cause^ 
spread  the  infection  till  it  becomes  a  universal  panic.  Pity  is  simi- 
lar to  its  cause ;  a  parting  scene  between  lovers  or  friends  produceth 
in  the  spectator  a  sort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like  the  distress ;  tho 
anguish  of  remorse  produceth  pity  of  a  harsh  kind;  and  if  the 
remorse  be  extreme,  the  pity  hath  a  mixture  of  horror.  Anger  I 
think  is  singular ;  for  even  where  it  is  moderate,  and  causeth  qo 
disgust)  it  disposeth  not  the  spectator  to  anger  in  any  degree.  Cov- 
etousness,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  passioas,  are  so  fax 
from  raising  any  emotion  similar  to  themselves,  to  incite  a  spectator 
to  imitation,  that  they  have  an  opposite  effect :  they  raise  abhor- 
rence, and  foitify  the  spectator  in  his  aversion  to  such  actions. 
When  anger  is  immoderate,  it  cannot  &il  to  produce  the  same  effect. 


PART  VII. 

FINAL   CAUSES    OF   THE   MORE    FREQUENT   EMOTIONS   AND   PASSIONS. 

165.  It  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  that  we  never  act  but  by  the  im- 
pulse of  desire ;  which  in  other  words  is  saying,  that  passion,  by  the 
desire  included  in  it,  is  what  determines  the  will.  Hence  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  passions  be 
directed  to  proper  objects,  tend  to  just  and  rational  ends,  and  with 
relation  to  each  other  be  duly  balanced.  The  beauty  of  contrivance,* 
so  conspicuous  in  the  human  frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational 
part  of  our  nature,  but  is  visible  over  the  whole.  Concerning  the 
passions  in  particular,  however  irregular,  headstrong,  and  perverse, 
in  a  slight  view,  they  may  appear,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  by  nature  modelled  and  tempered  with  perfect  wisdom,  for  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  for  private  good. 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  messt  be  premised,  that  an 
agreeable  cause  pioduceth  always  a  pleasant  emotion  ;  and  a  disa- 
greeable cause,  a  painful  emotion.  This  is  a  general  law  of  nature 
which  admits  not  a  single  exception  :  agi  eeableness  in  the  cause  ia 
indeed  so  essentially  connected  with  pleasure  in  the  emotion,  its 
etiect,  that  an  agreeable  cause  -cannot  be  better  defined,  than  by  itfi 

164  Remarks  on  grief  and  joy;  fear;  pity;  anger;  oovetooanoas;  craelty,  and  oth« 
vicious  passions. 
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power  of  producing  a  pleasant  emotion  ;  and  disagi^eeableuess  in  the 
cause  has  the  same  necessary  connection  with  pain  in  the  emotion 
jMXKluced  by  it 

166.  From  this  pre.iminary  it  appears,  that  iu  order  to  know  for 
what  end  an  emotion  is  made,  pleaaflnt  or  pninfni^  >\^"lM^_bggIL 
with  in^Uli'iny  fur  What  end  its  cause  is  made  agreeable  or  disagree- 
aHe.     And,  with  respect  to  inanimate  objects,  considered  as  the 
causes  of  emotions,  many  of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to     • 
promote  our  happiness ;  and  it  proves  invincibly  the  benignity  oT" 
the  iJeity,  that  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects  for  the  most 

<  part  agreeable.  But  that  is  not  all :  the  bulk  of  such  objects  being 
<^  rea!  use  in  life,  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  excite  our  indus- 
try ;  witness  a  laige  tree,  a  well-dressed  fallow,  a  rich  field  of  grain, 
and  others  that  may  be  named  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  easy  to  specify  a  disagreeable  object  that  is  not  at  the  same 

time  hurt^il.     Some  things  are>  made  disagreeable,  such  as  a  rotten  ^       ^ 

carcass,  because  they  are  noxic^ ;  others,  a  dirty  marsh,  for  exam-  S        r 
I  pie,  or  a  barren  heath,  arcHQade) disagreeable,  in  order,  as  above,  to  I 

excite  our  industry.    And,  wiTn  respect  to  the  few  things  that  are  ^ 
/  neither  agi^eeable  nor  disagreeable,  it  will  be  made  evident,  that 

their  being  left  indifferent  is  not  a  work  of  chance  but  of  wisdom.: 

of  such  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  several  instances. 

167.  Because  inanimate  objects  that  are  agreeable  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  draw  us  to  them,  they  in  that  respect  are  termed  attractive  : 
such  objects  inspire  pleasant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by  ad- 
hering to  the  objects  and  enjoying  them.  Because  disagreeable 
objects  of  the  same  kind  repel  us  from  them,  they  in  that  respect 
are  termed  repulsive;  and  the  painful  emotions  raised  by  such 
objects  are  gratified  by  flying  from  them.  Thus,  in  general,  with 
respect  to  things  inanimate,  the  tendency  of  every  pleasant  emotion 
is  to  prolong  the  pleasure ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  painful  emo- 
tion is  to  end  the  pain. 

168.  Sensible  bein^  considered  as  objects  of  passion,^  lead  into 
a  more  complex  theory.  A  sensible  being  that  is  agreeable  by  its 
attnbutes,  inspires  us  with  a  pleasant  emotion  accompanied  with 
desire ;  and  the  question  is.  What  is  naturally  the  gratification  of 

<  that  desire  ?  As  man  is  endued  with  a  principle  of  benevoleufifi.  as 
well  as  of  selfishness^  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  desire  the 
good  of  every  sensible  being  that  gives  him  pleasure ;  and  the  hap- 
pmess  of  that  tyemg  is  The  gratification  of  his  desire.  The  final  cause 
of  de»re  so  directed  is  illustrious :  it  contributes  to  a  man's  own 

\  happiness,  by  affording  him  means  of  gratification  beyond  what 

selfishness  can  afford ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  eminently  to 

f     »  165.  What  impels  to  action.— Bule  in  regard  to  our  passions. — Agreeable  and  dlsagree- 

.  able  eanse  defined.. 

I  IM.  Inanimate  objects  as  eaoses  of  emotions.— Why  the  bulk  of  such  objects  are  iigree« 

aMe.    Why  some  things  are  made  disagreeable. 
167.  Why  ccrudn  objecta  are  termed  attractive  others  repii]aiT& 
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advance  the  happiness  of  others.     This  lays  open  a  beaiitiftil  theory 
in  the  nature  of  man  :  a  selfish  action  can  orly  benefit  myself;  a 
benevolent  action  benefits  myself  as  much  as  it  benefits  others.     In^ 
a  word,  benevolence  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
'^Bne^^]^E^^J|]]wncB7T57Tll5^v^y7o^^^ 

loctnne — that  to  serve  others,  unless  with  a  view  to  our  own  hap- 
pmess,  is  weakness  and  folly  ;  as  if  self-love  only,  and  not  benevo- 
lence, contributed  to  our  happiness.  With  shallow  thinkers,  the 
selfish  system  naturally  prevails  in  theory,  I  do  not  say  in  practice 
During  infancy,  our  desires  centre  mostly  in  ourselves :  every  one 
perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  raiment,  of  a  snug 
dwelling,  and  of  every  convenience.  But  that  the  doing  good  to 
others  will  make  us  happy,  is  not  so  evident ;  feeding  the  hungry, 
for  example,  or  clothing  the  naked.  This  truth  is  seen  but  obscurely 
by  the  gi'oss  of  mankind,  if  at  all  seen :  the  superior  pleasure  that 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  friendship,  and  of  every 
social  principle,  is  not  clearly  understood  till  it  be  frequently  felt. 
To  j)erceive  the  social  principle  in  its  triumphant  state,  a  man  must 
forget  himself^  and  turn  his  thoughts  u^on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  fellow-creatures :  he  will  feel  a  secret  charm  in  every 
passion  that  tends  to  the  good  of  others,  and  a  secret  aversion 
against  every  unfeeling  heart  that  is  indifferent  to  the  happiness  and 
distress  of  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  but  too  common  for  men  to  in 
dulge  selfishness  in  themselves ;  but  all  men  abhor  it  in  others. 

169.  Next  in  order  come  sensible  beings  that  are  in  distress.  A 
person  in  distress,  being  so  far  a  disagreeable  object,  must  raise  in  a 
spectator  a  painful  passion ;  and,  were  man  purely  a  selfish  being, 
he  would  desire  to  be  relieved  from  that  pain  by  turning  from  the 
object.  But  the  principle  of  benevolence  gives  an  opposite  direction 
to  his  desire ;  it  makes  him  desire  to  afford  relief,  and,  by  relieving 
the  person  from  distress,  his  passion  is  gi*atified.  The  painful  pas- 
sion thus  directed,  is  termed  sympathy ;  which,  though  painful,  is 
yet  in  its  nature  attractive.  And,  with  respect  to  its  final  cause,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss :  it  not  only  tends  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  from 
distress^  but  in  its  gratification  is  greatly  more  pleasant  than  if  it 
were  repulsive. 

170.  We,  in  the  last  place,  bring  under  consideration  persons 
hateful  by  vice  or  wickedness.  Imagine  a  wretch  who  has  lately 
perpetrated  some  horrid  crime ;  he  is  disagieeable  to  every  spectator, 
and  consequently  raiseth  in  every  spectator  a  painful  passion.  What 
is  the  natural  gratification  of  that  passion  ?  I  must  here  again  ob- 
serve that,  supposing  man  to  be  entirely  a  selfish  being,  he  would 

168.  Sensible  beings  considered  as  objects  of  passion.— The  final  oanse  (or  design)  of 
desire  directed  to  agreeable  persons. — ^The  comparative  benefit  of  <elfish  and  benevolent 
actions.— Censure  upon  the  doctrine  of  certain  sliallow  philosopbers  — H<hf  we  are  to  learn 
tlie  pleasure  that  accompanies  benevolent  actions. 

1G9.  Bational  beings  in  distress;  emotions  excited.— Sympathy. 
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be  prompted  by  his  nature  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pain  by  avert- 
bg  his  eye  and  banishing  the  criminal  from  h's  thoughts.  But 
man  is  not  so  constituted;  he  is  composed  of  many  principles, 
which,  though  seemingly  contradictoiy,  are  perfectly  concordant. 
His  actions  are  influenced  by  the  principle  of  benevolence,  as  well 
as  bj  that  of  selfishness ;  and,  in  order  to  answer  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion, I  must  introduce  a  third  principle,  no  less  remarkable  in  its 
inflaence  tlimi  *fli1it*r  f^^  '^"^«^  ih.^nfmii^  ^ Tt.l!^  ih^t  pqnp^plA,  <»nm.  ^ 
mon  to  all,  which  prompts  us  to  punish  those  who  do  wrimg.  An 
"envious,  a  malicious,  or  a  cruel  action,  being^sagreeatle,  raiseth  in 
the  spectator  the  painful  emotion  of  resentment^  which  frequently 
swells  into  a  passion ;  and  the  natural  gratification  of  tlie  desire 
induded  in  that  passion  is  to  punish  the  guilty  person :  I  must  chas- 
tise the  wretch  by  indignation  at  least,  and  hatred,  if  not  more 
severely.    Here  the  final  cause  is  self-evident 

171.  An  injury  done  to  myself,  touching  me  more  than  when 
done  to  others,  raises  my  resentment  to  a  higher  degi'ee.  The 
desire,  accordingly,  included  in  this  passion,  is  not  satisfied  with  so 
slight  a  punishment  as  indignation  or  hatred :  it  is  not  fully  grati- 
fied with  retaliation ;  and  the  author  must  by  my  hand  suffer  mis- 
chief as  great  at  least  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither  can  we  be  at 
any  loss  about  the  final  cause  of  that  higher  degree  of  resentment: 
the  whole  vigor  of  the  passion  is  required  to  secure  individuals 
fix>m  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  others. 

172.  A  wicked  or  disgraceful  action  is  disagreeable,  not  only  to 
others,  but  even  to  the  delinquent  himself;  and  raises  in  both  a 
painful  emotion,  including  a  desire  of  punishment  The  painful 
emotion  felt  by  the  deUnquent  is  distinguished  by  the  name  ofxe-         ^^ 

^gori^ntyhijill  ftalurally  excites  hun  to  .pumsh  Jbiuisejf  There 
cannot  be  imagined  a  better  contiivance  to  deter  us  from  vice ;  for 
remorse  itself  is  a  severe  punishment.  That  passion,  and  the  desire 
of  self-punishment  derived  from  it^  are  touched  delicately  by  Terence 
(Reauiontimorumenos^  Act  I.  Sc.  1). 
Otway  reaches  the  same  sentiment : 

Mimimia.  Let  mischiefa  multiply !  let  every  hour 
Of  my  loathed  life  yield  me  increase  of  horror  I 
Oh  let  the  sun  to  these  unhappy  eyes 
Ne^er  shine  a^n.  but  be  eclipsed  forever ! 
May  every  thing  1  look  on  aeem  a  j^rodigy. 
To  fill  my  soul  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 
And  grow  a  cursor  of  the  works  of  nature ! — Orphan^  Act  IV. 

173.  In  the  cases  mentioned,  benevolence  alone,  or  desire  of  pun 
ishment  alone,  goveras  without  a  rival;    and  it  was  necessiuy  to 

ITO.  Persons  hateftil  by  vice.  Man  Influenced  In  view  of  them  by  selflshaeas  or  by 
uenevfilence. — A  third  principle  active  Ir  suoh  cases.    Its  flnal  caiiiie. 

171.  Kmotion  excited  by  an  ii\}(try  dono  to  mvself.    The  final  cause. 

ITS.  A  wicked  actton  disagreeable  to  the  delinquent  Li  well  as  to  others.  Emotkn 
ndUMl;  ita  ase.— QaotaUon  fironi  Otwayls  Orphan. 
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handle  these  cases  separat^y,  in  order  to  elucidate  a  subject  which 
by  writers  is  left  in  great  obscurity.  But  neither  of  these  principles 
operates  always  without  rivalship :  cases  may  be  figured,  and  cases 
actually  exist,  where  the  same  person  is  an  object  both  of  sympathy 
and  of  punishment.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  profligate  in  the  venereal 
disease,  overrun  with  blotches  and  sores,  puts  both  principles  in 
aiotion:  while  his  distress  fixes  my  attention,  sympatiiy  prevails; 
out  as  soon  as  I  think  of  his  profligacy,  hatred  prevails,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  a  desire  to  punish.  This,  in  general,  is  the  case  of 
distress  occasioned  by  immoral  actions  that  are  not  highly  criminal ; 
and  if  the  distress  and  the  immoral  action  make  impressions  equal 
or  nearly  so,  sjnnpathy  and  hatred,  counterbalancing  each  other, 
will  not  suffer  me  either  to  aflbrd  relief  or  to  inflict  punishment 
What  then  will  be  the  result  ?  The  principle  of  self-love  solves  the 
question :  abhorring  an  object  so  loathsome,  I  naturally  avert  my  eye, 
and  walk  off  as  &st  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  pain. 

174.  y<;i  ftfitinnj  rig|it.  or  wrong,  i^  incjifferent  even  to  a  Caere 
spectator :  if  riffht,  it  inspires  esteem ;  disffust.  if  wrons:.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  these.. €motW»3  seldom,  are  accompanied  with  de- 
sire :  the  abilities  of  man  are  limited,  and  he  finds  sufficient  em- 
ployment in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  requiting  his  benefactors, 
and  in  punishing  those  who  wrong  him,  without  moving  out  of  his 
sphere  ibr  the  benefit  or  chastisement  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
no  connection. 

T^  tfift  Qnn(\  q^|fl]itiAa  f>f  others  raise,  my  esteem^  the  same  quail* 
ties  in  myself  must,  produce  a  similar  effect  in  a  superior  degree, 
upon  account  of  the  natural  partiality  every  man  haOi  tor  bimselt ; 
and  this  increases  self-love.  K  these  qualities  be  of  a  high  rank, 
they  produce  a  conviction  of  superiority,  which  excites  me  to  assume 
some  sort  of  government  over  othery.  Mean  qualities,  on  the  other 
hand,  produce  in  me  a  conviction  of  inferiority,  which  makes  me 
submit  to  others.  These  convictions,  distributed  among  individuals, 
by  measure  and  proportion,  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  solid  basis 
of  government ;  because  upon  them  depend  the  natural  submission 
of  the  many  to  the  few,  without  which  even  the  mildest  govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  violent  state,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
dissolution. 

175.  No  other  branch  of  the  (human  constitution  shoFS  more 
%isiblj^_our.Jfistination  Jbr  society,  nor  tends  more  to  out,  im- 
provemeni^  .than  appetite  for  fame  or  esteem :  for  as  the  whole 
conveniences  of  life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and  support 
in  society,  it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim  to  secure  these  conveni- 


178.  Cases  where  beneyolence  and  desire  of  punishment  ftlternatelf  opente.  When 
thev  connterbniaace  each  other,  what  is  the  result? 

174.  No  action,  right  or  4«rronff  is  indifferent —Emotions  raised  by  a  view  of  good 
qualities  in  others ;  in  myselt  In  view  of  mean  qualitiea  in  myiell—The  basis  of  gov- 
•rument 
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eooes,  by  gaining  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others.  Reason,  in* 
deed,  dictates  that  lesson :  but  reason  alo^ne  is  not  suriiclent  in  a 
'matUil'  of  BU(!ll  lffl|!»6Hance :  s^i  the  appetite  men tionecT  is  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  reason,  to  be  active  in  ffainina  esteem  anHliHec- 
tion.  mat  appetite,  at  the  same  time,  is  finely  adjusted  to  the 
moral  branch  of  our  constitution,  by  promoting  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues ;  for  what  means  are  there  to  attract  love  and  esteem  so  effec- 
tual as  a  virtuous  course  of  life  ? — ^if  a  man  be  just  and  beneficent,  if 
he  be  temperate,  modest,  and  prudent,  he  will  infellibly  gain  the  es- 
teem and  love  of  all  who  know  him.* 

1 76. '  Communication  of  yaAsion  to  ^fil[^j  "^jectSr  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
trious  instance  of  the  care  of  Pro\ddftnp^  fn  pyf-ftrnT  soriaT  rnnnftr.- 
tions  as  far  as  the  limited  nature  ofjnan  can  admit.  That  com- 
mUWfi&UOT  IS  66  tar  hurtful,  as  lo  spread  the  malevolent  passions 
beyond  their  natural  bounds:  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this 
unhappy  effect  regards  savages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevolent 
passions ;  for  under  the  discipline  of  society,  these  passions  being 
subdued,  are  in  a  good  measure  eradicated ;  and  in  their  place 
succeed  the  kindly  adSections,  which,  meeting  with  all  encourage- 
ment, take  possession  of  the  mind,  and  govern  all  our  actions.  In 
that  condition,  the  progress  of  passion  along  related  objects,  by 
spreading  the  kindly  affections  through  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
hath  a  glorious  effect 

111.  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  rational  mind,  than 
the  economy  of  the  human  passions,  of  which  I  have  attempted  to 
^ve  some  faint  notion.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
our  passions,  when  they  happen  to  swell  beyond  proper  limits,  take 
on  a  less  regular  appearance  :  reason  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but 
the  will,  influenced  by  passion,  makes  gratification  always  welcome. 
Hence  the  power  of  passion,  which,  when  in  excess,  cannot  be  re- 
sisted but  by  the  utmost  fortitude  of  mind :  it  is  bent  upon  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  where  proper  objects  are  wanting,  it  clings  to  any 
object  at  hand  without  distinction.  Thus  joy  inspired  by  a  fortunate 
event,  is  diffused  upon  every  person  around  by  acts  of  benevolence ; 
and  resentment  for  an  atrocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach, 
seizes  the  first  object  that  occurs  to  vent  itself  upon.  Those  who 
believe  in  prophecies,  even  wish  the  accomplishment ;  and  a  weak 
mind  is  disposed  voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to  gratify 
its  wish.     Shakspeare,  whom  no  particle  of  human  nature  hath 

*  [Tiie  author  presents  here  rather  a  low  standard  of  moral  virtue.  The 
motive  assigned  may  have  a  good  effect  in  securing  an  external  morality ;  but 
if  moral  virtues  have  no  higher  origin  than  a  regard  to  human  applause,  they 
are,  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Law,  only  brilliant  sins ;  for  that  requires  su- 
premo regard  and  love  to  God,  as  the  basis  of  all  true  virtue.] 
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176.  Communication  of  passion  to  ickted  objects:  in  part  hortAil ;  in  part  beneficial. 
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escaped,  howevei  remote  from  common  obser  ration,  describes  that 
weakness : 

Kiim  Benry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
TJnto  that  loading  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

WartJD^lck, ,  'Tis  callM  Jerusalem^  my  noble  lord. 

Mrig  Henrj,  Laud  be  to  God !  e'en  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  beenpropiiosied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  out  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Henry  die. 

Second  Part,  Bmry  IV,  Act  IV.  Sc.  last. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BEAUTY. 

178.  Having  discoursed  in  general  of  emotions  and  passions,  I 
proceed  to  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  such  of  them  as  serve  to 
unfold  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  province  of  a  writer 
upon  ethics,  to  give  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  passions ;  and  of 

)  each  separately  to  assign  the  nature,  the  cause,  the  gratification, 
j  and  the  effects.     But  a  treatise  of  ethics  is  not  my  province :  I 
i  carry  my  view  no  farther  than  to  the  elements  of  criticism,  in  order 
'  to  show,  that  the  fine  arts  are  a  subject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  ot 
L  taste.     Instead  of  a  painful  and  tedious  examination  of  the  several 
passions  and  emotions,  I  purpose  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  such 
attributes,  relations,  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly 
employed  to  raise  agreeable  emotions.     Attributes  of  single  ob- 
jects, as  the  most  simple,  shall  t&ke  the  lead  ;  to  be  followed  with 
particulars,  which,  depending  on  relations,  are  not  found  iii  single 
objects.    I  begin  with  Beauty,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  single  objects. 

179.  The  term  beauty,  in  its  native  signification,  is  appropriated 
to  objects  of  sight :  objects  of  the  other  senses  may  be  agreeable, 
such  as  tlie  sounds  of  musical  instruments ;  the  smoothness  and  soft- 
ness of  some  surfaces;  but  the  agi'eeableness  denominated  beauty 
belongs  to  objects  of  sight. 

Of  all  the  objects  of  external  sense,  an  object  of  sight  is  the  most 
complex :  in  the  very  simplest,  color  is  perceived,  figure  and  length, 
breadth  and  thickness.  A  tree  is  composed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
and  leaves;  it  has  color,  figure,  size,  and  sometimes  motion:  by 
means  of  each  of  these  particulars,  separately  considered,  it  appears 

177.  Power  of  passion  when  expressive;  Joy;  resentment — ^The  wish  to  accomplish  a 
prophecy  illastrated  from  Shakspearo. 

178.  what  the  ethical  writer  has  to  say  of  the  passloDB.— To  what  does  Lord  Kaiiies 
propoec  to  confine  his  is^airies  ? 
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beatitifiil;  how  mnch  more  so,  when  they  are  all  united  together! 
The  beauty  of  the  human  figure  is  extraordinary,  being  a  composi* 
tion  of  numberless  beauties  arising  from  the  parts  and  qualities  oi 
the  object,  various  colors,  various  motions,  figures,  size,  &c.,  all  uni- 
ted in  one  complex  object,  and  stnking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is^  that  beauty,  a  quality  so  remarkable  in  visible  objects, 
lends  its  name  to  express  every  thing  that  is  eminently  agreeable : 
thns;,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  we  say  a  beautiful  sound,  a  beautiful 
thought  or  expression,  a  beautiful  theorem,  a  beautiful  event,  a' beau- 
tiful discovery  in  art  or  science.  But,  as  figurative  expression  is  the 
subject  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  confined  to  beauty  in 
its  proper  signification.* 

180.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  perception  so  various  as  that 
of  beauty,  comprehending  sometimes  many  particulars,  sometimes 
few,  should  occasion  emotions  eqiuilly  various ;  and  yet  all  the  vtiri- 
ous  emotions  of  beaiity  maintain  one  common  character,  that  of 
sweetness  and  gayety.f 

Considering,  attentively,  the  beauty  of  visible  objects,  we  discovei 
two  kinds.     The  first  may  be  termed  intrinsic  beauty,  because  it  h 

*  [Coasin  (in  his  Lectures  on  tlio  Beautiful)  otlcis  some  discriminating  re- 
marlcs  upon  this  to|^ic : 

*^  Experience  testifies  that  all  agreeable  things  do  not  appear  beautif\U,  and 
that,  among  a^rreeable  things,  those  which  are  most  so  are  not  the  ma^t  beau- 
Uful ;  a  sure  sign  that  the  agreeable  is  not  the  beautiful,  for  if  one  is  identical 
with  the  other,  they  should  never  bo  separated,  but  should  always  be  commeu- 
Burate  with  each  other. 

"  Far  from  this,  whilst  all  our  senses  give  us  agreeable  sensations,  only  two 
have  the  privile^  of  awakening  in  us  the  idea  of  oeauty.  Does  one  ever  say : 
This  is  a  oeautitul  taste — ^This  is  a  beautiful  smell?  Nevertheless  one  should 
say  it,  if  the  beautiful  is  the  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
{Measures  of  odor  and  taste,  that  move  sensibility  more  than  the  greatest  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  art ;  and  even  among  the  perceptions  of  hearing  and  sighL 
those  are  not  always  the  most  vivid  that  most  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  beauty.** 
—Ooutui'a  Lectures,  VI.] 

t  [Cousin  has  the  following  just  observations :  "  Place  yourself  before  an  ob- 
ject of  nature,  wherein  men  recognize  beauty,  and  observe  what  takes  place 
within  you  at  the  si^ht  of  this  object.  Is  it  not  certain  that  at  the  same  time 
that  you  judge  that  it  is  beautiful,  you  also  feel  its  beauty,  that  is  to  stiy,  that 
you  experience  at  the  sight  of  it  a  aelightful  emotion,  and  that  you  are  attnietud 
towards  this  object  by  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  love  ?  In  other  cases  you 
judge  otherwise  and  feel  an  opposite  sentiment  Aversion  accompanius  the 
judgment  of  the  ugly,  as  love  accompanies  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful.  And 
this  sentiment  is  awakened  not  only  in  presence  of  the  objects  of  nature :  all 
objects, 'whatever  they  ma^  be,  that  we  judge  to  be  ugly  or  ocautiful,  have  the 
power  to  excite  in  us  this  sentiment  Vary  the  drcuiustanoes  as  much  as 
you  please,  place  me  before  an  admirable  eaifice,  or  before  a  beautiful  land- 
scape ;  rcprt'sent  to  my  mind  the  great  discoveries  of  Descartes  and  Newton, 
the  exploits  of  the  great  Condd,  the  virtue  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul ;  elevate  me 
still  hij^hcr;  awaken  in  me  the  oWure  an  J  too  much  tbrjrottou  idea  of  the  in- 
finite Being*  whatever  you  do, as  ol\en  as  you  give  birth  within  me  to  t)>e  idea 
of  tlie  be;uuiful,  you  give  me  an  internal  and  exouisite  joy,  always  followed  by 
A  sentiment  of  love  for  the  object  that  caused  it"] 

1T».  To  what  class  of  otiiects  is  the  term  B«auty  appropriated  ? -The  compVx  Rtractari 
of  ul^ects  of  vxteraal  sense.— A  tree;  the  human  figure.— To  what,  fli:uratively,  the  term 
Boauty  Is  H>plied.— CkMOsin's  remarks. 
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discovered  in  a  uingle  object  viewed  apart  witbout  relation  to  any 
other:  the  exaniples  above  given  are  of  that  kind.  The  other  may 
be  tenned  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objects. 
Intrinsic  beauty  is  an  object  of  sense  merely :  to  perceive  the  beauty 
of'  a  spreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  bu. 
singly  an  act  of  vision.  The  perception  of  relative  beauty  is  accom 
panied  with  an  act  of  understanding  and  reflection ;  for  of  a  fine  is 
Btrument  or  engine,  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty,  until  we  Ix 
made  acquainted  with  its  use  and  destination.  In  a  word,  intrinsic 
y  I  beauty  is  ultimate ;  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means  relating  to  some 
good  end  or  purpose.  These  difierent  beauties  agree  in  one  capital 
circumstance,  that  both  are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the 
object.  This  is  evident  with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty ;  but  will 
not  be  so  readily  admitted  with  respect  to  the  other :  the  utility  of 
the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it  an  object  of  admiration  or  of 
ilesire ;  but  why  should  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  ?  A  natu- 
ral propensity  mentioned  (Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect.  5)  will  explair 
that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  effect,  by  an  easy  transition  of  ideab, 
is  transferred  to  the  cause,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities 
of  the  cause.  Thus  a  subject  void  of  intrinsic  beauty  appears  beau- 
tiful from  its  utility  :  an  old  Gothic  tower,  that  has  no  beauty  in  it- 
self appears  beautifiil,  considered  as  proper  to  defend  against  an  en- 
emy ;  a  dwelling-house  void  of  all  regularity,  is  however  beautiful  in 
the  view  of  convenience ;  and  the  want  of  form  or  symmetry  in  a 
tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  pro- ' 
duce  good  fruit.* 

181.  When  these  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  object,  it  appears 
delightfiil :  every  member  of  the  human  body  possesses  both  in  a 
high  degree :  the  fine  proportions  and  slender  make  of  a  horse  des- 
tined for  running,  please  eveiy  eye ;  partly  from  symmetry,  and 
partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  accurately  to  the  degree 
of  utility,  requires  no  illustration ;  but  intrinsic  beauty,  so  complex 
as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  handled  distinctly  without  being  analyzed 
into  it5  constituent  parts.     If  a  tree  be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  col- 


*  [Cousin,  in  hiR  Lecture  on  The  Beautiful  in  Objects,  igmores  the  obvious 
distinction  which  Lord  Karnes  makes  between  intrinsic  and  relative  beuuty. 
lie  says: — "No  great  effort  of  observation  orreasonipj?  is  necessary  to  convince 
us  that  utility  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty.  What  is  useful  is  not  always 
beautiful.  ^  What  is  ')eautiful  in  not  always  useful,  and  what  is  at  once  nsetiJ 
and  beautiful  is  beautiful  for  some  other  reason  than  its  utility.  Observe  a 
lever  or  a  pulley :  surely  nothing  is  more  useful.  Nevertheless  you  are  not 
tora^ted  to  say  that  this  is  beautiful.  Have  you  discovered  an  antique  vase 
admirably  worked?  You  exclaim  that  this  vase  is  befcjtiful,  without  thinking 
to  seek  of  what  use  it  may  be  to  you.'*] 

180.  The  common  character  of  all  the  enjotlons  of  beauty.— Twofold  beanty  of  visible 
objeots:  intrinsic;  relative.— How  these  difTer  as  to  manner  of  perception;  in  what  they 
agree. — Why  sbouUl  the  utility  of  a  plough  make  it  appear  beautiful ?— Instances  where  a 
inbjcct  void  of  intricsic  beauty  appears  beaii^iful  from  its  utlli^.— -Gcoain's  obMrvationSb 
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ar,  its  figure^  its  size,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  possessed  of  so  many 
difiei'ent  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  examined  separately,  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  notion  of  them  when  combined.  The  beauty  of  col- 
or is  too  fiimilijir  to  need  explanation.*  Do  not  the  blight  and 
clieeiiii]  colora  of  gold  and  silver  contribute  to  preserve  these  metals 
in  high  estimation  f  The  beauty  of  figure,  arising  from  various  cir- 
cumstanoes  and  different  views,  is  mora  complex :  for  example,  >'iew- 
iog  any  body  as  a  whole,  the  l)eauty  of  its  figure  arises  from  regu- 
laiity  and  simplicity ;  viewing  the  parts  with  relation  to  each  other, 
unitbrmity,  proportion,  and  order  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  motion  deser\'es  a  chapter  by  itself;  and  another  chapter 
is  destined  for  grandeur,  being  distinguishable  from  beauty  in  its 
proper  sense.  Upon  simplicity  I  must  make  a  few  cursory  observa- 
tions, such  as  may  be  of  use  in  examining  the  beauty  of  single  objects. 
182.  A  multitude  of  objects  crowding  into  the  mind  at  once,  dis* 
turb  Uie  attention,  and  pass  without  making  any  impression,  or  any 
distinct  impression ;  in  a  group,  no  single  object  makes  the  figure  it 
would  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  attention.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  impression  made  by  an  object  that  divides  the  attention 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  equals  not  that  of  a  more  simple  ob- 
iect  comprehended  in  a  single  view :  parts  extremely  coniplex  must 
be  considered  in  portions  successively ;  and  a  number  of  impressions 
in  succession,  which  cannot  unite  because  not  simultaneous,  never, 
touch  the  mind  like  one  entire  impression  made  as  it  were  at  one 
stroke.  This  justifies  simplicity  in  works  of  art,  as  opposed  to  com-  ^ 
pUcated  circumstances  and  crowded  ornaments.  Thero  is  an  addi*  ( 
tional  reason  for  simplicity  in  works  of  dignity  or  elevation ;  w^hich 
is,  that  the  mind  attached  to  beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  descend 
to  inferior  beauties.  The  best  artists  accordingly  have  in  all  ages 
been  governed  by  a  taste  for  simplicity.  Uow  comes  it  tlien  that 
we  find  profuse  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of  art?     The  retison 


^  ♦  ["Colors  are  beautiAiI,  first,  when  they  convey  to  the  mind  a  lively  sensa- 
tion, as  white  and  red ;  (2)  when  tliey  cheriKh  the  or^n  of  sight,  as  green ; 
(8)  when  tliey  have  that  character  which  we  term  delicaov,  and  yield  a  vensa- 
tion  both  lively  and  gentle,  as  pttle  red  and  light  blue,  j^ut  (4)  the  beauty  of 
a  color  depends  chiefly  on  the  agreeablenes4  of  the  ideas  it  conveys  to  the 
mind ;  for  the  same  color,  which  in  one  thing  is  very  beautiful,  mny  in  another 
be  very  ugly.  The  verdure  of  the  fields,  for  example,  is  delightful,  becauae  it 
leads  us  to  think  of  fruitfulness,  fnignmce,  and  many  other  pleasant  things ; 
bat  greenness  in  the  human  face  would  be  horrible,  because  it  would  suggest 
the  notion  of  pain,  of  dise^ise,  or  of  something  unnatuntl. 

••In  general,  every  color  is  beautiful,  that  brings  along  with  it  the  apeeable 
idea  of  perfection,  of  heilth,  of  convenience,  of  intellectual  or  moral  virtue,  or 
of  anv  other  sort  of  excellence.  Negroes  love  thoir  own  color  fur  the  same  rea- 
son that  we  love  ours ;  because  they  always  see  it;  because  all  the  peoule  they 
love  have  it ;  and  because  none  are  without  it  but  those  who  are  thouglit  to  m 
strangers  and  enemies.** — BeaUU.] 

181.  Effect  of  the  ooinddenoft  of  intrinsic  sad  relative  beaaty.  Examples.— Whj  the 
besntj  of  atllity  requires  no  ilinstraiion.— Intriosio  beauty  must  be  anniyzeU  into  consUta* 
est  parts.    Example  of  a  tree.— Dr.  Beattie^  remarks  on  colw.— Beautjr  of  fl^ire. 
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plainly  is,  that  authors  and  architects,  who  cannot  reach  the  higher 
beauties,  endeavor  to  supply  want  of  geni  is  by  multiplying  those 
that  are  inferior. 

183.  These  things  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  beauty  of 
figure  as  arising  from  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  namely,  reg- 
ularity, uniformity,  proportion,  order,  and  simplicity.  To  inquire 
why  an  object,  by  means  of  the  particulare  mentioned,  appears  beau- 
tiful, would,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt :  it  seems  the  most  prob- 
able opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was  originally  framed  with  a 
relish  for  them,  in  order  to  answer  wise  and  good  purposes.  To  ex- 
plain these  purposes  or  final  causes,  though  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, has  scarce  been  attempted  by  any  writer.  One  thing  is  evi- 
dent, that  our  relish  for  the  particulars  mentioned,  adds  much  beauty 
to  the  objects  that  surround  us,  which  of  coui;^  tends  to  our  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  signal  proofs 
that  this  final  cause  is  not  below  his  care.  We  may  be  confirmed 
in  this  thought  upon  reflecting,  that  our  taste  for  these  particulars  is 
not  accidental,  but  unifonn  and  universal,  making  a  branch  of  our 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  reg- 
ularity, uniformity,  order,  and  simplicity,  contribute  each  of  therii  to 
readiness  of  apprehension ;  enabling  us  to  form  more  distinct  images 
of  objects  than  can  be  done  with  the  utmost  attention  where  these 
particulars  are  not  found.  With  respect  to  proportion,  it  is  in  some 
instances  connected  with  a  useful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  bes' 
j)roportioned  are  the  sti'ongest  and  most  active ;  but  instances  are 
still  more  numerous,  where  the  proportions  we  relish  have  no  con- 
nection with  utility.  Writers  on  architecture  insist  much  on  the 
proportions  •  of  a  column,  and  assign  different  proportions  to  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  but  no  architect  will  mainUiin,  that 
the  most  accurate  proportions  contribute  more  to  use,  than  several 
that  are  less  accurate  and  le«s  agreeable ;  neither  vrill  it  be  main- 
tained, that  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  rooms,  assigned  as  the 
most  beautiful  proportions,  tend  also  to  make  them  the -more  com- 
modious. With  respect  then  to  the  final  cause  of  proportion,  I  see 
not  more  to  be  made  of  it  but  to  rest  upon  the  final  cause  first  men- 
tioned, namely,  its  contributing  to  our  happiness,  by  increasing  the 
beauty  of  visible  objects.* 

*  [Some  remarks  of  Cousin  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject : 
*' Symmetry  and  order  are  beautiful  things,  and  at  the  same  time  are  useful 
things,  because  thev  economize  space,  because  objects  symmetrically  disposed 
are  easier  to  find  when  one  wants  them ;  but  that  is  not  what  makes  for  us  the 
beauty  of  symmetry,  for  we  immediately  seize  this  kind  of  beauty,  and  it  is 
ofion  late  enough  before  we  recognize  \\\q  utility  that  is  found  in  it.  It  even 
sometimes  happens,  that  after  having  admired  tlie  beauty  of  an  object,  we  ore 

182.  Re*f(K>ns  for  simplicity  In  works  of  art — Additional  reflson  for  It  in  works  of  dignity 
»nrt  eleva'ion.— Why  protuse  <lecoration  prevails  in  works  of  art 

IS'S.  Why  an  object  appears  beantlful,  on  account  of  its  regularity,  nnlformity,  <fca 
Whut  beneflciul  purjiosee  are  answered  by  the  relish  we  naturally  have  for  these  partictt* 
lars.~Coaslii'8  remarka. 
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184.  And  now  with  respect  to  tho  beauty  of  figui^  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  other  circumstances  mentioned ;  as  to  which,  having 
room  only  for  a  slight  specimen,  I  confine  myself  to  the  simplest 
figures.  A  circle  and  a  square  are  each  of  them  perfectly  regular, 
being  equally  confined  to  a  precise  form,  whidi  admits  not  the 
slightest  variation ;  a  square,  however,  is  less  beautiful  than  a  circle. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  attention  is  divided  among  the 
sides  and  angles  of  a  square ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
being  a  single  object,  makes  one  entire  impression.  And  this  sim- 
plicity contributes  to  beauty,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
example :  a  square,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexagon  or 
ocb^gon,  is  more  beautiful  than  either ;  for  what  other  reason,  but 
that  a  square  is  more  simple,  and  the  attention  less  divided  ?     This 

I  reasoning  will  appear  still  more  conclusive,  when  we  consider  any 

regular  polygon  of  v^  many  sides ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can 

^  never  have  any  distinct  perception. 

A  square  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram,  and  its  parts  more 

I  uniform ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  more  beautiful.     But  that  holds 

with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty  only ;  for  in  many  instances  utility 
turns  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  parallelogram  :  this  figure,  for  the 
doors  and  windows  of  a  dwelliug-house,  is  preferred,  because  of  util- 

'  ity ;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility  prevailing  over  that  of 

I  regularity  and  uniformity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on  the  propoition 
of  its  sides  :  a  great  inequality  of  sides  annihilates  its  beauty ;  ap- 

!  proximation  towards  equality  hath  the  same  efifect,  for  proportion 

there  degenerates  into  imperfect  uniformity,  and  the  figure  appears 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  towards  a  square ;  and  thus  proportion  con- 
tributes to  beauty. 

I  185.  An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  square  in  regularity 

nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  simple.    But  an  equilateral 

not  able  to  divine  it«  use,  although  it  may  have  one.    The  useful  is,  then,  en- 
r  tiroly  different  from  the  beautiful,  far  from  being  its  foundation. 

"  A  celebrated  and  very  ancient  theory  makes  the  beautiful  consist  in  the 

I  perfect  suitableness  of  means  to  their  end.    Here  the  beautiful  is  no  longer  the 

aseful ;  it  is  the  suitable.   These  two  ideas  must  be  distinguii^hed.   A  machine 

produces  excellent  effects,  economy  of  time,  work,  &o. ;  it  is  therefore  useful. 

If,  moreover,  examining  its  construction,  I  find  that  each  piece  is  in  its  place, 

and  that  all  are  skilfully  disposed  for  the  result  which  they  should  produce : 

•ven  without  regarding  the  utility  of  this  result,  as  the  means  are  well  adapted 

to  their  end,  1  judge  that  there  is  suitableness  in  it.    We  are  already  approach- 

;  ing  the  idea  of  the  beautiful ;  for  we  are  no  longer  considering  what  i«  useful, 

^  bat  what  is  proper.    Now  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  true  character  of  lieau- 

'  ty :  there  are,  in  fact,  objects  very  well  adapted  to  their  end,  which  we  do  not 

call  beautiful There  is  here  always  this  difference  between  Kuit- 

ableness  and  utility,  that  an  object  to  be  beautiful  has  no  need  of  being  useful, 
but  that  it  is  not  beautiful  if  it  docs  not  possess  suitableness,  if  there  is  in  it  a 
disagreement  between  the  end  and  the  means." — Lect.  Vll.  p.  141.  Appleton'a 
Ed.] 

184.  Beauty  of  a  circle  and  square  compared.— Cone  parlson  of  a  square  with  a  hcxap 
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triangle  is  less  beautifal  than  a  square,  which  must  be  owing  to  in- 
fenority  of  order  in  the  position  of  its  parts :  the  sides  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  incline  to  each  other  in  the  same  angle,  being  tho 
most  perfect  order  they  are  susceptible  of ;  but  this  order  is  obscure, 
and  far  from  being*  so  perfect  as  the  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  a 
square.  Thus  order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  visible  objects,  no 
less  than  simplicity,  regularity,  or  proportion. 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  orderly 
disposition  of  its  paits ;  but  being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  is  less  beautiful. 

1 86.  Uniformity  is  singular  in  one  capital  circumstance,  that  it  is 
apt  to  disgust  by  excess :  a  number  of  things  destined  for  the  same 
use,  such  as  windows,  chairs,  spoons,  buttons,  cannot  be  too  uniform ; 
for  supposing  their  figure  to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity  : 
but  a  scrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field,  is 
far  from  being  agreeable.  Uniformity  among  connected  objects  be- 
longs not  to  the  present  subject ;  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter  of 
uniformity  and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  simplicity  makes  an  illustrious  figure. 
It  also  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art :  profuse  ornament  in  paint- 
ing, gardening,  or  architecture,  as  well  as  in  dress  or  in  language, 
shows  a  mean  or  corrupted  taste : 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilPd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

Pope^s  Essay  on  Oriiieism, 

187.  No  single  property  recommends  a  machine  more  than  its 
simplicity ;  not  solely  for  better  answering  its  purpose,  but  by  ap- 
pearing in  itself  more  beautiful.  Simplicity  in  behavior  and  man- 
nera  has  an  enchanting  effect,  and  never  fails  to  gain  our  affection : 
veiy  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  modem  times.  General 
theorems,  abstracting  from  their  importance,  are  delightful  by  their 
simplicity,  and  by  the  easiness  of  their  application  to  vanety  of 
cases.  We  take  equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  are  boundless  in  their  operations. 

188.  A  gradual  progress  firom  simplicity  to  complex  forms  and 
profuse  ornament,  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  the  fine  arts :  in  that 
progress  these  arts  resemble  behavior,  which,  from  original  candor 
and  simplicity,  has  degenerated  into  artificial  refinements.  At  pres- 
ent, literaiy  productions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets,  figures : 
in  music,  sentiment  is  neglected  for  the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for 
difiicult  movement :  in  taste,  properly  so  called,  poignant  sauces, 


186.  An  eqailateral  trtangle  compared  with  a  pqnare,  and  with  a  pftrallelosram. 

186.  When  tinift>rmity  disgosts,  and  when  it  pleases. — Simplicity  ii  the  works  of  D* 
tare,  and  of  art 

187.  Simplioity  in  manners    in  general  theormns*  in  laws  of  motion. 
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witk  eomplieated  mixtures  of  different  savors,  prevail  among  people 
of  condition :  the  French,  accustomed  to  aitincial  red  on  a  female 
cheek,  think  the  modest  colon ug  of  natui^  altogether  insipid. 

.  The  same  tendency  is  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  ancients.  Some  vestiges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings 
prove  them  to  be  of  the  Doric  order :  the  Ionic  succeeded,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  favorite  order,  while  architecture  was  in  the  height 
of  gloiy :  the  Corinthian  came  next  in  vogue ;  and  in  Greece  tlie 
buildings  of  that  order  appear  mostly  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
Romans  got  footing  there.  At  last  came  the  Composite,  with  all  its 
extravagances,  where  simplicity  is  sacrificed  to  finery  and  crowded 
ornament 

But  what  taste  is  to  prevail  next  ?  for  fashion  is  a  continual  flux, 
and  taste  must  vary  with  it     After  rich  and  profuse  ornaments  be- 
come famihar,  simplicity  appears  lifeless  and  insipid ;  which  would 
be  an  insui-mountable  obstruction,  sliould  any  person  of  genius  and    ^ 
taste  endeavor  to  restoretAnci§nLsimplici0I^ 

189.  The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  in 
matter,  seems  now  fully  established.  Heat  and  cold,  smell  and  taste, 
though  seeming  to  exist  in  bodies,  are  discovered  to  be  efifects  caused 
by  tiiese  bodies  in  a  sensitive  being :  color,  which  appears  to  the  eye 
as  spread  upon  a  substance,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.*  Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
percipient  as  much  as  to  the  object,  are  termed  secondary  qualities, 
and  are  distinguished  from  figure,  extension,  solidity,  which,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  former,  are  teimed  primary  qualities,  because 
they  inhere  in  subjects,  whether  perceived  or  not  This  distinction 
suggests  a  curious  inquiry,  whether  beauty  be  a  primary  or  only  a 
secondary  quality  of  objects  ?  The  question  is  easily  determined 
with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  color ;  for,  if  color  be  a  secondary 
quality,  existing  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  its  beauty 
must  exist  there  also.  This  conclusion  equally  holds  with  respect 
to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which  is  plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind, 
arifflng  not  from  sights  but  fiom  reflecting  that  the  thing  is  fitted  for 
some  good  end  or  purpose.    The  question  is  more  intricate  with  re- 


*  [Dr.  Jamos  Beattie  takes  a  more  jast  and  enlar^d  view  of  this  topic,  iu 
Bayinjf :  *'*■  Colors  inhere  not  in  tlio  colored  body,  but  m  the  li^ht  that  falls  upon 
*t :  and  a  body  presents  to  our  eye  that  color 'which  predominates  in  the  n.y% 
of  Hifht  reflected  by  it ;  and  ditlerent  bodies  reflect  different  sorts  of  rays,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  and  consistency  of  their  minute  parts.  Now  the  ootn- 
^uent  parts  of  bodies,  and  the  ravs  of  lijfht,  are  not  in  the  mind  ;  and  there- 
fore colors,  as  well  as  bodies,  are  thiiiirs  external ;  and  the  word  color  denotes 
alwnys  an  external  thing,  and  never  a  sensation  in  the  mind.". 

Again,  he  justly  remarks :  "  We  perceive  colors  and  figures  by  the  eye ;  we 
also  perceive  that  some  colors  and  figures  are  fmiut^/uL,  aiid  otiicrs  not.  This 
{lower  of  perceiving  beauty,  which  the  brutes  have  not,  though  they  <m  as  well 
as  we,  1  call  a  secondary  seuse.^'] 

188.  ProgriBB  fh>m  BimpUolty  to  oomplex  forms  and  proftiae  ornament,  illoatnted  te 
•rtB,  eoiM^  «t,  tUnary  style,  te.    Also,  among  the  ancients,  in  arohitectore. 
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.^-fiP^'*^  to  tho  beauty  of  regularity ;  for j  if  regularity  be  a  priimBy 
quality,  why  not  also  Tts"bt*auty  ?  TltaMlw'^wi  oot.  n  orood  iiifef^ce, 
will  appeal*  from  consideiing,  th^M  U.^x^r.  i^n*  iU-wtfy  conct^ptioB, 
refers  to  a  percipient ;  for  an  ob}«i*^  ix  ».ui  to  be  besinfTttil,  lor  nq 
other  reason  but  that  it  appeal's  so  to  a  spectator :  the  same  piece 
of  matter  that  to  a  man  appears  beautiful,  may  possibly  appear 
ugly  to  a  being  of  a  different  species.  Beauty,  therefore,  which  for 
its  existence  depends  on  the  percipient  as  much  as  on  the  object  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  an  inherent  property  in  either,  i  And  hence  it  is 
wittily  observed  by  the  poet,  that  beauty  is  not  in  the  person  be- 
loved, but  in  the  lover's  eye. 

190.  This  reasoning  is  solid ;  and  the  only  cause  of  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation is,  that  we  are  taught  a  different  lesson  by  sense :  a  singular 
determination  of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both  beauty  and  color 
as  belonging  to  the  object,  jind,  like  figure  or  extension,  as  inherent 
propeities.  This  mechanism  is  uncommon ;  and  when  nature,  to 
fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any  singular  method  of  operation,  we 
may  be  ceitain  of  some  final  cause  that  cannot  be  reached  by  ordi« 
nary  means.  For  the  beauty  of  some  objects  we  are  indebted  en- 
tirely to  nature ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  endless  variety  of  objects 
that  owe  their  beauty  to  ai*t  and  culture,  the  perception  of  beauty 
greatly  promotes  indiistiy ;  being  to  us  a  strong  additional  incite- 
ment to  eniich  our  fields,  and  improve  our  manufactures.  These 
however  are  but  slight  effects,  compared  with  the  connections  that 
are  formed  among  individuals  in  society  by  means  of  this  singular 
mechanism :  the  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  form  undoubt- 
edly the  most  solid  and  most  permanent  connections ;  but  external 
beauty,  which  lies  more  in  view,  has  a  more  extensive  influence  in 
forming  these  connections ;  at  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  mental  qualifications  to  produce  social  intercourse,  mu- 
tual good-will,  and  consequently  mutual  aid  and  support,  which  are 
tlie  life  of  society. 

[*'  That  which  in  the  smallest  compass  exhibits  the  gi'eatest  variety 
of  beauty,  is  a  fine  human  face.  The  features  are  of  various  sizes  and 
forms ;  the  coiTesponding  ones  exactly  uniform  ;  and  each  has  that 
shape,  size,  position,  and  proportion^  which  is  most  convenient. 
Here  too  is  the  greatest  beauty  of  colors^  which  are  blended,  varied, 
and  disposed  with  marvellous  delicacy,  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
countenance  arises  from  its  expression,  of  sagacity,  good-nature, 
cheerfulness,  modesty,  and  other  moral  and  intellectual  virtues. 
Without  such  expression,  no  face  can  be  truly  beautiful,  and  with 
it,  none  can  be  really  ugly.  Human  beauty,  therefore,  at  least  that 
of  the  face,  is  not  meiely  a  coi'poieal  quality;  but  derives  its  origin 

1S9.  Do  heat  and  cold,  smelt,  taste,  and  color,  exist  In  material  bodies? — Dr.  Beattie"! 
remarks  on  oo\or.—S(^yndary  qnalities  and  primary  distin&;ut>lie(I.— Whetlier  beauty  ia 
a  primary  or  secondary  quality  of  bodies. — Wliat  is  said  of  beauty  of  color;  of  beauty  of 
utility ;  of  beauty  oi  regularity.— What  beauty,  in  Its  very  couoeption,  refers  to. 
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and  essential  characters  from  the  soul ;  and  almost  any  person  may, 
in  some  degree,  acquire  it,  who  is  at  pains  to  improve  his  under- 1 
standing,  to  repress  criminal  thoughts,  and  to  cherish  good  affec- 
tions; as  every  one  must  lose  it,  whatever  features  or  complexion 
there  may  be  to  boast  of  who  leaves  the  mind  uncultivated,  or  a , 
prey  to  evil  passions,  or  a  shive  to  trifling  pursuits." — Beattie, 

Cole,  the  distinguished  American  painter,  speaks  thus  of  beauty : 

*^  Irving  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  scenes  in  which  Scott  so 
much  deliffhted.  After  all,  beauty  is  in  the  mind.  A  scene  is 
rather  an  mdex  to  feelings  and  associations.  History  and  poetry 
made  the  barren  hills  of  Scotland  glorious  to  Scott :  Irving  remem- 
bered the  majestic  forests  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  his  own  coun- 
try. What  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  poetry  was 
that  remark  of  the  old  carpenter  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Bums :  *  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  country  had  grown  more 
beautiful  since  Bums  had  written  his  bonnie  little  sangs  about  it' " 

To  the  remai*ks  made  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  beauty, 
the  following  from  Cousin  make  a  valuable  addition : 

**  Above  real  beauty,  is  a  beauty  of  another  order — ideal  beauty. 
The  ideal  reades  neither  in  an  individual,  nor  in  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals. Nature  or  experience  furnishes  us  the  occasion  of  con- 
ceiving it,  but  it  is  essentially  distinct  Let  it  once  be  conceived, 
and  sufl  natural  figures,  though  never  so  beautiful,  are  only  images 
of  a  superior  beauty  which  they  do  not  realize.  Give  me  a  beautiful 
action,  and  I  will  imagine  one  still  more  beautiful.  The  Apollo 
itself  is  open  to  criticism  in  more  than  one  respect  The  ideal  con- 
tinually recedes  as  we  approach  it  Its  last  termination  is  in  the 
infinite,  that  is  to  say,  in  Qod ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  tme 
and  absolute  ideal  is  nothing  else  than  God  himself." 

**  God  is,  par  excellence^  the  beautiful — ^for  what  object  satisfies 
more  all  our  faculties,  our  reason,  our  imagination,  our  heart !  He 
offers  to  reason  the  highest  idea,  beyond  which  it  has  nothing  more 
to  seek ;  to  imagination  the  most  ravishing  contemplation ;  to  the 
heart  a*  sovereign  object  of  love.  He  is,  then,  perfectly  beautiful ; 
but  is  he  not  sublime,  also,  in  other  ways  ?  K  he  extends  the  hori- 
zon of  thought,  it  is  to  confound  it  in  the  abyss  of  his  greatness.  If 
the  soul  blooms  at  the  spectacle  of  his  goodness,  has  it  not  also 
reason  to  be  affrighted  at  the  idea  of  his  justice,  which  is  not  less 
present  to  it  ?  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  life,  the  light,  the 
movement,  the  ineffable  grace  of  visible  and  finite  nature,  he  is  also 
calleil  the  Eternal,  the  Invisible,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute  Unity, 
and  the  Being  of  beings." — Lect  vii.  p.  151,  Appleton's  Ed.] 

190.  What  lesson,  on  this  sabject,  oar  senses  teaeb.— Tlie  ends  answered  by  this  refei^ 
«ioe  of  beanty  to  the  object  ana  not  to  the  p«retplent — Connections  formed  amonf  indi- 
▼tdoalB  in  sooietv.—Remarks  on  the  hnman  Ikoe.— Cole's  remarks  on  beanty.— Cousin^ 
Muariu  on  ideal  beauty. 
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PART  II. 


THE  THEORY  OF  BEAUTY. 


(Condensed  from  Lobd  Jeftrbt^s  Beview  of  Alison  on  THasbe^  1841.) 

191.  There  are  some  decisive  objecticms  against  the  notion  of 
beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the  object  of  a  separate  and 
peculiar  faculty. 

The  Jirst^  is  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  presence  and  existence 
of  beauty  in  particular  objects,  among  men  whose  organization  is 
perfect,  and  who  are  plainly  possessed  of  the  faculty,  whatever  it 
may  be,  by  which  beauty  is  discerned.  Now  no  such  thing  happens^ 
or  can  be  conceived  to  happen,  in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  sen- 
sation, or  the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct  faculty.  Where  one 
man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have  eyes  see  light  also.  All  men 
allow  grass  to  be  green,  and  sugar  to  be  sweet.  With  regard  to 
beauty,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  diflferent.  One  man  sees  it 
perpetually,  where  to  another  it  is  quite  invisible,  or  even  where  its 
reverse  seems  to  be  conspicuous.  But  how  can  we  believe  that 
beauty  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  when  persons  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an  eminent  degree, 
can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects  where  it  is  distinctly  felt  and 
perceived  by  others  with  the  same  use  of  the  faculty  ?  This  con- 
sideration seems  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  beauty  being 
a  real  property  of  objects,  addressing  itself  to  the  power  of  Taste,  as 
a  separate  sense  or  faculty ;  and  it  suggests  that  our  sense  of  it  is 
the  result  of  other  more  elementary  feelings  into  which  it  may  be 
resolved. 

192.  A  second  objection  arises  from  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
things  to  which  the  propeity  of  beauty  is  ascribed,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  imagining  any  one  inherent  quality  which  can  belong  to 
them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass 
oniversally  by  the  same  name,  and  be  recognized  as  ^e  peculiar 
object  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty.  The  form  of  a  fine  tree  is 
beautiful,  and  &e  form  of  a  fine  woman,  and  the  form  of  a  column, 
and  a  vase,  and  a  chandelier ;  yet  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  form 
of  a  woman  has  any  thing  in  common  with  that  of  a  tree  or  a  tem- 
ple ?  or  to  which  of  the  senses,  by  which  forms  are  distinguished, 
can  it  appear  that  they  have  any  resemblance  or  affinity  ? 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  still  more  inextricable  when  we 


191.  The  first  obJecUou  urgctl  agoiust  the  iioiioii  of  beauty  being  a  AUui>le  seiuMlion. 
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recollect  that  beauty  does  not  belong  mei'ely  to  forms  or  colors,  but 
to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the  objects  of  other  senses ;  nay,  that  in  all 
languages  and  in  all  nations  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  exclusively 
in  material  objects,  but  to  belong  also  to  sentiments  and  ideas,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  existences.  But  if  things  intellectual  and 
totally  segregated  irom  matter  may  thus  possess  beauty,  how  can  it 
possibly  be  a  quality  of  material  objects  ?  or  what  sense  or  faculty 
can  that  be  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence 
of  some  property  which  is  common  to  a  flower  and  a  demonstration, 
a  valley  and  an  eloquent  discourse  ? 

193.  I^  in  reply,  it  be  said  that  all  these  objects,  howevei  various 
and  dissimilar,  agree  at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that  this  agret^ 
abienesSy  which  is  the  only  quality  they  possess  in  common,  may 
probably  be  the  beauty  which  is  ascribed  to  them  all,  we  answer : — 
that  thouffh  the  agreeableness  of  such  objects  depends  plainly  enough 
upon  their  beauty,  it  by  no  means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
that  their  beauty  depends  upon  their  agreeableness,  the  latter  being 
the  more  comprehensive,  or  generic  term,  im^er  which  beauty  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  species. 

(1)  Agreeableness,  in  general,  cannot  be  the  same  with  beauty, 
because  tnere  are  very  many  things  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable 
that  can  in  no  sense  be  called  beautiful.  We  leaiii  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  beauty,  therefore,  by  merdy  classing  it  among  our  pleasura- 
ble emotions. 

(2)  Among  all  the  objects  that  are  agreeable,  whether  they  are 
also  oeautiful  or  not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable  on  account  of 
the  same  qualities,  or  even  suggest  tlieir  agreeableness  to  the  same 
fiMsulty  or  organ.  The  truth  is,  that  agreeableness  is  not  pix)perly  a 
quality  of  any  object  whatsoever,  but  ulq  effect  or  result  of  certain 
qualities,  the  nature  of  which,  in  any  particular  instance,  we  can 
generally  define  pretty  exactly,  or  of  which  we  know  at  least  with 
certainly  that  they  manifest  themselves  respectively  to  some  one 
particular  sense  or  faculty,  and  to  no  other ;  and  consequently,  it 
would  be  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  faculty  or  organ, 
whose  office  it  was  to  perceive  agreeableness  in  general,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  agreeableness  was  a  distinct  quality  that  could  thus  be 
perceived.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful  are  universally  felt  to 
mean  something  much  more  definite  than  agreeableness  or  gratific>a- 
tion  in  general ;  and  the  force  and  clearness  of  our  perception  of  that 
something  is  demonstrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  we  dt'tor- 
mine,  in  any  particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of  a  given 
pleasurable  emotion  is  or  is  not  properly  described  as  beauty. 

194.  In  our  opinion,  our  sense  of  beauty  depends  entirely  on  our 

■     -  —       -■  ■ . 

IMl  The  second  obJecUon.— Whether  beauty  belong  to  forms  or  colors  alone. 

IMl  It  is  replied  that  Tarious  objects  of  beaaty  are  alike  In  one  respect,  that  of  a|crec« 
btcncas,  and  that  this  may  be  the  beauty  which  la  aseribed  to  them  all.    Two  answexa  to  thto 
■tatemeiit 
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previous  experience  of  simpler  pleasures  or  emotions,  and  consists  in 
tlie  suggestion  of  agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  which  we 
had  formerly  been  made  familiar  by  the  direct  and  intelligible 
agency  of  our  common  sensibilities ;  and  that  vast  vaiiety  of  ob- 
jects to  which  we  give  Ae  common  name  of  beautiful,  become 
entitled  to  that  appellation  merely  because  they  all  possess  the 
power  of  recalling  or  reflecting  those  sensations  of  which  they  have 
Hbeen  the  accompaniments,  or  witih  which  they  have  been  associated 
in..^urjpagi  nation  by  any  other 'more  casual  bond  of  connection. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  beauty  is  not  an 
inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all,  but  the  result  of  the 
accidental  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of 
pleasures  or  emotions,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  con- 
figuration of  parts,  proportions,  or  colors  in  external  things,  nor  upon 
the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of  intellectual  creations,  but 
merely  upon  the  associations  whiph,  in  the  case  of  every  individual, 
may  enable  these  inherent,  and  otherwise  indifferent  qualities,  to 
suggest  or  recall  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  interesting 
,  description.  It  follows,  therefore,,  that  no  object  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
;  or  could  appear  so,  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  direct  pleasures 
\  or  erootions ;  and  that,  as  an  infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus 
reflect  interesting  ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire  the  title  of 
beautiful,  although  utterly  diveise  in  their  nature,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common  but  this  accidental  power  of  reminding  us  of 
other  emotions. 

195.  This  theory  serves  to  explain  how  objects  which  have  no 
inherent  resemblance,  nor  indeed  any  one  quality  in  common,  should 
yet  be  united  in  one  common  relation,  and  consequently  acquire  one 
common  name ;  just  as  all  the  things  that  belonged  to  a  beloved  in- 
dividual mav  serve  to  remind  us  of  him,  and  thus  to  awake  a  kin- 
dred  class  of  emotions,  though  just  as  unlike  each  other  as  any  of 
the  objects  that  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  beautiful. 

We  thus  get  rid  of  all  the  mysteiy  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty 
imagined  for  the  express  purpose  of  perceiving  beauty,  and  discover 
that  the  power  of  ta^te  is  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  tracing 
those  associations  by  which  almost  all  objects  may  be  connected 
with  interesting  emotions. 

196.  The  basis  of  our  theory  is,  that  the  beauty  which. we  im- 
pute to  outward  objects,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of  our 
own  inward  emotions,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  certain  little  por- 
tions of  love,  pity,  or  other  affections  which  have  been  connected  with 
these  objects,  and  still  adhere,  as  it  were,  to  them,  and  move  us  anew 
whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  observation.    Two  things  here 

194.  On  what  our  sense  of  beauty  depends. — Beauty  not  an  inherent  property  of  objects, 
but  the  result  of  accidental  relations. 

195.  What  does  this  theory  explain  concerning  objects  tliat  have  no  inherent  resem- 
blance t  What  mystery  do  we  thus  get  rid  of?— What  thus  appears  to  be  tlie  power  of 
taste? 
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r^uire  explanation.  First,  what  are  the  primary  aftectiond,  by  ih^ 
suggestion  of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced  ?. 
and,  secsondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  by  whit^h  we 
suppose  that  the  otgects  we  call  beautiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  Uieso 
affections? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — all  sensations  that  are 
B0t  absolutely  indifiereut^  and  are  at  the  same  time  either  agreeable 
when  experienced  by  ourselres,  or  attractive  when  contemplated 
IB  (fthersj  may  foim  the  fbundation  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  err 
beauty.     The  mim  (tf  the  whole  is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is 
i^reeable  to  experience,  to  recall,  or  to  witness,  may  become  the 
0Dttroe  of  beauty  in  external  objects^  when  it  is  so  connected  with 
thetn  us  diat  their  Uppearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.    Our  prcP^    i 
pesition  is,  that  the  emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty  are  not  original    I 
emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  material  qualities  in  the  ob-    , 
jeets  that  excite  them,  but  are  reflections,  or  images,  of  the  more  ; 
radical  and  fiuniliar  emotions  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  are  \ 
occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  btit 
by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  which  these  may 
Lave  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recall  to  us  our  own  past  sensations 
or  sympatllie^.    It  might  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  \ 
except  in  ^w  plain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure, 
'  wecannever  bg  interested  in  any  thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient 
bemgs,  and  that  eveix Jlufig  jjaiUiS^k  QrtHe"na{ure' of  mental  emp- 
tion,  must  have  for  its  ob^ct  tliej;<?e/ig|^  .past,  present^  or  possiblfi^ 
tif  SJOOUillJilig  (!HpUb!ir  of  sensation.    Independent,  therefoi'e,  of  iB 
avt^uoe,  wCS&ouTd  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  must  hstre  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or 
enjoyments  of  sentient  beings. 

197.  Secondly,  as  to  the  connection  of  our  feelings  with  external 
objects  by  which  they  become  beautiful — objects  are  sublime  or 
beautiful,  (1)  when  they  are  the  natural  signs  and  perpetual  con- 
comitants of  pleasurable  sensations ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively 
feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in  some  other  sentient  beings ;  or, 
(2)  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of  such 
feelings ;  or,  (3)  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  j^nciful  resem- 
biance  to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  naturally  connected. 

198.  The  most  obvious  and  the  strongest  assodation  between  in- 
ward feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where  the  object  is  necessarily 
and  universally  connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature,  so 
that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses  when  the  feeling  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind — as  the  sight  or  sound  of  laughter,  with  the  feeling 
of  gaycty — of  weeping  with  distress— of  the  sound  of  thunder  with 

190i  The  baHto  of  our  theory.— Two  thioffs  roqtilrlng  exp)aii»tioiL— Wbat  Mnsxtfons 
may  form  the  fuandation  of  emotions  of  sublimity  and  bean^?  Those  emoUons  move 
partiea'ariy  deftned.    How  oeeasloned. — The  axiom  refbned  to. 

lur.  When  o^ecta  ait"  sublime ;  when  boautllUl. 
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ideas  of  danger  and  power.  In  the  last  instance,  it  is  obnous  that 
the  sense  of  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any  quality  that  is  per- 
ceived by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression  of  power  and 
of  danger  that  is  necessaiily  made  upon  the  mind,  whenever  that 
sound  is  heard*  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stones,  is  often 
mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as  long  ap  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very 
vidgar  and  insignificant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  prodigiously 
sublime,  merely  because  it  is  then  associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious 
power  and  undefined  danger ;  and  the  sublimity  is  accordingly  de- 
stroyed, the  moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound 
itself  and  its  efiect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  instance  in  which  sublimity  is  distinctly  proved  to 
consist,  not  in  any  physical  quality  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  as- 
cribed, but  in  its  necessary  connection  with  that  vast  and  imcontrolled 
Power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

199.  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  counte- 
nance of  a  young  and  beautifdl  woman  : .  and  we  are  apt  at  first  to 
imagine,  that,  independent  of  a}l  associations,  the  form  and  colors 
which  it  displays  are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  engaging;  and 
would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders,  with  whatever  other  quali- 
ties or  impressions  they  might  happen  to  be  connected.  But  reflec- 
tion will  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  -not  a  combinatjpn  of 
forms  and  colors  (which  could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion), 
but  a  collection  of  signs  and  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings  and 
affections  which  are  universally  recognized  as  the  proper  objects  of 
love  and  sympathy.  Among  the  ingredients  of  temale  beauty,  we 
should  trace  tne  signs  of  two  different  sets  of  qualities,  neither  of 
them  the  object  of  sight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty :  in  the  first 
place,  of  youth  and  health  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence 
gayety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  or  vivacity. 

200.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture 
or  statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original ;  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight 
of  a  cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the 
sight  of  a  peasant's  Simily ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many 
of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  persons. 
Take  the  case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green. meadows 
with  grazing  and  ruminating  catUe — canals  or  navigable  rivers — 
well-fenced,  well-cultivated  fields — neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages — 
humble,  antique  churches,  with  church-yard  elms  and  crossing  hedge- 
rows-^all  seen  under  bright  skies  and  in  good  weather :  there  is 
much  beauty  in  such  a  scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist  f 
Not,  certainly,  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms ;  for  colors 

198.  The  moet  obvloas  association  between  inward  feelings  and  external  objeota.— Be- 
marlis  on  the  sound  of  thunder. 

190.  The  most  beautifol  object  ii)  natai«.— The  signs  of  two  different  seta  of  qualities  to 
female  beauty, 
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more  pleasiog  and  lines  more  graceful  might  be  spread  upon  a 
board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without  engaging  the  eye  to  a  second 
glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  iu  the  mind  ;  but  in  the  pictura 
of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affec- 
tions— in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comtbrt,  and  cheeiful 
and  peaceful  enjoyment — and  of  that  secure  and  successful  industry 
tliat  insuies  its  continuance — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  ex- 
alted— and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  witli  the  guilt 
and  the  fever  of  a  city  lite ;  in  the  images  of  health,  and  temper* 
ance,  and  plenty  which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye — and  in  the  glimpses 
which  it  affords  to  warmer  imaginations,  of  tliose  primitive  or 
fabulous  times  when  man  was  iincorrupted  by  luxury  and  ambition, 
and  of  those  humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine 
that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.  At  all 
events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and 
forms* the  true  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone, 
that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ;  or,  if  a 
more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower 
&milies  of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that 
bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or  even 
with  the  living  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air 
beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment — of  feelings  that  ani- 
mate the  existence  of  sentient  beings — that  calls  forth  all  our  emo- 
tions, and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to 
invest  the  inanimate  creation  around  us. 

201.  Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  ^Inglish  landscape,  let  us 
now  take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 
will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here  w^ahall 
have  lofty  mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses — tufted  mxxls 
hung  over  precipices — lakes  intersected  with  castled  promontories — 
ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  valleys — nameless 
and  gigantic  ruins — and  mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of 
the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  This,  too,  is  beautiful ;  and, 
to  those  who  can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet^ 
lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man  and  tlie  suggestion  of 
human  feelings  that  its  beauty  also  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and 
colors  that  compose  it»  visible  appearance,  ara  no  more  capable  ot 
exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind  than  the  forms  and  colors  of  a 
Turkey  carpet  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  or  the  past^  or  the 
imaginaiy  inhabitants  of  such  a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either 
interest  or  beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  tliose  who  behold  it,  will  al 
ways  be  found  to  be  in  «:cact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imagi- 
nations, and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections.     The  leading 

MO.  Tbe  enotloas  excited  by  aptotare,  hj  ali^t  of  a  ootUfe,  of  a  town,  of  an  Englial 
*     l»e. 
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impressions  here  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion  and  primeval  simr 
plicity  ;  lovere  sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes,  ^^  from  towns 
and  toils  remote," — and  rustic  poets  and  philosophers  communing 
with  nature,  and  at  a  distance  trom  the  low  pui'suits  and  selfish 
malignity  of  ordinaiy  rooi  tals ;  then  there  is  the  sublime  impression 
of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the  massive  clit&  upon  each  other, 
and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments 
at  their  base ;  and  all  the  images  connected  with  the  monuments 
of  ancient  magnificence  and  extinguished  hostility — the  feuds,  and 
the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants, 
contrasted  with  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they 
lie  interred ;  and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  tradi* 
tions,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their  descendants--* 
their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry — their  gloomy  superstitions — their 
attachment  to  their  chieis — the  dangers  and  the  hardships  and  en* 
joyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and  fishings-^their  pastoral 
sheilings  on  the  mountains  in  summer — and  the  tales  and  the  sports 
that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and 
trackless  valleys  in  winter. 

202.  The  forms  and  colors  that  are  peculiar  to  childhood^  are  not 
necessarily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in  themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown 
person,  the  same  forms  and  colors  would  be  either  ludicrous  or  dis^ 
gusting.  It  is  their  indestructible  connection  with  the  engaging 
ideas  of  innocence — of  careless  gayety — of  unsuspecting  confidence ; 
made  still  more  tender  and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  help- 
lessness, and  blameless  and  happy  ignorance — of  the  anxious  affec- 
tion that  watches  over  all  their  ways — and  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
that«3ek  to  pierce  futurity  for  those  who  have  neither  fears  nor  cares 
uorHixieties  hr  themselves. 

.  203.  But  our  general  theory  must  be  very  greatly  confiimed  by 
considering  the  Hcond  class  of  ciases,  or  those  in  which  the  external 
object  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary,  but  only  the  occa»onal  or 
accidental  concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  it  recalls.  In  the 
former  instances  (already  given),  some  conception  of  beauty  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  appearance  of  the  objects ;  and  being 
impressed,  in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
sented, there  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  indepen- 
dent and  intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from 
association  with  any  thing  else.  In  the  instances,  however,  to  which 
we  now  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is  not  universal,  but  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has  had 
to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed ; 
the  same  thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  exposed 

*^^— ^■— ii*i^^— —    I  ■■■■■■—■■■I  ■  ■!       ■■■iw«  ■■  ■^■■^^      MiB  ■■■  ■■■n^  ■■<!  ■■■■  am  ^  m^m^a^^ 

SOI.  How  tiM  bMMitieft  of  »  Welsh  or  Highland  laadBcape  are  to  be  espUlned. 

202.  The  forms  and  colors  that  seem  beautiftil  in  childhood. 

808.  Oar  theory  eonflrmed  by  the  second  ctanfr  of  easel    What  tkese  are;  bow  fliey 

differ  from  those  already  con5idcrc<L 
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to  the  influenoe  6[  nich  aJBociations,  and  indifferen    to  tlioae  wlw 
have  not 

204.  7%e  accidental  or  arhitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  et- 
kMished  between  natural  sympathies  or  emotions^  and  external  06- 
WtSy  may  be  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or  are 
confined  to  particular  individuals.  Among  the  former,  those  that 
apply  to  difierent  nations,  or  races  of  men,  are  the  most  impoiiant 
and  remarkable,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  those  peculiarities  by 
which  natiomai  tastes  are  distinguished.  Take  again,  for  example, 
the  instanoe  of  female  beauty,  and  think  what  difierent  and  incon* 
sistent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it  in  the  difierent  regions  of  the 
world  :  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ;  in  Tartary  and  in  Greece ; 
in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  and  Circassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  abso* 
hjtely  or  intrinsically  beautiful  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  distinguished, 
h  is  inconoeivable  that  men  should  difier  so  outrageously  in  their 
oonceptioas  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  or  independent  quality,  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one 
aet  of  persons^  where  another  set  altogether  as  sensitive,  could  see 
nothing  but  its  opposite ;  and  if  it' were  actually  and  inseparably 
attached  to  certain  forma,  oolors,  or  proportions,  it  must  appear 
utterly  inexplicable  that  it  should  be  felt  or  perceived  in  the  moat 
opposite  forms  and  proportions,  in  objects  of  the  same  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  all  beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain 
natural  sympathies,  and  objects  of  emotion,  with  wluch  they  have 
been  habituidly  connected,  it  is  easy  to  peroeive  how  the  most  di^ 
ferent  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally  beautiful.  If  female  beauty, 
for  instanoe,  consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions  of  youth  and 
health,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity,  and  kindness,  then  it  will  neces- 
sarily happen,  that  tlie  fbrms,  and  colors,  and  proportions  which 
nature  may  have  connected  with  those  qualities,  in  the  difierent 
dimates  or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beautiful  to 
those  who  ha^e  been  accustomed  to  recogniae  them  as  the  signs  of 
such  qualities ;  while  they  will  be  respectively  indiffu^nt  to  those 
who  have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasinir 
to  those  whom  experience  has  led  to  consider  them  as  the  signs  o( 
eppofiite  ouaKties. 

205.  The  case  is  the  same,  though  perhaps  in  a  smaller  degree, 
as  to  the  peculiarity  (^national  taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style 
of  dress  and  architecture  in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted  fix>m  mere 
want  of  skill,  or  penury  d  materials,  always  appears  beautiful  to  the 
natives,  and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absuid  to  foreigners ; — and 
the  general  chai^acter  and  aspect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  manner, 
if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  ineouveuiences,  ahvap 
appears  more  beautiful  and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any 
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6tlier  region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  case  ol 
music ;  in  the  effects  of  those  national  aire,  with  which  even  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so  many  interesting  rei*ol- 
lections;  and  in  the  delight  with  which  all  pei-sons  of  sensibility 
catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in  strange  or  ii  distant 
lands.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  same  soit  of  arbitral  y  and  national 
association,  that  white  is  thought  a  gay  color  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
used  at  weddings ;  and  a  dismal  color  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
mourning ;  that  we  think  yew-trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted 
in  church-yards,  and  large  masses  of  powdered  horse-hair  majestic, 
because  we  see  them  on  tlie  heads  of  judges  and  bishops. 
.  206.  Again,  our  ideas  of  beauty  are  modified  hy  the  differences 
of  instmction  or  education.  If  external  objects  were  sublime  or 
beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  they  would  appear  equally 
so  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate  the 
degree  to  which  the  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  in- 
fluenced all  over  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  literature ;  or  the 
number  of  impressions  of  this  sort  which  the  well-educated  couhe- 
quently  receive,  from  objects  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  uniu- 
structed  persons  of  the  same  natural  sensibility.  [See  Alison  on 
Taste,  pp.  39-41.] 

207.  The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  indeed, 
through  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beauty — and  especially  in  the 
feelings  which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  rural,  scenery  ; 
where  the  images  and  recollections  which  have  been  associated  with 
such  objects,  in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpetually 
recalled  by  their  appearance,  and  give  an  interest  and  a  beauty  to 
the  prospect,  of  which  the  uninstiucted  cannot  have  the  slightest 
perception.  Upon  this  subject,  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  him- 
self with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  observing  that  in 
childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  existence  for 
those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathy  with  mankind,  he 
proceeds  to  state,  that  they  are  usually  firat  recommended  to  notice 
by  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  courae  of  education ; 
and  who,  in  a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  which 
they  enable  us  to  form  with  their  visible  appearance.  [See  Alison 
on  Taste,  Mills'  Edition,  pp.  63-4.] 

208.  Before  leaving  this  braneh  of  the  subject,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  familiar  but  very  striking  instance  of  our  varying 
and  contradictory  judgments,  as  to  t/ie  beauty  of  the  successive 
fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our  own  remembrance. 
All  percous  who  still  continue  to  find  amusement  in  society,  and  ar« 

205.  Peculiarities  of  national  taste  in  regard  to  dress,  architecture,  music,  colors  appro* 
piiated  to  mourning,  4&c 

206.  Ideas  of  beauty  modified  by  instruction  ana  education. 
S07.  CSbntempIation  of  rural  scenery.— Influence  of  tlie  poota. 
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not  old  enough  to  enjoy  only  the  recollections  of  then*  youth,  think 
tlie  prevailing  fashions  becoming  and  graceful,  and  the  fashions  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  intolerably  ugly  and  ridiculous.  It 
is  plain,  then,  that  there  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  intrinsic  beauty 
or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashions;  and  that  the  forms,  and 
colors,  and  materials,  that  are,  we  may  say,  universally  and  very 
strongly  felt  to  be  beautiful  while  they  are  in  fashion,  are  sure  to 
lose  all  their  beauty  as  soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  external  objects  only. 
But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  consists  in  its  application  to 
them.  If  that  be  once  adjusted,  the  beauty  of  immaterial  objects 
can  occasion  no  perplexity.  Poems  and  other  compositions  in 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  conversant  with  beau- 
tiful objects — or,  as  they  suggest  to  us,  in  a  more  direct  way,  the 
moral  and  social  emotions  on  which  the  beauty  of  all  objects  de- 
pends. TTtMrems  and  demonstrations  again  are  beautiful,  according 
as  they  excite  in  us  emotions  of  admiration  for  the  genius  and  in- 
tellectual power  of  their  inventors,  and  images  of  the  magnificent 
and  beneficial  ends  to  which  such  discoveries  maybe  applied; — 
and  mechanical  contrivances  are  beautiful  when  they  remind  us  of 
similar  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same  time  impress  us  with 
a  more  direct  sen^e  of  their  vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the 
great  additional  conveniences  with  which  hfe  is  consequently  adorned. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  there  is  tlie  suggestion  of  some  interesting 
conception  or  emotion  associated  with  a  present  perception,  in  which 
it  is  apparently  confounded  and  embodied — and  this,  according  to 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  deduction,  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Beauty. 

Necessary  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  this  Theory, 
(1.)  We  conceive  that  it  establishes  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Picturesque ;  and  consequently  puts 
an  end  to  all  controversy  that  is  not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  diflfer- 
enoe  of  these  several  qualities.  Every  material  object  that  interests 
us,  without  actually  hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  feehngs,  must 
do  so^  according  to  this  theory,  in  one  and  the  same  manner, — that 
is,  by  suggesting  or  recalling  some  emotion  or  afiection  of  ourselves, 
or  some  other  sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination  at 
least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration,  or  awe.  Though 
material  objects  have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the  emo- 
tions they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They  are  miiTors  that  may  reflect 
sdl  shades  and  all  colors ;  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  do  seldom  i-eiSect  the 
same  hues  twice.  No  two  interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known 
by  the  name  of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced  ex- 
actly the  same  emotion  in  the  beholder ;  and  no  one  object,  it  is  most 
probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the  very  same  conceptions. 

906L  Yaiylng  Judsmests  on  snceessive  ftshions  of  dress.— Bemarks  oo  the  bcMi^  of  Im* 
anaterial  objects.— Tw5  -onseqnences  resalUng  ftrom  this  theory. 


\'*y  "(2.)  Our  theory  seems  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  perplexiTifl[ 
I      \  'questions  about  the  Standard  of  Taste.    If  things  are  not  beautiiiil 
.-      ^{  ;  i*i  themselves,  but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  concep- 
j   ^  ,  V       tions  to  the  mind,  then  every  thing  which  does  in  point  of  fact  «/^- 
jc- '       .'  gest  such  a  conception  to  any  Individual,  is  beautiful  to  that  indi- 
i   ^''         I  vidual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite  true  that  there  is  no  room  for  dis- 
/  puting  about  tastes,  but  that  all  tastes  are  equally  just  Jmd  correct^ 
*\  in  JO  far  as  each  individual  speaks  his  own  emotions.    What  a  man 
'         1  feels  distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  ite  beautiful  to  him,  whatever  othw^ 
|_geogle  may  think  of  it.     All  this  follows  clearly  from  the  theory" 
^low  in  question ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  it  that  all  tastes  are 
equally  good,  or  desirable,  or  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing 
tliat  which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  be  envied.    The  onh 
use  of  the  faculty  of  TaMe^  is  toi  aiford  an  innocent  delight,  and  to 
assist  in  the  cultiv,ationW  a  fitier  morality ;  and  that  man  certainly 
will  have  the  most  delight  from  this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  Beauty.    But,  if  beauty 
consist  in  the  reflection  of  our  affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain 
that  he  will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affections  are  the 
warmest  and  the  most  exercised — whose  imagination  is  the  most 
powei'ful,  and  who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to  the 
-  objects  by  which  he  is  sun*ounded.    The  best  tast«,  therefore,  must  be 
that  which  belongs  to  the  best  auctions,  the  most  active  fancy,  and 
the  most  attentive  habits  of  observation.     It  will  follow  pretty  ex- 
actly too,  that  all  men's  perceptions  of  beauty  will  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social  sympathies ;  and 
that  those  who  have  no  affections  towards  sentient  beings,  will  be 
as  certainly  insensible  to  beauty  in  external  objects,  as  he  who  can- 
not hear  the  sound  of  his  friend's  voice,  must  be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

If,  however,  we  aspire  to  be  creators  as  well  as  observers  of  Beauty, 
and  place  any  part  of  our  happiness  in  ministering  to  the  gratifica- 
,  ^  tion  of  others — as  artists,  or  poets,  or  authors  of  any  sort, — then  a 
more  laborious  system  of  cultivation  will  be  necessaiy.  We  must 
be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  natural  signs,  or 
the  inseparable  concomitants  of  einotions  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  are  susceptible ;  and  our  taste  will  then  deserve  to  be 
called  bad  or  false,  if  we  intrude  upon  the  public  as  beautiful,  objects 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  associated  in  common  minds  with  any  in- 
teresting impressions.  As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associa- 
tions, all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  taste  that  the  public  would  be  entitled 
to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated. 

[Notwithstanding  all  that  is  here  said  about  the  Standard  of  Taste,  . 

it  is  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  adopt  Lord  I 

Jeffrey's  Theory,  to  give,  in  chap,  xxvi^  Dr.  Blair's  views  on  that  ' 

subject,  being  far  superior  to  what  Ix)rd  K^mes  had  furmshed.—  1 

hxn.  Ed.l  \ 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

eiUNDEUR  AND  SUBLIMITT. 

209.  Nature  hath  not  more  remarkably  disdngaishtd  us  from 
other  animals  by  an  erect  posture,  than  by  a  capacious  and  aspiring 
mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  elevated.  The  ocean,  the 
&|[y,  s^JEe  the  attention,  and  maJ^e  a  deep  impression ;  robes  of  state 
are  made  lai^  and  Aill,  to  draw  respect :  we  admire  an  elephant 
fi>r  its  magnitude,  notwithstanding  its  unwieldiness. 

The  elevation  of  an  object  affects  as  no  less  than  its  magnitude : 
a  high  place  is  chosen  for  the  statue  of  a  deity  or  hero :  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  channin^  when  viewed  from 
the  phun  below :  a  throne  is  erected  for  the  chief  magistrate ;  and 
a  chair  with  a  high  seat  for  the  president  of  a  coui-t  Among  all 
nations,  heaven  is  placed  ^  above  us,  hell  far  below  us.       • 

In  some  objects,  greatness  and  elevation  concur  to  make  a  com- 
plicated impression :  the  Alps  and  the  Peake  of  Tenerif^  are  prc^)er 
examples ;  with  the  following  difference,  that  in  the  former  greatness 
fieems  to  prevail,  elevation  in  &e  latter.  ^ 

210.  liie  ^notions  raised  by  great  and  by  elevated  objects  are" 
clearly  distinguishable,  not  only  in  internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their 
eortemal  expressions.  A  great  object  makes  the  spectator  endeavor 
to  enlarge  his  bulk ;  which  is  remarkable  in  plain  people  who  give 
way  to  nature  without  reserve ;  in  describing  a  great  object,  mey 
naturally  expand  themselves  by  drawing  in  air  with  all  their  force. 
An  elevated  object  produces  a  different  expression;  it  makes  the 
spectator  stretch  upward  and  stand  a-tiptoe. 

Great  and  elevated  objects  considered  with  relation  to  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  them,  are  termed  prand  and  sublime,  Grandeur* 
and  whlimity  have  a  double  dgnification ;  they  commonly  signify 
the  quality  or  circumstance  in  objects  by  which  the  emotions  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  are  produced;  sometimes  the  emotions 
themselves. 

/    [The  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  and^the  sentiment  of  the  Sublim* 
tte  thus  distinguished  by  Cousin : 

^  When  we  have  before  our  eyes  an  object  whose  forms  are  pe^ 
iectly  determined,  and  the  whole  easy  to  embrace, — a  beautiful 
flower,  a  beautiful  statue,  an  antique  temple  of  moderate  size, — eacb . 
of  our  faculties  attaches  itself  to  this  object,  and  rests  upon  it  with 
unalloyed  satisfaction.     Our  senses  easily  perceive  its  details :  our 

naaoB  seises  the  ks^y  luurmony  of  all  its  parts.    Should  this  objeet 

I 

I . —  ■■-■■■  .  ■  .  -i». 

Ml  How  natora  hM  dbttBfniiieked  m  from  other  aniiMkli.^T1w  niiid  afllolod  br  lit 
dtvalloa  as  well  as  by  the  magnitude  of  an  oMeot 
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disappear,  we  can  distinctly  represent  it  to  ourselves,  so  precise  and 
fixed  are  its  forms.  The  soul  in  this  contemplation  feels  again  a 
sweet  and  tianquil  joy,  a  sort  of  efflorescence. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  with  vague  and  in- 
'  definite  forms,  which  may  nevertheless  be  veiy  beautiful :  the  ira- 
1  pi^ssion  which  we  experience  is  without  doubt  a  pleasure  still,  but  it 
is  a  pleasure  of  a  different  order.     This  object  does  not  call  forth  all 
our  powers  like  the  fii'st.    Reason  conceives  it,  but  the  senses  do  not 
i  perceive  the  whole  of  it,  and  imagination  does  not  distinctly  repre- 
sent it  to  itseltl     The  senses  and  the  imagination  try  in  vain  to 
^  attain  its  last  limits :  our  faculties  are  enlarged,  are  inflated,  thus  to 

speak,  in  order  to  embrace  it,  but  it  escapes  and  sui-passes  them. 
The  pleasure  that  we  feel  comes  from  the  veiy  magnitude  of  the 
object;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  magnitude  prcfduces  in  us  I 
know  not  what  melancholy  sentiment,  because  it  is  disproportionate 
!  to  us.  At  the  sightof  the  starry  heavens,  of  the  vast  sea,  of  gigantic 
^mountains,  admiration  is  mingled  with  sadness.  These  objects,  in 
Veality  finite,  like  the  world  itself,  seem  to  us  infinite,  in  our  want  of 
power  to  comprehend  their  immensity,  and,  resembling  what  is 
truly  without  bounds,  they  awaken  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
that  idea  which  at  once  elevates  and  confounds  our  intelligence." — 
Lect.  vi.] 

211.  In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  abstract- 
ing from  its  other  qualities,  should  be  ascertained.  And  because 
abstraction  is  a  mental  operation  of  some  difficulty,  the  safest  method 
for  judging. is,  to  choose  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plainest  that  of^curs  is 
a  huge  mass  of  rubbish,  the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  some  extensive  build- 
ing, or  a  large  heap  of  stones,  such  as  are  collected  together  for 
keeping  in  memory  a  battle,  or  other  remarkable  event.  —Bwe&'Jtoi 
f ""  object,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfectly  indiflferent,  makes-  an 
»^  ^  impression  by  its  magnitude,  and  appears  agreeable.  And  sup- 
posing it  so  large  as  to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from 
wandering  upon  other  objects,  the  impression  it  makes  will  be  so 
^  much  the  deeper. 
,.  -"^212.  But,  though  a  plain  object  of  that,  kind  be  agreeable,  it  is 
not  termed  grand;,  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  character  unless,  to- 
gether with  its  size,  it  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  that  contribute 
to  beauty,  such  as  regularity,  proportion,  order,  or  color ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  such  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  less  grand.  .  Thus,  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  the 
great  Pyramid  of  E^pt,  the  AIjjs  towering  above  the  clouds,  a  gi'eat 

SIO.  Emotions  raised  by  iBrreat  and  hy  elevated  objects  distingaishable. — Double  siflrnlll* 
eation  of  ^andear  and  sublimit. Wlow  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  are  distinguished 
\>y  Cousin.  \ 

211.  Impressions  made  on  the  mind  by  the  mtkgnUude  of  an  object  simply.  lUartn- 
Uons;  those  of  the  plainest  sort 
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uiB  of  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  ai'e  yand^  ^ 
because,  besides  their  size,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degi'ee.  >  >^ 
On  the  othec  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  disagreeable  ap-  J 
pearance,  is  not  grand.    A  large  building,  agreeable  by  its  regulanfy 
and  proportion,  is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building  destitute 
of  regularity,  has  not  the  least  tincture  of  grandeur.     A  single  ix^gi-^ 
ment  in  battle  array,  makes  a  OTand  appearance ;  which  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for  one  in  number.  \  ^ 
And  a  re^ment  where  the  men  are  all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horses  i 
of  one  color,  makes  a  grander  appearance,  and  consequently  strikes 
moi^  terror  than  where  there  is  confusion  of  colors  and  of  di 
Thus  greatness  or  magnitude  is  the  circumstance  that  distinguish^ 
grandeur  from  beauty :  agreeableness  is  the  genus  of  which  oeauty 
and  grandeur  are  species.  .'' 

213.  The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be  found  an 
additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctrine.  That  this  emotion  is 
pleasant  in  a  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evidence  but  once  to 
have  seen  a  grand  object ;  and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  b^^^lea^ 

^bject,  as  observed  above,  must  infallibly  b^greea^ 

^  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more  distinct  than 

the  emotions  are  which  these  qualities  produce  in  a  spectator.*  It 
is  observed  in  the  chapter  immediately  foregoing,  that  all  the  various 
emotions  of  beauty  have  one  common  character,  that  of  sweetness 
and  gayety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  character :  a 
large  object  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the  whole  attention,  and 
swells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emotion,  which  though  extremely 
pleasant,  is  rather  serious  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good  reason 
for  distinguishing  in  language  these  diffei'ent  emotions.  The  emo- 
uons  raised  by  color,  by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  order, 

*  [DfJSnition  ^  fenvw.— Great  simply  designates  extent;  Grand  inoludoe 
'  likewise  the  idea  of  exoellenoe  and  sufteriority.    A  f  real  undertaking  oharao- 

terizes  only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ;  a  ^mfki  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
superior  excellence. 

Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superior  to  grfat ;  but  the  former  marks  the 
dimension  of  gre(Une«;  the  latter,  from  the  Latin  subUmis,  designates  that  of 
hcifrlit.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or  suUime :  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  thf 
imasrination  with  its  immensity;  it  is  suUime  as  it  elevates  the  imaginatioix^ 
Deyond  the  surrounding  and  less  important  objects.  There  is  something  grana^ 
in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward  as  it  were  by  one  impulse ;  there 
is  sometiiing  peculiarly  sublime  in  the  sight  of  huge  mountiidns  and  craggy 
•  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into  various  fimtastio  forms.    Crrand  may  be  said  eitlior 

of  the  works  of  art  or  nature.    The  f^yptian  pyramids,  or  the  ocean,  are  both 
I  grand  objects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  »uhlittCe  object.     Grand  is  sometimes 

f  applied  to  the  mind  :  sublime  is  applied  both  to  the  thoughts  and  the  expres- 

sions. There  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton ;  there  is 
t  eublimily  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  far  surpass  all  human  productions. 

Crabb'^s  Synottt/mfs,] 


•It.  Wliat  IwsWoa  imnniUmle  Is  necessary  to  make  tn  object  jmnA    Esann.les-  How 
grandeur  Is  distlngtiishea  (torn  bcsuty. 
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^Y^  &uok  a  r^sembl^wo^  to.  each  oitkeX)  aa  readiiy  to  oome  under 

9ne  gWQ^l  term,  vi^.,  the  emotion  of  hea,uty  ;  but  the  emotion  of 

grandeur  is  so  different  from  these  mentioned,  as  to  mefit  a  pecuHar 

name. 

p^  Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colof,  contnbute  to 

\   grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  these  qualities  are  not  by  far  ^ 

v    essential  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.    T^^-^ak^  oufc4hat,jMCQ{ysi- 

V  tioa^  some  preHminanes  are  requisite.'  ^n  the  first  place,  ti^  mind^ 

\  not  l^ing  totally  occupied  with  a  small  object,  can  give  i^  attuntioa 

;  at  th^  same  time  to  every  minute  part ;  but  in  a  great  or  extensive 

\  object,  the  mind  being  totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  stnJdng- 

parts,  has  no  attention  left  for  those  that  are  little  or  indifferent/  In 

^e  next  place,  two  similar  objects  appear  not  similar  when  viewed 

at  different  distances ;  the  similar  paits  of  a  very  large  object  cannot 

be  seen  but  at  different  distances;  and  for  that  reason, its  regul^tity, 

and  the  propoition  of  its  parts,  are  in  some  measure  lost  to  the  eye; 

neither  ai'e  the  irregulaiities  of  a  veiy  large  object  so  co9^icuoua 

as  of  one  th^t  is  small.    Hence  it  is,  that  a  krg^  object  is.  not  ^^ 

agreeable  by  its  regularity,  as  a  small  object,  nor  so  disagre^bk  b^ 

'ts  irregularities. 

'  "^     214.  These  considerations  maJce  it  evident,  that  grandeijur  is  aotis- 

$ed  with  a  less  degree  of  regularity  and  of  the  other  qualities 

-^--mentioned,  than  is  requisite  for  beauty ;  which  may  be  iUustrate(^ 

'   by  the  following  experiment     Approaching  to.  a  smiall  conical  hill^ 

we  take  an  accurate  survey  of  eveiy  part,  and  are  sensible  of  the 

slightest  deviation  from  regulaiity  and  proportion.     Supposing  the 

hill  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  make  us  less  ^nsible  of  its 

-  regularity,  it  will  upon  that  account  appear  less  bt^auliiiil.     It  will 

not,  however,  appear  less  agreeable,  because  some  slighii  emotion  oi 

grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  lost  in  beauty.    And  at  last, 

when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  great  mountain,  the  small  degree  of 

beauty  that  is  lefl;,  is  sunk  in  its  grandeur.     Hence  it  is,  that  a 

towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  slightest  resemblance 

of  a  cone ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  no  less  so,  though  deficient  in 

'  the  accjjracy  of  order  and  proportion.    We  require  a  small  suriace 

to  Jiii^^ooth ;  but  in  an  extensive  plain,  considerable  inequalities 

f«  overlooked.    In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  color 

contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty ;  but  with  a  remarkable 

'difference,  that,  in  passing  from  small  to  great,  they  are  not  required 

in  1/be  same  degree  of  perfection.     This  remark  serves  to  explain 

the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  -of  nature,  when 

sufficiently  enriched  and  diveislfied  with  object^.     The  bulk  of  the 

objects  in  a  natural  landscape  are  beaulitul,  and  some  of  them 

grand  :  a  flowing  river,  a  spreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended 

21S.  Emotions  of  grandenr  and  beanty  distinguished.— Why  regnlarity,  profKirtioDf  &g~ 
are  not  so  essential  to  gnmdear  as  to  beauty.— Terms  great^  grand^  and  ^ubUtntt  4ellx4eo> 
and  illustrated. 
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plain  are  delightftil ;  and  even  a  rnggied  rock  or  I  an  en  heath, 
though  in  tlieinselves  disagreeable,  contribute  by  contrast  to  the 
be}\aty  of  the  whole :  joining  to  these  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  sublime  canopy  spread  over  all, 
it  wiU  not  appear  wondeiful,  that  so  extensive  a  group  of  splendid 
objects  should  swell  the  heart  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and  raise  the 
itrongest  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  spectator  is  conscious  of  an 
enthusiasm,  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor  the  strictness  ot 
regularity  and  order :  he  loves  to  range  at  large ;  and  is  so  en- 
chanted with  magnificent  objects,  as  to  overlook  slight  beauties  or 
deformities. 

215.  The  aai^oe  obaervalioB  is  applicable  in  some  measure  to 
works  of  art :  in  a  uaall  building,  Uie  slightest  iir^ularity  is  dis-  '  ) 
agreeable ;  but,  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  uothio  church,       .    ^* 
irregularities  are  less  regarded ;  in  an  epic  po^n  we  pardon  many  i  ^\     / 
n^hgenoes  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  ^  sonnet  or  epigram.  \       - 
Notwithalanding  such  exceptiona,  it  may  be  justly  laid  down  for  a    \  ^ 
rule.  That  in  works  of  art,  o«der  and  regularity  ought  to  be  govern- 

i^  priuciplea:  and  hence  the  observation  of  Lpncripus  (chapter    .    ' 
XXX.),  **  In  works  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exact  proportion ;  in  those    ) 
"ef^iifiture,  to  grandeur  and  magnificence."  •«<,-* 

The  same  reflections  are  in  a  good  measure  anplicable  to  sub- 
limity ;  particularly,  that^  like  grandeur,  it  is  a  species  of  agreeable- 
ness ;  that  a  beautiful  object  placed  high,  appeanng  more  agreeable 
than  formerly,  produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  enaction,  termed  the 
emotion  of  suhlimity  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regularity, 
and  propoiiion,  is  less  required  in  objects  placed  high,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  at  hand. 

216.  The  pleasant  emotion  raised  by  large  objects,  has  not  escaped    . 
t^e  poets: 

He  doth  bestrido  the  nanrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus :  and  we  petty  men 

IValk  under  his  huge  legs.  JutfkiA  Oaaar^  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

(HeopatrtL  I  dreamt  there  waa  an  Smp^ror.  Antony : 
Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
Bnt  suoh  another  man  I 

His  &ce  was  a^  the  heavens :  and  therein  stack 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  oouroe,  and  lighted 
The  little  0  o'  the  earth. 
His  logs  bestrid  the  ocean,  his  rearM  arm 
Crested  the  world.  Antony  and  C^eopQira^  Ac^  V.  $a  8» 

Majesty 

Dies  not  alone,  but,  Kke  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What^s  near  it  with  it^    It's  a  maasy  wheel 
i*ixM  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount ; 

S14  lllnstratcd  by  the  experiment  of  Miproarhinfr  »  hill.— How  It  Is  In  passing  from 
Ike  sieht  of  small  to  that  of  great  objects.— Tbe  delight  fonnd  In  yiewing  the  IVice  of  mttaTC^ 
WJiODed. 

VA  ObMTvations  in  regsrd  to  works  of  sit    AboiamfsidtosiibUiuity* 
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To  wl:o»e  huge  spokes,  ten  thousand  lesser  things 

Are  mortised  ana  adjoinM  ;  which  when  it  falls, 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 

Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.  Harrdet^  Act  III.  So.  8. 

The  poets  ha^e  also  made  good  use  of  the  emotion  produced  by  the 
elevated  situation  of  an  object : 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

Horat.  Oarm,  L.  I.  Ode  I. 

Oh  thou  1  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit^  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigor  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  JI,  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

Richard  11.  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

Antony.  Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travclPd, 
Till  m1  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  downward, 
To  be  trod  out  by  CsBsar  \—J)rydert^  All  for  Love^  Act  I. 

The  description  of  Paradise  in  the  fourtli  book  of  Paradise  Lost^ 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  impression  made  by  elevated  objects : 

So  on  ho  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  iudosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness ;  whose  hairy  sides, 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied  ^  and  overhead  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascena. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woodv  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verd'rous  waU  of  Pariuiise  up  sprung; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large        • 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees^  loaden  with  fairest  A'uit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  onoo  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd  with  gay  enaniclPd  colors  mixM. — B.  iv.  1. 181. 

r  21*7.  Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  must  not  infer  that 
i  a  little  object  is  disagreeable ;  which  would  be  unhappy  for  man, 
considering  that  he  is  surrounded  with  so  many  objects  of  that  kind. 
The  same  holds  with  respect  to  place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree- 
able ;  but  the  same  body  placed  low  is  not  by  that  circumstance 
rendered  disagreeable.  Littleness  and  lowness  of  place  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  following  particular,  that  they  neither  give  pleasure 
nor  pain.  And  in  this  may  visibly  be  discovered  peculiar  attention 
in  fittinff  the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
stances :  were  littleness  and  lowness  of  place  agreeable,  greatness 

216.  P1ea.«nnt  emotfons  raised  by  large  objects  illastrated  fircin  the  poets;  those  also 
•^•ed  by  high  ( '\ject&  especially  f*?in  Paradise  Lost 
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and  elevation  could  not  be  so    were  littleness  and  lowncss  of  place 
disagreeable,  they  would  o(*.casion  perpetual  uneasiness. 

The  didereuoe  between  great  and  little  with  respect  to  agreeable- 
ness,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  series,  when  we  pass  gradually  fi*oin  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  A  mental  progress  from  tlie  capital  to 
the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Europe — to  the  whole  earth — to  the  plan- 
etaiy  system — to  the  univei-se,  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  heart 
swells  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  step.  The  retuminff  in  an 
opposite  direction  is  not  positively  painful,  though  our  pleasure 
lesisens  at  every  step  till  it  vanish  into  inditierence :  such  a  progi'ess 
may  sometimes  pi-oduce  pleasure  of  a  different  sort,  -which  arises 
fix)m  taking  a  nanx)wer  and  narrower  inspection.  The  same  obser- 
vation holds  in  a  progress  upward  and  downward.  Ascent  is  pleas- 
ant because  it  elevates  us :  but  descent  is  never  painful ;  it  is  for  the 
most  part  pleasant  from  a  different  cause,  that  it  is  according  to  the 
order  of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  stone  from  any  height  is  extremely 
agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  1  feel  it  pleasant  to  descend 
fiom  a  mountain,  because  the  descent  is  natural  and  easy.  Neither 
is  looking  downward  painful ;  on  the  conti*ary,  to  look  down  upon 
objects  makes  part  of  the  pleasure  of  elevation.  Looking  down  be 
comes  then  only  painful  when  the  object  is  so  far  below  as  to  ci'eate  diz> 
ziness ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  case  we  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  mixed 
with  the  pain.     Witness  Shakspeare*s  description  of  Dover  Clifis : 


-How  fearful 


Ahd  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  ono's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  choaglis,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
8 how  Hcarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Ilolf-wuy  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  bench, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  -yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Dnninish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight    The  murmuring  sarge, 
That  on  the  unnumberVl  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  bnun  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. — King  Lear^  Act  IV.  So.  6. 

218.  A  remark  is  made  above  that  the  emotions  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  one  term 
is  fiequently  put  for  the  other :  an  increasing  series  of  numbers,  for 
example,  producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  mounting  up- 
ward, is  commonly  termed  an  ascending  series  ;  a  series  of  numbera 
gradually  decreasing,  producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  going 
downward,  is  commonly  termed  a  descending  series.  We  talk  fa- 
miliarly of  going  up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  dotan  to  the  coun- 
try :  fn»m  a  lesser  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater ;  whence 
the  anabasis  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one  travels  from  Greece 

21T.  Comptriaon  between  great  and  small,  high  and  low  objects,  as  to  agreenblencasw^ 
Progreea  la  an  advancing  series  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  In  revere©  order,  as  tr 
ag*^ab1eDeaB.— Progms  upward  and  downward.-- Shakspeare's  de8oript:on  of  Dover  CUff 
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to  Persia.  We  discover  the  same  way  of  speaking  in  the  langiiagt 
even  of  Japan  \*  and  it  universally  proves  it  the  o&pring  of  a  nat- 
ural feeling. 

219.  The  foregoing  observation  leads  us  to  consider  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  art& 
Hitherto  these  terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper  sense  as  ap* 
phcable  to  objects  oi  sight  only ;  and  it  was  of  importance  to  bestow 
some  pains  upon  that  article,  because,  genially  speaking,  the  ^ 
urative  sense  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense,  which  hokk 
vemarkably  at  present  Beauty,  in  its  original  signification,  is  co&< 
fined  to  objects  of  sight ;  but  as  many  other  objects,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral,  raise  emotions  resembling  that  of  beauty,  the  ves^oBK 
bknoe  of  the  effects  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  becMty  ta  these 
object8.f  This  equally  accounts  for  the  teims  j^nmdeur  and  suki^ 
Umify  taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding,  that  resembles  an  emotion  of  grandeuar  or  eleva^ 
tion,  ia  called  by  the  same  name :  thus  generosity  ia  said  to  be  a» 
elevaied  emotion,  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and  that  firHmess  el 
soul,  which  ia  superior  to  misfortunes,  obtains  the  peculiar  naine  oi 
moffnanimityr.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emoti<m  tliat  contracts  th» 
mind  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of  no  i^pcxtance^  ia  termed 
hio,  by  its  resemblance  to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  law 
object  of  sight ;  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amusements  is  called  « 
low  taste.  The  same  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and  actions : 
we  talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great  mtfn,  and  equally 
so  of  littleness  of  mind :  some  actions  are  §rreat  and  elevated,  and 
others  are  little  and  grovelling*  Sentiments,  and  even  expressions, 
are  characterized  in  the  same  manner ;  an  expression  or  sentiment 


*  Kempfer's  History  of  Japan,  b.  v.  chap.  2. 

t  [Cousia  gives  the' following  efassifioation  of  the  objects  qfieauty  : 

"  Among  Bensible  objects,  colore,  sounds,  figures,  moveiueDts,  are  capable 
of  prodaoinff  the  idea  and  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  All  these  beauties 
aru  arranged  under  that  species  of  beauty,  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  called 
physical  beauiv, 

"If,  from  tne  world  of  sense,  we  elevate  Qurselves  to  that  of  mind,  truth, 
and  science,  we  shall  find  there  beauties  more  severe,  but  not  less  reaL  The 
ttnlversal  laws  Idiat  govern  bodies,  those  that  govern  intelligence^,  tb#  gn^k. 
principles  that  contain  and  produce  long  deductions,  the  genius  that  creatios 
m  the  artist,  poet,  or  philosopher, — all  these  are  beautiful,  as  well  as  aature 
herself:  this  is  what  is  called  tntdlectual  beauty, 

"  finally,  if  we  consider  the  moral  world  and  its  laws,  the  idea  of  libertq^, 
virtue,  and  devotedness:  here  the  austere  justice  of  an  Aristides,  there  the 
lieroism  of  a  Leonidns,  tne  prodigies  of  charity  or  of  patriotism,  we  shall  cep* 
toJBly  find  a  ^hird  order  of  Wuty  that  still  surpasses  the  other  two,  to.  wilv 
moral  heauty, 

**  Neither  let  ns  forget  to  &pply  to  all  these  beauties  the  distinct.on  between 
the  Iteautiful  and  the  sublime.  There  aro,  then^  the  beautiful  and  the  sublimo 
at  once  in  naturey  in  ufeae,  in  sentiments,  in  acttant.  What  an  almost  ii  Jnite 
variety  in  beauty !"— Lect.  vi.  pp.  148-  4.] 


8tS.   Smotions  of  grandeur  wd  aablimity  nearly  allied— J^xiswialDg  «e(ij»  if  KmUtfm 
temod  ascendimih  «o> 
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thai  raises  the  mind  is  denominated  great  or  elevated^  and  henoe  the 
SDBUMB*  in  pietry.  In  such  figurative  terms  we  lose  the  distinction 
between  great  and  ekvaUd  in  their  proper  sense ;  for  the  resemblance 
k  not  so  entire  as  to  preserve  these  terms  distinct  in  their  figurative 
apphcation.  We  carry  this  figure  still  farther.  Elevation  in  its 
proper  sense,  imports  superiority  of  place ;  and  lowness,  inferioi  ity  of 
^aoe ;  and  hence  a  man  of  superior  talents,  of  superior  rank,  of  la- 
feriijr  parts,  of  inferior  taste,  and  such  like.  The  veneration  we 
have  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  ancients  in  general,  being  similar 
to  the  emotion  produced  by  an  elevated  object  of  sight,  justifies  the 
figurative  expression  of  the  ancients  being  raised  above  ua,  or  poa- 
aessing  a  superior  place.  And  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  as 
vords  are  intimately  connected  with  ideas,  many,  by  tliis  form  o{ 
expression,  are  led  to  conceive  their  ancestors  as  really  abov^  them 
ia  plaee,  and  their  posterity  below  them : 

A  ^randam^B  name  Ir  little  less  in  lo'va, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  arc  ^a  children  but  one  step  below. 

Btehard  III.  Act  IV.  So.  ft. 

The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly  fi-om  the  blunter  (^ 
grosser  sounds  to  uie  more  acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer 
II  feeling  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  this  gives  occasion  to  the  figurative  expressions,  a  Idgh 
note^  a  low  note. 

220.  Such  is  the  resemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura-; 
tive  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  ', ' 
whoare  directed  purely  by  nature^  the  officers  of  state  are,  with  re-.. ' 
i^ect  to  rank,  distinguished  l>y  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries 
ia  his  hand ;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords  show  their  rank 
by  the  length  and  size  of  their  sedan-poles.f  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in 
painting,  that  figures  of  a  small  size  are  proper  for  a  grotesque  piece; 
but  that  an  historical  subject,  grand  and  important,  requires  %ures 
99  great  as  the  life.  The  resemblance  of  these  feelings  is  in  r^ity 
80  strong,  that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  observed  to  hav^ 
the  si^ne  effect,  even  externally,  with  real  elevation. 

M*  Bmry.    This  di^  is  callM  the  feast  of  Crisikiaii. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  oomes  safe  home, 
Y^ill  8tand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 
And  lOuse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. —  Mmff  FI  Aot  {V.  So.  8. 

*  liOBighiQa  gives  a  description  of  the  Sublime  that  ia  not  amias,  thon|?h  fu 
from  being  just  in  every  circam$tanoo :  **  That  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  and 
io  sen;sibly  affeoted  as  to  swell  in  tnutsport  and  Inward  pride,  aia  if  what  ia  only 
heard  or  road  were  its  own  inveatiuu." 

\  Kempfer's  History  of  Japau. 


219.  Grandenr  and  anblimity  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  the  fine  arta. — Beanty 
9iriffinaUy  confined  to  wliat?— Cousin  s  classification  of  the  utjecta  of  beauty. — Emutioni 
resembling  those  of  crandeur  or  sublimity  are  called  by  the  same  name.— Oppo&tle  enK>- 
tiona,  how  called.— Gnaraoters  actions,  sentiments,  and  expressions  characterised  ia  ^ 
same  manner. — How  we  speak  of  ancestors  and  of  the  ancient<t. — ^Notes  of  the  gamut 
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The  loBemMance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figurative  grandeut; 
.  r  is  humorously  \llustrat»,d  by  Addison  in  criticising  upon  English 
^  \  tragedy :  "  The  ordinary  method  ot  making  a  hero,  is  to  clap  a 
huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  lises  so  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  tp  the  top  of  his  head,  than 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  aud  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  As  tliese  superfluous  orna- 
ments upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  re- 
ceives her  grandeur  from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  fall  into 
her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train,  that  follows  her  in  all 
her  motions,  and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy,  who  stands 
behind  her  to  oi>en  and  spread  it  to  advantage."  (Spectator,  No. 
42.)  The  Scythians,  impressed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were 
astonished  when  they  found  him  a  little  man. 

221.  A  gradual  progress  from  small  to  great  is  no  less  remarkable 
in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  elevation.  Every  one  muH 
have  observed  the  delightful  effect  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  sen- 
timents artfully  disposed  like  an  ascending  series,  and  making  im- 
pressions deeper  and  deeper :  such  disposition  of  members  in  a  pe- 
riod is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandeur  and  sublimity  produce  their 
strongest  efl^ects,  which  lessen  by  excess  as  well  as  by  defect  This 
is  remarkable  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  taken  in  their  proper  sense : 
the  grandest  emotion  that  can  be  raised  by  a  visible  object,  is  where 
the  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view ;  if  so  immense  as  not  to  be 
comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  tends  rather  to  distract  than  satisfy 
the  mind  :*  in  like  maimer,  the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  ele- 
vation, is  where  the  object  is  seen  distinctly ;  a  greater  elevation 
lessens  in  appearance  the  object,  until  it  vanishes  out  of  sight  with 
its  pleasant  emotion.  The  same  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative 
grandeur  and  elevation,  which  shall  be  handled  together,  because, 
as  observed  above,  they  are  scarce  distinguishable.  Sentiments  may 
be  so  strained  as  to  become  obscure,  or  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  :  against  such  license  of  imagination,  every  good 
writer  will  be  upon  his  guard ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  even  the  true  sublime  may  be  carried  be- 
yond that  pitch  which  produces  the  highest  entertainment.  We  are 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  a  greater  elevation  than  can  be  inspired 


•  It  is  juBtly  observed  by  Addison,  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been 
more  astonished  with  the  mujestio  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippns^s 
btatueA  of  Alexander,  thoagh  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  t>een 
with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to 
the  proposal  of  Phidias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. — 
SpectatoTj  No.  415. 

220.  How  soperiorlty  of  rank  is  expressed  in  Africa  and  Japan.— Rule  in  painting  as  to 
siie  of  figures.— The  rosomblanoe  in  feeling  between  real  ana  figurative  grandeur,  illas* 
trated  by  Addison. 
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by  hmnan  actions,  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous :  witness  what 
we  feel  from  Milton's  description  of  superior  beings ;  yet  every  man 
must  be  sensible  of  a  more  constant  and  sweet  elevation,  when  the 
Lisii>rj  of  his  own  species  is  the  subject :  he  enjop  an  elevation 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Cie^r,  of  a 
lirutus  or  an  Epauiiiiondas ;  he  accompanies  these  hei-oes  in  their 
sublimest  sentiments  and  most  hazardous  exploits,  with  a  magna- 
nimity equal  to  theirs ;  and  finds  it  no  stTCtch,  to  preserve  the  same 
tone  of  mind,  for  hours  t<^ther,  without  sinking.  The  case  is  not 
the  same  in  describing  the  actions  or  qualities  of  superior  beings : 
the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet ; 
the  mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  elevation,  &lls  as  if 
from  a  height;  and  the  mil  is  inmioderate,  like  the  elevation :  where 
that  efiect  is  not  felt,  it  must  be  prevented  by  some  obscurity  in  the 
conception,  which  frequently  attends  the  description  of  unknown 
objects.  Hence  the  St.  Francises,  St.  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary 
saints,  among  the  Roman  Cathohcs.  A  mind  unable  to  raise  itself 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  self-existent  and  eternal,  or  to  support  itself 
m  a  strained  elevation,  finds  itself  more  at  ease  in  using  the  inter- 
cession of  some  saint  whose  piety  and  penances  while  on  earth  are 
supposed, to  have  made  him  k  favorite  in  heaven. 

222.  A  strained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  inconvenience, 
that  the  author  is  apt  to  frdl  suddenly  as  well  as  the  reader :  because  it 
IS  not  a  little  di£5cult  to  descend  sweetly  and  easily  from  such  ele- 
vation to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  subject  The  following  passage 
IS  a  ^v«>d  illustration  of  that  observation : 

Ssepe  etiam  immenaum  cgbIo  venit  Airmen  aqmirnm, 
£t  toBdam  glomerant  teinpestatem  imbribas  atria 
ConlectiB  ex  alto  Qubos.    Kiiit  arduus  aether, 
>  £t  pluvia  inffeuti  sata  laita  bouuiqne  laboros 

Dilait.    InpTontur  fusate,  et  cava  flaniina  cresount 

Cum  BonitUf  fervetc^ue  Aretis  spirantibutji  tequor. 

Ii>se  Pater,  media  nunborum  in  noote,  corrnsui 

Fulmina  molitur  dextra.    Quo  maxima  motn 

Terra  tremit :  fu^^re  ferte !  et  mortalia  oorda 

Per  ^ntea  humilia  stravit  pavor.    lUe  flagranti 

Aut  Mho.  aut  Kodopen,  aut  alta  Cerauuia  telo 

Dejicit :  ingemina/U  aiwlri,  «t  densiasimtu  imher, —  Firy.  Georg,  1. 1 

In  the  desciiption  of  a  storm,  to  figure  Jupiter  throwing  down  huge 
mountains  with  his  thunderbolts,  is  hyperbolically  sublime,  if  I  may 
use  tlie  expression :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image  is  so 
distant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick  shower  of  rain,  that  the 
sudden  transition  must  be  unpleasant. 

Objects  of  sight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  or  high,  scarce 
raise  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  sublimity :  and  the  siime  holds 
in  otlier  objects ;  for  we  often  fim    the  mind  roused  and  animated, 

Kl.  CMmax  — Qrnntloar  and  snbliinlty  nrodnce  Uieir  greatest  effects  oi.ly  withtn  certain 
llmitK— JSeatiiDeDta  uuty  be  strained  tuo  far.— KlevaUoa  inspire^l  b/  tho  actions  of  8up•^ 
kurian  beings,  compared  with  Uiat  inspired  by  oar  own  speciea 
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witliotit  bei^g  earned  to  that  height.  Thia  differe&CQ  may  be  di»« 
oeroed  Iq  many  soi<U  of  inusie,  as  well  as  in  some  musical  in8tni« 
naeote:  a  kettle-^irum  rouses,  and  a  hautboy  is  animating;  but  nei- 
ther ef  them  inspires  an  emotion  of  sublimity :  I'evenge  animates  the 
mind  in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  I  think  it  never  produoeth  an 
emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand  or  sublime ;  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  observe,  that  no  disagreeable  passion  ever  haa 
th^t  effect.  I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  test,  by  placing  before 
niy  reader  a  most  spirited  picture  of  revenge :  it  is  a  sp^ch  of  Aor 
tQBy  wftiling  over  the  body  of  CaBsar ; 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  eostly  blood ! 

Over  ^hy  womid*  now  do  I  prophesy, 

(Which  like  dumb  months,  do  ope  their  ruby  lipi, 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue,) 

A  eurae  shall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men ; 

Domestic  fury,  ^d  nerce  civil  strife. 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 

Blood  and  destroction  shall  be  so  in  use, 

And  dreadful  objeots  so  famiUar* 


That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  wheii  thev  beheld 

;  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  ^ 
All  pity  choked 


Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hand^  of  war. 
All  pity  choked  with  oustom  of  fell  deeds. 
Ana  Caisar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  AU  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  Havoc!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

tfuHua  Catsavy  Apt  III.  8e.  ^ 

$!28.  No  desire  ia  more  general  than  to  be  exalted  and  honored : 
and  upon  that  account  chieHy  are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles, 
fame,  which  would  suddenly  lose  their  relish,  did  they  not  raise  us 
above  others,  and  command  submission  and  deference ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that  our  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty  proceeds 
from  their  connection  with  our  favorite  passion.  This  connection 
has  undoubtedly  an  effect ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  must  have  deeper  root  in  human  nature,  will  appear 
from  considering,  that  many  bestow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling 
amusements,  without  having  the  least  tincture  of  this  favorite  pas- 
sion ;  yet  these  very  pevsoBs  talk  the  same  language  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  prefer  the  more  elevated  pleasures :  they  acknowledge 
a  more  refined  taste,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grov- 
elling. This  sentiment,  constant  and  universal,  must  be  the  woik 
of  nature ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an  original  attachment  in  human 
nature  to  every  object  that  elevates  the  mind :  some  men  may  have 
a  greater  relish  for  an  object  not  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  they  are 
conscious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general  to  things 
grand  and  sublime :  and  tliey  are  sensible  that  their  peculiar  taste 
ought  to  yield  to  the  general  taste. 

232.  Inconvenience  of  a  strained  elevation.    No  disagreeable  passion  raises  an  emotloD 
ol  aubUmlty.    Bevenge  does  not— Si>e«ch  of  Antony. 
t}».  Ttko  desire  to  be  honored.    Its  efifecu.— The  prelweBQe  of  the  hwBKNi  aund  Ht 

tbiugs  grand  and  lofty.  ' 
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224.  Whftt  is  said  ftbove  suggests  a  capital  rule  for  reaching  the  "7 
sublime  in  suck  works  of  art  as  are  susceptible  of  it :  and  that  is,  to    i 
present  those  parts  or  circumstances  only  which  make  the  greatest    <^ 
figure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial ;  for  the  mind,    \ 
elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot,  without  reluctance,  be  forced    I 
down  to  bestow  any  share  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.     Such  judi-  J 
clous  selection  of  capital  circumstances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  styled 
grandeur  of  manner  (Spectator,  No.  4 1 5).     In  none  of  the  fine  arts  is 
there  so  great  soope  m  that  rule  as  in  poetry ;  which,  by  that  means, 
enjoys  a  remarkable  power  of  bestowing  upon  objects  and  events  an 
air  of  grandeur :  when  we  are  spectators,  every  minute  object  preeenta 
itaelf  in  its  order:  but,  in  describing  at  second  hand,  theee  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  capital  objects  are  brought  dose  together.    A  judi- 
oioos  taste  in  thus  selecting  the  most  interesting  incidents,  to  give 
them  a  united  force,  accounts  for  a  fact  that  may  appear  surprising; 
which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  a  spirited  narrative  at  second 
hand,  than  by  being  spectators  of  the  event  itself,  in  all  its  eircum- 
stances. 

Longinus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  comparison  of  two  Nf 
passages  (Cliapter  viii.  of  the  Sublime).    The  first,  from  Aristieus, 
18  thus  translated : 

Te  powers,  what  madnesis !  how  on  Bhipci  so  fVall 
fTtemendons  thought!)  can  thouji^htleM  mortola  aailt 
For  stormy  seas  they  quit  the  pleasimr  plain, 
Plant  wooUs  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidst  the  main. 
Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  trackless  path)  they  go. 
And  wander  oceans  in  pursnit  of  woe. 
Ko  ease  their  hearts,  no  rest  their  eyes  oaa  find, 
On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind, 
Sank  are  their  spirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear, 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  firuitless  prayer. 

Hlq  other,  from  Homer,  I  shall  give  in  Pope^s  translation : 

Bunt  as  a  wave  that  fVom  the  elond  impends. 
And  Bweird  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends. 
'White  are  the  docks  with  foam :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o^er  the  masts,  and  sin^  through  everr  shrood* 
Pale,  tremhling,  tired,  the  sailors  fVeoze  with  fbars, 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 

In  the  latter  passage,  the  most  striking  circumstances  are  selected  to 
fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  astonishment  The  former  is  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  and  low  circumstances,  which  scatter  the  thought, 
and  make  no  impresdon :  it  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  verbal  anti- 
theses and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  scene  of  distress. 
But  this  last  observation  belongs  to  another  head. 

The  foilowinff  description  of  a  battle  is  remarkably  sublime,  by 
collecting  together  in  the  fewest  words,  those  circumstances  which 
make  the  greatest  figure. 

like  Autumn's  dark  storms  pouring  f^m  two  echoing  hills,  towards  eaefa 
other  approached  the  heroes;  as  two  obrk  streaois  from  nigh  rocks  meet  and 
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roar  on  the  plun,  loud,  rou^h,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  LorKip  and  InisfaL 
Chief  mixes  his  Htrokcs  witn  chief,  and  man  with  man :  steel  Aounds  on  steel, 
and  helmets  are  cleft  on  hi^h:  blood  bursts  and  smokes  arounil;  strings  mur- 
mur on  the  polished  yew :  dnrts  rush  along  the  sky :  spears  full  like  sparks  of 
^ame  tiiat  gild  the  stormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noise  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  last 
peal  of  thundering  heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hun- 
dred bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards  to  send  the 
deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many  were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide 
poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. — Fingal^ 

The  following  passage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad  is  a  description 
of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ardent.  "  When  now  gathered  on  either 
side,  the  hosts  plunged  together  in  fight ;  shield  is  harshly  laid  to 
shield ;  spears  crash  on  the  brazen  coi'slets ;  bossy  buckler  with 
buckler  meets ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all ;  groans  are  mixed  with 
boasts  of  men ;  the  slain  and  slayer  join  in  noise ;  the  earth  is  fioadng 
round  with  blood.  As  when  two  rushing  streams  from  two  moun* 
tains  come  roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulfy  vale  :  the  startled  shepherd  hears 
the  sound,  as  he  stalks  o'er  the  distant  hills :  so,  as  they  mixed  in 
fight,  from  both  armies  clamor  with  loud  terror  arose."  But  such 
general  descriptions  are  not  fi*equent  in  Homer.  Even  his  single 
combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longest  account  of  a  battle 
that  is  in  the  Iliad ;  and  yet  contains  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue 
of  chiefe  killing  chie&,  not  in  single  combat  neither,  but  at  a  distance, 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin ;  and  these  chiefs  named  for  the  first  time 
and  the  last  The  same  scene  is  continued  through  a  great  part  of 
the  sixth  book.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  minute  description  of 
every  wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honor  to  an  anatomist^ 
but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  There  is  no  relief 
fi'om  horrid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek  language  and  melody 
of  Homer's  versification. 

225.  In  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  there  is  a  passage 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid  down  :  it  concerns 
that  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Penelope  and  her  suitors,  in  which  she  is 
made  to  declare  in  favor  of  him  who  should  prove  the  most  dexterous 
in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent 
By  many  an  easy  step,  the  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  diviae, 
(With  polish'd  oak  the  level  pavements  shine  ;) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  displav'd, 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erfay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string. 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round ; 
The  bars  fall  back ;  the  ilying  valves  resound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring ; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring. 

82i.  Bale  for  reaching  the  sublime  in  works  of  art    Scope  for  this  rale  in  pMtrj.-^KIk 
Ibet  of  a  spirited  narration.    Example  from  Fingal :  from  the  Iliad. 
2ti5.  YiolAtiou  of  the  rule  above  given,  in  the  Odyssey. 
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She  moves  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room, 
7  Where  trensnred  friirments  cast  a  rich  perfume; 

There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hunj?, 
HeachM,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  im»trung 

226.  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.     Id  painting 
it  is  established,  that  the  principal  figure  must  be  put  in  the  strongest 

^  light ;  that  the  beauty  of  attitude  consists  in  placing  the  nobler  parts 

most  in  view,  and  in  suppressing  tlie  smaller  parts  as  much  as  poa- 
gible;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  must  be  few  and  large;  thai 
fore-shortenings  are  bad,  because  they  make  the  parts  appear  little ; 
and  that  the  muscles  ought  to  be  kept  as  entire  as  possible,  without 
being  divided  into  small  sections.  £very  one  at  present  subscribes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  opposition  to  parterres  split 
into  a  thousand  small  parts  in  the  stiffest  regularity  of  figure.  The 
most  eminent  architects  have  governed  themselves  by  the  same  rule 
in  all  their  works. 

227.  Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  sublime,  though  it  is  ap 
plicable  to  every  sort  of  literary  performance  intended  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  abstract  and  gen- 
eral terms.  Such  teims,  similar  to  mathematical  signs,  are  contrived 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  a  concise  manner ;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raised  in  any  perfection  but  by  in- 
troducmg  particulai*  objects.  General  terms  that  comprehend  a 
number  of  individuals,  must  be  excepted  from  that  rule  :  our  kin- 
dred, our  cJan,  our  country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though 
they  scarce  raise  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful  power  over 
our  passions :  the  greatness  of  the  complex  object  overbalances  the 
obscurity  of  the  image.     (See  chap,  xxii.) 

228.  Grandeur  being  an  extremely  vivid  emotion,  is  not  readily 
produced  in  perfection  out  by  reiterated  impressions.  The  effect  oi 
a  single  impression  can  be  but  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel  sudden- 

»  ly  somewhat  like '  a  swelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion 

vanisheth  as  soon  as  felt.  Single  tlioughts  or  sentiments,  I  know, 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  sublime  ;  but  their  effect  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  subject  displayed  in  its  capital  parts.  I 
shall  give  a  few  examples,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
In  the  famous  action  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas,  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  chosen  band  fighting  for  their  country,  were  cut  ofi 
to  the  last  man,  a  saying  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  one  of  the  band, 
which,  expressing  cheerful  and  undisturbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  first  place  in  examples  of  that  kind.  Respecting  the  numbei 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  observed,  that  the  arrows  shot  by  such  a 
multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  So  much  the 
better,  says  he,  for  we  shall  then  fight  in  the  shade.  {Herodotw^ 
Book  vii.) 


226.  Grandeur  of  manner  illnstrated  in  painting  and  gaidealnp. 
S27.  Abfitraot  and  general  terms    An  execpUun. 
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Somerset,  Ah !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we  are» 
We  inl^ht  recover  all  o:ir  loss  again. 
Tiio  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power, 
Even  now  We  heard  the  news.    Ah  !  couldst  thou  fly  I 

W^arwich.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  Fart,  Henry  VL  Act  V.  So.  8 

Such  a  sentimeiit  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds,  is  truly  heroic 
And  must  elevate  the  mind  to  the  greatest  height  that  can  be  done 
by  a  single  expression  •  it  will  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  the 
famous  sentiment  Qu^il  mourut  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  senti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  cheerful  courage. 
To  cite  in  opposition  many  a  sublime  passage  enriched  with  the 
finest  images,  and  dressed  in  the  most  nervous  expressiots,  would 
scarce  be  fair :  I  shall  produce  but  one  inst^ncej  from  Sh^kspeare, 
which  sets  a  few  objects  before  the  eye  withotit  much  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  it  operates  its  effect  by  repi-esenting  these  objects  in  a  climax, 
raising  the  mind  higher  and  higher  till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur 
in  perfection  :  * 

The  cloud-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaoes. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  dobe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  InbeMt^  shall  dissolve,  &o. 

The  cUrdd-dapjf^d  towets  produce  an  elevating  emotion,  heiffhtened 
by  the  gorgeous  pfilaees  /  and  the  mind  is  (carried  still  higher  and 
higher  by  the  images  that  follow.  Successive  images  making  thus 
S  deeper  and  deeper  impressions,  must  elevate  more  than  any  single 
image  can  do. 

229.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  directly  applied  have  more 
influence  to  raise  the  mind  than  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  so,  on  the 
other,  no  means  indirectly  applied  have  more  influence  to  sink  and 
depress  it ;  for  in  a  state  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an 
humbling  object,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  elevation. 
Of  this  observation  Shakspeare  gives  a  beautiful  example  in  the 
passage  last  quoted : 

The  clond-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. Tempest,  Act  IV.  So.  i. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this  beautiful  pad- 
sage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion,  when  the  most  humbling 
of  all  images  is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  susceptible 
of  impressions  than  in  a  cool  state ;  and  a  depressing  or  melancholy 
object  listened  to,  makes  the  strongest  impression  when  it  reaches 
the  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation  or  cheerfulness. 

But  an  humbhng  image  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  that 


Orandour  prodnoed  by  reiterated  impressions. — ^Eftect  of  a  grand  snl^ect  di8i>lajr«4 

III  lU  capital  9«rla-a>Ttie  nylag  of  DtoneceiL-^BxMttpIs  of  dfmax  flrom  Shak»poarei 
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effect :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  in  describing  superior  beings, 
the  readei'^  imagination,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  eleva- 
tion, falls  often  as  from  a  height^  and  sinks  even  below  its  ordinary 
tone.  The  following  instance  comes  luckily  in  view ;  for  a  better 
cannot  be  given:  **God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  Longinus  quotes  this  passage  from  Moses  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  tlie  sublime ;  and  it  is  scarce  possible,  in  fewer  words,  to 
convey  so  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity ;  but 
then  it  belongs  to  the  present  subject  to  remark  that  the  emotion  of 
sublimity  raised  by  this  image  is  but  momentary;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  an  elevation  so  much  above  nature, 
immediately  sinks  down  into  humility  and  veneration  for  a  being  so 
ht  exalted  above  grovelling  mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
a  dispute  about  that  passage  between  two  French  cntics  (Boileau 
and  Huet),  the  one  positively  affirming  it  to  be  sublime,  the  other 
as  positively  denying.  What  I  have  remarked  shows  that  both  of 
them  have  i-eached  the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth : 
the  primary  effect  of  the  passage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of 
grandeur ;  which  so  far  justifies  Boileau ;  but  then  every  one  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flash  which,  vanishing  in- 
stantaneously, gives  way  to  humility  and  veneration.  That  indirect 
efiect  of  sublimity  justifies  Huet,  who,  being  a  man  of  true  piety, 
and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagination,  felt  the  humbling 
passion  more  sensibly  than  his  antagonist  did.  And,  laying  aside 
difference  of  character,  Huet's  opinion  may,  I  think,  be  defended  as 
the  more  solid;  because  in  such  images,  the  depressing  emotions  are 
the  more  sensibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer  endurance. 

230.  The  straining  an  elevated  subject  beyond  due  bounds,  is  a 
vice  not  so  fifequent  as  to  require  the  correction  of  criticism.  But 
fidse  sublime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment 
commonly  split  on ;  and,  therefore,  a  collection  of  examples  may  be 
of  use  as  a  beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  species  of  false  sub- 
lime, known  by  the  name  of  bombast,  is  common  among  writers  of 
a  mean  genius :  it  is  a  serious  endeavor,  by  strained  description,  to 
raise  a  low  or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank ;  which,  instead  of 
being  sublime,  becomes  ridiculous.  I  am  extremely  sensible  how 
prone  the  mind  is,  in  some  animating  passions,  to  magnify  its  objects 
beyond  natural  bounds ;  but  such  hyperbolical  description  has  its 
limits,  and,  when  carried  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  propensity,  it 
degenerates  into  burlesque.     Take  the  following  examples : 

S^antu. Qreat  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that^s  Home  a: id  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  not;  ^tis  air  I  tread, 

And  at  each  step  I  feel  my  advanced  head 

Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven. — S^anus^  Ben  Jonson^  Ast  V. 

tt9.  The  effect  of  introdacinsf  an  humbling  object  when  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  elevation. 
The  reader's  imagination  nnablo  long  to  sustain  Itself  in  a  stndned  elevation,  fklla — RemarM 
m  the  iiaaBtjFv  ^  Let  there  be  U;pht,^  Jbix    Dispute  upon  It  beiweou  Boileau  ac-d  Huet 
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A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind,  deviates  readily 
into  bombast ;  he  strains  above  his  natural  powers,  and  the  violent 
effort  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau  ex- 
presses this  happily : 

L^antre  h  peur  de  ramper,  il  se  perd  dans  la  nne. 

The  flame  author,  Ben  Jonson,  abounds  in  the  bombast : 


-The  mother, 


\ 


/ 


Th'  expidsed  Apicata,  finds  them  there : 

Whom  when  she  saw  lie  spread  on  the  degrees, 

After  a  world  of  fary  on  herself, 

Tearing  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face^ 

Beating  her  breasts  and  womb,  kneeling  amazed, 
{  Crying  to  heaven,  then  to  them ;  at  last 

Her  drowned  voice  got.  up  above  her  woes ; 

And  with  such  black  ana  bitter  execrations, 
I  As  might  affiight  the  gods,  and  force  the  sun 

Sun  backward  to  the  east;  nay,  make  the  old 

Deformed  chaos  rise  again  t^  overwhelm 

Them  (us  and  all  the  world),  she  fills  the  air, 
:  Upbraids  the  heavens  with  their  partial  dooms. 

Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,  and  demands 

What  she  ana  those  poor  innocents  have  transgrossM, 

That  they  must  suffer  such  a  share  in  vengeance. 

JSefanMy  A6t  V.  So.  last. . 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  following  bombast  stuff  dropt  from 
U.e  pen  of  Dryden : 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 
Aneels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies ; 

And  Eeaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

231.  Another  species  of  false  sublime  is  still  more  faulty  than 

\  bombast;  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  introducing  imaginary 

brings  without  preserving  any  propriety  in  their  actions,  as  if  it 

were  lawful  to  ascribe  every  extravagance  and  inconsistence  to 

beings  of  the  poet's  creation.    No  writers  are  more  licentious  io 

that  article  than  Jonson  and  Dryden  : 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  s{)ectacle.    Draw  then  your  swords : 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
While  she  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  estate. 

The  Furies  stood  on  hill 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  see  men 

Do  more  than  they :  whilst  Pietv  left  the  field. 

Grieved  for  that  side  that  in  so  oad  a  cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valor  was. 

The  sun  stood  still,  and  waSj  behind  the  doad 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweatmg  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drove  backward. 

iWd.ActV 

bombast    KxamplM  from  Ben  Jmaon ;  ttom  DtfCMU 
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An  actor  on  the  stage  may  be  g}n\ij  of  bombast  as  well  as  an 
^  author  in  his  closet;  a  certain  manner  of  acting,  which  is  grand 

when  supported  by  dignity  in  the  sentiment  and  tbrc«  in  the  ex- 
pression, is  ridiculous  where  the  sentiment  is  mean,  and  the  expres- 
sion flat 

232.  This  chapter  shall  be  closed  with  some  observations.   When 
r  the  sublime  is  carried  to  its  due  height^  and  circumscribed  within 

proper  bounds,  it  enchants  the  mind,  and  raises  the  most  delightful 
of  all  emotions :  the  reader,  engrossed  by  a  sublime  object,  feels 
himself  raised  as  it  were  to  a  hi^er  rank.  Considering  that  eflect, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  history  of  conquerors  and  heroes  should 
be  Universally  the  ikvorite  entertainment  And  tliis  foirly  aocounti 
for  what  I  QBoe  erroneously  suiq)ected  to  be  a  wrong  bias  originally 
in  human  nature ;  which  is,  that  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  ecaroe  blemish  the  character  of  a  great  conqueror :  we, 
nevertheless,  wannly  espouse  his  interest,  accompany  him  in  hk 
exploits^  and  are  anxious  for  his  success :  the  splendor  and  enthu- 
aasm  crif  the  hero,  transfused  into  the  readers,  elevate  their  mindB 
•  far  above  the  rules  of  justice,  and  render  them  in  a  great  measure 
insmsible  of  the  wrongs  that  are  committed  : 

For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admired, 
And  valor  aa  heroic  virtue  oallM ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  brinff  home  spoils  with  infinite 
'  Manalanghter,  shiul  be  held  the  highest  pitch 

Of  human  gloiy,  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods, 
Destroyers  rightlier  cttlPd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  mme  shall  be  achieved^  renown  on  earth. 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  MUton,  K  ^ 

The  irregular  influence  of  grandeur  reaches  also  to  other  matr 
.  lers:  however  good,  honest,  or  useful  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  so 

\  much  respected  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  character,  though  of 

less  integrity ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  affect  us  so 
^  much  as  those  of  the  latter.    And  I  add,  because  it  cannot  be  dis- 

guised, that  the  remorse  which  attends  breach  of  engagement^  is  in 
a  great  measure  proportioned  to  the  figure  that  the  injured  person 
makes :  the  vows  and  protestations  of  lovers  are  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample; for  these  commonly  are  little  regarded  when  made  to 
k  women  of  inferior  rank. 

iSI.  Fabe  sublime  in  intrododng  imaginary  beings.  Examples  from  Jonaoa  and 
I  Dfydoiu— Bombast  in  an  aotor. 

83S.  Closing  observations.— Why  the  h!slor7  of  conquerors  and  heroes  ftscinates:  why* 
their  crimes  are  palliated.  Milton  qaoted.~The  irregular  inHaence  of  the  sentiment  ol 
gKandeur  tn  other  instances. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MOTION   AND   FORCE, 


23S.  That  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  with  mt  relation  to 
purpose  or  design,  may  appear  from  the  amusement  it  gives  to  in- 
puts :  juvenile  exercises  are  relished  chiefly  on  that  acoount 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  at  rest  it  must  be  disagreeable ;  but  we  learn  from  experience, 
that  this  would  be  a  rash  conclusion.  Rest  is  one  of  those  circum- 
stances that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  being  viewed 
with  perfect  indifFerency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to  have  the 
matter  so  ordered  :  if  rest  were  agreeable,  it  would  disincline  us  to 
motion,  by  which  all  things  are  perforaied :  if  it  were  disagreeable, 
it  would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  uneasiness ;  for  the  bulk  of  the 
things  we  see,  appear  to  be  at  rest.  A  similar  instance  of  designing 
wisdom  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  in  opposing  grandeur  to 
littleness,  and  elevation  to  lowness  of  place.  (See  chapter  iv.) . 
Even  in  the  simplest  matters,  the  finger  of  God  is  conspicuous : 
the  happy  adjustment  of  the  internal  nature  of  man  to  his  external 
circumstances,  displayed  in  the  instances  here  given,  is  indeed 
admirable. 

234.  Motion  is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of  quickness  and 
slowness;  but  motion  long  continued  admits  some  exceptions. 
That  degree  of  continued  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
course  of  our  perceptions  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  quickest  mo- 
tion is  for  an  instant  delightful ;  but  soon  appears  to  be  too  rapid : 
it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelerating  the  course  of  our  per- 
ceptions. Slow  continued  motion  becomes  disagreeable  from  an 
opposite  cause,  that  it  retards  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions. 
(See  chapter  ix.) 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  besides  quickness  and  slow- 
ness, that  make  it  more  or  less  agreeable :  regular  motion  is  pre- 
ferred before  what  is  irregular ;  witness  the  motion  of  the  planets 
in  orbits  nearly  circular:  the  motion  of  the  comets  in  orbits  less 
regular,  is  less  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembling  an  ascending  series  of 
numbers,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  uniformly  retarded :  motion 
upward  is  agreeable,  by  tendency  to  elevation.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of 

288.  Motion  in  Itself  agrocabIe.>-<Be6t,  a  matter  jf  indlfforeiice.— Advantage  of  thli 
arrangement 
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gravity,  compared  with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the 
same  force  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  most  agreeable  f  This  question 
18  not  easily  solved. 

Motion  in  a  straight  Hne  is  agreeable ;  but  we  prefer  undulating 
motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of  a  ship  under  sail :  such  motion 
IS  more  free.,  and  also  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  ser- 
pentine river. 

The  easy  and  sliding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from  the  lubricity  of  ita 
parts,  is  agreeable  upon  that  account ;  but  the  agreeableness  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  following  circumstance,  that  tlie  motion  is  per- 
ceived, not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an  endless  number  moving 
together  with  order  and  regularity.  Poets,  struck  with  that  beauty, 
draw  more  images  from  fluids  in  motion  than  from  solids. 

Force  is  oi  two  kinds ;  one  quiescent,  and  one  exerted  in  motion. 
The  former,  dead  weight  for  example  must  be  laid  aside ;  for  a 
body  at  rest  is  not,  by  that  circumstance,  either  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable. Moving  force  only  is  my  province ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  separable  from  motiofi,  yet  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  either 
of  them  may  be  considered  independent  of  the  other.  Both  of 
them  are  agreeable,  because  both  of  them  include  activity.  It  is 
agreeable  to  see  a  thing  move:  to  see*  it  moved,  as  when  it  is 
dragged  or  pushed  along,  is  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable, 
more  than  when  at  rest.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  a  thing  exert  force ; 
but  it  makes  not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  disagieeable  to  see 
force  exerted  upon  it 

Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  them  agreeable,  the  im 
presdons  they  make  are  different  This  diflerence,  clearly  felt,  is 
not  easily  described.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  emotion  raised  by 
a  moving  body,  resembling  its  cause,  is  felt  as  if  the  mind  were 
carried  along :  the  emotion  raised  by  force  exerted,  resembling  also 
its  cause,  is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the  mind. 

To  illustrate  that  difference,  I  give  the  following  examples.  It 
has  been  explained  why  smoke  ascending  in  a  calm  day,  suppose 
from  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  object  (chapter  i.) ;  so 
remarkably  agreeable,  that  landscape-painters  introduce  it  upon  all 
occasions.  The  ascent  being  natural,  and  without  effort,  is  pleasant 
in  a  calm  state  of  mind  :  it  resembles  a  gently-flowing  river,  but  is 
more  agreeable,  because  ascent  is  more  to  our  taste  than  descent 
A  fire-work,  or  a  jet  cPeau^  rouses  the  mind  more ;  because  the 
beauty  of  force  visibly  exerted  is  superadded  to  that  of  upward 
motion.  To  a  man  reclining  indolently  upon  a  bank  of  flowers, 
ascending  smoke  in  a  still  morning  is  charming ;  but  a  fire-work, 
or  SLJet  a^eau,  rouses  him  from  that  supine  posture,  and  puts  him  in 
motion. 

A  jet  ePeau  makes  an  impression  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
wate^U.  Downwaid  motion  being  natural  and  without  eflbrt, 
tAnds  ratiier  to  quiet  the  mind  than  to  rouse  it :  upward  motion,  on 
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the  ci)ntrary,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  grariiy,  makes  an  iinpre»« 
sion  of  a  great  efkn-i.  and  thereby  rouses  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

235.  The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  gave 
flu  much  entertainment  to  the  spectators,  consisted  chiefly  in  exciting 
force,  wrestling,  leaping,  throwing  gieat  stones,  and  such-like  trials 
of  strength.  When  great  force  is  exerted,  the  eftbrt  felt  internally 
is  animating.  The  eSort  may  be  such  as  in  some  measure  to  over* 
power  thie  mind :  thus  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  violenco  q*'  •• 
torrent,  the  weight  of  a  mountain,  and  the  ciiish  of  an  earthquake, 
ereate  astoni^ment  rather  than  pleasure. 

No  quality  nor  circumstance  contributes  more  to  grandeur  tbaa 
force,  especially  when  exerted  by  sensible  beings.  I  cannot  make 
the  observation  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quotations : 


Him  tho  almighty  po\»er 


Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  aky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th^  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Paradite  Lost,  Book  L 


Now  storming  fury  rose,^ 


And  clamor  such  as  heard  m  heaven  till  now 

Was  never;  arms'^on  armoi:  clashing  bravM 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheek 

Of  brazen  chariots  ra^ed ;  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict;  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flamine  volleys  flew, 

And  mring,  vaulted  eitner  host  with  flre. 

80  under  fiery  cone  together  rushed 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  heaven 

Resounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Hud  to  her  centre  shook.  Ibid,  Book  vi« 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressM  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power?  for  likest  gods  they  scemM, 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  tho  empire  of  ffreat  Heaven. 
Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Hade  horrid  circles :  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blazed  opposite,  while  Expectation  stood 
In  horror :  fVom  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  tli'  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  Nature's  concord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 

884h  Motion  rapid  and  slow.  Regnlar  and  Irregnlar.  Uniformly  accelerated,  and  mil* 
form}  J  retarded.  In  a  straight  line,  and  andulatlng.— Fluids  in  motion.— Force ;  qnieeeeot 
and  in  motion.— Motion  and  fo"ce  make  different  impressions  on  tlie  mind. — Ascent  of 
ttnoke  from  a  cottage  In  a  wood. — A  fire-work  or  JatTeau,  The  latter  in  its  eflbct  dis- 
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Two  planets,  rishing  fh>m  aspect  malign 

Of  fiercest  oppoBL'don.  in  mid  sky 

Shoold  combat,  and  tiieir  jarring  spheres  coifomd. 

Jhid,  Bock  vi. 

236.  We  sliall  noxt  oonsider  the  effect  of  motion  and  force  in 
coDJunc^on.  In  contemplating  the  planetary  system,  what  strikes 
us  the  most,  is  the  spherical  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  regular 
modons;  the  conception  we  nave  of  their  activity  and  enormous 
hulk  being  more  obscure:  the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  system 
raises  a  more  lively  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if  we  could 
cpmprehena  the  whole  system  at  one  view,  the  activity  and  irresistible 
feree  of  these  immense  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement :  nature 
(^mnot  furnish  another  scene  so  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themselves,  are  also  agreeable  by 
their  utiUty  when«employed  as  means  to  accomplish  some  beneficial, 
end.  Hence  the  superior  beauty  of  some  machines,  where  force  and 
motion  concur  to  perform  the  work  of  numberless  hands.  Hence 
the  beautiful  motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horse  trained  for  war : 
every  single  step  is  the  fittest  that  can  be  for  obtaining  the  purposed 
end.  But  the  grace  of  motion  is  visible  chiefly  in  man,  not  oxuy  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  but  because  every  gesture  is  significant  The 
power,  however,  of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  conunon  talent :  every 
limb  of  the  human  body  has  an  agreeable  and  disagreeable  motion ; 
some  motions  being  extremely  graceful,  others  plain  and  vulgar; 
some  expressing  dignity,  others  meanness.  But  the  pleasure  here, 
arising,  not  singly  from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 
character  and  sentiment,  belongs  to  di£ferent  chapters.  (Chapters  xi« 
and  XV.) 

I  should  conclude  with  the  final  cause  of  the  relish  we  have  for 
motion  and  force,  were  it  not  so  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation. 
We  are  placed  here  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  industry  essen* 
tial  to  our  well-'being;  for  without  industry  the  plainest  necessaries 
of  life  are  not  obtained.  When  our  situation,  therefore,  in  this 
world  requires  activity  and  a  constant  exertion  of  motion  and  force, 
Providence  indulgently  provides  for  our  welfare  by  making  these 
agreeable  to  us :  it  would  b^  a  gross  imperfection  in  our  nature  to 
make  any  thing  disagreeable  tii^  we  depend  on  for  existence ;  and 
even  indifference  would  slacken  greatly  that  degree  of  activity  which 
is  indispensable. 

9Mi  TIm  dfiMt  of  motioii  «ad  Ibroa  oot^otiMd.  The  planetary  lyatem.— MotioQ  and 
foreo  also  agreeable  ftrom  their  aUlity.— Beauty  of  aome  macliinee. — ^Motion  of  the  wnr* 
horse.— Qmoe  of  motton  In  maa.  Mot  a  common  talent— Fnal  canae  of  our  relbh  fo; 
moUon  and  Ibroe 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VOYSl.TT,  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED  APPEAL ANOB  OF  OLJECI& 

237.  Of  all  the  prcumstances  that  raise  emotions,  not  exoeplmg 
beauty,  nor  even  greatness,  novelty  hath  the  most  poweiiiil  influence. 
A  new  object  produceth  instantaneously  an  emotion  termed  wonder^ 
which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other 
objects.  Conversation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  interesting 
than  when  it  tmns  upon  strange  objects  and  extraordinary  events. 
Men  tear  themselves  from  their  native  country  in  search  of  things 
rare  and  new;  and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleasure;  the  fatigues  and 
even  perils  of  travelling.  To  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  these  sin- 
gular appearances  ?  To  curiosity  undoubtedly,  a  principle  implanted 
m  human  nature  for  a  purpose  -extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raised  by  new  and  strange 
objects,  inflames  our  curiosity  to  know  more  of  them.  This  emoti<Mi 
is  different  from  admiraticn :  novelty,  wherever  found,  whether  in  a 

Duality  or  action,  is  the  cause  of  wonder ;  admiration  is  directed  to 
le  person  who  performs  any  thing  wondeiful. 
During  infancy,  eveiy  new  object  is  probably  the  occasion  ot 
wonder,  in  some  degree ;  because,  during  in&ncy,  every  object  at 
first  sight  is  strange  as  well  as  new :  but  as  objects  are  rendered 
familiar  by  custom,  we  cease  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appe»l^ 
ances,  if  they  have  any  resemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted  with  * 
for  a  thing  must  be  singular  as  well  as  new,  to  raise  our  wonder. 
To  save  multiplying  words,  I  would  be  understood  to  comprehend 
both  circumstances  when  I  hereafter  talk  of  novelty. 

238.  In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions,  where  one  thing  intro- 
duces another,  not  a  single  object  makes  its  appearance  unexpect- 
edly (see  chap,  i.) :  the  mind,  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its 
objects,  admits  them  one  after  another  without  perturbation.  But 
when  a  thing  breaks  in  unexpectedly,  and  without  the  preparation 
of  any  connection,  it  raises  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name  of 
surprise.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  by  the  most  familiar 
object,  as  when  one  unexpectedly  meets  a  friend  who  was  reported 
to  be  dead ;  or  a  man  in  high  life  lately  a  beggar.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  new  object,  however  strange,  will  not  produce  the  emotion, 
if  the  spectator  be  prepared  for  the  sight :  an  elephant  in  India  will 
not  surprise  a  traveller  who  goes  to  see  one ;  and  yet  its  novelty  wili 
raise  his  wonder :  an  Indian  in  Lritain  would  be  much  suiprised  to 

287.  Emotion  excited  by  a  new  object  Convermtlon  tbnt  most  Interests  the  vn1g<ir.— 
Motive  for  travelling. — Curiosity  tieneflcial. — Wonder  and  «dniiraiion  distinguished.— 
Wonder  in  infancy ;  in  advancing  years. 
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Stumble  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields :  bnl 
tiie  creature  itself  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  would  not  raise  hlv 
wonder. 

Sui-prise  thus  in  several  respects  differs  from  wonder :  unexpect- 
edness is  the  cause  of  the  former  emotion ;  novelty  is  the  cause  d 
the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  less  in  their  nature  and  circumstanoeB, 
as  ik-ill  be  explained  by  and  by.  With  relation  to  hue  circumstance 
they  perfectly  agree ;  which  is,  the  shortness  ci  their  duration :  the 
instantaneous  production  of  these  emotions  in  perfection  may  contri 
bute  to  that  effect,  in  conformity  to  a  general  law.  That  things  soon 
decay  which  soon  come  to  perfection :  the  violence  of  the  emotions 
may  also  contribute ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  mcrease,  cannot  have  a  long  course.  But  their  short  duration  is 
occasioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  causes :  we  are  soon  reconciled  to 
an  object,  however  unexpected ;  and  novelty  soon  degenerates  into 
&miliarity. 

239.  Whether  these  emotions  be  pleasant  or  painful,  is  not  a  dear 
point  It  may  appear  strange,  that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital 
qualities  should  afford  any  matter  for.  a  doubt :  but  when  we  are 
engrossed  by  any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  speculation ;  and 
when  sufficiently  calm  for  speculation,  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the 
emotion  with  accuracy.  New  objects  are  sometimes  terrible,  some- 
times delightful :  the  terror  which  a  tiger  inspires  is  greatest  at  first, 
and  wears  off  gradually  by  fiEuniliarity :  on  the  other  hand,  even 
women  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleases  the  most 
in  a  new  fisehiou.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  that 
wonder  is  in  itself  neither  pleasant  nor  painful,  but  that  it  assumes 
either  quality  according  to  curcumstances.  An  object,  it  is  true,  that 
hath  a  threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  novelty : 
but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  follow  that  novelty  is  in  itself 
disagreeable ;  for  it  is  perfectly  consistent  that  we  be  delighted  with 
an  object  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another :  a  river  in 
flood,  swelling  over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  object ;  and 
yet  it  may  produce  no  small  degree  of  fear  when  we  attempt  to  cross 
it :  courage  and  magnanimity  are  agreeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view 
these  quiQities  in  an  enemy,  they  ser\'e  to  increase  our  terror.  In 
the  same  manner,  novelty  may  produce  two  effects  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other :  it  may,  directly  and  in  itself^  be  agree- 
aUe ;  and  it  may  have  an  opposite  effect  indirectly,  whicli  is,  to  in- 
spire terror :  for  when  a  new  object  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous, 
our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  qualities  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
imagination  to  dress  it  in  the  most  frightful  colors.  The  first  sight 
of  a  lion,  for  example,  may  at  the  harae  instant  produce  two  opposite 
feelings, — the  pleasant  emotion  of  wonder,  and  the  painful  passion 

18&  Emotkm  of  snrpriaA,  how  it  arisM.    How  it  dilfers  from  wonder,  in  Its  nA(  ire  iBd 
Hn^amttsaoMb 
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of  terror :  the  novelty  of  the  object  produces  the  former  directly- 
and  contributes  to  the  latter  indirectly.  Thus,  when  the  subject  is 
analyzed,  we  find  that  the  power  which  novelty  hath  indirectly  to 
inflame  terror,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  being  in  every  ch'cum- 
stance  agreeable.  The  matter  may  be  put  in  the  clearest  light  by. 
adding  the  following  circumstances : — If  a  lion  be  first  ^en  from  a 
place  of  safety,  flie  spectacle  is  altogether  agreeable,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  terror.  It^  again,  the  fii'st  sight  puts  us  within  reacU^ 
of  that  dangeroiis  animal,  our  terror  may  be  so  great  as  quite  to  ex* 
dude  any  sense  of  novelty.  But  this  foct  proves  not  that  wonder  ia. 
painful :  it  proves  only  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by  a  more 
powerful  passion.  Every  man  may  be  made  certain,  from  his  own. 
experience,  tliat  wonder  raised  by  a  new  object  which  is  inoffensive 
is  always  pleasant ;  and  with  respect  to  offensive  objects,  it  appears 
from  the  foregoing  deduction,  that  the  same  must  hold  as  long  as 
the  spectator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

240.  Whether  surprise  be  in  itself  pleasant  or  painful,  is  a  ques* 
tion  no  less  intricate  than  the  former.     It  is  certain  that  surprise  in- 
flames our  joy  when  unexpectedly  we  meet  with  an  old  friend,  and 
our  terror  when  we  stiunble  upon  any  thing  noxious.     To  clear  that 
question,  the  firat  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  some  instances  aa 
unexpected  object  overpowers  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  moment-- 
ary  stupefaction:  where  the  object  is  dangerous,  or. appears  so,  the 
sudden  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally  to  unhinge, 
the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to  suspend  all  its  faculties,  even  thought 
itself;*  in  which  state  a  man  is  quite  helpless,  and,  if  he  move.  at. 
all,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger  as  from  it     Surprise  carried 
to  such  a  height  cannot  be  either  pleasant  or  painful ;  because  the 
mind,  during  such  a  momentary  stupefection,  is  in  a  good  measure, 
if  not  totally,  msensible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this  emotion,  it  must  be 
where  the  unexpected  object  or  event  produceth  less  violent  effects. 
When  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to  be  agreeably 
surprised ;  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to- 
be  disagreeably  surprised.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  sole  effect  of 
surprise  is  to  swell  the  emotion  raised  by  the  object  And  that  effect 
can  be  clear.y  explained :  a  tide  of  connected  perceptions  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation ;  but  an  objeet 
brealdng  in  unexpectedly,  sounds  an  alarm,  rouses  the  mind  out  of 
its  calm  state,  and  directs  its  whole  attention  to  the  object,  which, 
if  agreeable,  becomes  doubly  so.  Several  circumstances  ooncur  to 
produce  that  effect:  on  the  one  hand,  the  a^tation  of  the  mind, 

*  Henoe  the  Latin  names  for  surprise,  torpor,  atUmi  ttupar» 

289.  New  objeets  Bometimes  terrible — sometiiiies  a^rreeable:  yet  novelty  not  In  itself 
disagreeable.  Novelty  msy  produce  tTo  effects— an  sgrecable  oao  directly,  a  disasveeaIHe 
one  indirectly.  .... 
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and  itB  keen  attention,  |Nr6paie  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for 
receiving  a  deep  impression :  on  the  other  hand,  the  object,  by  its 
sudden  and  unforeseen  appearance,  makes  an  impression,  not  grad- 
ually, as  expected  objects  do,  but  as  at  one  stroke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumstances  are  precisely  similar  where  the  object  is 
in  itself  disagreeable.^ 

241.  The  pleasure  ci  novelty  is  easily  distmguislied  from  that  of 
variety :  to  {Produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of  objects  is  necessary ;  the 
former  arises  from  a  circumstance  found  in  a  single  object  Again, 
where  objects,  whether  coexistent  or  in  succession,  are  sufficiently 
diversified,  the  pleasure  of  variety  is  complete,  though  every  single 
object  of  the  train  be  familiar ;  but  Jthe  pleasure  of  novelty,  direcUy 
opposite  to  forailiarity,  requires  no  diver^cation. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  effects  are  in  pro- 
portion. The  lowest  degree  is  found  in  objects  surveyed  a  second 
time  after  a  long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  case  an  object  takes  on 
some  appearance  of  novelty,  is  certain  fix>m  experience :  a  large 
building  of  many  parts  yariously  adorned,  or  an  extensive  field  em- 
bellished with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  statues,  and  other  ornaments, 
will  appear  new  oftener  tban  once :  the  memory  of  an  object  so 
complex  is  soon  lost,  of  its  parts  at  least,  or  of  their  arrangement* 
But  experience  teaches,  that  even  without  any  decay  of  remeim>rance, 
absence  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  fomiliar  object ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  because  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by 
absence :  thus  a  person  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  return- 
ing after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaintance.  And  dis- 
tance of  place  contributes  to  this  appearance,  no  less  than  distance 
of  time :  a  friend,  for  example,  after  a  short  absence  in  a  remote 
country,  has  the  same  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  returned  after  a 
longer  interval  ftoim  a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forms  a  connec- 
tion between  him  and  the  remote  country,  and  bestows  upon  him 

'  *  What  Marshal  Saxe  terms  U  ectur  humain  is  no  other  than  ibsr  oooa- 
sioned  b^  saipri^e.  It  is  owinff  to  that  cause  that  an  ambush  is  ffeneraUy  so 
destructive :  latelligence  of  it  oefbrehand  renders  it  harmless.  The  Marshal 
ffivcs  from  Caesar's  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  le  caur  hwnain. 
At  the  siese  of  Amiens  bv  the  Oauls^  Cesar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did 
not  exceed  7000  men,  ana  began  to  intrench  himself  in  such  hurry,  that  the 
Dorbarians,  judging  him  to  m  afhud,  attacked  his  intrenchments  with  great 
spirit.  Durmff  the  time  tliey  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  issued  out  with  his 
cohorts ;  and,  oy  attacking  them  unexpectealy,  struck  a  panic  that  made  them 
fly  with  precipitation^  not  a  single  man  offering  to  make  a  stand.  At  the  siege 
9t  Alosia,  the  Oauls,  infinitely  su^rior  in  number,  attacked  the  Koman  lines 
of  circmvallation,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  Ctesar  ordered  a  body  of  his 
men  to  march  out  silently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  fiank.  while  ne  witli 
another  body  did  tlie  same  on  the  odier  fiank.  The  surprise  of  being  attacked, 
when  they  expected  a  defence  only,  put  the  Oauls  into  disorder,  and  gave  an 
easy  victory  to  Cesar. 


l40.  Whether  sarpilse  be  pleasant  or  palnlVi]:  (1)  when  It  produces  vfolent  elR^cts 
(8)  wbeu  efSdds  are  less  ywkat    Why  aurpriee  has  the  offect  of  ewelttog  the  euiotfi« 
latoed  by  the  object 
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the  singularity  of  the  objects  he  has  seen.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  two  things,  equally  new  and  singular,  are  presented,  the  spec- 
tator balances  between  them ;  but  when  told  that  one  of  them  is 
the  product  of  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tates, but  clings  to  it  as  the  more  singular.  Hence  the  pi^fei^nce 
given  to  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiosities,  which  appear 
rare  in  proportion  to  their  original  distance. 

242.  The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  is  found  in 
objects  of  which  we  have  some  information  at  second  hand ;  for 
description,  though  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  altogether  re- 
move the  appearance  of  novelty  when  the  object  itself  is  pre- 
sented :  the  first  sight  of  a  lien  occasions  some  wonder  after  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  correctest  pictures  and  statues  of 
that  animal. 

A  new  object  that  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  a  known 
species,  is  an  instance  of  a  third  degree  of  novelty :  a  strong  re- 
semblance among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  prevents  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  novelty,  unless  distance  of  place  or  some  other 
circumstance  concur ',  but  where  the  resemblance  is  faint,  some  de- 
gree of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
tiaintness  of  the  resemblance. 

The  highest  degree  of  wonder  ariseth  from  unknown  objects  that 
have  no  analogy  to  any  species  we  are  acquainted  with.  Shak- 
speare,  in  a  simile,  intixxiuces  that  species  of  novelty : 

As  i^lorious  to  the  sight 
As  IS  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  uW  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  doads, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Borneo  and  JuUeL 

One  example  of  that  species  of  novelty  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  when  an  object,  altogether  new,  is  seen  by  one 
person  only,  and  but  once.  These  circumstances  heighten  re- 
markably the  emotion :  the  singulai-ity  of  the  spectator  concurs 
with  the  singularity  of  the  object,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  highest 
pitch, 

243.  In  explaining  the  effects  of  novelty,  the  place  a  being  oc- 
cupies in  the  scale  of  existence,  is  a  circumstance  that  must  not  be 
omitted.  Novelty  in  the  individuals  of  a  low  class  is  perceived 
with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  slight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  how 
ever  singular  in  its  appearance,  scarce  moves  our  wonder.  Th« 
emotion  rises  with  the  rank  of  the  object ;  and,  other  circumstanceti 

S41.  FleaSare  of  Dovdtf  dlstinpnished  from  that  of  variety. — Different  degrees  of 
novelty  and  their  effects.  The  lowest  degree.— Objects  surveyed  a  second  time  after  a 
long  interval 

942.  The  next  higher  degree  of  novelty ;  the  next ;  the  highest— Simile  from  Shato^ 
■ooare.— A  species  of  novelty  demanding  pecaliar  attention. 
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being  equal,  is  strongest,  in  the  highest  order  of  existence :  a  strange 
insect  adects  us  more  than  a  strange  vegetable ;  and  a  strange  quad- 
raped  more  than  a  strange  insect 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  those  >vho  relish  it  the  most  are  careful  to  conceal  its  influence. 
Love  of  novelty  it  is  true  prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men 
of  shallow  understanding ;  and  yet,  after  all,  why  should  one  be 
ashamed  of  indulging  a  natural  propensity?  A  distinction  will 
afford  a  satisfactory  answer.  No  man  is  ashamed  of  curiosity  when 
it  is  indulged  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer  any 
thing  merely  because  it  is  new,  shows  a  mean  taste,  which  one 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of:  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  those  who  are  deficient  iti  taste  to  prefer  things  odd,  rare,  or 
singular,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  omers.  And  in 
&ct,  that  appetite,  as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  persons 
of  a  mean  taste,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant  pleasures. 

244.  One  final  cause  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that  this  emo- 
tion is  intended  to  stimulate  our  curiosity.  Another,  somewhat 
diflRsrent,  is,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  impressions  of 
new  objects.  An  acquaintance  with  the  various  things  that  may 
affect  us,  and  with  their  properties,  is  essential  to  our  well-being : 
nor  will  a  slight  or  superficial  acquaintance  be  suflScient;  they 
ought  to  be  so  deeply  engraved  on  the  mind,  as  to  be  ready  for 
use  upon  eveiy  occasion.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  Jeep  impres- 
sion, it  is  wisely  contrived,  that  things  should  be  introduced  to  our 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  pomp  and  solemnity  productive  of  a 
vivid  emotion.  When  the  impression  is  once  foirly  made,  the  emo- 
tion of  novelty,  being  no  longer  necessary,  vauisheth  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  never  to  return,  unless  where  the  impression  happens 
to  be  obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means;  in  wnieh 
case  the  second  introduction  hath  nearly  the  same  solemnity  with 
the  first 

Designing  wisdom  is  nowhere  more  legible  than  in  this  part  <^ 
the  human  frame.  If  new  objects  did  not  affect  us  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  their  impressions  would  be  so  slight  as  scarce  to  be  of  any 
*ise  in  life :  on  the  other  hand,  did  objects  continue  to  affect  us 
ieeply  as  at  first,  the  mind  would  be  totally  engrossed  with  them, 
and  have  nc  room  left  either  for  action  or  reflection. 

The  final  cause  of  surprise  is  still  more  evident  than  of  novelty 
Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to  self-preservation ;  but  self- 
love,  which  operates  oy  means  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  impeb , 
not  the  mind  to  any  particular  object  or  from  it^  is  a  principle  too 
cool  for  a  sudden  emergency :  an  object  breaking  in  unexpectedly 
affords  no  time  for  deliberation ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  agitation  ol 

■ 

M&  Emotloii  of  wonder  riaes  witti  ttie  rank  of  its  ol^ect— Why  and  when  trs  hms 
KJhamed  of  miiositr. 
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surprise  comes  in  seasonab  y  to  rouse  self-love  into  action :  surprise: 
gives  the  alarm ;  aud,  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
>vhole  force  is  instantly  summoned  up  to  shun  or  to  prevent  it 


^■•^ 


CHAPTER    VII. 

RISIBLE    OBJECTS. 

.  245.  Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  his  powers  and  faculties  are 
soon  blunted  by  exercise.  The  returns  of  sleep,  suspending  all  ac- 
tivity, aie  not  alone  suflScient  to  preserve  him  in  vigor ;  during  his 
waking  hours,  amusement  by  intervals  is  requisite  to  unbend  his 
mind  from  serious  occupation.  To  that  end,  nature  hath  kindly 
made  a  provision  of  many  objects,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  risible,  because  they  raise  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  ex- 
pressed externally  by  laughter :  that  emotion  is  pleasant ;  and,  being 
also  mirthful,  it  most  successfully  unbends  the  mind  and  recruits  the 
spirits.  Imagination  contributes  a  part  by  multiplying  such  objects 
without  end. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  signifying,  as  may  appear  from  its 
derivation,  what  is  playsome,  sportive,  or  jocular.  Ludicrous,  there- 
fore, seems  the  genus,  of  which  risible  is  a  species,  limited  as  above 
to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

246.  However  easy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular  object, 
to  say  whether  it  be  risible  or  not,  it  seems  difficult,  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable, to  establish  any  general  character  by  which  objects  of  that 
kind  may  be  distingui^ed  from  others.  Kor  is  that  a  singular  case ; 
for,  upon  a  review,  we  find  the  same  diflSculty  in  most  of  the  articles 
already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  viewing  a  particular 
object,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little ; 
but  were  we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  under  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  these  qualities,  we  should  be  much 
gravelled.  A  separate  cause  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
risible  objects  by  a  general  character :  all  men  are  not  equally  af- 
fected by  risible  objects,  nor  the  same  man  at  all  times ;  for,  in  high 
spirits,  a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  scarce  provokes 
A  smile  in  a  grave  mood.  Risible  objects,  however,  are  circumscribed 
'within  certain  limits  which  I  shall  suggest,  without  pretending  to 
accuracy.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  observe  that  no  object  is  risible 
but  wl  at  appears  slight,  little,  of  trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothing 

'S44'FIba1  causes  of  wonder.— Designing  wisclom  fcere  shown. — ^Flnal  cause  of  surpiisek 
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QuX  is  of  irafiortance  to  our  own  interest  or  to  that  of  othei's.  A 
real  distress  raises  pity  and  therefore  cannot  be  risible ;  but  a  slight 
or  imaginary  distress,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  risible.  The  adven- 
ture of  the  fuUingsnnUs  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  risible ;  %o  ia 
the  scene  whero  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and, 
attaciiing  himself  to  the  side  by  hand  and  foi>t,  hangs  Uiere  in  terri- 
ble dismay  till  tlie  morning,  wben  he  discovers  himself  to  bt;  within 
a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nose  remarkably  long  or  short,  is  risible ; 
but  to  want  it  altogether,  fiu*  from  provoking  laughter,  raises  horrr>r 
in  the  spectator.  Secondly,  With  respect  to  works  both  of  nature 
and  uf  art,  none  of  them  are  risible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  some 
remai'kable  defect  or  excess ;  a  very  long  visage,  for  example,  or  a 
very  short  one.  Hence  nothing  just,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  pro- 
portioned, or  grand,  is  risible. 

247.  Even  from  this  slight  sketch  it  will  readily  be  conjectured 
that  the  emotion  raised  by  a  risible  object  is  of  a  nature  so  singular 
as  scai'ce  to  fiud  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other 
passion  or  emotion ;  and  the  conjecture  is  veritied  by  experience,  for 
we  scarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One 
emotion  I  must  except;  and  that  is,  contempt  raised  by  certain  im- 
proprieties :  every  improper  act  inspires  us  with  some  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper  act  be  at  the  same  time 
risible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  absurdities  are 
noted  instances,  tlie  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite 
intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a 
laugh  of  dermon  or  of  scorn.  Hence  objects  that  cause  laughter 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  they  are  eitlier  risible  or  ridic' 
ulous,  A  risible  object  is  mirthflil  only ;  a  ridiculous  object  is  both 
mirthful  and  contemptible.  The  first  raises  an  emotion  of  laughter 
that  is  altogether  pleasant ;  the  pleasant  emotion  of  laughter  raised 
by  the  other,  is  blended  with  tlie  painful  emotion  of  contempt,  and 
the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  the  emotion  (^  ridicule.  The  pain  a 
ridiculous  object  gives  me  is  resented  and  punished  by  a  laugh  ot 
derision.  A  risible  object^  on  the  othei'  hand,  gives  me  no  pain ;  it  is 
altc^ther  pleasant  by  a  certain  sort  of  titillation,  which  is  expressed 
externally  by  mirthful  lauj^ter.  Ridicule  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained afterwards ;  the  present  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
emotion. 

Risible  objects  are  so  common,  and  so  well  understood,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consume  paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few 
Allowing  examples : 

Ibhiaf,  I  do  ren.embor  bim  at  Clemen t*s  inn,  like  a  mnn  made  nfter  snpprr 
of  a  cheoAe-parin^.  W  hen  he  was  unked,  he  waa  for  ull  the  woi  Id  like  a  forked 
radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  opon  it  with  a  knife. 

Second  Part,  B4nry  IK  Act  HI.  Sc.  5. 

fML  Mfhj  difllcBit  to  dletinfntsh  risible  objects  bya  general  cfaarscter.~Two  limits  ns- 
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The  foregoing  is  of  disproportion.    The  following  examples  are 
of  slight  or  imaginary  mistbrtunes : 

FaUtaff,  Go  fetch  tne  a  qnart  of  sack ;  pnt  n  toast  in  H.  Have  T  lirad  to  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  burrow  of  butclier's  offul,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
TliaineA  !  Well,  if  1  be  served  such  another  trick,  rll  have  niv  brains  t^i'en  out 
and  bntterM  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  ^itl.  The  rogues  slided 
me  into  the  river  witli  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drownM  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies,  &t\een  i'  th'  litter:  and  you  may  know  by  nay  size  that  1  have 
a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking:  if  the  Dottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
down.  1  had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the  shore  was  sheivy  and  shallow ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor:  for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thin^  ahoald  I 
have  been  when  I  nad  been  swellM  \  1  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mum- 
my. Merry  Wvm»  ofWindwr^  Act  111.  So.  15. 

FaUtajf.  Nay,  ^ou  shall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what  I  have  suffered  to  bring 
this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in 
the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  shoulders, 
met  tlie  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice 
what  they  had  in  their  basket.  1  quaked  for  fear,  lost  the  lunatic  knave  would 
have  searched  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaiumg  he  should  oe  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well,  on  went  be  tor  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark 
the  sequel.  Master  Brook.  1  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  egregious  deaths ; 
first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether; 
next,  to  be  compassed  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
pointj  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
stinking  clothes  that  fVetted  in  their  own  grease.  Think  ot  that,  a  man  of  my 
kidney;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  contin- 
iial  dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the 
height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge^ 
like  a  horse-^hoe;  think  of  that;  hissing  hot;  think  of  that,  Master  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  WindwTy  Act  III.  Sc.  17. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

BBSEMBLANCE   AND   DISSIMILITUDE, 

248.  Ha  VINO  discussed  those  qualities  and  circumstances  of  singU 
objects  that  seem  peculiarly  connected  with  criticism,  we  proceed, 
accoixiing  to  the  method  proposed  in  the  chapter  of  beauty,  to  th« 
relations  of  objects,  beginning  with  the  relations  of  resemblance  and 
dissimilitude. 

The  connection  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around  him,  re- 
quires some  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  powers,  and  their 
qualities,  for  regulating  his  conduct  For  acquiring  a  branch  of 
knowledge  so  essential  to  our  well-being,  motives  alone  of  reason 
and  interest  are  not  sufficient :  nature  hath  providently  superadded 
curiosity,  a  vigorous  propensity,  which  never  is  at  rest.  This  pro- 
■ »  III  . 

S47.  Emodon  raised  by  risible  obJectB  not  blended  with  otiier  emotions;  except  whatf— 
Two  kinds  of  objects  causing  laughter.— Define  en.ition  excited  by  a  rUiOU  oqjeet;  by  t 
*'idicttl<m8  ona    Examples  from  Bhakspeare. 
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pensitj  attaches  us  to  every  new  object  (see  chapter  vi.) ;  and  in- 
cites us  to  compare  objects,  in  order  to  discover  their  differences  and 
resemblances. 

Kesemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  difterent  kinds,  ai'e  too  obvious  and  familiar  to 
gratity  our  curiosity  in  any  degree :  its  gratification  lies  in  discover- 
ing diffei^nces  among  things  where  resemblance  prevails,  and  re- 
semblances where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  individ- 
uals of  the  same  kind  of  plants  or  animals  is  deemed  a  discoveiy ; 
while  the  many  particulars  in  which  they  agree  are  neglected :  and 
in  different  kinds,  any  resemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without  at* 
tending  to  the  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ. 

249.  A  comparison,  however,  may  be  too  £Gtr  stretched.  When 
differences  or  resemblances  are  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  they 
appear  slight  and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reason  will  not  be  relished 
by  a  man  of  taste :  yet  such  propensity  is  there  to  gratify  passion, 
curiosity  in  particular,  that  even  among  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparisons  too  slight  to  afford  satisfaction.  Hence  tlie  frequent 
instances  among  logicians  of  distinctions  without  any  solid  ditier- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  frequent  instances  among  poets  and  orators,  of 
similes  without  any  just  resemblance.  Shakspeare,  with  uncommon 
humor,  ridicules  such  disposition  to  simile-making,  by  putting  in  the 
mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  resemblance  that  will  Ulustrate  the  point 
before  us : 

FhtdUn,  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is  pom :  I  tell  you,  Cap- 
tain, if  yon  look  in  the  maps  of  the  orld,  1  warrant  tiiat  you  sail  find,  in  the 
oompurisons  between  Maoedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situutionB,  look  you, 
b  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  in 
Monmouth :  it  ia  culled  Wy6  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  wtiat  is 
the  name  of  the  other  river:  but  it  is  all  one,  His  as  like  as  my  fiujifcrs  to  my 
fluffers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  yon  mark  AlexanderV'lifo  well,  Harry 
of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  afler  it  inditterent  well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  an 
things.  Alexander,  God  knows,  and  ^ou  know,  in  his  rages,  and'  his  furies, 
and  ilia  wraths,  and  his  cholars,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  hia 
indignations ;  and  also  being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales 
and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend  Cly tus. 

Gower,  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never  killed  any  of  his  fViends. 

FhsUen.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the  tales  out  of  my 
mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished.  I  speak  but  in  figures,  and  comparisons 
of  it:  as  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Cly  tus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cu}«;  »o 
also  Harry  Monmouth,  l^ing  in  his  right  wits  ana  his  good  judgments,  turned 
away  the  fat  knight  with  the  great  nelly  doublet;  he  was  full  of  jests,  and 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  nu>clu :  1  have  forgot  his  name. 

Oowr,  Sir  John  Fnlstaff. 

FlutUm,  That  ia  he :  1  tell  you  there  is  good  men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

JOnff  Btnrjf  V.  Aol  IV.  8c.  18. 

260.  Instruction,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  comparison ;  but 
that  it  is  not  the  only  end  will  be  evident  fi*om  considering,  that  a 

t4&  What  relations  of  objects  to  be  considerwl.—What  provision  1b  made  for  securtaf 
oor  acquaintance  with  aarrounUing  ol^ects?— Why  flow  curiosity  invite  us  to  eouiparu  ob 
jectst— Where  does  curiosity  prunrnt  us  to  look  f>r  ditferenoos  and  reaomblanoes  f 

849.  A  comparison  may  be  streicoed  too  flir.    Exunple. 
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O0tnparison  may  be  empbjed:  with  suceesa  to  put  a  subject  in  a 
strong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea  is  fonned  of  a  man's  courage^ 
by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  lion ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  im: 
agination,  by  comparing  it  to  a  river  ovei'flowing  its  banks,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  course.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
contrast :  a  man  in  prosperity  becomes  more  sensible  of  bis  happi- 
ness by  opposing  his  condition  to  that  of  a  person  in  want  of  bread, 
Thu«  comparison  is  subservient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philosophy : 
and,  with  respect  to  both,  the  foregoing  observation  holds  equally, 
that  resemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  different  kinds^  have  no  etiect :  such  a  comparison 
neither  tends  to  gratity  our  curiosity,  nor  to  set  the  objects  compared 
in  a  stronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a  palace,  similar  in  shape, 
size,  and  furniture,  make  separately  as  good  a  figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applic£^ble  to  two  similar  copart- 
ments  in  a  garden :  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  a  regular  building  to 
a  fall  of  water,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even  a  little 
dog  to  a  large  horse,  and  the  contrast  will  piXKiuce  no  ^ect.  But 
a  resemblance  between  objects  of  different  kinds,  and  a  difference, 
between  objects  of  the  same  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening 
effect.  The  poets,  such  of  then^  as  have  a  just  taste,  draw  all  their 
similes  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  widely  from  the  principal 
subject ;  and  they  never  attempt  the  contrast  but  where  the  things^ 
have  a  common  genus  and  a  resemblance  in  the  capital  circum- 
stances :  place  together  a  large  and  a  small  sized  animal  of  the  same 
species,  the  one  will  appear  gi'eater,  the  other  less,  than  when  viewed 
separately :  when  we  oppose  beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a 
greater  ffgure  .by  the  comparison.  We  compare  the  dress,  of  differ- 
ent nations  with  curiosity,  but  without  suiprise ;  because  they  have 
no  such  resemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as  to  please  us  by  contrast- 
ing the  smaller  parts.  But  a  new  cut  of  a  sleeve  or  of  a  pocket  en- 
chants by  its  novelty,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie  former  &shion,  raises 
some  degree  c^  surprise. 

251.  That  resemblance  and  dissimilitude  have  an  enlivening  effect 
upon  objects  of  sight,  is  made  sufficiently  evident ;  and  that  they 
have  the  same  effect  upon  objects  of  the  other  senses,  is  also  certain. 
Nor  is  that  law  confined  to  the  external  senses ;  for  characters  con- 
trasted make  a  greater  figure  by  the  opposition :  lago,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Othello^  says, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are  nowhere  more 
successfully  contrasted  than  in  Shakspeare  : 


260.  The  chief  end  of  eomparlson:  what  other  end  ?--How  do  we  convey  a  atroiig  idea 
»f  a  man's  courage :  of  a  man^  doguenco  f^-Seeemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kin4  • 
and  dissimilitude  among  objects  of  a  different  kind.    The  converse  of  this. 
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JSaCfpMf*.  My  Uege,  I  did  deny  no  priAoners ; 
'  Bat  1  remember,  when  the  fight  was  dout!, 

When  1  was  drjr  with  rajre,  and  extreme  toil. 

Breathless  and  taint,  leaning  upon  my  a  word.       « 

Camo  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  trimly  dresaM, 

Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new-reaped, 

ShowM  like  a  stiibble-land  ut  harvest-home. 

He  waa  perfumed  like  n  milliner ; 

And  'iwixt  hi:«  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box.  which  ever  and  anon 

Ue  tfave  hia  no!)A;->and  still  he  smiled,  and  talked: 

Ana  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

lie  ciUlM  th«'m  untaught  kHAToa,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  an  handsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility  1 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questionM  me :  amon^  the  resL  demanded 

My  prisMers,  in  your  Majesty^s  behalf. 
!  I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wound,  being  gall*d 

To  be  30  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  mv  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Answer'a  negleotingly,  I  know  not  what : 

He  should,  or  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad, 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds ;  (Goa  save  the  mark !) 

And  telling  me,  tlie  sov^roignest  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was^ 

This  villuinous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
.  Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

7  8o  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

First  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  I.  So.  4. 

Passions  and  emotions  are  also  inflamed  by  comparison.  A  man  of 
high  rank  humbles  the  bystanders,  even  to  annihilate  them  in  their 
own  opinion :  Caesar,  beholding  the  statue  of  Alexander,  was  greatly 
mollified,  that  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  when  Alexander  died, 
i\  he  had  not  peiforraed  one  memorable  action. 

252.  Our  opinions  also  are  much  influenced  by  comparison.  A 
man  whose  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary  standard,  is  reputed  richer 
than  he  is  in  reality ;  and  wisdom  or  weakness,  if  at  all  remarkable 
in  an  individual,  is  generally  cai'ried  beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  present  distress  is  heightened  by 

contrasting  it  with  his  former  happiness. 

Could  I  forget 
^  What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  1  am  destined  to.    l*m  not  the  first 
That  liave  been  wretched :  but  to  think  how  much 
I  have  been  happier.  Soytihem,  I. 

The  distress  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an  indifferent  inn 
agreeable ;  and  in  tiavelling,  when  the  road  is  goo<l,  and  the  hoi'se- 
man  well  covered,  a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  by  making  him 
Bensible  how  snug  he  1^ 

-961.  Characters  contrasted  make  a  greater  l^re  by  the  oppositton.    £za]np1e8.>-Pa* 
■loDs  and  emotl  ma  inflamed  by  comptfison.— Cinar  beholding  Alezandorli  atatneL 
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The  same  effect  is  equally  remarkable  when  a  man  opposes  hia 
condition  to  that  of  others.  A  ship  tossed  about  in  a  storm,  makes 
the  spectator  reflect  upon  his  own  ease  and  security,  and  puts  these 
in  the  strongest  light.  A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives 
him  a  more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappiness,  and  of  course  makes 
him  more  unhappy.  Satan  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  has  the  following  exclamation  : 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  round, 

If  I  could  I'oy  in  au^ht,  sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  ana  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plaina. 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd, 

Bocks,  dens,  and  caves  1  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

FaradiM  LoH,  Book  IX.  1. 114. 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  the  wise  man  porta  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus: 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  bunish  thee ; 
But  thou  the  King.    Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honor ; 
And  not,  the  King  exiled  thee.    Or  suppose, 
Dovouring  pestilence  hungs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go^st,  not  whence  thou  comest. 
Suppose  the  smging  birds,  musicians; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread^st,  the  presence-floor ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance. 
For  snarling  Sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

£ulinobroke»  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wullow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer^s  lieat? 
Oh,  no  I  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

King  liichard  II,  Act  I.  Sc.  S. 

253.  The  appearance  of  danger  gives  sometimes  pleasure,  some- 
times pain.  A  timorous  person  upon  the  battlements  of  a  high 
tower,  is  seized  with  fear,  which  even  the  consciousness  of  security 
cannot  dissipate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head,  this  situation  has  a 
contrary  effect ;  the  appearance  of  danger  heightens,  by  opposition, 
the  consciousness  of  security,  and  consequently,  the  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  secuiity:  here  the  feeling  resembles  that  above  men* 
tioned,  occasioned  by  a  ship  laboring  in  a  stoiin. 

852.  Opinions  Inflaenoed  by  comparison  — Opinion  of  the  wealth  of  a  rich  man,  AcJ^ 
Rffeet  of  opposing  our  conUitiim  to  that  of  others.— A  man  in  griet— Satan  Barveylnn 
Paradise.— Quotation  from  Bichard  IL 
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The  effect  of  magnifying  or  lessening  objects  by  :  neans  of  com- 
|>arison  is  so  familiar,  that  no  philosopher  has  thought  of  searching 
for  a  cause.  The  obscurity  of  the  object  may  possibly  have  con- 
tributed to  their  silence ;  but  luckily,  we  discover  the  caase  to  be  a 
principle  unfolded  above,  which  is  the  influence  of  passion  over  our 
opinions.     (Chapter  ii.  part  r.) 

254.  We  have  had  occasion  to  see  many  illustrious  effects  of  that 
(Singular  power  of  passion  ;  and  that  the  magnifying  or  diminishing 
objects  by  means  of  comparison  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  will 
evidently  appear  by  reflecting  in  what  manner  a  spectator  is  affected 
when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  first  time  placed  beside  a  very 
small  one  of  the  same  species.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  animals,  which  is  so  great  as  to 
occasion  surpiise ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  magnifying  its 
object,  makes  us  conceive  the  difiG^rence  to  be  the  greatest  that  can 
be :  we  see,  or  seem  to  see,  the  one  animal  extremely  little,  and  the 
other  extremely  large.  The  emotion  of  surprise  arising  fix)m  any 
unusual  resemblance,  serves  equally  to  explam  why  at  first  view  we 
are  apt  to  think  such  resemblance  more  entire  than  it  is  in  reality. 
And  it  must  not  escape  observation,  that  the  circumstances  of  more 
and  less,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  comparison,  raise  a  per^ 
ception  so  indistinct  and  vague  as  to  &cilitate  the  effect  described : 
we  have  no  mental  standai'd  of  great  and  little,  nor  of  the  several 
degrees  of  any  attribute ;  and  the  mind  thus  unrestrained,  is  naturally 
disposed  to  indulge  its  suiprise  to  the  utmost  extent 

255.  To  explain  the  influence  of  comparison  upon  the  mind,  by 
a  &miliar  example :  take  a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  linen  tolerably 
white,  and  compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  same  kind :  the 
judgment  we  formed  of  the  first  object  is  instantly  varied ;  and  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  finding  it  less  white  than  was  thought,  pro- 
duceth  a  hasty  conviction  that  it  is  much  less  white  than  it  is  in 
reality :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its  place 
a  deep  black,  the  surprise  occasioned  by  that  new  circumstance  car- 
ries us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  object  first 
mentioned  to  be  a  pure  white :  and  thus  experience  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  that  our  emotions  have  an  influence  even  upon  our 
eyesight  Hiis  experiment  leads  to  a  general  observation,  That 
whatever  is  found  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  was  expected,  is 
judged  to  be  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence 
a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what  we  wi^  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

256.  The  comparisons  employed  by  poets  and  orators  are  of  the 

■  ■  ■  — — — _— . —  ' —     '  t  ■ ' 

S58w  Appearance  of  danger. 

854k  The  effect  of  magnifying  or  lessening  objects  "by  comparison,  explained. — Effect  ol 
seeing;  fi>r  the  first  time,  a  v^ry  large  animal  placed  lieside  a  very  small  one  of  the  same 
^MClea— The  emotion  of  surprise  arising  from  any  anasual  resembUneo. 

1G&  Inflaonoe  of  comparison  on  the  mind  illustrated. — Qeneral  observation ;  oonunon 
■Itffloc^ 
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kind  last  mentioned ;  for  it  is  always  a  known  object  tbat  is  to  be 
magnified  or  lessened.  The  former  is  effected  by  likening  it  to  some 
grand  object,  or  by  contrasting  it  with  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
To  eflPectuate  the  latter,  the  method  must  be  reversed:  the  object 
must  be  contrasted  with  something  superior  to  it,  or  likened  to 
something  inferior.  The  whole  effect  is  produced  upon  the  principal 
object,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  mnk,  or  depressed 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effects  that  any  unusual  resemblance  or 
dissimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  cause  has  been  mentioned  but 
surprise;  and  to  prevent  confilsion,  it  was  proper  to  discuss  that 
cause  first  But  surprise  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  effect  described : 
another  concurs  which. operates  perhaps  not  less  powerfully,  namely, 
a  pinciple  in  human  nature  that  lies  still  in  obscurity,  not  having 
been  unfolded  by  any  writer,  though  its  effects  are  extensive ;  and 
as  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  following  description.  Every  man  who  studies  himself 
or  others,  must  be  sensible  of  a  tendency  or  propensity  in  the  mind, 
to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their 
full  perfection.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  display  that  propensity 
upon  natural  q)erations,  which  are  seldom  left  imperfect ;  but  in 
the  operations  of  art,  it  hath  great  scope  :  it  impels  us  to  persevere 
in  our  own  work,  and  to  wish  for  the  completion  of  what  another  if* 
doing :  we  feel  a  sensible  pleasure  when  the  woik  is  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  and  our  ^ain  is  no  less  sensible  when  we  are  disappointed. 
Hence  our  uneasiness,  when  an  interesting  story  is  broke  oft  in  the 
middle,  when  a  piece  of  music  ends  without  a  'close,  or  when  a 
building  or  garden  is  left  unfinished.  The  same  propensity  operates 
in  making  collections,  such  as  the  whole  works  good  and  bad  of 
any  author.  A  certain  penson  attempted  to  collect  prints  of  all  the 
capital  paintings,  and  succeeded  except  as  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere 
remarks,  that  an  anxious  search  was  made  for  these ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  set.* 

257.  The 'final  cause  of  the  propensity  is  an  additional  proof  of 
its  existence :  human  works  are  of  no  significancy  till  they  be  com- 
pleted; and  reason  is  not  always  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to 
indolence:  some  prfnciple  over  and  above  is  necessary,  to  excite 
our  industry,  and  to  prevent  our  stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
course. 

*  The  examples  above  given,^  are  of  things  that  can  be  carried  to  an  end  or 
oondasion.  Bat  the  same  uneasiness  is  perceptible  with  respect  to  things  that 
admit  not  any  conclusion :  witness  a  series  that  has  no  end,  commonly  called 
an  infinite  seriee.  The  mind  moving  along  such  a  series,  begins  soon  to  fee. 
an  uneasiness,  which  becomes  more  and  more  sensible,  in  continuing  its  pro- 
gress without  hope  of  an  end. 

25d.  How  poets  and  orators  magnify  a  known  object ;  how  they  depress  it — Snrprise^ 
not  the  only  canse  of  the  effect  whTch  any  nnasQalTeeemblance  or  dissimilitnde  hat  nptm 
(lie  miud-^Another  cause  described.— Orcat  scope  in  operations  of  art.    Examples 
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We  need  not  lose  time  to  descri1)e  the  co-operation  of  the  fore- 
going propensity  with  surprise,  in  producing  the  effect  that  follows 
any  unusual  resemblance  or  dissimilitude.  Surprise  first  operates, 
and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  beyond 
truth.  The  propensity  we  have  been  describing  carries  us  stiJl 
farther ;  for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilitude  is  complete.  We  need  no  better  illustration, 
than  the  resemblance  that  is  fancied  in  some  pebbles  to  a  ti-ee  or  an 
insect ;  which  resemblance,  however  faint  in  reality,  is  conceived  tc 
be  wonderfully  perfect  The  tendency  to  complete  a  resemblance 
acting  jointly  with  surprise,  carries  the  mind  sometimes  so  far,  as 
even  to  presume  upon  ftiture  events.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled 
Phineides,  tfao6e  unhappy  women,  seeing  the  place  where  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  be  slain,  cried  out  with  anguish,  *'  They  now 
saw  their  cruel  destiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  plade, 
being  the  same  where  they  had  been  exposed  in  their  infancy." 
{Arisioth,  Poet  cap.  17.) 

The  propensity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  perfection,  not  only 

co-operates  with  surprise  to  deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itself  is  able  to 

produce  that  effect     Of  this  we  see  many  instances  where  there  is 

no  place  for  surprise ;  and  the  first  I  shall  give  is  of  resemblance. 

Unumquodque  eodem  mode  dksolvitur  quo  colligatum  est,  is  a  maxim 

in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  for  tying  and 

.  loosing,  building  and  demoHshing,  are  acts  opposite  to  each  other, 

['  and  are  performed  by  opposite  means :  but  when  these  acts  are 

connected  by  their  relation  to  the  same  subject,  their  connection 

leads  us  to  imagine  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  them,  which  by 

the  foregoing  propensity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  next  instance  shall  be  of  contrast.     Addison  observes,  **  That 

the  palest  features  look  «he  most  agreeable  in  white ;  that  a  face 

V  which  is  overflushed  iippears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet ; 

)  and  that  a  dark  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 

hood."     (Spectator,  No.  265.)     The  foregoing  propensity  serves  to 

account  for  these  appearances ;  to  make  which  evident  one  of  the 

cases  shall  suffice.    A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  (^proaehes 

to  black  :  when  these  colors  appear  together,  theii*  opposition  strike's 

OS :  and  the  propensity  we  have  to  complete  the  opposition  makes 

the  darkness  of  complexion  vanish  out  of  sight 

.  **68.  The  operation  of  this  propensity,  even  where  there  is  no 

;  ground  for  surprise,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or  conviction :  so 

I  powerful  it  is,  as  to  make  us  sometimes  proceed  to  action,  in  order 

to  complete  a  resemblance  or  dissimilitude.    If  this  appear  obscui^e, 

it  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  instances.    Upon  what  prin- 

,  ciple  is  the  lex  tcUionis  founded,  OtheT  than  to  make  ^e  punishment 

i  i ■■ ^-- 

857.  Final  cause  of  this  tendency  of  mind.— Its  co-operation  with  sarpriso  to  decelTa 
'  tho  mind.— The  same  efRect  without  the  aid  of  surprise.— Maxim  of  Koma:L  law.— Iiinlautw 
of  contrast  j^ven  by  Addison. 
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resemble  the  rniscbief  ?  Reason  dictates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
couformity  or  resemblance  between  a  crime  and  its  punishment ; 
and  the  foregoing  propensity  impels  us  to  make  the  resemblance  as 
complete  as  possible.  Titus  Livius,  under  the  influence  of  that  pro- 
pensity, accounts  for  a  certain  punishment  by  a  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  crime,  too  subtile  for  common  apprehension.  Treating  of 
Mettus  Fuflfetius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  treachery  to  the 
Romans  his  allies^  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  ho 
puts  the  following  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  who 
decreed  the  punishment  '^Mette  Fuffeti,  inquit,  si  ipse  discere 
posses  fidem  ac  foedera  servare,  vivo  tibi  ea  disciplina  a  me  adhibita 
esset  Nunc,  quoniam  tuum  insanabile  ingenium  est^  at  tu  tuo 
supplicio  doce  humanum  genus,  ea  sancta  credere,  quae  a  te  violata 
sunt.  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum  inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem 
ancipitem  gessisti,  ita  jam  corpus  passim  distrahendum  dabis.''  (Lib. 
i.  sect.  28.)^  By  the  same  influence,  the  sentence  is  often  executed 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  E^stheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  inner 
room  of  the  supposed  palace,  to  sufier  death  where  he  murdered 
Agamemnon.  Shakspeare,  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  less 
profound  than  extensive,  has  not  overlooked  this  propensity : 

OtIUGo.  Get  me  Bome  poison,  la^o,  thi8  ni^ht ;  V\\  not  expastulate  with  her, 
lest  her  bod^  and  her  beuuty  unprovide  my  mind  agiiin  ;  this  ni^ht,  lugo. 

logo.  Do  It  not  with  poison ;  strangle  her  hi  bed,  even  in  the  bed  she  hath 
oontaminated. 

Othello,  Good,  good:  The  justice  of  it  pleases :  very  );ood. 

Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

Warwiek,  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head, 
Yoar  father's  liead,  which  Olitford  placed  there. 
Instead  whereof  let  his  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Third  PaH  of  Bmry  VL  Act  II.  So.  9. 

Persons  in  their  last  moments  are  generally  seized  with  an  anxiety 
to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the  Amynta  of  Tasso,  the  lover, 
hearing  that  his  mistress  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  expresses  a. 
desire  to  die  the  same  death.     (Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 

259.  Upon  the  subject  in  general  I  have  two  remarks  to  add. 
The  first  concenis  resemblance,  which,  when  too  entire,  hath  no 
effect,  however  difierent  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be.     The 

*  ["  Mettus  Fnffetius,  if  you  were  capable  of  learning  to  preserve  faith,  and 
a  regard  to  treaties,  I  should  suffer  you  to  live  and  supply  you  with  instruc- 
tions ;  but  your  disposition  is  incurable.  Let  your  punishment,  then,  teach 
mankind  to  consider  those  things  as  sacred  which  you  have  dared  to  violate. 
As.  therefore,  you  lately  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the  interests  of  the 
Fidenatians  and  of  the  Bomans,  so  shall  you  now  have  your  body  divided  and 
torn  in  pieces." — BaJcer^s  Livy,  B.  i.  sec.  28.] 

258.  This  propensUr  often  prompts  to  action ;  to  complete  a  resemblance  or  cAsvimill* 
tnde.— Punishment  of  Mettus  FniTetins.— Case  of  Eglstheiis:  words  of  Othello;  «l 
W^arwick. 
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remark  is  applicable  to  works  of  art  only ;  for  natural  objects  of 
diiferent  kinds  have  scarce  ever  an  entire  resemblance.  To  give  an 
example  in  a  work  of  art,  marble  is  a  Bort  of  matter  veiy  different 
from  what  composes  an  animal ;  and  marble  cut  into  a  human 
figure  produces  great  pleasure  by  the  resemblance ;  but,  if  a  nutrble 
statue  be  colored  like  a  picture,  the  resemblance  is  so  entire,  as  at  a 
distance  to  make  the  statue  appear  a  person :  we  discover  the  mis- 
take when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other  emotion  is  raised,  but  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  the  deception.  The  figure  still  appears  a  real 
person,  rather  than  an  imitation ;  and  we  must  use  refiection  to 
correct  the  mistake.  This  cannot  happen  in  a  picture ;  for  the  re- 
semblance can  never  be  so  entire  as  to  disguise  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contrast  Emotions  make  the  great- 
est figure  when  contrasted  in  succession ;  but  the  succession  ought 
neither  to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  slow :  if  too  slow,  the  effect 
of  contrast  becomes  fiunt  by  the  distance  of  the  emotions ;  and  if 
rapid,  no  single  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itself  to  its  fiill  size, 
but  is  stifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  by  a  succeeding  emotion.  The 
funeral  oration  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  upon  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, is  a  perfect  hodge-podge  of  cheertul  and  melancholy  repre- 
sentations, following  each  other  in  the  quickest  succession.  Opposite 
emotions  are  best  telt  in  succession ;  but  each  emotion  separately 
should  be  raised  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another  be  introduced. 

260.  What  is  above  laid  down  will  enable  us  to  determine  a  very 
important  question  concerning  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts 
namely,  Whether  ought  similar  emotions  to  succeed  each  other,  Ok 
dissimilar !  The  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  most 
part  too  nearly  related  to  make  a  figure  by  resemblance ;  and  for 
that  reason  their  succession  ought  to  be  regulated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  contrast.  This  holds  confessedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  com- 
positions ;  and  the  best  writers,  led  perhaps  by  taste  more  than  by 
reasoning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beauty.  It  holds  equally  in 
music :  in  the  same  cantata,  all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are 
within  the  power  of  music  may  not  only  be  indulged,  but,  to  make 
the  greatest  figure,  ou^t  to  be  contrasted.  In  guxlening,  there  is 
an  additional  reason  for  the  rule :  the  emotions  raised  by  that  art 
are  at  best  so  faint  that  every  artifice  should  be  employed  to  give 
them  their  utmost  vigor.  A  field  may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  sweet, 
gay,  neat,  wild,  melancholy  scenes ;  and  when  these  are  viewed  in 
succession,  grandcir  ought  to  be  contrasted  with  neatness,  regularity 
with  wildness,  and  gayety  with  melancholy,  so  as  that  each  emotion 
may  succeed  its  opposite :  nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in 
the  succession  rude  uncultivated  spots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themselves  are  disagreeable,  but  in  succession  hei^'hten  the 


8M.  Bemark  eoncerninsr  reaembUiice.    Example.— Semirk  oonceming  oontmt— Bak 
for  the  socoession  of  emotions  In  contrast 
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feeling  of  the  agreeable  objects ;  and  we  have  natare  for  our  guide, 
which,  in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  often  intermixes  rugged 
rocks,  dirty  marshes,  and  barren  stony  heaths.  The  greatest  mastem 
of  music  have  the  same  view  in  their  'compositions :  the  second  part 
of  an  Italian  song  seldom  conveys  any  sentiment ;  and,  by  its  harsh- 
ness, seems  purposely  contrived  to  give  a  greater  relish  for  the  inter- 
esting parts  of  die  composition. 

261.  A  small  garden  comprehended  under  a  single  view,  affords 
little  opportunity  for  that  embeUishment.  Dissimilar  emotions  re- 
quire different  tones  of  mind,  and  therefore  in  conjunction  can  never 
be  pleasant  (see  chapter  ii.  part  iv.)  :  gayety  and  sweetness  may  be 
combined,  or  wildness  and  gloominess,  but  a  composition  of  gayety 
and  gloominess  is  distasteftil.  The  rude  uncultivated  compartment 
of  forze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden  hath  a  good  effect  in  the 
succession  of  objects ;  but  a  spot  of  that  nature  would  be  insufferable 
in  the  midst  of  a  polished  parterre  or  flower-pot.  A  garden,  there- 
fore, if  not  of  great  extent,  admits  not  dissimilar  emotions ;  and  in 
ornamenting  a  small  garden,  the  safest  course  is  to  confine  it  to  a 
single  expression.  For  the  same  reason  a  landscape  ought  also  to 
be  confined  to  a  single  expression  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in 
painting  that,  if  the  subject  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  fi'om  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning  that  a  garden  near 
a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  solitude.  The  solitariness  again 
of  a  waste  country  ought  to  be  contrasted  in  forming  a  garden ;  no 
temples,  no  obscure  walks ;  but  jets  d^eau,  cascades,  objects  active, 
gay,  and  splendid.  Nay,  such  a  garden  should  in  some  measure 
avoid  imitating  nature  by  taking  on  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
regularity  and  art,  to  show  the  busy  hand  of  man,  which,  in  a  waste 
country,  has  a  fine  effect  by  contrast. 

262.  It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  above  (chapter  ii. 
part  iv.),  that  wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mixture  with 
grandeur.  Dissimilar  emotions  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  slow  suc- 
cession ;  but  in  a  rapid  succession,  which  approaches  to  coexistence, 
they  will  not  be  relished :  in  the  midst  of  a  labored  and  elevated 
description  of  a  battie,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is 
cwlainly  out  of  its  place.  \^neid,  vii.  298.) 

It  would,  however,  be  too  austere  to  banish  altogether  ludicrous 
images  from  an  epic  poem.  In  its  more  familiar  tones  a  ludicrous 
scene  many  be  introduced  without  impropriety.  This  is  done  by 
Virgil  in  a  foot-race  (^n.  lib.  v.) ;  the  circumstances  of  which,  not 
excepting  the  ludicrous  part,  are  copied  from  Homer.  (Iliad, 
Book  xxiii.  1.  YSO.)     After  a  fit  of  merriment  we  are,  it  is  true,  the 

360.  Ought  similar  or  dissimilar  emotipns  (raised  by  the  fine  arts)  to  succeed  each  other  f 
— Sacceesion  by  contrast  sought  by  epic  and  dramatic  writers ;  by  composers  of  music; 
by  gardeners.— Kalian  songs. 

^1.  Emotions  proper  to  be  excited  in  embellishing  a  lar^  compared  with  a  small  gar 

u.- A.  t;ardpu  in  a  city;  in  a  solitary  region. 
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ksA  disposed  to  the  serious  and  sublime ;  but  then  a  ludicrous  scene, 
by  unbending  the  mind  from  severe  application  to  more  interesting 
subjects,  may  prevent  iati£:ue  and  preserve  our  relish  entire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY. 

263.  Thb  necessary  succession  of  perceptions  may  be  examined 
in  two  different  views ;  one  with  respect  to  order  and  connection, 
and  one  with  respect  to  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  first  view  it 
is  handled  above  (chapter  i.),  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  second. 
The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete  with  things  no  less  remarkable  for 
thoir  variety  than  for  their  number ;  these,  unfolded  by  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  external  sense,  furnish  the  mind  with  many  per- 
ceptions, which,  joined  with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  ol 
reflection,  form  a  complete  train  that  has  not  a  gap  or  iatervaL 
This  train  of  perceptions  and  ideas  depends  very  little  on  will.  The 
mind,  as  has  been  observed  (Locke,  Book  ii.  chap.  1 4),  is  so  consti* 
tuted  "  that  it  can  by  no  effort  break  off  the  succession  of  its  ideas, 
nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed  upon  the  same  object :"  we  can  ar- 
rest a  perception  in  its  course ;  we  can  shorten  its  natural  duration 
to  make  room  for  another ;  we  can  vary  the  succession  by  change 
of  place  or  of  amusement;  and  we  can  in  some  measure  prevent 
variety  by  frequently  recalHng  the  same  object  after  short  intervals ; 
but  still  there  must  be  a  succession  and  a  change  from  one  percep- 
tion to  another.  By  artificial  means  the  succession  may  be  retarded 
or  accelerated,  may  be  rendered  more  various  or  mora  uniform,  but 
in  one  shape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

264.  The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary  course,  is  not  always 
uniform  in  its  motion;  there  are  natural  causes  that  accelerate  or 
retard  it  considerably.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  mind.  One  man  is  distinguished  from  another  by  no 
circumstance  more  remarkably  than  his  train  of  perceptions :  to  a 
cold  languid  temper  belongs  a  slow  course  of  perceptions,  which  oc- 
casions a  dullness  of  apprehension  and  sluggishness  in  action ;  to  a 
warm  temper,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  a  quick  course  of  peroep- 
tious,  which  occasions  quickness  of  apprehension  and  activity  in 
business.     The  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  especially,  are  observed 

S62.  Wit  and  ridlenle  wlUi  respect  to  grandeur.— Eemarks  on  Ytrgil. 
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to  be  more  cool  and  deliberate  than  tbe  Europeans :  may  oot  the 
reason  be  that  heat  enervates  by  exhausting  the  spirits  ?  and  that  a 
ceilain  degree  of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bra^ring 
the  fibres,  ruuseth  the  mind,  and  produceth  a  brisk  circulation  of 
thought,  accompanied  with  vigor  in  action  ?  In  youth  is  observable 
a  quicker  succession  of  perceptions  than  in  old  age ;  and  hence,  in 
youth,  a  remarkable  avidity  tor  variety  of  amusements,  which  in 
riper  years  give  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  sedate  occupation. 
This  qualifies  men  of  middle  age  for  business,  where  activity  is  r^ 
quired,  but  with  a  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  variety. 
In  old  age,  a  slow  and  languid  succession  makes  variety  unnecessary ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  are  generally  gov- 
erned by  an  habitual  uniformity.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  heat,  in  the  imagination  and  temper,  is 
always  connected  with  a  brisk  flow  of  perceptions. 

265.  The  natural  rate  of  succession  depends  also  in  some  degree 
upon  the  particular  perceptions  that  compose  the  train.  An  agree- 
able object^  taking  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  occasions  a  slower  sucr 
cession  than  when  the  objects  are  indifferent :  grandeur  and  novelty 
Rx  the  attention  for  a  considerable  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas ; 
and  the  mind  thus  occupied  is  sensible  of  no  vacuity.  Some  emo- 
tions, by  hurrying  the  mind  from  object  to  object^  accelerate  the 
succession.  Where  the  train  is  ox>mposed  of  connected  perceptions 
or  ideas,  the  succession  is  quick ;  for  it  is  ordered  by  nature  that  tlie 
mind  goes  easily  and  sweetly  along  connected  objects.  (See  chap- 
ter i.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  succession  must  be  slow  where  the 
train  is  composed  of  unconnected  perceptions  or  ideas,  which  find 
not  ready  access  to  the  mind ;  and  that  an  unconnected  object  is 
not  admitted  without  a  stru^le,  appears  from  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  mind  for  some  moments  after  such  an  object  is  presented,  waver- 
ing between  it  and  the  former  train :  during  that  short  period  one 
or  other  of  the  former  objects  will  intrude,  perhaps  oftener  than 
once,  till  the  attention  be  fixed  entirely  upon  me  new  object  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  ideas  suggested  by  language : 
die  mind  can  bear  a  quick  succession  of  related  ideas ;  but  an  un- 
related idea,  for  which  the  mind  is  not  prepared,  takes  time  to  make 
an  impression ;  and  therefore  a  train  composed  of  such  ideas  ought 
to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace.  Hence  an  epic  poem,  a  play,  or 
any  story  connected  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  perused  in  a  shorter 
time  than  a  book  of  maxims  or  apothegms,  of  which  a  quick  sue- 
oession  creates  both  confusion  and  fatigue. 

266.  Such  latitude  hath  nature  indulged  in  the  rate  of  succession; 
what  latitude  it  indulges  with  respect  to  uniformity,  we  proceed  to 

864.  Natural  eanses  that  ftoeelerate  or  retard  tbe  train.  (1)  A  peculiar  constitution  of 
mind.    (2)  Effect  of  cH  mate.    (8)  Period  of  life. 

86&  Natural  rate  of  siiocesftlon  depends  on  the  particular  perceptions  that  compoee 
the  train. — On  the  degree  of  connection  between  the  ideaa  Hence  an  epic  poem,  &c.,  jaa 
be  read  more  rapidly  than  a  book  of  maxims. 
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examine.  The  uniformity  or  variety  of  a  train,  so  far  as  ccmposed 
of  perceptions,  depends  on  the  par  Jcular  objects  that  surround  the 
percipient  at  the  time.  The  present  occupation  must  also  have  an 
influence,  for  one  is  sometimes  engaged  in  a  multipjicity  of  affairs, 
sometimes  altogether  vacant.  A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memory 
is  more  circumscribed,  each  object  being,  by  some  connection,  linked 
to  what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  it :  these  connections,  which 
are  many,  and  of  different  kinds,  afford  scope  for  a  sufficient  degree 
of  variety,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  that  degree  which  is  un- 
pleasant by  excess.  Temper  and  constitution  also  have  an  influence 
iiere,  as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  succession :  a  man  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  temper,  admits  not  willingly  any  idea  but  what  is  regularly 
introduced  by  a  proper  connection ;  one  of  a  roving  disposition  em- 
braces with  avjdity  every  new  idea,  however  slender  its  relation  be 
to  those  that  preceded  it.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  nature  of 
the  perceptions  that  compose  the  train ;  for  their  influence  is  no  less 
with  respect  to  uniformity  and  variety,  than  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  succession.  The  mind  engrossed  by  any  passion,  love  or  hatred, 
hope  pr  fear,  broods  over  its  object,  and  can  bear  no  intemiptiou ; 
and  in  such  a  state,,  the  train  of  perceptions  must  not  only  be  slow, 
but  extremely  uniform.  Anger  newly  inflamed  eagerly  grasps  its 
objeet,  and  leaves  not  a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  ajiother  thooght  but 
of  revenge.  In  the  character  of  Hotspur,  that  state  ot  mind  is 
represented  to  the  life  ;  a  picture  remarkable  for  likeness  t^  'h\)U  is 
lor  high  coloring : 

Worcester,  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more. 
And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick  conceiving  discontents 
1^11  read  you  matter,  deep  ana  dangerous ; 
As  full  01  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o^erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  uusteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

ffoUpur,  If  he  fall  in,  good  night.    Or  sink  or  swim 
Send  danger  from  the  east  into  tue  west, 
So  honor  cross  it  from  the  north  to  souu  ; 
And  let  them  grapple.    Oh  I  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

W&reesUr,  Those  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prisoners 

Hotspur.  V\\  keep  them  all ; 
By  heaven  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
14  o :  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not ; 
ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Worcester,  You  start  away, 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpose : 
Those  prisoners  vou  shall  keep. 

Hotspur,  I  will,  that^s  flat : 
He  said  he  woula  not  ransom  Mortimer : 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer : 
But  I  will  mid  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  Til  holla  Mortimer  ! 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
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Nothinfi^  bat  Mortimer^  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  hiA  an^rer  still  in  motion. 
JVorotster,  Hear  yorf,  cousin,  a  word. 
Hotspur,  All  studies  here  1  solemnly  defy, 
'  Save  how  to  gull  and  pinch  this  Bolin^broke  : 
And  tlrat  same  aword-aiid-buckler  Prince  of  Wales 
(But  that  I  think  bis  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  lie  met  with  some  mischance), 
rd  have  him  polFon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcester,  l^arewell,  my  kinsman,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

King  Eenry  IV.  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

267.  Having  viewed  a  train  of  perceptions  as  directed  by  nature^ 
and  the  variations  it  is  susceptible  of  from  different  necessary  causes^ 
we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  it  is  subjected  to  will ;  for  that  this 
faculty  hath  some  influence,  is  observed  above.  And  first,  the  rate 
of  succession  may  be  retarded  by  insisting  upon  one  object,  and 
piKipelled  by  dismissing  another  before  its  time.'  But  such  voluntaiy 
mutations  in  the  natural  course  of  succession,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  most  painful  efforts  :  which  will  appear  from 
considering,  that  the  mmd  circumscribed  in  its  capacity,  cannot,  at 
the  same  instant,  admit  many  perceptions ;  and  when  replet^  that 
it  hath  not  place  for  new  perceptions,  till  others. are  removed;  con* 
sequently,  that  a  voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot  be  instan- 
taneous, as  the  time  it  requires  sets  bounds  to  the  velocity  of  success 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  we  have  to  anest  a  flying  per- 
ception is  equally  limited ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  longer  we 
detain  any  perception,  the  more  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation ; 
till,  the  difficulty  becoming  insurmountable,  we  are  forced  to  quit 
our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train  to  take  its  usual  course. 

The  power  we  have  over  this  train,  as  to  unifonnity  and  variety, 
is  in  some  cases  very  great^  in  othere  very  little.  A  train  composed 
of  peixseptions  of  external  objects,  depends  entirely  on  the  place  we 
occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nor  less  variety  but  by  change  of  place. 
A  train  composed  of  ideas  of  memory  is  still  less  under  our  power, 
because  we  cannot  at  will  call  up  any  idea  that  is  not  connected 
with  the  train.  (See  chapter  i.)  But  a  train  of  ideas  suggested  by 
reading  may  be  varied  at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at  hand. 

268.  The  power  that  nature  hath  given  us  over  our  train  of  per 
ceptions,  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  proper  discipline,  and  by 
nn  early  application  to  business :  witness  some  mathematicians,  who 
go  far  beyond  common  nature  in  slowness  and  uniformity ;  and  still 
more,  persons  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  who  pass  whole  days  in 
contemplation,  and  impose  upon  themselves  long  and  severe  penan- 
ces. With  respect  to  celerity  and  variety,  it  is  not  easily  conceived 
what  length  a  habit  of  activity  m  affaire  will  cairy  some  men.  Let 
a  stranger,  or  let  any  person  to  whom  tlie  sight  is  not  familiar,  at- 
tend the  Chancellor  of  Gieat  Britain  through  the  labors  but  of  one 
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day,  during'  a  session  of  parliament :  how  gi'eat  will  be  hit  aston-. 

ishment !  what  multiplicity  of  law  business,  what  deep  thinking, 

^  and  what  elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government  I    The 

t  train  of  perceptions  must  in  that  great  man  be  accelerated  far  be- 

Tond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  yet  no  conliision  or  hurry,  but 

m  every  article  the  greatest  order  and  accuracy.    Such  is  the  force 

^  (^  habit.    How  happy  is  man,  to  have  the  command  of  a  principle 

of  action  that  can  elevate  him  so  far  above  the  ordinary  condition  of 

humanity  !* 

269.  We  are  now  ripe  for  considering  a  train  of  perceptions,  with 
respect  to  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  to  that  speculation  peculiar  atten- 
tion must  be  given,  because  it  serves  to  explain  the  effects  that  uni- 
formity and  variety  have  upon  the  mind.  A  man,  when  his  percep- 
tions flow  in  their  natural  course,  feels  himself  free,  lights  and  easy, 
especially  after  any  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accelerating  or  retarding  the  natural  course,  excites 
a  pain,  which,  though  scarcely  felt  in  small  removes,  becomes  con- 
siderable towards  the  exti*emes.  Aversion  to  fix  on  a  single  object 
ibr  a  long  time,  or  to  take  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  a  shoil 
time,  is  remarkable  in  children,  and  equally  so  in  men  unaccustomed 
to  business :  a  man  languishes  when  the  succession  is  veiy  slow  ; 
and,  if  he  grow  not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fall  asleep  :  during  a  rapid 
succession,  he  hath  a  feeling  as  if  his  head  were  turning  round  ;  he 
is  fatigued,  and  his  pain  resembles  that  of  weariness  after  bodily 
labor. 

But  a  moderate  course  will  not  satisfy  the  mind,  unless  the  per- 
ceptions be  also  diversified :  number  vrithout  variety  is  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few  objects,  uni- 
formity is  pleasant ;  but  the  frequent  reiteration  of  uniform  objects 
becomes  unpleasant :  one  tires  of  a  scene  that  is  not  diversified ;  and 
soon  feels  a  sort  of  unnatural  restraint  when  confined  within  a  nar- 
row range,  whether  occasioned  by  a  retarded  succession,  or  by  too 
great  uniformity.  An  excess  in  variety  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fa- 
tiguing ;  which  is  felt  even  in  a  train  of  related  perceptions,  much 
more  of  unrelated  perceptions,  which  gain  not  admittance  without, 
effort :  the  efibrt,  it  is  true,  is  scarce  perceptible  in  a  single  instance ; 
but  by  frequent  reiteration  it  becomes  exceedingly  painful.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  man  never  finds  himself 
more  at  ease  than  when  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  a 
certain  degree,  no<  only  of  velocity,  but  also  of  variety.  The  pleas- 
ure that  arises  from  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  is  remarkable  in  a 
reverie ;  especially  where  the  imagination  interposeth,  and  is  active 
in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is  done  with  wonderful  facility :  one 
must  be  sensible  that  the  serenity  and  ease  of  the  mind,  in  that 
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state,  makes  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  The  case  is  different 
where  external  objects  enter  into  the  train  ;  for  these,  making  their 
appearance  without  order  and  without  connection,  save  that  of  con- 
tiguity, form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  may  be  extremely  unifomi 
or  extremely  diversified ;  which,  for  opposite  reasons,  are  both  of 
them  painful. 

270.  To  alter,  by  an  act  of  will,  that  degree  of  variety  which  na- 
ture requires,  is  not  less  painful  than  to  alter  that  degiee  of  velocity 
which  it  requires.  Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long  attached 
to  one  subject,  becomes  painful  by  restraining  the  free  range  of  per- 
ception :  curiosity,  and  i3a.e  pro^ct  of  useful  discoveries,  may  fortify 
one  to  bear  that  pain ;  but  it  is  deeply  felt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  produceth  in  them  aversion  to  all  abstract  sciences.  In  any 
profession  or  calling,  a  train  of  operation  that  is  simple  and  reiterated 
without  intromission,  makes  the  operator  languish,  and  lose  vigor : 
he  complains  neither  of  too  great  labor,  nor  of  too  little  action ;  but 
regrets  the  want  of  variety,  and  the  being  obliged  to  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over :  where  the  operation  is  sufficiently  varied,  the 
mind  retains  its  vigor,  and  is  pleased  with  its  condition.  Actions 
again  create  uneasiness  when  excessive  in  number  or  variety,  though 
in  every  other  respect  pleasant :  thus  a  throng  of  business  in  law,  in 
physic,  or  in  traffic,  distresses  and  distracts  the  mind,  unless  where 
a  nabit  of  application  is  acquired  by  long  and  constant  exercise : 
the  excessive  variety  is  the  distressing  circumstance ;  and  the  mind 
suffers  grievously  by  being  kept  constantly  upon  the  stretch. 

271.  With  relation  to  involuntaiy  causes  disturbing  that  degree 
of  variety  which  nature  requires,  a  slight  pain  afiecting  one  part  of 
the  body  without  variation,  becomes,  by  its  constancy  and  long  du- 
ration, almost  insupportable :  the  patient,  sensible  that  the  pain  is 
not  increased  in  degree,  complains  of  its  constancy  more  than  of  its 
severity,  of  its  engrossing  his  whole  thoughts,  and  admitting  no  other 
object.  A  shifting  pain  is  more  tolerable,  because  change  of  place 
contributes  to  variety;  and  an  intermitting  pain,  suffering  other 
objects  to  intervene,  still  more  so.  Again,  any  single  color  or  sound, 
often  returning,  becomes  unpleasant ;  as  may  be  observed  in  viewing 
a  train  of  similar  apartments  in  a  great  house  painted  with  the  same 
color,  and  in  hearing  the  prolonged  tollings  of  a  bell.  Color  and 
sound  varied  within  certain  limits,  though  without  any  order,  are 
pleasant ;  witness  the  various  colors  of  plants  and  flowers  in  a  field, 
and  the  various  notes  of  birds  in  a  thicket  i  increase  the  number  of 
variety,  and  the  feeling  becomes  mpleasant ;  thus  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  crowded  upon  a  small  canvas,  or  in  quick  succession,  create 

869.  The  train,  with  respect  to  pleasure  and  pain.  When  natural.  When  greatly  ao- 
oelerated.  When  retarded. — ^Nnmber  of  Ideas  without  variety,  not  agreeable. — When 
anlformity  is  pleasant;  when  unpleasant— Excess  In  variety. — fecverle. 

370.  The  act  of  altering,  by  will,  tlie  degree  of  variety  which  nitture  requires.— Content!- 
plation  long  confined  to  one  object. — Where  operations  arc  simple  and  reiterated.-r£ffeal 
of  actitma  esceaaive  in  oiimber  ftnd  variety. 
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to  uueasy  feeling,  which  is  prevented  hy  putting  the  colors  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  either  of  place  or  i  f  time.  A 
nmnber  of  voices  in  a  crowded  assemhlj,  a  number  of  animals  col- 
lected in  a  market,  produce  an  unpleasant  feeling ;  though  a  few  of 
them  together,  or  all  of  them  in  a  moderate  succession,  would  be 
pleasant  And  because  of  the  same  excess  in  variety,  a  number  of 
pains  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  same  instant  or  in  a 
rapid  succession,  are  an  exquisite  torture. 

272.  It  is  occasionally  observed  above,  that  persons  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  having  a  sluggish  train  of  perceptions,  are  in- 
disposed to  action ;  and  that  activity  constantly  accompanies  a  brisk 
flow  of  perceptions.  To  ascertain  that  fiict,  a  man  need  not  go 
abroad  for  experiments:  reflectkig  on  things  passing  in  his  own 
mind,  he  will  find  that  a  brisk  circulation  of  thought  constantly 
prompts  him  to  action ;  and  that  he  is  averse  to  action  when  his 
perceptions  languish  in  their  course.  But  as  a  man  by  nature  is 
formed  for  action,  and  must  be  active  in  order  to  be  happy,  nature 
hath  kindly  provided  against  indolence,  by  annexing  pleasure  to  a 
moderate  course  of  perceptions,  and  by  miiddng  any  remarkable  re- 
tardation painful.  A  slow  course  of  perceptions  is  attended  with 
another  bad  effect :  man,  in  a  few  capital  cases,  is  governed  by  pro- 
pensity or  instinct;  but  in  matters  that  admit  deliberation  and 
choice,  reason  is  assigned  him  for  a  guide :  now,  as  reasoning  re- 
quires often  a  great  compass  of  ideas,  their  succession  ought  to  be 
so  quick  as  readily  to  furnish  every  motive  that  may  be  necessary 
for  mature  deliberation ;  in  a  languid  succession,  motives  will  often 
occur  after  action  is  commenced,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retreat 

273.  Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favorite,  against  a  succession 
too  rapid,  no  less  carefully  than  against  one  too  slow :  both  are 
equally  painful,  though  the  pain  is  not  the  same  in  both.  Many 
are  the  good  effects  of  that  contrivance.  In  Uie  first  place,  as  the 
exertion  of  bodily  fiiculties  is  by  certain  painful  sensations  confined 
within  proper  limits,  Nature  is  equally  provident  with  respect  to  the 
nobler  hiculties  of  the  mind :  the  pain  of  an  accelerated  course  of 
perceptions  is  Nature's  admonition  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to  admit 
a  more  gentle  exertion  of  thought  Another  valuable  purpose  is 
discovered  upon  reflecting  in  what  manner  objects  are  imprinted  on 
the  mind :  to  give  the  memory  firm  hold  of  an  external  object,  time 
b  required,  even  where  attention  is  the  greatest ;  and  a  moderate^ 
degree  of  attention,  which  is  the  common  case,  must  be  continued 
still  longer  to  produce  the  same  effect :  a  rapid  succession,  accord-, 
ingly,  must  prevent  objects  from  making  an  impression  so  deep  aa. 
to  be  of  real  service  in  life ;  and  Nature,  for  the  sake  of  memory, 

"Sn.  InToldntny  oaoies  dtstarbiag  that  d^ree  of  variety  which  nature  reqaires.*^IIclit 
but  nnvaryingr  pain ;  a  shifting  pain. — Any  single  color  ur  sounti  often  retumlng.— Color: 
and  soand  Taried  wit&lti  Certain  limitB. 

VrS.  A  slugglah  train  iodispoaes  to  action.— What  provision  is  made  against  indoI«Bee.-«> ' 
B^  effect  ofa  alow  oorifss  or  perceptioiis,  In  matters  that  raqulro  deliboratloa  «Bd 
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has,  by  a  painful  feeling,  guarded  against  a  rapid  succession.  But 
a  still  more  valuable  purpose  is  answered  by  the  contrivance :  as,  on 
Uie  one  hand,  a  sluggish  course  of  perceptions  indisposeth  to  action ; 
so,  on  the  other,  a  course  too  rapid  impels  to  rash  and  precipitant 
action :  prudent  conduct  is  the  child  of  deliberation  and  clear  con- 
ception, for  -which  there  is  no  place  in  a  rapid  course  of  thought 
Nature  therefore,  taking  measures  for  prudent  conduct,  has  guarded 
us  effectually  from  precipitancy  of  thought  by  making  it  painful. 

274.  Nature  not  only  provides  against  a  succession  too  slow  or 
too  quick^  but  makes  the  middle  course  extremely  pleasant.  Nor  is 
that  course  confined  within  narrow  bounds:  every  man  can  naturally, 
without  pain,  accelerate  or  retard  in  some  degree  the  rate  of  his 
perceptions.  And  he  can  do  it  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  force 
of  habit :  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates  the  pain  of  a  retarded 
course  of  perceptions;  and  a  busy  life,  after  long  practice,  makes 
acceleration  pleasant. 

Concerning  the  final  cause  of  our  taste  for  variety,  it  will  bo  con* 
sidered,  that  human  affairs,  complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number, 
require  the  distributing  our  attention  and  activity  in  measure  and 
proportion.  Nature  therefore,  to  secure  a  just  distribution  corre- 
sponding to  the  variety  of  human  affairs,  has  made  too  great  unifor* 
mity  or  too  great  variety  in  the  course  of  perceptions,  equally  un- 
pleasant :  and,  indeed,  were  we  addicted  to  either  extreme,  our 
internal  constitution  would  be  ill  suited  to  our  external  circumstan* 
ces.  At  the  same  time,  where  great  unifoimity  of  operation  is 
required,  as  in  several  manufacturen,  or  great  variety,  as  in  law  or 
physic,  Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wants,  hath  also  provided  for  these 
cases,  by  implanting  in  the  breast  of  every  person  an  efficacious 
principle  that  leads  to  habit :  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  same 
occupation,  relieves  from  the  pain  of  excessive  uniformity ;  and  the 
like  perseverance  in  a  quick  circulation  of  different  occupations,  re- 
lieves from  the  pain  of  excessive  variety.  And  thus  we  come  to 
take  delight  in  several  occupations,  that  by  nature,  without  habit, 
are  not  a  little  disgustful. 

275.  A  middle  rate  also  in  the  train  of  perceptions  between  uni- 
formity and  variety,  is  no  less  pleasant  than  between  ouickness  and 
slowness.  The  mind  of  man,  so  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  which  are  continually  changing,  but 
not  without  connection  :  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  which  results  chiefly  from  discovering  resemblances 
among  differing  objects,  and  differences  among  resembling  objects : 
such  occupation,  even  abstracting  from  the  knowledge  we  acquire, 


S78.  We  are  guarded  against  a  sacoesslon  too  rapid.— Oord  effects  of  this  to  body  and 
nind. 

274.  A  moderate  rate  of  sacoeiision  agreeable ;  yet  the  rate  may  without  pain  be  varied 
<>y  force  of  hnbit— Final  cause  of  oar  taste  for  varietr.— Where  irreat  anifoniiity  or  ^cat 
f  arieiy  of  action  ia  required,  what  provision  is  mado  ibr  our  comfort 
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18  in  itself  delightful,  by  preserving  a  middle  rate  between  too  great 
uniformity  and  too  great  varietur. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  chapter; 
which  is  to  consider  uniformity  and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine 
arts,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that  the  one  ought  to 
prevail,  and  when  the  other.  And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained 
will  even  at  first  view  suggest  a  general  observation,  That  in  every 
work  of  art  it  must  be  agreeable  to  find  that  degree  of  variety 
which  corresponds  to  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions ;  and 
that  an  excess  in  variety  or  in  uniformity  must  be  disagreeable,  by 
varying  that  natural  course.  For  that  reason,  works  of  art.  admit 
more  or  less  variety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  snbject :  in  a 
picture  of  an  interesting  event  that  strongly  attaches  the  spectator 
to  a  single  object,  the  mind  relisheth  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures 
nor  of  ornaments :  a  picture  representing  a  gay  subject,  admits 
great  variety  of  figures  and  ornaments ;  because  these  are  agreeable 
to  the  mind  in  a  cheerful  tone.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  poetry  and  to  music 

27G.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  one  can  bear  a 
greater  variety  of  natural  objects,  than  of  objects  in  a  picture ;  and 
a  greater  variety  in  a  picture,  than  in  a  description.  A  real  object 
presented  to  view,  makes  an  impression  more  readily  than  when  rep- 
resented in  colors,  and  much  more  readily  than  when  represented 
in  words.  Hence  it  is  that  the  profuse  variety  of  objects  in  some 
natural  landscapes  neither  breeds  confusion  nor  £atigue ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  ornament  in  a  pic- 
ture than  in  a  poem.  A  picture,  however,  like  a  building,  ought  to 
be  so  simple  as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view. 

Fi-om  these  general  observations,  I  proceed  to  particulars.  In 
works  exposed  continually  to  public  view,  variety  ought  to  be 
studied.  It  is  a  rule  accordingly  in  sculpture,  to  contrast  the  differ- 
ent limbs  of  a  statue,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the  variety  possible. 
In  a  landscape  representing  animals,  those  e^cially  of  the  same 
kind,  contrast  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one  sleeping,  another  awake; 
one  sitting,  another  in  motion ;  one  moving  towards  the  spectator, 
another  from  him,  is  the  life  of  such  a  performance. 

277.  In  every  sort  of  writing  intended  for  amusement,  variety  is 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  work.  Want  of  variety 
is  sensibly  felt  in  Davila's  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France :  the 
events  are  indeed  important  and  various ;  but  the  reader  languishes 
by  a  tiresome  monotony  of  character,  every  person  engaged  being 
loured  a  consummate  politician,  governed  by  interest  only.     It  is 

875i.  A  train  between  uniformity  and  varietr.  i^preeable;  adapted  to  the  conrse  of  ho* 
man  affairs,  and  acquisition  of  knowledge.  What  degree  of  variety  is  agreeable  in  every 
work  of  art 

27&  We  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natural  Directs  than  in  a  picture,  or  dcscripUo& 
In  works  exposed  always  to  public  view,  var's^  should  be  studied.— Rule  in  sculpture; 
In-rAintlDg'anhlials'on  a  lapdscapew 
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hard  to  say,  whether  Ovid  disgusts  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too 
great  uniformity :  his  stones  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  concluding 
m variably  with  the  transformation  of  one  being  into  another ;  and 
so  far  he  is  tiresome  by  excess  in  uniformity :  he  is  not  less  fetiguing 
by  excess  in  variety,  huirying  his  reader  incessantly  from  stoiy  to 
story.  Ariosto  is  still  more  fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the 
just  bounds  of  variety:  not  satisfied,  like  Ovid,  with  a  succession  in 
his  stories,  he  distracts  the  reader,  by  jumbling  together  a  multitude 
of  them  without  any  connection.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furioso  less 
tiresome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Metamorphoses,  though  in  a 
different  manner :  after  a  story  is  brought  to  a  crisis,  the  reader, 
intent  on  the  catastrophe,  is  suddenly  snatched  away  to  a  new 
story,  which  makes  no  impression  so  long  as  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  former. 


APPENDII  TO  CHAPTER  II. 

Concerning  the  Works  of  Nature^  chiefly  with  respect  to  Uniformity 

and  Variety. 

278.  In  things  of  Nature's  workmanship,  whether  we  regard 
their  internal  or  external  structure,  beauty  and  design  are  equally 
conspicuous.  We  shall  begin  with  the  outside  of  nature,  as  what 
first  presents  itsel£ 

The  figure  of  an  organic  body  is  generally  regular.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  its  branches,  and  their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and 
lEbrm  a  series  regularly  decreasing  from  the  trunk  to  the  smallest 
fibre :  uniformity  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  leaves, 
which,  in  the  same  species,  have  all  the  same  color,  size,  and  shape ; 
the  seeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  figures,  approaching,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  globular  form.  Hence  a  plant,  especially  of  the  larger 
Kind,  with  its-  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  and  fruit,  is  a  charming 
object. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  lai^r  than  the  other 
parts,  occupies  a  chief  place ;  its  shape,  like  that  of  the  stem  of 
plants,  is  nearly  round,  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  most  agreeable : 
its  two  sides  are  precisely  similar ;  several  of  the  under  parts  go  off 
in  pairs,  and  the  two  individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  urn- 
foim ;  the  single  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle ;  the  limbs,  bearing 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk,  serve  to  support  it,  and  to  give  it 
a  proper  elevation :  upon  one  extremity  are  disposed  the  neck  and 
head,  in  \hQ  direction  of  the  trunk :  the  head  being  the  chief  part, 

277.  In  writing'  a  work,  how  tur  ▼orfety  fa  noceaeaiy.    Beznatks  on  !)avila»  Odd,  tht 
(Irlando  Foriosa 
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possesses,  with  great  propriety,  the  chief  place.  Hence,  the  lieaut) 
of  the  whole  figure  is  tne  result  of  many  equal  and  proportional 
parts  orderly  disposed ;  and  the  smallest  variation  in  number,  equality, 
proportion,  or  order,  never  fails  to  produce  a  perception  of  deformity. 

279.  Nature  in  no  particular  seems  more  profuse  of  ornament 
than  in  the  beautiful  coloring  of  her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants, 
the  furs  of  beasts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  beauty  of  their  colors,  which  in  lustre  as  well  as  in  harmony  are 
beyond  the  power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances,  the 
coloring  of  the  human  &ce  is  the  most  exquisite ;  it  is  the  strongest 
instance  of  the  ineffable  art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportioning 
its  colors  to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  position  of  the  parts.  In  a 
word,  color  seems  to  live  in  nature  only,  and  to  languish  under  the 
finest  touches  of  art. 

When  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  a 
wonderful  subtilty  of  mechanism  is  displayed.  Man,  in  his  me- 
chanical operations,  is  confined  to  the  surfiice  of  bodies ;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the  whole  substance,  so  as 
to  reach  even  the  elementary  parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  of  a  plant,  are  composed  of  certain  great  vessels;  these  of 
smaller ;  and  these  again  of  still  smaller,  without  end,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover.  This  power  of  diffusing  mechanism  through  the  most 
intimate  parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  distinguishes  her  operations 
most  remarkably  firom  every  work  of  art  Such  texture  continued 
from  the  grosser  parts  to  the  most  minute,  preserves  all  along  the 
strictest  regularity :  the  fibres  of  plants  are  a  bundle  of  cylindrio 
canals,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other :  in  some  instances,  a  most  accurate  arrangement  oi 
parts  is  discovered,  as  in  onions,  formed  of  concentric  coats  one 
within  another,  to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  still  more 
admirable  in  the  disposition  of  its  internal  parts,  and  in  their  order 
and  symmetry;  there  is  not  a  bone,  a  muscle,  a  blood-vessel,  a 
nerve,  that  hath  not  one  corresponding  to  it  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  the  same  order  is  carried  through  the  most  minute  parts :  the 
lungs  are  composed  of  two  parts,  which  are  disposed  upon  the  sides 
of  the  thorax ;  and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  situation,  have  a  position 
no  less  orderly :  as  to  the  parts  that  are  single,  the  heart  is  advan- 
tageously situated  near  the  middle ;  the  liver,  stomach,,  and  spleen, 
are  disposed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  same 
height :  the  bladder  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  its  convolutions. 

280.  The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined  to  small 
bodies,  reacheth  equally  those  of  the  greatest  size ;  witness  the  bodies 

27S.  The  figrare  of  orgimio  bodies.  The  trunk  of  a  tree.  Its  branches,  dso.  In  an  animal, 
the  trunkf  ihc.    In  what  the  beauty  of  the  whole  fltrare  consists. 

iT9.  Coloring  of  nature;  of  plants.  &e.— Subtile  or  minute  mechanism  of  plants  and  anl- 
nuUs  in  their  interior  8traotoi«.«-FibreB  of  plantB.-— In  animals,  ooRespoudoBca  and  happy 
arrangement  of  parti. 
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that  compose  the  solar  system,  which,  however  large,  are  weighed, 
measured,  and  subjected  to  certain  laws,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
Their  places  round  the  sun,  with  their  distances,  are  determined  by 
ft  precise  rule,  corresponding  to  their  quantity  of  matter.  The 
superior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  respect  to  its  bulk  and  lucid 
apparance,  is  suited  to  the  place  it  occupies.  The  globular  figure 
of  these  bodies  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful,  but  is  above  all  others 
fitt^^d  for  regular  motion.  Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis 
in  a  given  time ;  and  each  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly 
circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  distance.  Their  velocities, 
directed  by  an  established  law,  are  pei-petually  changing  by  regular 
accelerations  and  retardations.  In  fine,  the  great  variety  of  regular 
appearances,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  the  system  itself,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  highest  delight  in  every  one  who  is  sensible  of  design, 
power,  or  beauty. 

281.  Natura  hatu  a  wonderful  power  of  connecting  systems  with 
each  other,  and  of  propagating  that  connection  through  all  her 
works.  Thus  the  constituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  stem, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different  systems,  united 
by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other:  in  an  animal,  the  lym- 
phatic and  lacteal  ducts,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  muscles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  membranes  and  bowels, 
with  the  other  organs,  form  distinct  systems,  which  are  united  into 
one  whole.  There  are  at  the  same  time,  other  connections  less  inti* 
mnte:  every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth  by  its  roots:  it  requires 
ram  and  dews  to  furnish  it  with  juices ;  and  it  requires  heat  to  pre- 
(sei-ve  these  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion :  every  animal,  by  its  gravity, 
is  connected  with  the  earth,  with  the  element  in  which  it  breathes, 
and  with  the  sun,  by  deriving  from  it  cherishing  and  enlivening 
heat :  the  eailh  fiirnisheth  aliment  to  plants,  these  to  animals,  and 
these  again  to  other  animals,  in  a  long  train  of  dependence :  that 
the  earth  is  part  of  a  greater  system  comprehending  many  bodies 
mutually  attracting  each  other,  and  gravitating  all  towards  one 
common  <ientre,  is  now  thoroughly  explored.  Such  a  regular  and 
unitbrm  series  of  connections,  propagated  through  so  great  a  number 
of  beings,  and  through  such  wide  spaces,  is  wonderful;  and  our 
wonder  must  increase,  when  we  observe  these  connections  propa- 
gated from  the  minutest  atoms  to  bodies  of  the  most  enormous  size, 
and  so  widely  diffused  as  that  we  can  neither  perceive  their  begin- 
ning nor  their  end.  That  these  connections  are  not  confined  within 
our  own  planetary  system,  is  certain :  they  are  difiused  over  spaces 
still  more  remote,  where  new  bodies  and  systems  rise  without  end 
All  space  is  filled  with  the  works  of  God,  which  are  conducted  by 
one  plan,  to  answer  unerringly  one  great  end. 

280.  The  solar  9ystem.    Its  variety  and  regularity. 

'2S1.  Systems  wumlerfully  cuunected  with  each  other:  the  constltaent  parts  of  plants; 
10 of animiils.->-Other  lettintUnate coimection&— S$i>qie not ooafln^dto oar  own p\axnHag$ 
•y*tem.  .        
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282.  But  the  most  wonderful  connection  of  all,  though  not  the 
most  conspicuous,  is  that  of  our  internal  frame  with  the  woiks  of 
nature :  man  is  obviously  fitted  for  contemplating  these  works,  because 
in  tliis  contemplation  he  has  gieat  delight.  The  woi ks  of  nature  are 
remarkable  in  their  unitbrmity  no  less  than  in  their  variety ;  and  the 
mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  equally  from  both.  Unifor- 
mity and  variety  are  interwoven  in  the  works  of  nature  witli  surpris- 
ing art:  variety,  liowever  great,  is  never  without  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity;  nor  tfcfe  gieatest  uniformity  without  some  degree  of  variety: 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  same  plant,  by  the  different  appearances 
of  its  stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fmit,  size,  and  color ;  and 
yet,  when  we  trace  that  variety  through  difierant  plants,  especially 
of  the  same  kind,  there  is  discovered  a  surprising  uniformity: 
again,  where  natui-e  seems  to  have  intended  the  most  exact  unitbim- 
ity,  as  among  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  there  still  appears  a 
divei^ty,  which  serves  readily  to  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another.  It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  me  human  visage,  in  which 
uniformity  is  so  prevalent,  should  yet  be  so  marked,  as  to  leave  no 
room,  among  millions,  for  mistaking  one  person  for  another ;  these 
marks,  though  clearly  perceived,  are  generally  so  delicate,  tliat 
words  cannot  be  found  to  describe  them.  A  conespondence  so  per- 
fect between  the  human  mind  and  the  works  of  nature,  is  extremely 
remarkable.    The  opposition  between  variety  and  unitbrmity  is  so 

a  that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could  both  be  i-elished 
le  same  palate :  at  least  not  in  the  same  object,  nor  at  the 
same  time :  it  is  however  .true,  that  the  pleasures  they  afford,  being 
happily  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  readily  mixing  in  intimate 
union,  are  frequently  produced  by  the  same  individual  object  Nay, 
further,  in  the  objects  that  touch  us  the  most,  uniformity  and  variety 
are  constantly  combined  :  witness  natural  objects,  where  this  com« 
bination  is  always  found  in  perfection.  Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
objects  readily  ibrm  themselves  into  groups,  and  are  agreeable  in 
whatever  manner  combined :  a  wood  with  its  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  is  agreeable :  the  music  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and 
the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunction  delightful ;  though 
they  stiike  the  ear  without  modulation  or  harmony.  In  short,  nom 
ing  can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  inward  constitution 
of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  uniformity  with  variety,  which  the 
eye  discovers  in  natural  objects;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind  is  never 
more  highly  gratified  than  in  contemplating  a  natural  landscape. 

2S2.  The  wonderful  oonneotlon  of  our  internal  frame  with  the  works  of  nature.  Theee 
iir>nl  pleasure  to  man  from  mingling  uniformity  with  variety.  For  ii  stance,  in  plants; 
In  individuals  of  the  »aine  kind. — ^The  human  nee  — Variety  and  uniformity  relishe<i  at 
the  aame  time  and  in  the  same  ol|)eet.— llatund  objects  form  themselvet  into  givapa.— 
Natural  landscape  d  )lii^tAU. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONGRUnr   AND   PROPRIKIT. 

283.  Man  is  superior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by  bis  rational  facul- 
ties, than  by  his  senses.  With  respect  to  external  senses,  brutes 
probably  yield  not  to  men  ;  and  they  may  also  have  some  obscure 
perception  of  beauty :  but  the  more  delicate  senses  of  regularity, 
order,  uniformity,  and  congniity,  being  connected  with  morality  and 
religion,  are  reserved  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the  terrestrial  creation. 
Upon  that  account,  no  discipline  is  more  suitable  to  man,  nor  more 
congruous  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  than  that  which  refines  his 
taste,  and  leads  him  to  distinguish,  in  every  subject,  what  is  regular, 
what  is  orderly,  what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  fit  and  proper.  (  Cicero 
de  Ojfficiis,  1.  i.) 

It  is  clear  froin  the  very  conception  of  the  terms  congruity  and 
propriety^  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any  single  object :  they 
imply  a  plurality,  and  obviously  signify  a  particular  relation  between 
di^erent  objects.  Thus  we  say  currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
suitable  or  proper  for  a  judge,  modest  behavior  for  a  young  woman, 
and  a  lofty  style  for  an  epic  poem  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
is  unsuitable  or  incongruous  to  see  a  little  woman  sunk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarse  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  subject  in  an  elevated  style,  an  elevated  subject 
in  a  mean  style,  a  firot  minister  darning  bis  wife's  stocking,  or  a 
reverend  prelate  in  lawn  sleeves  dancing  a  hornpipe. 

284.  The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which  seems  pe- 
culiar to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any. other  cause,  but  from  a 
sense  of  congruity  or  propriety ;  for,  supposing  us  destitute  of  that 
sense,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible.* 

*  From  many  thinjfB  that  pass  carrent  in  the  world  without  being  generally 
eondemned,  one  at  first  view  would  imagine,  that  the  sense  of  oongrnity  ot 
propriety  hath  scaroe  any  foundation  in  nature,  and  that  it  is  rather  an  artifi- 
cial refinement  of  those  who  affect  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others.  The 
fulsome  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  the  great  and  opulent,  in  epistles  dedicatory 
and  other  such  compositions,  would  incline  us  to  think  so.  Did  there  prevail 
in  the  world,  it  will  be  said,  or  did  nature  surest,  a  taste  of  what  is  suitable,' 
decent,  or  proper,  would  any  good  writer  deal  m  such  compositions,  or  any  mtiA 
of  sense  receive  them  without  disgust  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  was  endued  by  nature  with  any  sense  of  propriety,  when,  in  a  dra- 
matic |>erformance  purposely  composed  for  his  entertainment,  he  suffensJ 
himself,  publicly  and  in  his  presence,  to  be  styled  the  greatest  king  ever  the 
earth  produced  ?  These,  it  is  true,  are  strong  facts ;  but  luckily  they  do  not 
prove  the  sense  of  propriety  to  be  artificial :  they  only  prove,  tnat  the  sense 
of  propriety  is  at  times  overpowered  by  pride  ana  vanity ;  which  is  no  singu- 
lar case,  for  that  sometimes  is  the  fate  even  of  the  sense  of.  justioe. 

S88.  Points  in  which  man  is  superior  to  the  bmte.— Discipline  suitable  for  man.— Terms 
eongr^iitty  and  propriety^  not  applicable  to  a  single  diject— Instances  of  what  is  proper  ; 
of  what  is  iftcont^ruoiML 
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It  IS  a  matter  of  expeiienoe,  that  congniity  or  propriety,  wherever 
perceived,  is  agreeable ;  and  that  incongruity  or  impropriety  where 
ever  perceived,  is  disagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  suggest  these 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the  sea,  for  ex- 
ample, viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  picture,  or  a  mai  newed  in 
conjunction  with  a  mountain,  surest  not  either  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity. It  seems  natural  to  inter,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in- 
duction, that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incongruity  but 
among  things  that  are  connected  by  some  relation  ;  such  as  a  man 
and  his  actions,  a  principle  and  its  accessories,  a  subject  and  its  or- 
naments. We  are  indeed  so  framed  by  nature,  as,  among  things 
so  connected,  to  require  a  certain  suitableness  or  correspondence, 
termed  congruity  or  propriety ;  and  to  be  displeased  when  we  find 
the  opposite  relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety* 

285.  If  things  connected  be  the  subject  of  congruity,  it  is  reason- 
able beforehand  to  expect  a  degree  of  congruity  propoilioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  connection.  And,  upon  examination,  we(<find  our  &L' 
pectation  to  be  well  founded :  where  the  relation  is  intimate,  9» 
between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require  the 
strictest  congruity ;  but  where  the  relation  is  slight  or  accidental,  as 
among  things  jumbled  together,  we  require  litUe  or  no  congruity  : 
the  strictest  propriety  is  required  in  behavior  and  manner  of  living ; 
because  a  man  is  connected  with  these  by  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efiect  The  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the  ground  it  stands 
upon  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  therefore  the  situation  of  a 
great  house  ought  to  be  lofty:  its  relation  to  neighboring  hills, 
rivers,  plains,  being  that  of  the  propinquity  only,  demands  but  a 
small  share  of  congruity.  Among  members  of  the  same  club,  the 
congruity  ought  to  be  considerable,  as  well  as  among  things  placed 
for  show  in  the  same  niche  :  among  passengers  in  a  stage-coach  we 
require  very  htUe  congruity ;  and  less  still  at  a  public  spectacle. 


*  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  qnalitietf  are  diBtingoished  into  primafy  and 
secondary :  and  to  clear  some  obscurity  that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is 
proper  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  distinction  »  applicable  to  relati(ms. 
Ke:«emblance,  equality,  uniformity,  proximity,  are  relations  that  depend  not 
on  UH,  but  exist  equally,  whether  perceived  or  not ;  and  upon  that  aecount 
may  justly  be  termed  primarjf  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that 
only  appear  such  to  us,  and  that  have  not  any  external  existence  like  primary 
relatione  ;  which  is  tbe  case  of  eonjmiity,  incongruity,  propriety,  impropriety ; 
these  may  be  properly  termed  Mooniiafy  relations.  Thus  it  apfx^ars,  trom  what 
is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  secondary  relations  mentioned  arise  from  objects 
connected  by  some  primary  relation.  Property  is  im  example  of  a  secondnry 
relation,  as  it  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mind.  I  purchase  a  field  or  a  horse : 
the  covenant  makes  the  primary  relation  ;  and  the  secondary  relation  built  ob 
it,  is  property. 


SSI  The  Mnse  of  oongraity  a  constituent  of  onr  nal  ire.    Objections  answered.     

mlty  and  propriety,  agreeable,  Ae.— Among  what  tht  .gs  only  oongroHy  or  ineoDgniltf 
u  pero^ved. — Primary  and  seoondary  relations. 
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Congniity  is  so  nearly  allied  to  beauty  as  commonly  to  be  teld  a 
species  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ  so  essentially  as  never  to  coincide* 
beauty,  like  color,  is  placed  upon  a  single  subject ;  congi'uity  i^pon 
a  plurality.  Further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itself  may,  with  relation 
to  other  things,  produce  the  strongest  sense  of  incongruity. 

286.  Congiuity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  synony- 
mous terms ;  and  hitherto  in  opening  the  subject  they  have  been 
used  indifferently;  but  they  are  distinguishable,  and  the  pi^se 
meaning  of  each  must  be  ascertained.  Congruity  is  the  genus  of 
which  propriety  is  a  species ;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety  but  that 
congruity  or  suitableness  which  ought  to  subsist  between  sensible 
beings  and  their  tlioughts,  words,  and  actions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  these  secondary  relations,  I  shall 
trace  them  through  some  of  the  most  considerable  primary  relations. 
The  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  de- 
mands the  utmost  degree  of  congruity :  even  the  slightest  deviation 
is  disgustful ;  witness  ih^  Lutrin,  a  burlesque  poem,  which  is  closed 
with  a  serious  and  warm  panegyric  on  Lamoignon,  one  of  the  king's 

• Amphora  coepit 

lustitui ;  currente  rota,  cur  urccus  exit  ? 

287.  Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnished  in 
plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  subject  and  its  ornaments.  A  lit- 
erary peiformance,  intended  merely  for  amusement,  is  susceptible  of 
much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  music-room  or  a  playhouse ;  for  in 
gayety  the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relish  for  show  and  decoration. 
The  most  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper  in  tragedy,  is  not 
unsuitable  to  opera-actors :  the  truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  present  form, 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing ;  but,  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital 
circumstances,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in  those  which 
are  accessory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  and  important  subject 
admits  not  much  ornament,*  nor  a  subject  that  of  itself  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  and  a  subject  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftiness  and 
grandeur,  appears  best  in  a  dress  altogether  plain. 

To  a  person  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel  is  unsuit- 
able ;  which,  besides  the  incongruity,  shows  by  contrast  the  meanness 
of  appearance  in  the  strongest  light.  Sweetness  of  look  and  manner 
requires  simplicity  of  dress  joined  with  the  greatest  elegance.  A 
ftately  and  majestic  air  requires  sumptuous  apparel,  which  ought 

*  Contrnfy  to  this  rule,  the  introduction  to  the  tliird  volume  of  the  C%ar- 
acterisfics,  is  a  continued  chain  of  metaphors :  these  in  such  profusion  are  to* 
florid  for  the  subject ;  nnd  iiave  besides  tlie  bad  etfcct  of  removing  our  attuntioc 
from  the  principal  subject,  to  fix  it  upon  splendid  trifles. 

■    - 

V85.  Coiiitruity  is  expected  Id  what  degree?  Instances. — Ck>ngruity  nearly  allied  to 
beauty. 

2S6.  Oongrulty  and  propriety  distinguishable.— Relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole  demanda 
•ongrolty. 
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not  to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of 
Gonsmnmate  beaaty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  shows 
best  in  a  plain  dress, 


-For  loveliness 


Needs  not  the  foreign  nid  of  ornnment, 
But  id,  when  unudornM,  adorn  d  tiio  niOHt. 

Thomson's  Autumn, 

288.  Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  ornament,  but 
also  the  kind.  The  decorations  of  a  dancing^room  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  religion 
for  its  subject  Every  ornament  upon  a  shield  should  relate  to  war ; 
and  Virgil,  with  great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
shield  of  ^neas  to  the  military  history  of  the  Romans :  that  beauty 
is  overlooked  by  Homer,  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture  upon  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in. general,  and  of  joy  and 
^esdvity  in  particular :  the  author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  same 
inattention  in  describing  the  shield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments,  we  must  at- 
tend, not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  adorned,  but 
also  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed :  the  ornaments  that 
are  proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not  altogether  so  decent  at  public 
worship ;  and  the  same  person  ought  to  dress  differently  for  a  mar- 
riage-feast and  for  a  inneral. 

289.  Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man  than  his  senti- 
ments, words,  and  actions ;  and  therefore  we  require  here  the  strictest 
conformity.  When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively 
sense  of  propriety ;  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  sense  of  impro- 
priety is  no  less  lively.  Hence  the  universal  distaste  of  affectation, 
which  consists  in  making  a  show  of  greater  delicacy  and  refinement 
than  is  suited  either  to  Uie  character  or  circumstances  of  the  persoiv. 
Nothing  in  epic  or  dramatic  compositions  is  more  disgustfi  t  than 
impropiiety  of  manners.  In  Comeille's  tragedy  of  Ctniuz,  i£milia, 
a  favorite  of  Augustus,  receives  daily  marks  of  his  affection,- and  is 
loaded  with  benefits;  yet  all  the  while  is  laying  plots  to  assassinate 
her  benefactor,  directed  by  no  other  motive  than  to  avenge  her 
father's  death  (see  Act  I.  Sc.  2).  Revenge  against  a  benefactor, 
founded  solely  upon  filial  piety,  cannot  be  directed  by  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  justice,  and  therefore  never  can  suggest  unlaw- 
ful means ;  yet  the  crime  here  attempted,  a  treacherous  murder, 
is  what  even  a  miscreant  will  scarce  attempt  against  his  bitterest 
enemy. 

9S7.  Instanreft  of  confrraity  and  inoongraity  in  a  sabjec  and  its  oniaineDt& — Drea  ro- 
qairv<l  for  different  clHSse:*. 

3SS.  Conjn-uiiy  regulates  not  only  the  qnantifr  of  ornament,  bnt  the  kind :  in  a  dancing- 
room.  J^'.— Cireunistar>oe»  are  to  be  considered!  in  Judsrinsr  of  propriety. 

SSS>.  'I'he  close  relaiinn  of  a  uiiin  to  his  Bentinienta,  words,  and  actions. — Affectation,  what, 
■ad  wby  detested.— In  epic  or  dnunatto  composition,  what  is  most  diairitUngr~SemarIbi 
OB  the  tngedy  of  (Titino. 
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290.  Wbat  is  said  migbt  be  thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  re- 
lations of  congruity  and  propriety ;  and  yet  the  subjev^t  is  not  ex* , 
hausted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prospect  enlarges  upon  us,  when  w« 
take  under  view  the  effects  these  relations  produce  in  the  mind 
Congruity  and  propiety,  wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable ;  and 
every  agreeable  object  produceth  in  the  mind  a  pleasant  emotion : 
incongruity  and  impropriety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disagreeable, 
and  of  course  pi  oduce  painful  emotions.  These  emotions,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  sometimes  vanish  without  any  consequence  ;  but 
more  frequently  occasion  other  emotions,  to  which  I  proceed. 

When  any  slight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  accidental  com- 
bination of  persons  or  things,  as  of  passengei's  in  a  stage-coach,  or 
of  individuals  dining  at  an  ordinary ;  the  pmnfiil  emotion  of  incon- 
gruity, after  a  momentary  existence,  vanisheth  without  producing 
any  efiect.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  propriety  and  impropriety  : 
voluntary  acts,  whether  words  or  deeds,  are  imputed  to  the  authw : 
when  proper,  we  reward  him  with  our  esteem ;  when  improper,  we 
punish  him  with  our  contempt  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  gen- 
erous action  suited  to  the  character  of  the  author,  which  raises  in 
him  and  in  every  spectator  the  pleasant  emotion  of  propriety  :  this 
emotion  generates  in  the  author  both  self-esteem  and  joy ;  the  for- 
mer when  he  considers  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when 
he  considers  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain  of  him : 
the  same  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in  the  spectators  esteem 
for  the  author  of  the  action ;  and  when  they  think  of  themselves,  it 
ulso  produceth  by  contrast  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  discover  the 
effects  of  an  unsuitable  action,  we  must  invert  each  of  these  circum- 
stances :  the  painful  emotion  of  impropriety  generates  in  the  author 
of  the  action  both  humility  and  shame ;  the  former  when  he  con- 
sider his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  he  considers 
what  others  will  think  of  him:  tho  same  emotion  of  impropriety 
produceth  in  the  spectators  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  action ; 
and  it  also  produceth,  by  contrast  when  they  think  of  themselves, 
an  emotion  of  self-esteem.  Here,  then,  are  many  different  emotions, 
derived  from  the  same  action  considered  in  different  views  by  differ- 
ent persons ;  a  machine  provided  with  many  springs,  and  not  a  little 
complicated*  Propriety  of  action,  it  would  seem,  is  a  favorite  of 
Nature,  or  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  when  such  care  and  solicitude 
is  bestowed  on  it  It  is  not  left  to  our  own  choice ;  but,  like  justice, 
b  required  at  our  hands :  and,  like  justice,  is  enforced  by  natural 
rewards  and  punishments ;  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity,  do  any 
thing  unbecoming  or  improper ;  he  suffers  the  chastisement  of  con- 
tempt inflicted  by  others,  and  of  shame  inflicted  by  himself.     An 

890.  The  effects  of  the  relaticnsof  eongrrDlty  and  propriety  upon  the  mind  of  the  be* 
bolder. — The  I'fft'Ct  of  liiconi^ruity  different  fh>m  that  of  imprcpriety.  Case  of  slight  io* 
cunfp-uity;  of  propriety  and  impropriety. — Effects  </  a  suitable  generous  action,  in  the 
•gent  and  spectator.  Effects  also  of  an  unsuitable  acLiou.-^Propriety  of  action,  how  9^* 
Iwroad. 
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apparatus  so  complicated,  and  so  singular,  ought  to  rouse  our  atten 
Hon  :  for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  conclude  wiil'u 
certainty,  that  this  cuiious  branch  of  the  human  constitution  is  in- 
tended tor  some  valuable  purpose. 

291.  A  gross  impropriety  is  punished  with  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, which  are  vented  against  the  offender  by  external  expressions ; 
nor  is  even  the  slightest  impropriety  suffered  to  pass  without  some 
degree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties  of  the  slighter 
kind,  that  provoke  laughter ;  of  which  we  have  examples  wiUiout 
end  in  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  our  own  species :  such  im- 
proprieties receive  a  different  punishment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occasioned  by 
an  impropriety  of  that  kind,  uniting  intimately  in  the  mind  of  tlio 
spectator,  are  expressed  externally  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  laugh, 
termed  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn,  (See  chapter  vii.)  An  im 
propriety  that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but  laughter,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derision  oi 
scorn  is  the  punishment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it  to 
escape  observation,  that  we  are  so  fond  of  inflicting  that  punishment, 
as  sometimes  to  exert  it  even  against  creatures  of  an  interior  species ; 
witness  a  turkey-cock  swelling  with  pride,  and  strutting  with  dis- 
played feathei's,  which  in  a  gay  mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of 
derision. 

We  must  not  expect  that  these  different  improprieties  are  sepa- 
rated by  distinct  boundaries ;  for  of  improprieties,  from  the  slightest 
to  the  most  gross,  from  the  most  risible  to  the  most  serious,  there 
are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  some  unbe- 
coming actions,  too  risible  for  anger,  and  too  serious  for  derision,  the 
spectator  feels  a  sort  of  mixed  emotion,  partaking  both  of  derision 
and  of  anger ;  which  accounts  for  an  expression,  common  with  respect 
to  the  impropriety  of  some  actions.  Thus  we  know  not  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  angry. 

292.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  a  risible 
impropriety,  which  is  always  slight,  the  contempt  we  have  for  the 
offender  is  extremely  fsunt,  though  derision,  its  gratification,  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  This  disproportion  between  a  passion  and  its 
gratification,  may  seem  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature. 
In  looking  about  for  a  solution,  I  reflect  upon  what  is  laid  down 
above,  that  an  improper  action  not  only  moves  our  contempt  for  the 
audior,  but  also,  by  means  of  contrast,  swells  the  good  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  paiticular, 
to  the  pleasure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  absurdities ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  share 
of  vanity  are  the  most  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  ia 
a  vivid  passion,  pleasant  in  itself,  and  not  less  so  in  its  gratification, 
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would  singly  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pleasure  of  ridieulp, 
without  boiTowing  any  aid  from  contempt  Hence  appears  the 
reason  of  a  noted  observation,  That  we  are  the  most  disposed  to 
ridicule  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in  high 
spirits ;  for  in  high  spirits,  self-conceit  displays  itself  with  more  than 
ordinary  vigor. 

203.  Having  with  wary  steps  traced  an  intricate  roac!,  not  with- 
out danger  of  wandering,  what  remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is 
to  account  for  the  final  cause  of  congniity  and  propriety,  which 
makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  human  constitution.  One  final  cause, 
regarding  congniity,  is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  sense  of  congniity, 
as  one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  our  entertainment,  which  is  the  final  cause  assigned  above  for  our 
sense  of  proportion  (see  chapter  iii.),  and  need  not  be  enlai^ed 
upon  here.  Congniity,  indeed,  with  respect  to  quantity,  coincides 
with  proportion ;  when  the  panis  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  othei^  it  may  be  said  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by 
the  congruily  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  But 
propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
same  with  proportion  :  a  very  long  nose  is  disproportioned,  but  can- 
not be  termed  improper.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  impropriety 
coincides  with  disproportion  in  the  same  subject,  but  never  in  the 
same  respect  I  give  for  an  example  a  veiy  little  man  buckled  to  a 
long  toledo :  considering  the  man  and  the  sword  with  respect  to 
size,  we  perceive  a  disproportion :  considering  the  sword  as  the  choice 
of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

294.  The  sense  of  impropriety  with  respect  to  mistakes,  blunders, 
and  absurdities,  is  evidently  calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
In  the  spectators  it  is  productive  of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent 
recreation  in  an  interval  from  business.  But  this  is  a  trifie  com- 
pared to  what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicule ; 
and  to  punish  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity, 
tends  to  put  him  more  on  his  guard  in  time  coming.  It  is  well 
ordered,  that  even  the  most  innocent  blunder  is  not  committed  with 
impunity ;  because,  were  errors  licensed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  in- 
attention would  grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occasion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  cause  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is  of  all  the  most 
illustrious.  To  have  a  just  notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  respect 
others  must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  respect  ourselves.  Fi- 
delity, gratitude,  and  abstinence  from  injury,  are  examples  of  the 
first  sort ;  temperance,  modesty,  firmness  of  mind,  are  examples  of 
the  other :  the  former  are  made  duties  by  the  sense  of  justice ;  the 
latter  by  the  sense  of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  cause  of  the  sense 
of  propriety  that  will  rouse  our  attention.     It  is  'imdoubtedly  the 
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interest  of  everr  man  to  suit  his  beha^nor  to  the  dignity  of  hii 
nature,  and  toi;lie  station  allotted  him  by  Providence  :  for  such  ra- 
tional conduct  contributes  in  every  respect  to  happiness,  by  pre* 
serving  healtli,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  others^ 
and^  which  of  all  is  the  greatest  blessing,  by  gaining  a  justly  founded 
self-esteem.  But  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  our  well-being,  even 
self-interest  is  not  relied  on :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  super- 
added to  the  motive  of  interest  The  God  of  Nature,  in  all  things 
essential  to  our  happiness,  hath  observed  one  uniform  method :  to 
keep  us  steady  in  our  conduct,  he  hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws 
and  principles,  preventive  of  many  aberrations,  which  would  daily 
happen  were  we  totally  surrendered  to  so  fallible  a  guide  as  is  hu- 
man reason.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  considered  in  another 
light  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  respect 
to  ourselves ;  as  justice  is  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct 
with  respect  to  others.  I  call  propriety  a  law,  no  less  than  justice ; 
because  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  obeyed : 
propriety  includes  tnat  obligation ;  for  to  say  an  action  is  proper,  is 
in  other  words  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  say  it 
is  improper,  is  in  other  words  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne. 
It  is  that  very  character  of  ought  and  should  which  makes  justice  a 
law  to  us;  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  propriety,  though 
perhaps  more  faintly  than  to  justice ;  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  without  hesitation  and  reluctance, 
to  submit  equally  to  the  government  of  both. 

295.  But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  that  head.  To  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  well  as  of  justice,  are  annexed  the  sanctions  of  rewards  and  pun* 
ishments ;  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  satisfaction  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined  to. the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belongs  to  both  equally. 
The  punishments  also,  though  not  the  same,  are  nearly  allied ;  and 
differ  in  degree  more  than  in  quality.  Disobedience  to  the  law  of 
justice  is  punished  with  remorse ;  disobedience  to  the  law  of  pro- 
priety, with  shame,  which  is  remorse  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
transgression  of  the  law  of  justice  raises  indignation  in  the  beholder ; 
and  so  doth  every  flagrant  transgression  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  punishment :  they  are  always 
rebuked  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  and  frequently  with  derision. 
In  general,  it  is  true,  mat  the  rewards  and  punishments  annexed  to 
the  sense  of  propriety  are  slighter  in  degree  than  those  annexed  to 
the  sense  of  justice ;  which  is  wisely  ordered,  because  duty  to  others 
is  still  more  essential  to  society  than  duty  to  ourselves :  society,  in- 
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deed,  could  not  subsist  a  moment,  were  individuals  not  protected 
from  the  headstrong  and  turbulent  passions  of  their  ^eighbora. 

296.  The  final  cause  now  untblUed  of  the  sense  of  propriety,  must, 
tp  every  diocerning  eye,  appear  delightful ;  and  yet  this  is  but  a 
partial  view ;  for  that  sense  reaches  another  illustrious  end,  which  is, 
m  conjunction  with  the  sense  of  justice,  to  enforce  the  perfoi-mance 
of  social  duties.  In  fact,  the  sanctions  visibly  contrived  to  compel  a 
man  to  be  just  to  himself,  ai'e  equally  serviceable  to  compel  him  to 
be  just  to  others ;  which  will  be  evident  from  a  single  reflection, 
that  an  action,  by  being  unjust^  ceases  not  to  be  improper :  an  action 
never  appears  more  eminently  improper,  than  when  it  is  unjust :  it 
is  obviously  becoming  and  suitable  to  human  nature,  that  each  man 
do  his  duty  to  others ;  ai^d,  accordingly,  every  transgression  of  duty 
to  others,  is  at  the  same  time  a  transgression  of  duty  to  one's  E»elf. 
This  is  a  plain  truth  without  exaggeration ;  and  it  opens  a  new  and 
enchanting  view  in  the  moral  landscape,  the  prospect  being  greatly 
enriched  by  the  multiphcation  of  agreeable  objects.  It  appears  now, 
fbat  nothing  is  overlooked,  nothing  left  undone,  that  can  possibly 
contribute  to  the  enforcing  social  duty ;  for  to  all  the  sanctions  thai 
belong  to  it  singly,  are  superadded  the  sanations  of  self-duty.  A 
&miliar  example  shall  suffice  for  illustration.  An  act  of  ingratitude, 
considered  in  itself  is  to  the  author  disagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every 
spectator :  considered  by  the  author  with  relation  to  himself  it  raises 
self-contempt:  considered  by  him  with  relation  to  the  world,  it 
makes  him  ashamed :  considered  by  others,  it  raises  their  contempt 
and  indignation  against  the  author.  These  feelings  are  all  of  them 
occasioned  by  the  impropnety  of  the  action.  When  the  action  is 
considered  as  unjust,  it  occasions  another  set  of  feelings :  in  the 
author  it  produces  remorse,  and  a  dread  of  merited  punishment ; 
and  in  otters,  the  benefactor  chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred  directed 
to  the  ungrateful  pei'son.  Thus  shame  and  remorse  united  in  the 
ungrateful  person,  and  indignation  united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  are  the  punishments  provided  by  nature  for  injustice. 
Stupid  and  insensible  must  he  be,  who,  in  a  contiivance  so  exquisite, 
perceives  not  the  benevolent  hand  of  our  Creator. 
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297.  The  terms  dignity  and  meanness  are  applied  to  man  in  pomt 
of  character,  sentiment,  and  behavior :  we  say,  for  example,  of  one 
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man,  that  he  hath  natural  dignity  in  his  air  and  manner ;  of  another, 
that  he  mdces  a  mean  figure :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  action 
and  sentiment  of  some  persons ;  meanness  and  vulgarity  in  the  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  of  others.  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  some 
performances  are  said  to  he  manly,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  others  are  termed  low,  mean,  trivial.  Such  expres- 
sions are  common,  though  they  have  not  always  a  precise  meaning. 
With  respect  to  the  art  of  criticism,  it  must  be  a  real  acquisition  to 
ascertain  what  these  terms  truly  import ;  which  possibly  may  enable 
us  to  rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  according  to  its  dignity. 
Inquiring  first  to  what  subjects  the  terms  dignity  and  tneaftness 
are  appropriated,  we  soon  discover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to 
any  thing  inanimate :  the  most  magnificent  palace  that  ever  was 
built  may  be  lofty,  may  be  gi^ud,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  dignity : 
the  most  diminutive  shrab  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  These 
terms  must  belong  to  sensitive  beings,  probably  to  man  only ;  which 
will  be  evident  when  we  advance  in  the  inquiry. 

298.  Human  actions  appear  in  many  difierent  lights :  in  them- 
selves they  appear  grand  or  little ;  with  respect  to  the  author,  they 
appear  proper  or  improper ;  with  respect  to  those  affected  by  them, 
just  or  unjust ;  and  I  now  add,  tliat  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
dignity  and  meanness.  If  any  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  human  actions,  dignity  coincides  with  grandeur,  and  mean- 
ness with  littleness,  the  difierence  will  be  evident  upon  reflecting, 
that  an  action  may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous,  and  little  with 
out  being  faulty ;  but  that  we  never  attribute  dignity  to  any  action 
but  what  is  virtuous,  nor  meanness  to  any  but  what  is  &ulty.  Every 
action  of  dignity  creates  respect  and  esteem  for  the  author ; '  and  a 
mean  action  draws  upon  him  contempt  A  man  is  admired  for  a 
grand  action,  but  fiequently  is  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  for  it : 
neither  is  a  man  always  contemned  for  a  low  or  little  action.  The 
Action  of  Caesar  passing  the  Rubicon  was  grand ;  but  there  was  no 
dignity  in  it,  considering  that  his  purpose  was  to  enslave  his  coun- 
try :  Caesar,  in  a  march,  taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to  quench 
his  thirst,  did  a  low  action,  but  the  action  was  not  mean. 

299.  As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meanness  are  founded  on 
a  natural  principle  not  hitherto  mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with 
a  8KN8B  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature :  he  deems  it  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  other  beings  around  him ;  and  he  perceives 
that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  consists  in  virtue,  particularly  in 
virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  To  express  that  sense,  the  term  dignity 
is  appropriated.  Further,  to  behave  with  dignity  and  to  refrain  from 
all  mean  actions,  is  felt  to  be  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty :  it  is  a 
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duty  every  man  owes  to  himself.  By  acting  in  that  manner,  h^  at- 
tracts love  and  esteem :  by  acting  meanly,  or  lelow  himself  he  is 
disapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  description  here  given  of  dignity  and  meanness, 
they  appear  to  be  a  species  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many 
actions  may  be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dignity  or  meanness 
cannot  be  applied :  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  but  there 
is  no  dignity  in  that  action :  revenge  &irly  taken,  if  against  law^  is 
improper,  but  not  mean.  But  every  action  of  dignity  is  also  proper, 
and  every  mean  action  is  also  improper. 

300.  This  sense  of  the  dignity  of  numan  natm'e  reaches  even  our 
pleasures  and  amusements:  if  they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raising 
granid  or  elevated  emotions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by  exer- 
cising our  sympathy,  they  are  approved  as  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
our  natiu^e ;  if  they  contract  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objects, 
they  are  contemned  as  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Hence,  in  general,  every  occupation,  whether  of  use  or  amusement, 
that  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  manly  ;  and  every 
occupation  below  his  nature,  is  termed  childish. 

To  those  who  study  human  nature,  there  is  a  point  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  intricate :  How  comes  it  that  generosity  and  courage 
are  more  esteemed,  and  bestow  more  dignity,  than  good-nature,  or 
even  justice ;  though  the  latter  contribute  more  than  the  former  to 
private  as  well  as  to  public  happiness  ?  This  question,  bluntly  pro- 
posed, might  puzzle  a  cunning  philosopher;  but^  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  observations,  will  easily  be  solved.  Human  virtues,  like 
other  objects,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  estimation,  not  from  their  utility, 
which  is  a  subjiect  of  reflection,  but  from  the  direct  impression  they 
make  on  us.  Justice  and  good-nature  are  a  sort  of  negative  virtues, 
that  scarce  make  any  impression  but  when  they  are  transgressed: 
courage  and  generosity,  on  the  contraiy,  producing  elevated  emo- 
tions, enliven  greatly  {!tiQ  sense  of  a  man^s  dignity,  both  in  himself 
and  in  others ;  and  for  that  reason,  courage  and  generosity  are  in 
higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  mentioned :  we  describe  them 
as  grand  and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praiseworthy. 

301.  This  leads  us  to  examine  more  directly  emotions  and  pas- 
sions with  respect  to  the  present  subject ;  and  it  will  not  be  diiBcult 
to  form  a  scale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meanest,  and  ascending 
gradually  to  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  Pleasure  felt  at 
aie  organ  of  sense,  named  corporeal  pleasure^  is  perceived  to  be  low ; 
and,  when  indulged  to  excess,  is  perceived  also  to  be  mean :  for  that 
reason,  persons  of  any  delicacy  dissemble  the  pleasure  they  take  in 
eating  and  diinking.    The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  having  no 

S99.  Dignity  and  meanness  founded  on  a  certain  natural  principle.~D]gnity  and  mean* 
neas  are  a  species  of  propriety  and  impropriety. 

SOO.  Pleasures  ana  amusements,  wnen  dimifled  and  manly.— How  it  happens  that  gen* 
erosity  and  courage  are  more  esteemed  and  bestow  more  dignity  than  good-nature^  or  eves 
justice, 


r 
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oifutie  feeliBg  (see  the  btroduodon),  and  beieg  free  from  any  sense 
ef  meanness,  are  indulged  without  any  shame :  they  even  rise'  to  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  when  their  objects  are  gi*and  or  elevated. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  passions :  a  virtuous  person 
behaving  with  fortitude  and  dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makei 
a  capital  figure ;  and  the  sympathizing  spectator  feels  in  himself  the 
same  dignity.  Symjpathetic  distress  at  the  same  time  never  is  mean : 
on  the  contraiy,  it  la  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  social  being,  and 
has  general  approbation.  The  rank  that  love  possesses  in  the  scale, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  its  object :  it  possesses  a  low  place 
when  founded  on  external  properties  merely ;  and  is  mean  when  be- 
stowed on  a  person  of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary  quali- 
fication :  bat  when  founded  on  the  more  elevated  internal  propeities, 
k  assumes  a  oonsiderabld  degree  of  dignity.  The  same  is  the  case 
of  friendship.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  animates  the  mind ;  but 
il  aoaroe  rises  to  dignity.  Joy  bestows  dignity  when  it  proceeds 
^om  an  elevated  cause. 

302.  If  I  can  d^nd  upon  induction,  dignity  is  not  a  fHt>perty 
of  any  disagreeable  passion :  one  is  slight,  another  severe ;  one  de- 
presses the  mind,  another  animates  it;  but  there  is  no  elevation,  fisur 
les9  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge  in  particular,  though  it  in- 
flame and  swell  the  mind,  is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  mx  even 
with  elevation :  it  is  not,  however,  felt  as  mean  or  grovelling,  unless 
when  it  takes  indirect  nieasures  for  gratification.  Shame  and  re- 
morse, though  they  sink  the  spirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  disagree^ 
i^ble  passion^  bestows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  spectator.  Vanity 
always  appears  melin;  aQd  extremely  so  where  founded,  as  com:- 

^  iponly  happens,  on  trivial  qualifications. 

303.  I  proceed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  which  poar 
sess  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dignity.  Of  this  every  one  will  be  sen* 
sible,  when  he  considers  the  irapoitant  truths  that  have  been  laid 
open  by  science ;  such  as  general  theorems,  and  the  general  laws 
that  govern  the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  pleasures  of  the 
understanding  are  suited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  contemplative  be« 
ing ;  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to  ennoble  his  nature :  even  to  the 

*  Deity  he  stretcheth  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  discoveiy  ol 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  afibiti  delight  of  the  most 
exalted  kind.    Hence  it  appears  that  the  fine  arts,  studied  as  a  ra* 

\  tional  science,  afford  entertainment  of  great  dignity ;  superior  far  to 

what  they  afford  as  a  subject  of  taste  merely. 
\  But  contemplation,  however  in  itself  valuable,  is  chiefly  respected 

\  t^  subservient  to  action ;  for  man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  active 

*  Uian  a  contemplative  being.  He  accordingly  shows  more  dignity  in 
ection  than  in  contemplation:  generosity,  magnanimity,  heroism. 


tot.  Bode  of  emotions  and  passions  vr\ih  respect  tc  dignity. 
9Q8L  DIgnltf  does  not  belong  to  any  disagreeable  paasioD. 
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raise  his  character  to  the  highest  pitch ;  these  hest  express  the  di^ 
nity  bf  Ids  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other 
of  his  attributes. 

304.  By  every  production  that  shows  art  and  contrivance,  our 
caiiosity  is  excited  upon  two  points:  first,  how  it^was  made;  and 
next^  to  what  end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter'  is  the  more  important  in- 
quiry, because  the  means  are  ever  subordinate  to.  the  end ;  and,  in 
feet,  our  curiosity  is  always  more  inflamed  by  the  jmil  than  by  the 
efficient  cause.  This  preference  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  nature :  if  in  the  efficient  cause  wisdom 
and  power  be  displayed,  wisdom  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  final 
cause ;  and  from  it  only  can  we  infer  benevolence,  which,  of  all  the 
divine  attributes,  is  to  man  the  most  important. 

805.  Having  endeavored  to  assign  Uie  efficient  cause  of  dignity 
and  meanness,  by  unfolding  the  principle  on  which  they- are  founded, 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  final  cause  of  the  dignity  or  meanness  be- 
stowed upon  the  several  particulars  above  mentioned,  beginning  with 
corporeal  pleasures.  These,  as  far  as  usual,  are,  like  justice,  fenced 
with  sufficient  sanctions  to  prevent  their  being  neglected :  hunger 
and  thirst  are  painful  sensations ;  and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love 
by  a  vigorous  propensity :  were  corporeal  pleasures  dignified  over 
and  above  with  a  place  in  a  high  class,  they  would  infallibly  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  mind  by  outweighing  the  social  affections.  This 
is  a  aatisfectory  final  cause  for  refusing  to  these  pleasures  any  degree 
of  dignity ;  and  the  final  cause  is  no  less  evident  of  their  meanness 
when  they  are  indulged  to  excess.  The  more  refined  pleasures  ot 
external  sense,  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural  objects 
and  from  the  fine  arts,  deserve  a  high  place  in  our  esteem,  because 
of  their  singular  and  extensive  utility  :  in  some  cases  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  dignity,  and  the  very  lowest  pleasures  of  the  kind  are 
never  esteemed  mean  or  grovelling.  The  pleasure  arising  fi*om  wit, 
hunior,  ridicule,  or  from  what  is  simply  ludicrous,  is  useful,  by  re- 
laxing the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  more  manly  occupation ;  but 
the  mind,  when  it  surrenders  itself  to  pleasure  of  that  kind,  loses  its 
vigor,  and  smks  gradually  into  sloth.*  The  place  this  pleasure 
occupies  in  point  of  dignity,  is  adjusted  to  these  views ;  to  make  it 
useful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  meanness ;  to  prevent 
its  usurpation,  it  is  removed  from  that  place  but  a  single  degree  :  no 
man  values  himself  for  that  pleasure,  even  during  gratification ;  and 


*  Neqno  enim  ita  generati  ^  natura  sumus,  ut  ad  ladum  et  jocam  facti  esse 
videamur,  sed  ad  severitatem  potius  et  ad  qusedam  stadia  graviora  atque  ma- 
jora.  Ludo  autem  et  joco,  uti  illis  qaidem  licet,  sed  sicut  Aomno  et  qaietibui 
•leteris,  tain  cum  gravibus  scriisque  rebus  satisfecerimus. — Cicero  de  qffic.  lib.  1- 

803.  The  pleasares  of  the  anderatandlng.— Man  Bhowa  more  dignity  in  action  than  ia 
•ontemplation. 
8M.  f^inal  and  efficient  causes. 
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if  it  have  eogrossed  more  of  his  time  than  is  requisite  for  relaxation, 
he  looks  back  with  some  degree  of  shame. 

800.  In  point  of  dignity,  the  social  emotions  rise  above  the  selfii^h, 
and  much  above  those  of  the  eye  and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a 
social  being,  and  to  qualify  him  for  society  it  is  wisely  contrived 
that  he  should  value  himself  more  for  being  social  than  selfish. 

The  excellency  of  man  is  cliiefly  discernible  in  the  gieat  im- 
provements he  is  susceptible  of  in  society ;  these,  by  pei'severance, 
may  be  carried  on  progiessively  above  any  assignable  limits ;  and, 
even  abstracting  from  revelation,  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
progress  begun  here  will  be  completed  in  some  future  state.  Now, 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the  exeroise  of  our 
rational  feculties,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a 
due  sense  of  these  faculties,  hath  assi^ed  a  high  rank  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  understanding :  their  utility,  with  respect  to  this  life  aa 
well  as  a  future,  entitles  them  to  that  rank. 

But  as  action  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements,  virtuous  actions 
justly  possess  the  highest  of  all  the  ranks.  These,  we  find,  are  by 
nature  distributed  into  difierent  classes,  and  the  first  in  point  of  dig- 
nity assigned  to  actions  that  appear  not  the  first  in  point  of  use : 
generosity,  for  example,  in  the  sense  of  mankind,  is  more  respected 
than  justice,  though  Uie  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  essential  to 
society ;  and  magnanimity,  heroism,  undaunted  courage,  rise  still 
higher  in  our  esteem.  One  would  readily  think  that  the  moral 
virtues  should  be  esteemed  according  to  their  importance.  Nature 
has  here  deviated  fix>m  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wisdom  is  shown 
in  the  deviation :  the  efiScient  cause  is  explained  above,  and  the 
final  cause  explained  in  the  JEssays  of  Morality  and  Natural  Re* 
ligion.   (Part  I.  Essay  ii.  chapter  iv.) 

80*7.  We  proceed  to  analyze  grace^  which,  being  in  a  good  meaa* 
ure  an  uncultivated  field,  requires  more  than  ordinary  labor. 

Oro/ceful  is  an  attribute :  grace  and  gracefulne^ss  express  that  attri- 
bute in  the  form  of  a  noun. 

That  this  attribute  is  agreeable,  no  one  doubts. 

As  grace  is  displayed  externally,  it  must  be  an  object  of  one  or 
other  of  our  five  senses.  That  it  is  an  object  of  sight,  every  person 
of  taste  can  bear  witness ;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that  sense,  ap- 
pears from  induction ;  for  it  is  not  an  object  of  smell,  nor  of  taste, 
nor  of  touch.  Is  it  an  object  of  hearing  ?  Some  music,  indeed,  i3 
termed  graceful ;  but  that  expres^on  is  metaphorical,  as  when  we 
say  of  other  music  that  it  is  beautiful :  the  latter  metaphor,  at  the 
same  time,  is  more  sweet  and  easy,  which  shows  how  little  applica- 

30\  Final  esuse  of  Vbt  meanness  of  corporeal  pleannres ;  especially  when  Indulged  to 
•xoessw — ^Ploasures  of  tlie  eye  and  ear,  liow  to  be  regarded.  Those  ftrom  wit,  humor,  J^ 
when  are  they  dignified  f 

8(Ht.  Why  the  social  emotions  rise  in  onr  estimntion  above  the  pelflsh. — ^Why  a  high 
rank  Is  assigned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding. — ^The  rank  which  virtuous  acttooa 
occupy.  t 
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ble  td  mtisid  or  to  sound  tbe  formed  k  t^heii  taken  in  il§  j^dpef 
sense. 

That  it  is  an  attnbute  of  man,  is  beyond  dispute.  But  of  what 
other  beiiigp  is  it  aUo  an  attribute  ?  We  parceive  al  first  sight  that 
nothing  inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet.  What  animal,  then, 
besides  man,  is  entitled  ?  Surely  not  an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion.  A 
horse  may  have  a  delicate  shape  with  a  lofty  mien,  and  all  his  mo- 
tions may  be  exquisite ;  but  he  is  never  said  to  be  graceful.  Beauty 
and  grandeur  are  common  to  man  with  some  other  beings ;  but  dig- 
nity IS  not  appHed  to  any  being  inferior  to  man ;  and,  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  the  same  appears  to  hold  in  grace. 

808.  Confining  then  grace  to  man,  the  next  inquiry  is  Whether, 
like  beauty,  it  makes  a  constant  appearance,  or  in  some  circum- 
stances only.  Does  a  person  display  this  attribute  at  rest  as  well  as 
in  motion,  asleep  as  when  awake  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  connected 
with  motion ;  for  when  the  most  graceful  person  is  at  rest,  neither 
moving  nor  speaking,  we  lose  sight  of  that  quality  as  much  as  of 
color  in  the  dark.  Grace  then  is  an  agreeable  attribute,  inseparMble 
from  motion  as  opposed  to  rest,  and  as  comprehending  speech,  loofas, 
gestures,  and  locomotion. 

As  some  motions  are  homely,  the  opposite  to  graceful,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  with  what  motions  is  this  attribute  connected  ?  No  niaii 
appeal's  graceful  in  a  mask;  and,  therefore,  laying  aside  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  geiifeel, 
may  be  elegant,  but  of  themselves  never  are  graceful.  A  motioii 
adjusted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  answer  its  end,  is  elegant ; 
but  still  somewhat  more  is  required  to  complete  our  idea  of  grace 
or  gi'acefulness. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point.  One  thing 
is  clear  from  what  is  said,  that  this  more  must  arise  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  :  and  from  what  expressions  so  naturally 
as  fi'om  those  which  indicate  mental  qualities,  such  as  sweetness, 
benevolence,  elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promises  to  be  a  fair  analysis, 
because  of  all  objects,  mental  qualities  affect  us  the  most ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon  every  Spectator  of 
taste,  is  too  deep  for  any  cause  purely  corporeal. 

309.  The  next  step  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  ni^ntiil  qualities, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion,  produce  a  graceful 
appearance.  Sweetness,  cheerfulness,  affability,  are  not  separately 
sufficient,  nor  even  in  conjunction.  As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity 
alone,  with  elegant  motion,  may  produce  a  graceful  appearance ;  but 
still  more  graceful  with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  those  especially 
that  are  the  most  exalted. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  most  exalted  virtues  may  be  the  lot  of  a 

807.  Oraco  an  object  of  sisht    Applicable  only  to  man. 

808.  Grace  inseparable  from  motion.    Definition  given.— Not  all  motioni  IM  gnbdfai 
Tbose  )f  the  eoontenanee  indicating  mental  qaalities. 
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person  whose  countenance  has  little  expression :  such  a  person  can* 
not  be  gracefu].  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appearance,  we  must 
add  another  circumstance,  namely,  an  expressive  countenance,  dis- 
playing to  every  spectator  of  taste,  with  life  and  energy,  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  mind. 

Collecting  these  circumstances  together,  mce  may  be  defined, 
that  agreeable  appearance  which  arises  from  elegance  of  motion,  and 
from  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity.  Expressions  of  othei 
mental  qualities  are  not  essential  to  that  appearance,  but  they  height- 
en it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objects,  a  graceful  person  is  the  most  agitseable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  displaying  grace,  and  ha- 
ranguing still  more. 

I  conclude  with  the  following  reflection :  That  in  vain  will  a  per- 
son attempt  to  be  graceful,  who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A 
man,  it  is  true,  may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  destitute  of;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavor  to  express  those  qualities  by 
looks  and  gestures ;  but  such  studied  expression  will  be  too  fiunt  and 
obscure  to  be  graceful. 


^  • » 
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310.  To  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed  every  critic  The 
definition  given  by  Aristotle  is  obscure  and  imperfect  {Poet  cap.  v.) 
Cicero  handles  it  at  gp*eat  length  (L.  ii.  J>e  Oratare),  but  without 
giving  any  satisfaction :  he  wanders  in  the  dark,  and  misses  the 
distinction  between  risible  and  ridiculous.  Quintilian  is  sensible 
of  the  distinction,*  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it  Luck- 
ily this  subject  lies  no  longer  in  obscurity :  a  risible  object  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  of  laughter  merely  (see  chapter  vii.) :  a  ridicu- 
lous object  is  improper  as  well  as  risible,  and  produceth  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  soom.  (See 
chapter  x.) 

Having,  therefore,  happily  unravelled  the  knotty  part,  I  proceed 
to  other  particulars. 

Burlesque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to 


*  Ideoqne  anceps  ejas  rei  raUo  est,  qaod  a  derisu  non  procal  abest  riBur.. 
lib.  VI.  cap.  iii.  sect.  1. 

sot.  Wbat  nnental  qna1it!«s»  Joined  with  el^^ce  of  motton,  prodaoe  a  {neeftil  appew 
,~Onoe  ioflned.— Condudtng  refleeUon. 
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that  subject ;  for  it  is  clearly  distingaishable  into  burle&|tie  that 
excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlesque  that  provokes  derision  or  rid- 
icule. A  grave  subject  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  coloring  so  as  to  be  risible ;  which  is  the 
case  of  Virgil  Travestie,  and  also  the  case  of  the  Secchia  Rapita : 
the  authors  laugh  first,  in  order  to  make,  their  readers  laugh.  The 
Lutrin  is  a  burlesque  poem  of  the  other  sort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expose  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious 
spirit  of  a  set  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a  ridiculous 
air  to  the  subject  by  dressing  it  in  the  heroic  style,  and  aflfecting  to 
consider  it  as  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compo- 
sition of  this  kind,  no  image  professedly  ludicrous  ought  to  find 
quarter,  because  such  images  destroy  the  contrast ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  author  shows  always  the  grave  face,  and  never  once  betrays 
a  smile. 

311.  Though  the  burlesque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces  its 
efiect  by  elevating  the  style  far  above  the  subject,  yet  it  has  limits 
beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried :  the  poet,  con- 
sulting the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himself  to 
such  images  as  are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended :  a  strained  ele- 
vation, soaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes  not  a  pleasant 
impression  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with  being  always  upon  the  stretch, 
is  soon  disgusted ;  and  if  he  persevere,  becomes  thoughtless  and  in 
different.  Further,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleasure  unless  it  be  painted 
in  colors  so  lively  as  to  produce  some  perception  of  reality ;  whicl 
never  can  be  done  eflectually  where  the  images  are  formed  witl 
iabor  or  difficulty.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning 
the  Batrachomuonuichia,  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Homer :  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  lively  image 
of  frogs  and  mice,  acting  with  the  dignity  of  the  highest  of  our 
species ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the  reality  of  such  an 
action,  in  any  manner  so  distinct  as  to  interest  our  aflections  even  in 
the  slightest  degiee. 

A  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  of  a  character  clearly  distinguishable 
from  those  now  mentioned :  it  is  not  properly  a  burlesque  perform* 
ance,  but  what  may  rather  be  termed  a  fieroi-comical  poem :  it 
treats  a  gay  and  familiar  subject  with  pleasantry,  and  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  dignity ;  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mask  Uke  Boileau, 
nor  professes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Tassoni.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
is  a  genteel  species  of  writing,  less  strained  than  those  mentioned ; 
and  is  pleasant  or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim ; 
giving  way,  however,  to  ridicule  where  it  arises  naturally  from  a 

particular  character,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.     Addison^s  Specta- 

• 

SlvSA  risible  distlDgaished  ft-om  a  ridicaloos  object—Barlesqtie  of  two  kinds.  Ez- 
ainples.  y 

811.  Of  the  barlesqao  that  aims  at  ridicule,  fts  appropriate  style ^^apa  qf  the  Deb 
erlticisod. 
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ior  :ipon  the  exercise  of  the  fan  (No.  102),  is  extremely  gay  and  lu- 
dicrous, resembling  in  its  subject  the  Mape  of  the  Lock, 

S 1 2.  Humor  belongs  to  the  present  chapter,  because  it  is  connect- 
ed with  ridicule.  Congreve  defines  humor  to  be  **  a  singular  and 
unavoidable  manner  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  peculiar  and 
natural  to  one  man  only,  by  which  his  speech  and  actions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  other  men."  Weie  this  definition  just,  a 
majestic  and  commanding  air,  which  is  a  singular  property,  is  hu- 
mor ;  as  also  a  natural  flow  of  correct  and  commanding  eloquence, 
which  is  no  less  singular.  Nothing  just  or  proper  is  denominated 
humor ;  nor  any  singularity  of  character,  words,  or  actions,  that  is 
valued  or  respected.  When  we  attend  to  the  character  of  a  humor- 
ist, we  find  that  it  arises  from  circumstances  both  risible  and  im- 
proper, and  therefore  that  it  lessens  the  man  in  our  esteem,  and 
makes  him  in  some  measure  ridiculous.  [Wordsworth  gives  the 
following  representation  of  a  true  English  ploughboy : 

His  joints  are  stiff; 
Beneath  a  cnmbrouii  frook,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  ohurl,  his  legs  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  which  lustily  npuela 
The  wootlen  stools,  for  everlasting  use, 
On  which  onr  futhers  sate.  -  And  mark  his  brow ! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes,  not  dim,  out  of  a  healthy  stare ; 
^ide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange ; 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  moUon  of  intelligence 
From  infknt  conning  of  the  Christ-cross  row, 
Or  puizling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last.  JSecurtion, 

There  is,  says  Prof.  Wilson,  in  the  above  lines,  a  kind  of  forcible 
humor  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Cowper*s  manner  in  the 
Task.  The  versification  is  good,  and  gives  so  much  point  to  the 
thoughts,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  custom,  rather  than  necessity, 
had  caused  all  satires,  from  Donne  to  Churchill,  to  be  written  m 
rhyme.] 

Humor  in  writing  is  very  different  from  humor  in  character. 
When  an  author  insists  upon  ludicrous  subjects  with  a  professed 
purpose  to  make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  styled  a  ludicrous 
writer;  but  is  scarce  entitled  to  be  styled  a  writer  of  humor.  This 
quality  belongs  to  an  author^  who,  affecting  to  be  grave  and  serious, 
paints  his  objects  in  such  colors  as  to  provoke  mirth  and  laughter. 
A  writer  that  is  really  a  humorist  in  character,  does  this  without 
design :  if  not,  he  must  affect  the  character  in  order  to  succeed. 
Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humorists  in  character,  and  their  writings 
are  full  of  humor.  Addison  was  not  a  humorist  in  character ;  and 
yet  in  his  prose  writings  a  most  delicate  and  refined  humor  prevails. 
Arbuthnot  exceeds  them  all  in  drollery  and  humorous  painting ; 
which  shows  a  great  genius,  because,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  he 
had  nothing  of  mat  peouUarity  in  his  chara^^ter. 

9^* 
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There  feniain&(  to  show  by  examples  the  manner  of  treatiag  ^h 
jects,  so  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vons  donne,  main,  je  vous  prdte  le  bon  jour. — HblUr^ 

Orleans,  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Constable,  I  whh  told  that  by  one  that  kno^s  him  better  than  you. 
OrUans,  Wliat'B  he  ? 

Ooiuttable,  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himBelf ;  and  he  said  he  carM.  hot  whcr 
itnew  it.  Henry  V,  Shakepeare. 

He  never  broke  any  man^s  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  p<&t 
when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid, 

MilUment,  Sententious  Mirabell  I  IVythce  donH  look  with  that  violent  and 
flexible  wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child,  in  an  old  tapestrjr 
hanging.  Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  like  adopr  at  a  feast,  whose  thonglitd 
and  atomach  arc  wholly  set  upon  what  the  guests  fling  away,  and  consequently 
is  apt  to  snarl  most  when  there  are  the  fewest  bones.  TaU  of  a  Tvb, 

313.  In  the  following  instances,  the  ridicule  arises  from  absurd 
conceptions  in  the  persons  introduced : 

Valentine,  Your  blessing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampson.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir;  I  think  I  sent  it  vou  to-day  in  a 
bill  for  four  thousand  pound :  a  great  deal  of  money.  Brother  i  oresight. 

Foresight.  Ay  indeed.  Sir  Sampson,  »great  deal  or  money  for  a  young  man ; 
I  wonder  what  can  he  do  with  it.  Love  for  Love,  Act  II.  8c.  7. 

Jfiliament,  I  nauseate  walking[ ;  ^tis  a  country-diversion ;  I  loathe  the  country, 
and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

Sir  wilful.  Indeed !   hah  I   look  ye,  look  ye,  yon  do  f  nay,  *tis  like  yon 

may iiere  are  choice  of  pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  that 

mu»t  be  coiifessM  indeed. 

MiUament.  Ah-rt'tourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilful.  Dear  heart,  that's  much hah  !   that  you  should  hate  'em 

both  !  hall !  'tis  like  you  may ,  there  are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others 

can't  away  with  the  country 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of  these,  Cousine. 

Way  of  the  World,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

Lard  Froth,  I  assure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jests  but  my  own,  ox 
a  lad^r'g :  i  assure  you.  Sir  Paul. 

Brisk,  How?  ho\»»,  my  lord?  what,  affront  my  wit?  Let  me  perish,  do  I 
never  sav  any  thing  worthy  to  be  luusrh'd  at  ? 

Lord  rYoth.  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  me,  I  don't  say  so,  for  I  often  smile 
at  your  conceptions.  But  there  is  notiiing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  Quality 
than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion  !  everyboay  can 
laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when 
anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous!  To 
be  pleas'd  with  what  pleases  the  crowd  I  If  ow,  when  I  laugh  I  always  laugh 
alone.  I/oubU  Jkaler,  Act  I.'8o.  4. 

So  sharp-sighted  is  pride  in  blemishes,  and  so  willing  to  be  grati- 
fied, that  it  t^es  up  with  the  veiy  slightest  improprieties ;  such  as 
a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in  speakiug  our  language,  especially  if  the 
blunder  Can  bear  a  sense  that  reflects  on  the  speaker : 

Quickly,  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Cains,  What  shtfll  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  dero  is  no  honest  man 
dat  shall  come  in  my  dosct.  Jierry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

■ '     ■  -  — - 

812.  Homor  (In  character)  defined— A  Indicrons  writer  distiDgiiished  from  a  w*lt«r  W 
kouKir.— Swift,  For/Aioe,  Addison,  Arbatbnot-*£x«spI«fl^ 
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Love  speeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following  passage : 

Quoth  he,«My  faith  as  adamantiiie, 
As  chains  Of  destiny,  VU  maintain ; 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 
Or  oracle  rrom  heart  of  oak ; 
And  if  you'll  five  my  flame  but  vent, 
Now  in  dose  hug^^  muffger  x)ent, 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly. 
With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  piat, 
Than  love,  or  you,  shake  off  my  heart; 
The  sun  that  snail  no  more  dispense 
His  own  but  your  bright  influence : 
V\\  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 
With  true  love-knots,  and  flourishes ; 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring, 
And  everlasting  flourishing : 
Drink  ev^r^r  letter  on*t  in  stum. 
And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become. 
Wherever  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet; 
All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders. 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odora 
Nature  her  charter  shall  renew. 
And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  yon ; 
The  world  depend  upon  your  eve. 
And  when  you  Arown  upon  it^  ale. 
Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive, 
New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive ; 
And,  like  to  herald^s  moons,  remain 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Budibrasy  Part  II.  canto  i. 

814.  Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar  manner;  it 

consists  in  laughing  at  a  man  under  disguise  of  appearing  to  praise 

or  speak  well  of  him.    Swift  affords  us  many  illustrious  examples 

of  that  species  of  ridicule.    Take  the  following : 

By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  starts  up  many  a  writer,  capable  of 
mauaffiug  tlie  profoundest  and  most  universal  subjects.  For  what  though  his 
head  be  emptv,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full  1  And  if  you  will 
bate  him  but  the  circumstances  of  method,  and  style,  and  |prammar,  and  inven- 
tion ;  allow  him  but  the  common  privileges  of  transcribmg  from  others,  and 
digressing  from  himself,  as  often  as  he  snail  see  occasion ;  he  will  .desire  no 
more  ingredients  towards  fltting  up  a  treatise  that  shall  make  a  very  comely 
fljf  ure  on  a  bookseller^s  shelf,  there  to  be  preserved  neat  and  clean,  for  a  long 
eternity,  adorned  with  the  heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  inscribed  on  a  label : 
never  to  be  thumbed  or  greased  by  students,  nor  bound  to  everlasting  ohwns  of 
durkness  in  a  li  brary ;  but  when  the  fullness  of  time  is  come,  shall  happily  under-, 
go  the  trial  of  pui^gatory,  in  order  to  ascend  the  sky. — 7li2i  ^a  Iw^  sect.  vii. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  a^  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though  we 
have  indeed  made  great  progress  m  all.  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not 
yet  debauched  with  any  hi^k  r«litk  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this  one  taste  less  niM 
than  our  ancestors. 

If  tiie  reverend  clergy  showed  more  concern  than  others,  I  charitably  impute 
it  to  their  great  charge  of  souls :  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehension  and  terror  could  be  distinguished  to  be  great- 
er or  less,  according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  ohureb.* 

*  A  true  and  futhfnl  narrative  of  what  passed  in  London,  during  the  gen- 
eral consternation  of  all  niuks  and  degrees  of  mankind. 

818L  QaotBtioiML-^^t4  Irony.    Examples  from  Swift 
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prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To  condeino  a  talent  for  ridicule  be- 
cause it  may  be  pei-verted  to  wroug  purposes,  is  not  a  little  ridiculous: 
could  one  forbear  to  smile,  if  a  talent  for  reasoning  were  condemned 
because  it  also  may  be  perverted  ?  and  yet  the  conclusion  in  the 
latter  cas'e,  would  be  not  less  just  than  in  the  former :  perhaps  more 
just ;  for  no  talent  is  more  frequently  perverted  than  that  of  reason. 
We  had  best  leave  nature  to  her  own  operations :  the  most  valu- 
able talents  may  be  abused,  and^  so  may  that  of  ridicule :  let  us  bring 
it  under  proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endeavoring  to  pluck  it  up 
by  the  root  Were  we  destitute  of  this  test  of  truth,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequences :  I  see  not  what  rule  would  be  left 
us  to  prevent  splendid  trifles  passing  for  matters  of  importance,  and 
show  and  form  for  substance,  and  superstition  or  enthusiasm  for  pure 
religion. 

318.  [While  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statements  above  made 
conceraing  Ridicule,  there  is  also  much  and  dangerous  error. 

As  Dr.  Blair  observes :  "  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully 
exploded  by  employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks 
and  arguments.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule 
is  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful 
or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of 
good,  to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have 
maintained  it  to  be,  a  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to 
mislead  and  seduce,  by  the  colors  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects ; 
and  it  is  often  more  diflScult  to  judge  whether  these  colors  be  natural 
and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and  error. 
Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too  often  had 
it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  objects  which 
did  not  deserve  it." 

319.  Lord  Shaftesbury  advocated  the  same  false  doctrine  as  Lord 
Kames ;  but  Dr.  Leland  has  clearly  exposed  his  error,  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  always 
recommended  a  calm  attention  and  sobriety  of  mind,  a  cool  and 
impartial  examination  and  inquiiy,  as  the  properest  disposition  for 
finding  out  truth,  and  judging  concerning  it.  I3ut  according  to  his 
lordship's  representation  of  the  case,  those  that  apply  themselves  to 
the  searching  out  of  truth,  or  judging  what  is  really  true,  serious, 
and  excel  hint,  must  endeavor  to  put  themselves  in  a  merry  humor, 
to  raise  up  a  gayety  of  spirit,  and  seek  whether  in  the  object  they  are 
examining  they  cannot  find  out  something  that  may  be  justly  laughed 
at  And  it  is  gieat  odds  that  a  man  who  is  thus  disposed  will  find 
out  something  fit,  as  he  imagines,  to  excite  his  mirth,  in  the  most 
serious  and  important  subject  in  the  world.  Such  a  temper  is  so 
far  from. being  a  help  to  a  fair  and  unpngudiced  inquiry,  that  it  is 

817.  Objectinti  stated  and  replied  to.— Is  ridicule  to  be  abandone<1  ?— Importance  of  • 
tulent  for  ridicule. 

818.  Bemaric  on  Kames'  ddctrlne  concemiog  rldicn]e.~Dr.  Blair's  ob6erTatiOD& 
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fSde  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  it.  A  strong  turn  to  ridicule  has 
a  tendency  to  disquality  a  man  for  cool  and  sedate  reflection,  and  to 
render  him  impatient  of  the  pains  that  ara  necessary  to  a  rational 
and  dehb^rate  search "  *  *  *  * 

320.  Dr.  Leiand  proceeds  to  say : — "  Our  noble  author,  indeed, 
frequently  observes  tliat  tiuth  cannot  be  hurt  by  ridicule,  since,  when 
the  ridicule  is  wi-ong  placed,  it  will  not  hold.  It  will  readily  be 
allowed  that  truth  and  honesty  cannot  be  the  subject  of  just  ridi- 
cule ;  but  then  this  supposes  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  cool  reason ;  and  accordingly  his  lordship  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  serious  study  to  temper  and  regulate  that 
humor.  And  thus,  after  all,  we  are  to  return  to  gravity  and  serious 
reojfon,  as  the  ultimate  test  and  criterion  of  ridiculey  and  of  every 
tiling  else.  But  though  the  most  excellent  things  cannot  be  justly 
ridiculed,  and  ridicule,  when  thus  applied,  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
thinking  men,  render  him  that  uses  it  ridiculous;  yet  uiere  are 
many  persons  on  whom  it  will  have  a  different  effect  The  ridicule 
will  be  apt  to  create  prtjudices  in  their  minds,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  contempt,  or  at  least  a  disregard  of  things,  which,  when  rep- 
resented in  a  proper  light,  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  worth  and 

importance Weak  and  unstable  minds  have  been  driven  into 

atheism,  profaneness,  and  vice,  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  and  have 
been  made  ashamed  of  that  which  they  ought  to  esteem  their 
glory."] 


■♦-*♦■ 


CHAFTER  Xm. 

WIT, 

S21.  Wrr  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions:  the 
term  is  never  applied  to  an  action  nor  a  passion,  and  as  little  to  an 
external  object. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  many  instances,  to  distinguish  a 
witty  thought  or  expression  from  one  that  is  not  so,  yet,  in  general, 
It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  term  wit  is  appropriated  to  such 
thoughts  and  expressions  as  are  ludicrous,  and  also  occasion  some 
degree  of  surprise  by  their  singularity.  Wit,,  also,  in  a  figurative 
.sense,  expresses  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts  or  expres- 
^ons:  we  say  commonly  a  witty  tnan,  or  a  man  of  wit.  * 

819.  Dr.  LeIand'B  strlctares  upon  Sbftftesbory.— The  method  of  aeMchlnir  <nt  trntti 
Agsested  by  the  wlitest  men. — ^Lord  Shaftwbary's  iiruposed  method.  Ot^e^oos  to  his 
QeUiod.— Effect  of  a  strung  tarn  for  ridicule. 

880.  Bemtrks  on  the  statement  that  truth  cannot  be  hurt  by  rictteule.— Beason  the  olt!'' 
aato  lilt,  of  what  T— Bad  effaot  of  ridioollnv  sacred  things; 
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Wit  in  its  proper  sense,  as  explained  above,  is  distinginsbable  into 
two  kinds :  wit  in  the  thought,  and  wit  iD  the  words  or  expres^on. 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds:  ludicrous  images,  and 
ludicrous  combinations  of  things  that  luive  little  or  no  natural 
relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occasion  surprise  by  their  singularity,  as 
having  little  or  no  foundation  in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the 
imagination :  and  the  imagination  is  well  qualified  for  the  ofSce ; 
being  of  all  our  faculties  the  most  active,  and  the  least  under  re- 
straint   Take  the  following  example : 

Shyloch.  You  knew  (none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you)  of  my  daughter's 
flight. 

SaUn4>,  That^s  certain:  I  for  my  part  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the  ^ings 
-  she  flew  withal.  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  111.  Sc.  1. 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  ludicrous :  and  it  must 
occasion  sui-prise ;  for  having  no  natural  foundation,  it  is  altogether 
unexpected. 

[According  to  Hazlitt,  "  the  ludicrous  is  where  there  is  a  contra* 
diction  between  the  object  and  our  expectations,  heightened  by  some 
deformity  or  inconvenience,  that  is,  by  its  being  contrary  to  what  is 
customary  or  desirable ;  as  the  ridiculous,  which  is  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  laughable,  is  that  which  is  contrary  not  only  tx>  custom, 
but  to  sense  and  reason,  or  is  a  voluntary  departure  from  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  &om  those  ^ho  are  conscious  0/  absurdity 
and  propriety  in  words,  looks,  and  actions."] 

322.  The  other  branch,  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is  that  on^y  which 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Addison,  following  Locke,  who  defines  it  "  to 
lie  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas;  and  putting  those  together,  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable 
visions  in  the  fancy."  (B.  ii.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2.)  It  may  be  d'ifined 
more  concisely,  and  perhaps  more  accurately,  ^*  A  junction  of  things 
by  distant  and  fanciful  relations,  which  surprise  because  they  are 
unexpected."  (See  chapter  i.)    The  following  is  a  proper  example : 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out : 

And,  therefore,  bore  it  not  about. 

Unless  on  holiaays,  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. — ffudibrasy  Canto  i. 

Wit  is  of  all  the  most  elegant  recreation :  the  image  enters  tte 
mind  with  gayety,  and  gives  a  sudden  flash,  which  is  extremely 
pleasant.  Wit  thereby  gently  elevates  without  straining,  raises 
mirth  without  dissoluteness,  and  relaxes  while  it  entertains. 

SSi/To  w%«t  the  term  wit  !»  approprlatcdXin  a  figarative  senee,  to  what  applied.— 
Two  kinds  of  wit  in  tlie  proper  sen^e-ATwo  kinds  or  wit  in  thoagltt-^Tbe  source  ol 
ludicrooB  inugOB.— Hszlitf  3  account  of  tne  hidioroui. 
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\Wit  and  humor  compared, — ^'* Humor  is  describing  the  ludi- 
erous  as  it  is  in  itself;  wit  is  the  exposing  it,  by  comparing  or  con- 
trasting it  with  something  else.  Humor  is  the  growth  of  natuie  and 
accident ;  wit  is  the  product  of  art  and  fancy.  Humor,  as  it  is 
shown  in  books,  is  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or  acquired  absur- 
dities of  mankind,  or  of  the  ludicrous  in  accident,  situation,  and 
character ;  wit  is  the  illustrating  and  heightening  the  sense  of  that 
absuixlity  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  likeness  or  opposition  of 
one  thing  to  another,  which  sets  off  the  quality  we  laugh  at  or  de- 
spise in  a  still  more  contemptible  or  striking  point  of  view.  Wit^  oj 
distinguished  Jrom  poetry^  is  the  imagination  or  fancy  inverted,  and 
so  applied  to  given  objects  as  to  make  the  little  look  less,  the  mean 
more  light  and  worthless ;  or  to  divert  our  admii-ation  or  wean  our 
affections  from  that  whidi  is  lofty  and  impressive,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  intense  admiration  and  exalted  passion,  as  poetry 
does.  Wit  hovers  round  the  borders  of  the  light  and  tiifling, 
whether  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  for  as  soon  as  it  describes  the 
serious  seriously,  it  ceases  to  be  wit,  and  passes  into  a  different  form. 
The  fiEivorite  employment  of  wit  is  to  add  littleness  to  littleness,  and 
heap  contempt  on  insignificance  by  all  the  arts  of  petty  and  inces- 
sant warfare ;  or  if  it  ever  affects  to  aggrandize  and  use  the  Ian* 
guage  of  hyperbole,  it  is  only  to  betray  into  derision  by  a  fatal  com- 
parison, as  in  the  mock-heroic ;  or  if  it  treats  of  serious  passion,  it 
must  do  so  as  to  lower  the  tone  of  intense  and  high-wrought  senti* 
raent  by  the  introduction  of  burlesque  and  familiar  circumstances.'* — 
ffazlitt.] 

323.  Wit  in  the  expression,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words, 
being  a  bastard  sort  of  wit,  is  reserved  for  the  last  place.  I  proceed 
to  examples  of  wit  in  the  thought ;  and  first  of  ludicrous  images. 

Falstaff,  speaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  Dale : 

Here  he  is,  and  here  1  yield  him ;  and  I  beseech  yonr  Grace,  let  it  be  bookM 
with  tlie  rest  of  this  dAy^s  deeds :  or,  by  the  Lordj  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Coleville  kissing  my  foot : 
to  the  which  course  if  1  be  enforced,  If  yon  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  twopencea 
to  me :  and  I,  in  the  dear  sky  of  fame,  o^ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon 
doth  ttie  cinden?  of  the  element,  which  show  like  pin^s-heads  to  her :  believe 
not  the  word  of  the  Noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 
"Second  Part  Henry  JK  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

I  knew,  when  seven  josUcea  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel,  but  when  the  nar- 
tios  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  oi  an  tf;  as,  If  you  snia  so, 
then  I  said  so;  and  t-liey  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  y  ia^the  only 
peacemaker ;  much  virtue  in  (^. — tSkBubapeart, 

An  I  have  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  ia  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper- 
corn, a  brewer^s  horse :  The  inside  of  a  church  I  Company,  villatovia  com- 
pany,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. — lb. 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polysyllables,  which  will  never  be 
able  to  live  many  more  campaigns.    Speculations,  operations,  preliminuries, 

an.  Definitions  of  the  other  branch,  of  wtt  in  the  tbouffht  Example  from  HttdibraBb— 
Wl^  ts  a  reereation.— Wit,  disUngnishod  from  hamor,  ana  from  loetry. 
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funbassudors,  pdisadoct*,  eommunication,  circumvallatior.,  battalions,  as  nu 
merouft  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequently  in  our  coflfee-housed,  wo 
shall  certainly  put  them  to  flighty  and  cut  oflf  the  rear.— 21*^^,  No.  880. 

Speaking  of  Discord : 

She  never  went  abroad  but  ahe  brought  home  such  a  bundle  of  monstrous 
lies  as  would  have  amaze<l  any  mortal  but  such  aa  knew  her:  of  a  whale  that 
had  swallowed  a  fleet  of  ships ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out  of  the  Tower  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  religion;  of  the  Pope's,  being  seen  in  a  brandy- shop 
at  Wapping,  &&,— History  of  John  Ball,  part  i.  ch.  xvi. 

324.  The  other  branch,  of  wit  in  the  thought,  namely^  hidicrous 
combinations  and  oppositions,  may  be  traced  through  various  rami- 
fications. And,  first,  fanciful  causes  assigned  that  have  uo  natural 
rehition  to  eflfects  produced : 

LancasL  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff;  I,  in  my  condition,  shall  better  speak  of 
you  than  you  deserve.  [EjsU. 

Fdlstafr,  1  would  you  had  but  the  wit;  'twere  better  than  your  dukedom. 
Good  f^iith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a 
man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  'marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There^s  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink 
doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish- meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches. 
They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards ;  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but 
for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it:  it 
ascends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  m^ there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and  crudy 
vapors  which  environ  it;  makes  it  a]3prehensive,  quick,  forget! ve,  full  of  nim- 
ble, fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue, 
which  IS  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of  your  ex- 
cellent sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  lefb 
the  liver  white  and  pale ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimitv  and  cowardice : 
but  the  sherris  warms  it.  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  ex- 
treme ;  it  illnminateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the 
rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and 
inland  pett^^  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and 
pufTd  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage :  and  thus  valor  comes 
of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets 
it  a-work  ;  and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  com- 
mences it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is 
valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  tike 
lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  till'd,  with  excellent 
endeavor  of  drinking  good  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  be- 
6omo  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  priirei- 
ple  I  would  teach  them,  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations^ and  to  addict 
themselves  to  s&ok.^Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  IV.  Sc  7. 

The  trenchant  blade  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hue  and  hack. 
4  The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 

The  rancor  of  its  edffe  had  felt: 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handrul 
It  had  devour'd,  'twas  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  scorn'd  to  lurk  in  c&se. 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. — Hudibras^  Canto  i 

Speaking  of  Physicians : 

Le  bon  de  cette  profession  est,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  les  morts  uno  honn^tet6, 


328.  Kxamples  of  ladlcroos  imager 
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dwor^tion  la  plus^rnnde  dn  iiionde :  jamaiii  on  n^en  voit  te  plidndre  da  m6de« 
dn  qai  Pa  ta6. — Lt  tnedecin  malgre  lui, 

325.  To.  account  for  effects  by  such  fentastical  causes,  being 
highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  iu  any  serious  composition. 
Therefore  tlie  following  passage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  bad  taste : 

He  did  the  utmost  bonndK  of  knowledge  Und, 
He  found  them  not  80  large  us  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellaean  yonth«  did  moan, 
Beoau^«e  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  ho  saw  that  he  through  all  had  past, 
He  dyed,  leat  he  should  idle  grow  at  hust. 

Fanciful  reasoning : 

FaUUrf,  ImbowellM  I ^if  thou  imbowel  roe  to-dny,  Til  give  you  lehvo  t^ 

powderme,  and  eat  me  to-morrow  I  ^Sblood  Uwas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that 
not  termujrant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit !  I  lie,  I  am  no 
ootinterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  oe  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  mic 
who  hatli  not  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dyinir.  when  a  man  thereby 
livetn,  is  to  be  no  counterfuit<,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed. — 
r%nt  Fart  ffenry  IV,  Act  1.  Sc  10. 

jM9ioa,  T  shall  be  saved  by  my  hnsbnud ;  he  hath  made  me  a  Christian. 

Launceloi,  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were  Christians  enough  before, 
e^en  as  man^  as  could  well  live  by  one  another :  this  making  of  Christians  will 
raise  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  i«ot  liave  a 
rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. — Merchant  of  FSmietf,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town. 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very -good 

When  we  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

Budibraa^  Canto  L 

326.  L'ldicrous  junction  of  small  things  with  great,  as  of  equal 
bnportancA: 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 

That  c^er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit^s  care : 

Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 

But  wh■^  or  where,  tlie*  fates  have  wrapt  in  night : 

Whether  the  nvraph  shall  break  Diana's  law ; 

Or  some  fhiil  cnina  jar  receive  a  flaw : 

Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade : 

Forget  her  nrayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  noart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 

Or  whether  Heaven  has  doomM  that  Shock  must  fUl. 

J?a/M  qftU  Lock,  Canto  ii.  101. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen. 

Ibid,  Canto  iii.  IS, 

824  FtVLt  class  of  IttdlcroQScombinaUons  and  oppositions.— Examples  of  flmtifttl  eanses 
•KBiKned. 

3d5b  Aas«ciitag  eflhots  to  ftmtastieal  cansos  improper  in  a  serloos  compoaitlon.— £xami)><k 
af  Oowley-&  bad  taster— Examplos  of  (toctfai  reasoning. 
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Then  flat^hM  the  living  lightc.  ng  from  her  eyes, 
And  HcreiiniA  of  horror  rend  tl*  affrighted  i«kieA. 
Not  louder  Mhrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cant, 
"When  husbundp,  or  when  lapdogp,  breathe  their  last; 
Or  when  rich  china  vesxelK  fallen  from  high, 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  Ihigmenta  lie ! 

Jbid,  Canto  iii.  155. 

82 7.  JoiniDg  things,  that  in  appearance  are  opposite.  As,  for 
example,  where  Sir  Roger  de  Coveily,  in  the  Spectator,  speaking  of 
his  widow, 

That  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept  her  in  clean  linen ;  and 
that  her  finger  should  have  sparkled  with  one  hundred  of  his  richest  acres. 

Premises  that  promise  much  and  perform  nothing.  Cicero  upon 
that  article  says, 

Sed  scitis  esse  notissimnm  ridicnli  genus,  cum  aliud  expectomns,  aliud  di<u- 
tur :  hie  nobbmetipsia  uoster  error  risum  movet. — De  Oratore^  I.  ii.  cap.  63. 

Beatrice. With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough 

in  his  purine,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
her  good-will. — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II.  So.  1. 

Beatrice,  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle,  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight— iS^ii. 

Le  m^dicin  que  Ton  m^indique 
Salt  le  Latin,  le  Grec,  THebreu, 
Lea  belles  lettre^,  lu  physique, 
La  chimie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lui  donne  son  aven : 
II  auroit  aussi  ma  pratique ; 
Mais  je  veux  vivre  encore  un  peu. 

[Example  (adduced  by  Hazlitt)  of  lowering  the  tone  of  highr 
wrought  sentiment  by  introducing  burlesque  and  familiar  circum" 
stances.  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  compares  the  change  of  night 
into  day  to  the  change  of  color  in  a  boiled  lobster : 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap ; 
And  like  a  lobster  boiPd,  tne  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 
When  Hudibras,  &c. 

"Wit,  or  ludicrous  invention,  produces  its  effect  oftenest  by  compari- 
son, but  not  always.  It  frequently  effects  its  purposes  by  unexpected 
and  subtile  distinctions,  A  happy  instance  of  the  kind  of  wit  which 
consists  in  sudden  retorts,  in  turns  upon  an  idea,  and  diverting  the 
train  of  your  adversary's  argument  abruptly  and  adroitly  into  some 
other  channel,  may  be  seen  in  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Porson,  who 
hearing  some  one  observe,  that "  certain  modem  poets  would  be  read 
and  admired  when  Homer  and  Vir^l  were  forgotten,"  made  answer 
— ♦*  And  not  till  then  !" 

Voltaire's  saying,  in  answer  to  a  stranger  who  was  observing  how 
tall  his  trees  grew — "  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,"  was  a  quaint 

9M.  Ludicrous  Janction  of  small  things  with  great  as  of  equal  Importaoffs. 
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mixture  of  wit  and  humor,  making  it  out  as  if  they  really  led  a  lazy, 
laborious  life ;  but  there  was  here  neither  allusion  nor  metaphor. 
The  same  principle  of  nice  distinction  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  in 
those  lines,  of  "  Hudibras,'*  where  he  is  professing  to  expound  the 
dreams  of  judicial  astrology  : 

There^s  but  a  twinklinjOf  of  a  star 
Betwixt  a  man  of  peace  and  war, 
A  thief  and  juatico,  fool  and  knave, 
A  huffing  officer  and  a  slave, 
A  crafty  lawyer  and  pickpocket ; 
A  ffreat  philosopher  and  a  blockhead ; 
A  format  preacher  and  a  player ; 
A  learned  physician  and  man-slayer. 

BagUU,  Lect  I.] 

328.  Haying  discussed  wit  in  the  thought,  we  proceed  to  what  is 
rerbal  only,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words.  This  sort  of  wit  de- 
pends, for  the  most  part,  upon  choosing  a  word  that  hath  different  sig- 
nifications: by  that  artifice  hocus-pocus  tricks  are  played  in  language, 
and  thoughts  plain  and  simple  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 
Play  is  necessary  for  man,  in  order  to  refresh  him  after  labor ;  and, 
accordingly,  man  loves  play,  even  so  much  as  to  relish  a  play  of 
words :  and  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed,  not  only 
for  useful  purposes,  but  also  for  our  amusement  This  amusement, 
though  humble  and  low,  unbends  the  mind ;  and  is  relished  by  some 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  some  times.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  species  of  wit  has  among  all  nations 
been  a  &vorite  entertainment,  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress 
towards  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  and  has  gradually  gone 
into  disrepute.  As  soon  as  a  language  is  .formed  into  a  system,  and 
the  meaning  of  words  is  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  expressions  that,  by  the  double  meaning  of 
some  words,  give  a  familiar  thought  the  appearance  of  being  new ; 
and  the  penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified  in  detecting 
the  true  sense  disguised  under  the  double  meaning.  That  this  sort 
of  wit  was  in  England  deemed  a  reputable  amusement,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  is  vouched  by  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  even  by  the  writings  of  grave  divines.  But  it  cannot 
have  any  long  endurance :  for  as  language  ripens,  and  the  meaning 

*  [Hazlitt  observes : — **  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps ;  fbr 
ne  is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the  difference  between  what  things 
are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  weep  at  what  thwarts  or  exceeds  our 
desires  in  serious  matters ;  we  laugh  at  what  only  disappoints  our  expectations 
in  trifles.  We  shed  tears  fh)m  sympathy  with  real  and  necessary  distress ;  as 
we  burst  into  laughter  from  want  of  sympathy  with  that  which  is-  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary,  the  absurdity  of  which  provokes  our  spleen  or  mirth,  rather 
than  any  serious  reflections  on  it."] 

827.  Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  opposite.  Exaznple.—Premises  that  prtmiiio 
mach  and  pei%>nn  nothing.—lntru<lucing  borlesqao  eircamstanoes.-->Unexpeeted  and  »  h* 
tUe  distinctiona 

Wl  Pli^  of  words :  tta  naton  and  advantage.    Whon  in  ropnta. 
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of  words  19  more  and  more  ascertaiiied,  words  held  to  be  synony* 
mous  diminish  daily ;  and  when  those  that  remain  have  been  mor^ 
than  once  employed,  the  pleasure  vanisheth  with  the  novelty. 

329.  I  proceed  to  examples,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  shall  be 
distributed  into  different  classes. 

A  seeming  resemblance  from  the  double  meaning  of  a  word : 

Beneath  this  stone  mv  wife  doth  lie ; 
8he^s  now  at  rest,  ana  so  am  I. 

A  seeming  contrast  from  the  same  cause,  termed  a  verbal  ctHU- 
thesis,  which  hath  no  despicable  effect  in  ludicrous  subjects : 

Whilst  Iris  his  cosmetic  wash  would  try 
To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die, 
Some  ask  for  charms,  and  others  philters  choose, 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartans  lose. 

DUpensary^  Canto  ii« 

And  how  fraU  nymphs,  oft  by  abortion,  aim 

^0  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  name. — Jbid.  Oanto  iU. 

While  nymphs  take  treiits,  or  assignations  give. 

^pt  qftJ^  Zoc4 
Other  seeming  connections  fix>m  the  same  cause : 

Will  you  employ  your  couqnering  sword, 

To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  ? — Jludibroi^  Ganto  ii* 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 

Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  case. — Jbid,  Part  III.  Canto  lii. 

Here  Britain^s  statesmen  oft  the  fnll  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obfty, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hape  qf  the  Lock,  Canto  iii.  1.  6 

O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dose. 
And  lull  their-cough  and  conscience  to  repose. 

I>ispeMaryf  Canto  i. 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene : 

This  general  is  a  great  taker  of  snuff  as  well  as  of  towns. 

Pope,  Key  to  ^  Lockp 

£xul  mentis^ue  donmsque. — Metamorphoeis,  1.  ix.  i09. 
A  seeming  opposition  from  tlie  same  cause : 

Hie  quiesdt  qui  nunquam  quievit. 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war. 

That  thev  alone  in  this  distinguishM  are : 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquish^  ny, 

They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. —  WaU^* 

What  new-found  witchcraft  was  in  thee, 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art :  like  him  that  should  devise 
To  make  a  Durning-glass  ofiee. — Cowley, 

830.  Wit  of  this  kind  is  unsuitable  in  a  serious  poem ;  witness 
the  following  line  in  Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate 
lady: 

329.  Examples  of  seeming  'cseiublaiioo ;  soeming  contrast;  seeming  oonnecttona,* 
lug  opposlliuu. 
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Cold  is  that  breast  wbioh  warmU  the  world  oefore. 
This  sort  of  writiiig  is  finely  burlesqued  by  Swift : 

Her  hands  the  softest  aver  felt, 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  would  melt. 

StrepAon  and  Chlo$» 

Taking  a  word  in  a  different  sense  from  what  is  meant,  comcf 
under  wit,  because  it  occasions  some  slight  degree  of  surprise : 

Beatrice,  I  may  sit  Id  a  comer,  and  cry. Beigh  ho  /  for  a  husband. 

Pedro,  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

heatrke,  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father^s  eettlng.  Hath  your  graot 
ue^er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Your  fkther  eot  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
oume  by  them.  Much  Ado  about  MtHnff,  Act  II  8c.  6. 

Faiataff,  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 
Pistol,  Two  yards  and  more. 

Faletqf,  No  quips,  now.  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ; 
but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am  about  thrift. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I.  So.  7. 

381.  An  assertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one  right,  one 
wrong,  but  so  introduced  as  to  direct  us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a 
species  of  bastard  wit,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
name  pun.    For  example : 

Paris, Sweet  Helen,  I  must  ^oo  you, 

To  help  unarm  our  Hector:  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  thc^e  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touchM, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  yon  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

TroUus  and  Cressida,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

The  pun  is  in  the  close.  -  The  word  disarm  has  a  double  meaning : 
it  signifies  to  take  off  a  man^s  aimor,  and  also  to  subdue  him  in 
fight.  We  ai'e  directed  to  the  latter  sense  by  the  context;  but^ 
with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word  holds  only  true  in  the  former  sense. 
I  go  on  with  other  examples : 

Chiif  Jwiics,  Well !  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great  infamy. 
Faistaff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in  less. 
Chief  Justice,  Your  means  are  vcr^  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great. 
Ihlstfiff.  1  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my  means  were  greater,  add 
my  waist  slenderer.  Secotid  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

Oelia,  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  I  can  go  no  further. 

04>wn,  For  my  part.  I  hud  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you ;  yet  I  should 
bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I  think  yon  have  no  money  in  Vour  purse. 

As  You  Like  It^  Act  ll.  Sc.  4. 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it ; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  f 

HudibraSj  Part  II.  Canto  ii. 

[The  greatest  single  production  of  wit,  in  England,  is  Butler's 
"  Hudibras."  It  contains  specimens  of  every  variety  of  drollery  and 
satire,  and  those  specimens  crowded  together  in  almost  every  page. 
Butler  is  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  for  the 

88a  ITit  of  this  kind,  where  unsoitable.— Taking  a  word  in  a  dUforent  aenso  ftom  what 
laiiMnnt 
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sense  is  generally  as  solid  as  the  images  are  amusing  and  giotesque. 
Though  his  subject  was  local  and  temporal  y,  his  fame  was  not  cir- 
cumsciibed  within  his  own  age.     He  was  admired  by  Charles  II., 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  posterity.  .....  He  in  general  ridicules 

not  persons,  but  things ;  not  a  paity,  but  their  principles,  which  may 
belong,  as  time  and  occasion  serve,  to  one,  set  of  solemn  pretenders 
or  another.  He  has  exhausted  the  moods  and  figures  of  satire  and 
sophistry.  It  would  be  possible  to  deduce  the  different  forms  of  syl- 
logism in  Aristotle,  from  the  different  violations  or  mock  imitations 
of  them  in  Butler.  He  makes  you  laugh  or  smile,  by  comparing  the 
high  to  the  low : 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Or,  hg  pretending  to  raise  the  low  to  the  lofty : 

And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king. 
He  (Bruin)  wore  for  ornament  a  ring. 

He  succeeds  equally  in  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  : 

Whose  noise  whets  valor  sharp,  like  beer 
By  ihunder  turned  to  vinegar. 

Or,  their  incredible  extravagance,  by  comparing  things  that  are  alike 
or  not  alike : 

Replete  with  strange  hermetic  powder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  polnt-olank  would  solder. 

He  surprises  equally  by  his  coincidences  or  contradictions,  by 
spinning  out  a  long-winded  flimsy  excuse,  or  by  turning  short  upon 
you  with  the  point-blank  truth.  His  rhymes  are  as  witty  as.  his 
reasons,  equally  remote  from  what  common  custom  would  suggest : 

That  deals  in  destiny^s  dark  counsels. 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells. 

He  startles  you  sometimes  by  an  empty  sound  like  a  blow  upon  a 
drum-head : 

The  mighty  Totipotimoy 
Bent  to  our  elders  an  envoy. 

Sometimes,  also,  by  a  pun  upon  one  word : 

For  Hebrew  roote^  although  they  ar«%  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 

Sometimes,  by  splitting  another  in  ttoo  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  with 

the  same  alertness  and  power  over  the  odd  and  unaccountable,  in 

the  combinations  of  sounds  as  of  images : 

Those  wholesale  critics,  that  in  coffee- 
Houses  cry  down  all  philosophy. 

'There  are  as  many  shrewd  aphorisms  in  his  works,  clenched  by 
as  many  quaint  and  individual  allusions,  as  perhaps  in  any  author 
whatever.  He  makes  none  but  palpable  hits,  that  may  be  said  to 
^ve  one's  understanding  a  rap  on  the  knuckles ; 
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This  we  amonff  ourselveB  may  Bpeak, 
Bat  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak, 
We  must  be  cnutious  to  declare 
Perfection- truths,  such  as  these  are. 

He  is,  indeed,  sometimes  too  prolific,  and  spins  his  antithetical  sen- 
tences out,  one  after  another,  till  the  reader,  not  the  author,  is  wearied 

The  vulgarity  and  meanness  of  sentiment  which  Butler  complains 
of  in  the  Presbyterians,  seems  at  last,  from  long  familiarity  and 
close  contemplation,  to  have  tainted  his  own  mind.  Their  worst 
vices  appear  to  have  taken  root  in  his  imagination.  He  has,  indeed, 
carried  his  private  grudge  too  &r  into  his  general  speculations.  He 
even  makes  out  the  rebels  to  be  cowards,  and  well  beaten,  which 
docs  not  accord  with  the  history  of  the  times.  In  an  excess  of  zeal 
for  Church  and  State,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  treat  religion  as  a 
cheat,  and  liberty  as  a  fai'ce. 

There  are  (in  "'  Hudibras*')  occasional  indications  of  poetical  fancy, 
and  an  eye  tor  natural  beauty ;  but  these  are  kept  under,  or  soon 
discarded,  judiciously  enough,  but  it  should  seem,  not  for  lack  of 
power,  for  they  are  certainly  as  masterly  as  they  are  rare.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  moon  going  down  in  the  early  morning,  which  is 
as  pure,  original,  and  picturesque  as  possible  : 

The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  command 

Rules  all  the  sea  and  half  the  land, 

And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains 

In  high  spring-tides  at  midnight  reigns, 

Was  now  declining  to  the  west, 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest. 

Butler  is  sometimes  scholastic,  but  he  makes  his  learning  tell  to 
good  account;  and  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque,  nothing  can  be 
better  fitted  than  the  scholastic  style.'' — Hazlittf  Lect  IIL] 

332.  Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
and  disposed  to  any  sort  of  amusement,  we  must  not  thence  con* 
elude  that  playing  with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  thought^  that  if  the  subject  be  really 
grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludicrous  even  in  that  fantastic  dress.  I 
am,  however,  far  from  recommending  it  in  any  serious  performance : 
on  the  contrary,  the  discordance  between  the  thought  and  expression 
must  be  disagreeable :  witness  the  following  specimen : 

He  hath  abandoned  his  phyMcianfi,  madam,  under  whose  practices  he  hath 
persecuted  time  with  hope :  and  finds  no  otuer  advantage  in  the  process,  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

AWt  WM  that  £nda  WeU,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

X  Btnry,  O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  not  witJihold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  f 

Sewnd  Part  K  Henry  IV. 

SSI.  Dettne  the  pun.  Exunples.— Butler's  Hndlbras.  Its  peeuUarltlce.— Speebnens  cC 
wit— Faults.  • 
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If  any  one  shall  observe,  that  there  is  a  third  species  of  mi,  di& 
ferent  from  those  mentioned,  consisting  in  sounds  merely,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  it  place.  And  indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many 
of  Hudibras's  double  rhymes  come  under  the  definition  of  wit  given 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  sin- 
gularity occasions  some  degree  of  surprise.  Swift  is  no  less  success- 
ful than  Butler  in  this  sort  of  wit ;  witness  the  following  instances : 
Goddess — Boddice.  Pliny — Nicolina,  Iscariots — Chariots.  Mi- 
tre— JVitre.    Dragon — Suffragan. 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  wit,  because  there  are  many  repartees  extremely 
smart,  and  yet  extremely  serious.  I  give  the  following  example  : 
A  certain  petulant  Greek,  objecting  to  Anacharsis  that  he  was  a 

■  Scythian — ^True,  says  Anacharsis,  my  country  disgraces  me,  but  you 
disgrace  your  country.    This  fine  turn  gives  surprise,  but  it  is  far 

•  from  being  ludicrous. 

[Lastly,  there  is  a  wit  of  sense  and  observation,  which  consists  in 
tbe  acute  illustration  of  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom,  by  means 
pf  some  far-fetched  conceit  or  quaint  imagery.  Thus  the  lines  in 
Pope — 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches ;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own — 

are  witty  rather  than  poetical,  because  the  truth  they  convey  is  a 
mere  dry  observation  on  human  life,  without  elevation  or  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  illustration  of  it  is  of  that  quaint  and  familiar  kind 
that  is  merely  curious  and  fanciful.  Cowley  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind  in  almost  all  his  nrritings.  Many  of  the  jests  and  witti- 
cisms in  the  best  comedies  are  moral  aphorisms  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  ancient  philosophers  also  abounded  in  the  same  kind 
of  wit,  in  telling  home  tniths  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  In 
this  sense  uiSsop  was  the  greatest  wit  and  moralist  that  ever  lived. 
.  Ape  and  slave,  he  looked  askance  at  human  nature,  and  beheld  its 
weaknesses  and  errors  transferred  to  another  species.  Vice  and 
virtue  were  to  him  as  plain  as  any  objects  of  sense.  He  saw  in 
man  a  talking,  absurd,  obstinate,  proud,  angry  animal,  and  clothed 
these  abstractions  with  wings,  or  a  beak,  or  tail,  or  claws,  or  long 
ears,  as  they  appeared  embalied  in  these  hieroglyphics  in  ih^  brate 
creation.  His  moral  philosophy  is  natural  history.  He  makes  an 
ass  bray  wisdom,  and  a  frog  croak  himmnity.  The  store  of  moral 
truth,  and  the  frmd  of  invention  in  exhibiting  it  in  eternal  forms, 
palpable,  and  intelligible,  and  dehghtful  to  children  and  grown  per- 
sons, and  to  all  ages  and  nations,  are  almost  miraculous.    The  in- 

882.  Playing  with  words  not  alwi^  ludicrous.— Wit,  oonslstlne  In  sounds.— Eepartee.— 
The  last  kind  of  wit  described.— Witticisms  of  the  best  comedies.— Bemarks  on  JSsop^t 
^Fables, 
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vtmtion  of  a  fable  is  to  me  the  most  ea^iable  exerticm  of  liunuQpi 
genius :  it  is  the  diacovering  a  truth  to  which  there  is  no  elue>  an^ 
which)  when  once  found  out,  can  nerer  be  forgotten.  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  '.^£sop's  Fables,'  than  of  ^  Euclid's  lEi» 
ments.'  " — MaxlUt^  Lect  L] 
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tJUSTOM   AND   HABIT. 

Bd9.  YiBWisrs  man  as  under  the  influence  of  novelty,  would  one 
cuspect  that  custom  also  should  influence  him  ?  and  ^ret  our  nature 
IS  e(}«ally  susceptible  of  each ;  not  only  in  different  objects,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  same.  When  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchanting ; 
&milianty  venders  it  indifferent ;  and  custom,  after  a  longer  famili* 
arity,  makes  it  again  disagreeable.  Human  nature,  diveiBified  wkh 
many  and  various  springs  of  action,  is  wonderfully^  and,  indulging 
the  expreBsion,  intricately  ccmstructed. 

Oiutom  respects  the  action,  kMt  the  agent  By  €u$tom  we 
mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  act ;  and  by  habit,  the  effeot 
that  custom  has  on  the  agent  This  effect  may  be  either  active, 
witness  the  dexterity  pit)duced  by  custom  in  performing  certain  ex- 
ercises; or  passive,  as  when  a  thing  makes  an  impression  on  us 
different  from  what  it  did  originally.  The  latter  only,  as  relative  to 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  comes  under  the  present  undeiv 
taking. 

3d4.  This  subject  is  intricate :  some  pleasures  are  fortified  by 
custom ;  and  yet  custom  begets  familiatity,  and  consequently  indif- 
ference :*  in  many  instances,  satiety  and  disgust  are  the  oons^ 
quences  of  reiteration ;  again,  though  custom  blunts  the  edge  of  dis- 
tress and  of  pain,  yet  the  want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have,  been 
long  accustomed,  is  a  sort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  present 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certun  that  we  are  much  influenced 
by  custom :  it  hath  an  effect  upon  our  pleasures,  upon  our  aoticos, 


♦  If  «1I  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  Bport  woqM  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
Bctt  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wishM  for  oome. 
And  nothing  pleatteth  but  rare  accidents. 

jnrat  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  60.  8. 

888.  Iniowee  of  noyolty  Mid  eostom.— Outom  and  babtt  dtotlaguiilied. — AoUv*  Md 
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and  even  upon  our  thoughts  and  sentiments.  Habit  makes  no 
figure  du  iiig  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains  ground  ; 
and  in  old  age  governs  without  control.  In  that  peiiod  of  lite, 
geue.  ally  speaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  take  exercise  at  a  c^r* 
tain  hour,  go  to  rest  at  a  ceitain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit ; 
nay,  a  pai  ticuld,r  seat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  essential ;  and  a  habit 
in  any  of  these  cannot  be  controlled  without  uneasiness. 

885.  Any  slight  or  moderate  pleasure  frequently  reiterated  for  a 
long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connection  between  us  and  the  thing 
that  causes  the  pleasure.  This  connection,  termed  kabit,  has  the 
effect  to  awaken  our  desire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns 
not  as  usual.  Duiing  the  course  of  enjoyment,  me  pleasure  rises 
insensibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  established ;  at  which 
time  the  pleasure  is  at  its  height.  It  continues  not  however  sta- 
tionary :  the  same  customary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  insensible  degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was 
at  first ;  but  of  that  circumstance  afterward.  What -at  present  we 
have  in  view,  is  to  prove  by  experiments,  that  those  things  which  at 
first  are  but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  aptest  to  become  habitual. 
Spirituous  liquors,  at  first  scarce  agreeable,  readily  produce  an  ha- 
bitual appetite :  and  custom  prevails  so  far,  as  even  to  make  us 
fond  of  things  onginally  disagreeable,  such  as  coffee,  asafoetida,  and 
tobacco;  which  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  Congreve.  {The  Way 
of  tlie  World,  Act  I.  Sc.  3.) 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably  confined,  be- 
comes however  so  agreeable  by  custom,  that  a  sailor  in  his  walk  on 
shore,  confines  himself  commonly  within  tlie  same  bounds.  I  knew 
a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  country  life :  in  the  corner 
of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  sunmiit,  re- 
sembling most  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  shape  but  in 
size ;  and  here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca,  Grovemor  Kane 
made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  island ;  and  yet  the 
inhabitants  adhered  to  the  old  road,  though  not  only  longer  but  ex- 
tremely bad.*  Play  or  gaming,  at  first  barely  amusing  by  the 
occupation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable ;  and  is 
frequently  prosecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  business 
of  life.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
internal  senses,  those  of  knowFedge  and  virtue  in  particular :  chil- 
dren have  scarce  any  sense  of  these  pleasures ;  and  men  very  little 
who  are  in  the  state  of  nature  without  culture :  our  taste  for  virtue 


*  Custom  is  second  nature.  Formerly,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had  no 
place  for  meeting  but  the  street,  open  to  every  variety  of  weather.  An  ex- 
change was  erected  for  them  with  convenient  piazzas.  But  so  riveted  were 
they  to  their  accustomed  place,  that  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  the  magis- 
trates were  forced  to  break  up  the  pavement,  and  to  render  the  place  a  heap 
of  rough  stones. 

SSI  Elfcet  of  custom  ujhm;  oar  pleMures,  Jcc^Hahit  in  youth,  middl«  afe^  old 
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and  knowledge  iroproTes  slowly ;  but  is  capable  of  g^wing  stroDger 
than  any  other  appetite  in  human  nature. 

336.  To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency  of  acts  is  not  suffi- 
cient without  length  of  time :  the  quickest  succession  of  acts  in  a 
short  time,  is  not  sufficient ;  nor  a  slow  succession  in  the  longest 
time.  The  effect  must  be  produced  by  a  moderate  soft  action,  and 
a  long  series  of  easy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  short  in- 
tervals. Nor  are  these  sufficient  without  regularity  in  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  action :  the  more  unifoim 
any  operation  is,  the  sooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds 
equally  in  a  passive  habit ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre- 
vents the  effect :  thus  any  particular  food  will  scarce  ever  become 
habitual,  where  the  manner  of  dressing  is  varied.  The  circumstan- 
ces then  requisite  to  augment  a  moderate  pleasure,  and  at  the  long 
run  to  form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  acts,  reiterated  during  a 
long  course  of  time  without  any  considerable  interruption :  every 
agreeable  cause  that  operates  in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

337.  Afftcticn  and  aversion^  as  distinguished  from  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  disposition,  are  in  reality 
habits  respecting  particular  objects,  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
set  forth.  The  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  any  person  must 
originally  be  fiiint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  establish 
the  habit  of  affection.  Affection  thus  generated,  whether  it  be 
friendship  or  love,  seldom  swells  into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous 
passion  ;  but  is,  however,  the  strongest  cement  that  can  bind  tosether 
two  individuals  of  the  human  species.  In  like  manner,  a  slight  de- 
gree of  disgust  often  reiterated  with  regularity,  grovre  into  the  habit 
of  avernon,  whicJi  commonly  subsistB  for  life. 

Objects  of  taste  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending  to  become 
habitual,  are  apt,  by  indulgence,  to  produce  satiety  and  disgust :  no 
man  contracts  a  habit  of  sugar,  honey,  or  sweetmeats,  as  he  doth  of 
tobacco: 

Duloia  non  ferimus :  succo  renovamnr  amaro. 

Ovid,  Art,  Amand,  1.  m. 

Insipido  d  quel  dolce,  che  oondito 
Non  i  di  qualohe  amor  a,  ^  tosto  satia. 

AmUUadi  Hmm. 

Th«fl6  violent  delisrhts  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  ovrn  deliciou$>ness, 
And  in  the  tnste  confounds  the  appetite ; 
Therefore  love  moderately,  long  love  doth  so; 

^  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

d^                                                                                    Jiomeo  a$ui  JuUeL  Act  II.  eSo.  6. 
)  ^ 


ass.  Detire  awakened  by  habIt.~Effect  of  habit  on  our  pleasarM.— Things  apt  to  ha> 
eome  baUtual.  InsUnces.— Walk  upon  a  quarter-deck.— Qovernor  Kane's  new  luad.— 
Szduoun  at  Bristol,  Ac 

SSft.  flow  an  active  habit  most  be  introduced ;  aow  a  passive  habit  is  formed. 
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The  same  obsenration  holds  with  respect  to  all  object^  that  being 
extremely  agreeable,  raise  violent  passions :  such  passions  «re  in- 
compatible with  a  habit  of  any  sort ;  and  in  particular  they  never 
produce  attection  or  avemiou.  A  man  who  is  <«i;i  prised  with  an 
unexpected  favor,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  gratitude, 
without  having  any  alFeciion  tor  his  benefactor :  neillier  does  desire 
of  vengeance  tor  an  atrocious  injuiy  involve  aversion. 

338.  It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  why  moderate  pleasures  gisither 
strength  by  custom ;  but  two  causes  concur  to  prevent  that  eftect  m 
the  more  intense  pleasures.  These,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature, 
increase  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no  less  pre- 
dpitation  (see  chap.  ii.  part  iii.) ;  and  custom  is  too  sk>w  in  its  opera- 
tion to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  cause  is  no  les»  powerful : 
exquisite  {Pleasure  is  extremely  fatiguing;  occasioning,  as  a  naturalist 
Would  say,  great  expense  of  animal  spirits  \*  and  of  such  the  mind 
cannot  bear  so  frequent  gr^LtifiuAtion,  as  to  superinduce  a  habit :  ii 
the  thing  that  raises  the  pleasure  return  betbre  the  mind  have  re- 
covered its  tone  and  relish,  disgust  ensues  instead  of  pleasure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admonish  us  of  the  wonted  time  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  raising  a  pain  for  want  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  to  have  itb 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  first  felt ;  the  desire  naturally  follows : 
and  upon  presenting  the  object,  both  vanish  instantaneously.  Thus* 
a  man  accustomed  to  tobacuso,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  int€irval, 
a  confused  pain  of  want ;  which  at  first  points  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, though  it  soon  settles  upon  its  accustomed  object :  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  in  persons  addicted  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uneasy  restless  state  before  they  think  of  the  bottle.  lu 
pleasures  indulged  regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals,  the  appetite, 
remai'kably  obsequious  to  custom,  returns  regularly  with  the  usual 
time  of  gratification ;  not  sooner,  even  though  the  object  be  pt^* 
dentedi     This  pain  of  want  arising  from  habit,  seems  directly  oppo-  (] 

site  to  that  of  satiety ;  and  it  must  appear  singular,  that  freqaeocy 
of  gratification  should  produce  efiects  so  opposite,,  as  are  the  pains 
of  excess  and  of  want. 

339.  The  appetites  that  respect  the  preservation  of  our  species, 
are  attended  with  a  pain  of  want  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  habit: 
hunger  and  thirst  are  uneasy  sensations  of  want,  which  always  pre- 
cede the  desire  of  eating  or  drinking.  The  natural  appetites  difier 
from  habit  in  the  following  particular :  they  ha^e  an  undetermined 
direction  towards  all  objects  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an 

*  Lady  Easy,  upon  her  hopband's  reformation,  expreMes  to  her  fVIend  the 
foUowin^r  sentiment:  *'  Be  satisfied:  Sir  Cliarled  ban  made  me  happy,  even  to 
a  pain  of  joy." 

887.  How  affrotlnn  or  aversion  Is  forme'l  Into  a  habit— WTiat  Is  said  of  de1Ie!ou8-ol()eeii 
of  taste ;  what  of  agreeable  objects  that  raise  violent  passions. 

888.  Two  oaoses  preventing  intense  pleasures  fr'  m  gaining  strength  by  oastom.-^A-  UM 
admonishes  of  what?— Begahur  return  of  appeUte 
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fakbifaa}  appetite  is  directed  to  a  particular  object.  The  habitual 
relish  for  a  particulai'  dish  is  tar  from  being  the  same  with  a  vague 
appetite  for  food.  That  difference  notwiUistanding,  it  is  still  re- 
markable that  nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  nat- 
ural appetites  essential  to  the  species,  by  a  pain  of  the  same  sort 
with  that  which  habit  produceth. 

340.  The  pain  of  habit  is  less  under  our  power  than  any  other 
pain  that  arises  from  want  of  gratification ;  hunger  and  thirst  are 
more  easily  endured,  especially  at  first,  than  an  unusual  intermission 
of  any  habitual  pleasure :  persons  are  often  heard  declaring  they 
would  forego  sleep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  must  not, 
however,  conclude  that  the  gratification  of  an  habitual  appetite 
affords  the  same  delight  with  the  gratification  of  one  that  is  natural ; 
far  fi*om  it ;  the  pain  of  want  only  is  greater. 

The  slow  and  reiterated  acts  that  produce  a  habit,  strengthen  the 
mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleasure  in  greater  quantity  and  more 
frequency  than  originally ;  and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate 
gratification  is  often  formed :  after  unbounded  acts  of  intemperance 
the  habitual  relish  is  soon  restored,  and  the  pain  for  want  of  enjoy- 
ment returns  with  fresh  vigor. 

341.  The  causes  of  the  present  emotions  hitherto  in  view  aii 
either  an  individual,  such  as  a  companion,  a  certain  dwelling-place 
%  certain  amusement,  or  a  particular  species,  such  as  cofiee,  mutton, 
or  any  other  food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  such.  A  constant 
train  of  trifliz^  diversions,  may  form  such  a  habit  in  the  mind,  that 
•t  cannot  be  easy  a  moment  without  amusement:  a  variety  in  the 
objects  prevents  a  habit  as  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  aa  the 
train  is  uniform  with  respect  to  amusement,  the  habit  is  formed  ac- 
cordingly; and  that  sort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  generic 
habity  in  opposition  to  the  former,  which  is  a  specific  habit  A  habit 
of  a  town  life,  of  country  sports,  of  soMtude,  of  reading,  or  of  busi- 
ness, where  sufficiently  varied,  are  instances  of  generic  habits.  Every 
specific  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic ;  for  the  habit  of  any 
one  sort  of  food  makes  the  taste  agreeable,  and  we  are  fond  €i  that 
taste  wherever  found.  Thus  a  man,  deprived  of  an  habitual  object, 
takes  up  with  what  most  resembles  it:  deprived  of  tobacco,  any 
bitter  herb  will  do,  rather  than  want :  a  habit  of  punch,  makes  wine 
a  good  resource :  accustomed  to  the  sweet  society  and  comforts  of 
matrimony,  the  man,  unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  in- 
clines the  sooner  to  a  second.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived  of 
an  habitual  object,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any  other  object 

342.  The  reasons  are  assigned  above,  why  the  causes  of  intense 
pleasure  become  not  readily  habitual ;  but  now  we  discover  that 

X9.  The  nataral  appetitm  attend*  i  ^th  the  patn  of  want   How  tbev  differ  lh>m  habit 
810.  The  iMin  of  habit— How  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification  is  Ibnned. 
8<1.  Dtftrenoe  between  a  generic  ind  a  specific  habit    Instancea. — ^Every  specific  hahi^ 
pvtekea  of  the  goBeric— The  effect  of  being  deprived  of  an  habitaal  object 
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these  reasons  conclude  only  against  specific  habits.  In  the  case  of 
a  weak  pleasure,  a  habit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of 
reiteration,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  intense  pleasure,  produceth 
satiety  and  disgust  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  satiety  and  disgust 
have  no  effect,  except  as  to  that  thing  singly  which  occasions  them : 
a  surfeit  of  honey  produceth  not  a  loathing  of  sugar ;  and  intem- 
perance with  one  woman  produceth  no  disrelish  of  the  same  pleasure 
with  others.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any 
intense  pleasure :  the  delight  we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite inflames  the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  search 
tor  the  same  gratification  in  whatever  other  subject  it  can  oe  found. 
And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  gratifying  the  same  passion  upon 
different  objects,  produceth  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner, 
one  acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  sauces,  rich 
dress,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever  is  com- 
monly termed  pleasure.  There  concurs,  at  the  same  lime,  to  intro^ 
duce  this  habit,  a  peculiarity  observed  above,  that  reiteration  of  act* 
enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  admit  a  more  plentiful  grati- 
fication than  originally,  with  regard  to  frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

343.  Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  specific  habit  cannot  be 
formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleasure,  a  generic  habit  may  be  foiined 
upon  any  sort  of  pleasure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety 
of  objects.  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleasure  runs  natu- 
rally into  a  specific  habit ;  whereas  an  intense  pleasure  is  altogether 
averse  to  such  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  singular  casea  that 
a  moderate  pleasure  produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intense  pleas- 
ure cannot  produce  any  other  habit 

The  appetites  that  respect  the  preservation  of  the  species,  are 
formed  into  habit  in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  time  as  well  as  meas- 
ure of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of  custom,  which, 
by  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occasions  a  proportional 
change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  gradually  tbrmed  to 
a  certain  quantity  of  food  at  stated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated 
accordingly ;  and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  practice.  Here  it  would 
seem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,  which  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  passive  habits,  but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of  a  plainer  taste, 
the  composition  is  susceptible  of  a  specific  habit  Thus  the  sweet 
taste  of  sugar,  rendered  less  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  course 
of  time,  produce  a  specific  habit  for  such  mixture.  As  moderate 
pleasures,  by  becoming  more  intense,  tend  to  geneiic  habits ;  so  in- 
tense pleasures,  by  bec/Oming  more  moderate,  tend  to  specific  habits. 

842.  Weak  pleasaros  prodace  a  hal  it :  intense  pleasures  produce  satiety  and  disgust. 
How  fiir  tbis  satiety  extends.— How  a  generic  habit  in  any  intense  pleasure  is  aocuantMt 
for.— Beiteration  of  acts  attended  with  wliat  eflFect? 

848i  Specific  habit  peculiar  to  a  inoderute  pleasure :  ger  eric,  to  any  sort  of  pleasure.-^ 
The  appetites  under  the  power  of  custom.    I  stance  of  foo  1,  as  to  time,  quantitir,  quality. 
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844.  One  effect  of  custom,  different  from  any  that  have  been  ex- 
plained, must  not  be  omitted,  because  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  hu- 
man nature:  Though  custom  augments  moderate  pleasures,  and 
lessens  those  that  are  intense,  it  has  a  different  effect  with  respect  to 
pain ;  for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  sort  of  pain  and  distress,  faint 
or  acute.  Uninterrupted  misery,  therefoi^  is  attended  with  one  gooil 
effect :  if  its  torments  be  incessant,  custom  haidens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  clianges  made  in  forming  habits  are  cuiious.  Moderate 
pleasures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reiteraion,  till  they  become 
habitual ;  and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  oiey  are  not  long  sta- 
tionary; for  from  that  point  they  gradually  <ldcay,  till  they  vanish 
altogether.  The  pain  occasioned  by  want  oi  gratification,  runs  a 
different  course :  it  increases  uniformly;  and  at  lasf  becomes  ex- 
treme, when  the  pleasure  of  gratification  is  redtoed  to  Dotiting: 


-It  BO  (alls  out, 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

'While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lackM  anUloet, 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 

The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 

Whilst  it  was  ours.— JfircA  Ado  abotit  Miking,  Aet  IV.  8c.  8. 

The  effect  of  custom  with  relation  to  specific  habit,  is  displayed 
through  all  its  varieties  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  taste  of  that 
plant  is  at  first  extremely  unpleasant :  our  disgust  lessens  gradually 
till  it  vanishes  altogether ;  at  which  period  the  taste  is  neither  a^ree- 
mble  nor  disagreeable :  continuing  the  use  of  the  plant,  we  b^n  to 
relish  it ;  and  our  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  amves  at  perfection : 
fix)m  that  period  it  gradually  decays  while  the  habit  is  in  a  state  ot 
increment,  and  consequently  the  pain  of  want  The  result  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greatest  vigor,  the  relish  is  gone ; 
and  accordingly  we  often  smoke  and  take  snuff  habitually,  without 
80  much  as  being  conscious  of  the  operation.  We  must  except  grat- 
ification after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleasure  of  which  gratification 
is  the  greatest  when  the  habit  is  the  most  vigorous :  it  is  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  pleasure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  firom  the  rack. 
This  pleasure,  however,  is  but  occasionally  the  effect  of  habit ;  and, 
however  exquisite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  because  of  the  pain 
that  precedes  it 

345.  With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  I  can  discover  no  differ- 
ence between  a  generic  and  a  specific  habit  But  these  habits  differ 
widely  with  respect  to  the  positive  pleasure.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  pleasure  of  a  specific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turns  imperceptible :  the  pleasure  of  a  generic  habit,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  supported  by  variety  of  gratification,  suffers  little  or  no 
decay  after  it  comes  to  its  height  However  it  may  be  with  other 
generic  habits,  the  observation,  I  am  certain,  holds  with  respect  to 

HL  SflM  ef  cwtom  with  respeit  to  peln.— Chaaifos  made  ia  fonaing  bahlta^-^SflM  d 
in  the  uae  of  tobtfooow 

10* 
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the  pleaf^res  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge :  th^  pleasure  6f  dding 
good  has  an  unbounded  scope,  and  may  be  so  variously  gratified, 
that  it  can  never  decay ;  science  is  equally  unbounded ;  our  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where  . 
discoveries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  utility,  dr 
by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry  I  have  endeavored,  but  without  ^cciess;. . 
to  discover  by  what  particular  means  it  is  that  custom  hath  in- 
fluence upon  us ;  and  now  nothing  seems  left  but  to  hold  our  ntituref 
to  be  so  fiamed  as  to  be  8us«jeptibfe  of  such  influence^  And  siif^ 
posing  it  purposely  so  frame  .1,  it  will  not  be  diflScult  to  find  out 
stfveral  important  final  causes.  That  the  power  of  custom  is  a  bappy' 
contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot  have  escaped  any  one  who  re^ist# 
that  business  is  our  province,  and  pleasure  our  relaxation  only. 
Now  satiety  is  necessaiy  to  cheek  exquisite  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
would  engross  the  mind,  and  unqualify  m  tor  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  business  is  sometimes  painftil,  and  is  never  pleasant 
beyond  modeiation,  the  habitual  increase  of  moderate  pleasure  and 
the  oonvei-sion  of  pain  into  pleasure,  are  admirably  contrived  tor 
disappointing  the  malice  of  Fortune,  and  for  reconciling  us  to  what- 
ever course  of  lite  may  be  our  lot : 

Kow  use  doth  breed  a  habit  m  a  man  ! 
Tli'iB  shadowv  desert',  unfre<iiiented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flouriithiu^  peopled  town8« 
Here  1  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightiugule^s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

TiDo  GmUemen  of  VertHncL,  Act  V.  S<i.  4, 

As  the  foregoing  distinction  between  intense  and  moderate  boW^ 
in  pleasure  only,  every  degree  of  pain  being  softened  by  time",  cus- 
tom is  a  cathoiicon  tor  pain  and  distress  of  every  sort>  ftfld'  of  that 
regulation  the  finitl  cause  I'equires  no  illustration. 

346.  Another  final:  cause  of  custom  will  be  highly  reltslietl  by  . 
every  person  of  huiiianity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great  measure  been  over'- 
looked ;  which  is,  that  custom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  khown  cause  to  put  the  rich  and  the  jx)or  upon  a  level :  weak 
pleasures,  the  share  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately  stronger  by 
custom ;  while  voluptuous  pleasures,,  the  share  of  the  former,  arer 
cdntinuaUy  losing  ground"  by  satiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  po^se^Ss 
palaces,  dumptuoud  giudeus,  rich  flelds,  enjoy  them  less  than  passeni* 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally  distributed  :  the 
opulent  possess  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  habit  to  prodtfce  the  pain  of  want 
in  a  high  degree,  while  there  is  little  pleasure  in  enjoyment,  a  volup-  I' 

tuous  life  is  of  all  the  least  to  be  envied.     Those  who  are  habituated 
to  high  feeling,  easy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  valets,  much 

Mi.  The  pleasure  of  a  ^eot6o  babit,  ooiniMTel  wHb  ibat  of  a  genexlc  enft-^FtiHa  e»«lNM 
€f  the  power  of  custom.  ...    -.  ■  .  *« 
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deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  bat  a  small  share  of  hf^piness,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  manitbld  distresses.  To  such  a  man,  enslaved 
by  ease  and  luxuiy,  even  the  petty  inconvenience  in  travelling,  of  a 
rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fere,  are  serious  evils :  he  loses 
bis  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevish,  and  would  wreak  his  resentment 
even  upon  the  common  accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  use  the  goods 
of  Fortune  with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance  and  ac- 
tivity hath  acquired  a  hardy  constitution,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
guarded  against  external  accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided 
with  great  variety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

347.  I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  article  more  delicate  than 
abstruse,  namely,  what  authority  custom  ought  to  have  over  our 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully 
abandon  to  the  authority  of  custom  things  that  nature  hath  left  in- 
different It  is  custom,  not  nature,  that  hath  established  a  difference 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  so  as  to  make  it  awkward  and 
disagreeable  to  use  the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  used.  The 
various  colors,  though  they  affect  us  differently,  are  all  of  them 
agreeable  in  their  purity;  but  custom  has  regulated  that  matter  in 
another  manner :  a  black  skin  upon  a  human  being  is  to  us  disagree- 
able, and  a  white  skin  probably  no  less  so  to  a  negro.  Thus  thiugs, 
originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable  by  the  force 
of  custom.  Nor  will  this  be  surprising  after  the  discovery  made  above, 
that  the  original  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  an  object  is,  by 
the  influence  of  custom,  often  converted  into  the  oppositQ  quality. 

Proceedinff  to  matters  of  taste,  where  there  is  naturally  a  prefer- 
ence of  one  ming  before  another,  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
our  fednt  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  susceptible  of  a  bias 
from  custom ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defective  taste  to 
find  these  in  some  measure  influenced  by  custom :  dress  and  the 
modes  of  external  behavior  are  regulated  by  custom  in  every  coun- 
try :  the  deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  spite  of  nature  ;  and 
strangers  cannot  altogether  be  justified  in  condemning  that  practice, 
considering  the  lawflil  authority  of  custom,  or  of  the  fashion,  s&  it  is 
called.  It  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the  Alps 
facing  the  north,  that  the  swelling  they  have  universally  in  the  neck 
is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  custom  power  to  change  the  naturr) 
of  thiiigs,  and  to  make  an  oljcct  originiJly  cKsagreeable  take  on  an 
opposite  appearance.* 


^,  ♦  [Perhaps  a  more  satisfbotory  acconnt  of  this  matter  will  "be  found  in  Ui« 

)  following'  observations  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins : 

**  Association  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  value  which  we  put  upon  some 
-'^  krtides,  and  of  the  beauty  which  we  find  in  others.     Thus,  a  look  of  hair, 

8441.  Power  of  cnstom  to  put  rich  and  poor  on  a  l«veL— A  TolaptaooBllfe  not  to  be  envied. 

84T.  Tbt*  Kutbority  that  custom  ought  to  have  over  our  taste  in  the  fine  arts.— Things  oiici- 
BiTly  )ndlff<frent,  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable  by  force  of  CQStom.>-Dres8|  4bo.— IW 
afl^t  of  association. 
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348.  But,  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated  proper 
or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  custom  has  little  authority,  and  ought 
to  have  none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every 
other ;  and  it  argues  a  shameful  weakness  or  degeneracy  of  mind  to 
find  it  in  any  case  so  far  subdued  as  to  submit  to  custom. 

These  few  hints  may  enable  us  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  for- 
eign manners,  whether  exhibited  by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A 
comparison  between  the  ancients  and  the  modems  was  some  time 
ago  a  favorite  subject :  those  who  declared  for  ancient  manners 
thought  it  sufficient  that  these  manners  were  supported  by  custom  :  ^^ 

^heir  antagonists,  on  the  other  hand,  refusing  submission  to  custom 
as  a  standard  of  taste,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  several  in- 
stances irrational.  In  that  controversy,  an  appeal  being  made  to 
different  principles,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  establish  a  com- 
mon standard,  the  dispute  could  have  no  end.  The  hintn  above 
given  tend  to  establish  a  standard  for  judging  how  far  the  authority 
of  custom  ought  to  be  held  lawful ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  illustration^ 
we  shall  apply  that  standard  in  a  few  instances. 

349.  Human  sacrifices,  the  most  dismal  effect  of  blind  and  grov- 
elling superetition,  wore  gradually  out  of  use  by  the  prevalence  of 
reason  and  humanity.  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
traces  of  that  practice  were  still  recent ;  and  the  Athenians,  through 
the  prevalence  of  custom,  could  without  disgust  suffer  human  wiori- 
fices  to  be  represented  in  their  theatre,  of  which  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  is  a  proof.  But  a  human  sacrifice,  being  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  njodem  manners  as  producing  hoiTor  instead  of  pity, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  introduced  upon  a  modern  stage.  I 
must  therefore  condemn  the  Ipkigmia  of  Racine,  which,  instead  of 
the  tender  and  sympathetic  passions,  substitutes  disgust  and  horror. 
Another  objection  occurs  against  every  fable  that  deviates  so  remark- 
ably from  improved  notions  and  sentiments ;  which  is,  that  if  it 
should  even  command  our  belief  by  the  authority  of  history,  it  ap- 
pears too  fictitious  and  unnatural  to  produce  a  perception  of  reality 
(see  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec  7) :  a  human  sacrifice  is  so  unnatural, 
and  to  us  so  improbable,  that  few  will  be  affected  with  the  represen- 
tation of  it  more  than  with  a  fairy  tale. 

valaeless  in  itself,  may,  A*otn  associations  connected  with  it,  have  a  value 
which  money  cannot  measure;  and  articles  of  dress,  which  would  otherwise  b« 
to  us  indif^rent  or  odious,  become  beautiful  by  their  association  with  those 
persons  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  models  of  elej^nnco. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  what  an  effect  this  principle  will  have  upon  our  feel- 
ings ;  and  from  looking  too  exclusively  at  tactH  connected  with  it,  some  have 
'  een  led  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  penunnent  princi]>le  ot 
^te.    It  would  really  seem  th  it,  within  the  bounds  of  comfort  and  decency, 

oth  of  which  are  often  outraged  by  fashion,  one  mode  of  dress  may  coino  to 

oQ  Bs  becoming  as  another.^'] 

S4S.  Authority  of  cnstoin  in  matters  of  ri^ht  an«l  wrong; — Of  ancient  manners  as  com- 
^'Wed  with  modern. — How  far  cas>lom  oiis;ht  to.ju-^t  fy  certain  manners. 

849.  Hnman  sacriAces  represented  before  the  Athenians.— The  Iphigenia  of  EuripldM 
fod  that  of  Kaoin& 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

EXTERNAL   SIGNS   OF   EMOTIONS   AND   PASSIONS. 

850.  So  intimately  connected  are  the  soul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produceth  a  visible  effect  upon  the  latter. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  diat  operation ; 
each  class  of  emotions  and  passions  being  invariably  attended  with 
an  external  appearance  peculiar  to  itsel£*  These  external  appear* 
ances  or  signs  may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  natural  lan- 
guage, expressing  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  passions  as  they 
arise  in  the  heart.  Hoj)e,  fear,  joy,  ffrief,  are  displayed  externally : 
the  character  of  a  man  can  be  read  m  his  &ce :  and  beauty,  which 
makes  so  deep  an  impression,  is  known  to  result,  not  so  much  from 
regular  features,  or  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good-nature,  good 
sense,  sprightliness,  sweetness,  or  other  mental  quality,  expi'essed 
upon  the  countenance.  Though  perfect  skill  in  that  language  be 
rare,  yet  what  is  generally  known  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  understand  the 
language,  is  a  point  of  some  intricacy :  it  cannot  be  by  sight  merely ; 
for  upon  the  most  attentive  inspection  of  the  human  &ce,  all  that 
can  be  discerned,  are  figure,  color,  and  motion,  which,  singly  oi 
combined,  never  can  repi'esent  a  passion,  nor  a  sentiment :  the  ex- 
ternal sign  is  indeed  visible ;  but  to  understand  its  meaning  wc 
must  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the  passion  that  causes  it,  an  opera- 
tion far  beyond  the  reach  of  eyesight.  Where,  then,  is  the  instruc- 
tor to  be  found  that  can  unveil  this  secret  connection  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  /rom  long  and  diligent  observation, 
we  may  gather,  in  some  measure,  in  what  manner  those  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  express  their  passions  externally ;  but  with  respect  to 
strangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark ;  and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about 
the  meaning  of  these  external  expressions  in  a  stranger,  more  than 
in  a  bosom-companion.  Further,  had  we  no  other  means  but  ex- 
perience for  understanding  the  external  signs  of  passion,  we  could 
not  expect  any  degree  of  skill  in  the  bulk  of  individuals :  yet  mat- 
ters are  so  much  better  ordered,  that  the  external  expressions  o( 
passions  form  a  language  understood  by  all,  by  the  young  as  well  as 
>  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned :  I  talk  of  the  plain 


1 


*  Omnis  enim  motna  animi,  Bniiin  quemdam  a  natura  habet  valtum  et  sonum 
et  g^stani.-   GUtrOjl,  iii.  De  Omtore, 

86a  EffBct  of  tbe  mind  upon  the  body.— Natural  language  of  passion.-  -What  be%ut| 
i«talteftioiD.«-Sow  w«  oooM  to  uadsistiiid  Uiiioatonl  laiigugtt.««UMMia^  fvamksk 
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and  egpMe  charactei's  of  that  language ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are 
much  indebted  to  experience  in  decipneiing  the  dark  and  more 
delicate  expressions.* 

351.  The  external  signs  of  passion  are  o^  two  kinds,  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  signs  are  also  of  two  kinds : 
some  are  arbitrary,  some  natural.  Words  are  obviously  voluntary 
signst :  and  they  are  also  arbitrary ;  excepting  a  few  simple  sounds 
expr  jssive  of  certain  internal  emotions,  which  sounds  being  the 
same  in  all  languages,  must  be  the  work  of  nature :  thus  the  un- 
premeditated tones  of  admiration  are  the  same  in  all  men  ;  a!s  also 
of  compassion,  resentment,  and  despair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  this  natural  language  of  passion  :  the  chief 
talent  of  such  a  writer  is  a  ready  command  of  the  expressions  that 
nature  dictates  to  every  person,  when  any  vivid  emotion  struggles 
for  utterance ;  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  is  a  ready  com- 
mand of  tones  suited  to  these  expressions. 

352.  The  other  kind  of  voluntary  signs  comprehends  certain  atti- 
tudes or  gestures  that  naturally  accompany  ceilain  emotions  with  a 
surprising  uniformity :  excessive  joy  is  expressed  by  leaping,  dan- 
cing, or  some  elevation  of  the  body ;  excessive  giiel^  by  sinking  or 
depressing  it ;  and  prostration  and  kneeling  have  been  employed  by 
all  nations,  and  in  all  ages,  to  signify  profound  veneration.  Another 
circumstance,  still  more  than  uniformity,  demonstrates  these  gestures 
to  be  natural,  viz.  their  remarkable  conformity  or  resemblance  to 
the  passions  that  produce  them.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  vi.)  Joy, 
which  is  a  cheerful  elevation  of  mind,  is  expressed  by  an  elevation 
of  body :  pride,  magnanimity,  courage,  aind  the  whole  tribe  of  ele- 
vating passions,  are  expressed  by  external  gestures  that  are  the  same 
as  to  the  circumstance  of  elevation,  however  distinguishable  in 
other  respects ;  and  hence  an  erect  posture  is  a  sign  or  expression 
ofdigmty: 

Two  of  far  nobler  Bhape,  erect  and  tall, 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad, 

In  naked  mtgesty,  seemed,  lords  of  all. — Paradise  Lost^  Book  iv. 


*  [Well  has  Cousin  remarked : — "  Instead  of  a  statue,  observe  a  real  and 
livine  man.  Rej?ard  that  man  whp,  solicited  bv  the  strongest  motives  to  sacri- 
fice duty  to  fortune,  triumphs  over  interet«t,  aner  a  heroic  struggle,  and  sacri- 
fices fortune  to  virtue*  Regard  him  at  thd  moment  when  he  is  about  to  take 
this  magnanimous  resolution ;  his  fuce  will  appear  to  me  beautiful,  because  it 
expresses  the  beauty  of  his  soul.  Perhaps,  under  all  other  circumstances,  the 
fuoe  of  the  man  is  common,  even  trivial ;  here,  illnstrnted  bv  the  soul  wnich 
it  manifests,  it  is  ennobled  and  takes  an  imposing  character  of  beauty.  So,  the 
natur^  face  of  Socrates  contrasts  strongly  with  the  type  of  Grecian  beauty  ; 
but  look  at  him  on  hin  death-bed,  at  the  moment  of  drinking  the  hemlock.  / 

conversing  with  his  disciples  on  the  immortulity  of  the  soul,  and  his  face  will  ^ 

appear  to  yoa  sublime." — Led.  vii.  p.  147.]  ^ 

8M.  External  sfsms  of  -insslon  twofold.— The  volantary,  of  two  kinds;  arbitrary  and 
MKiiral. — ^Tiie  chief  talent  ol  drHmntic  writers  and  of  fine  readers 
399.  Ifatqral  atc»%;<rf  abg  -gwfarM:«vrt»tr  teonftw  tufty  to  thgtwatloas  |>fpdffcfaig1— nbc 
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Gnot  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  ds  respect,  which  depress  the  nlind, 
oaiiuo%  tor  that  reason,  be  expressed  inoi^  siguitiuaiitly  thau  by  a 
similar  depression  of  the  boijy ;  and  hence,  to  be  ffutt  down^  is  a 
fx>inmofi  ptiraae,  signity-ng  to  be  grieved  or  dispinted.* 

35t^.  One  would  not  imagine,  who  has  not  given  peculiar  atten- 
Jon,  that  the  body  should  be  susceptible  of  such  variety  of  attitude 
Mitj  modon  as  readily  to  accompany  every  diffei'ent  enK>tioD  with  a 
convsponding' expression.  Humility,  for  example,  is  expressed  nat- 
urally by  hanging  the  head ;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  lan- 
guor or  despondence  by  reclining  it  to  one  side.  The  expressions  of 
the  hands  are  manifold :  by  different  attitudes  and  motions,  they 
express  desira,  hope,  fear ;  they  assist  us  in  promising,  in  inviting, 
in  keeping  one  at  a  distance;  they  are  made  instruments  of  threat- 
ening, ot  supplication,  of  pi^ai^e,  and  of  horror ;  they  are  employed 
in  approving,  in  infusing,  in  questioning;  in  showing  our  joy,  our 
soiToW,  our  doubt^  our  regret,  our  admiration.  These  expressions, 
6<)  obedient  to  passion,  ara  extremely  difficult  to  be  imitated  in  a 
calm  state :  the  aucienta,  sensible  of  the  advantage  as  well  as  dif- 
ficulty of  having  these  expressions  at  command,  bestowed  much  time 
and  cape  in  collecting  them  from  observation,  and  in  digesting  them 
lata  a  pi*actical  art,  which  was  taught  in  their  schools  as  an  im- 
poitant  branch  of  education.  Certain  sounds  are  by  nature  allotted 
to  each  passion  for  expreissing  it  externally.  The  actor  who  has 
these  sounds  at  command  to  captivate  the  ear,  is  mighty ;  if  he  have 
also  proper  gestures  at  command  to  captivate  tlie  eye,  he  is  irre- 
sistible. 

354.  The  foregoing  signs,  though  in  a  strict  sense  voluntary,  can- 
not, however,  be  restrained  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty  when 
prompted  by  passion.  We  scarce  need  a  stronger  proof  than  the 
gestures  of  a  keen  player  at  bowls :  observe  only  how  he  wiithes  his 
body,  in  order  to  restore  a  stray  bowl  to  the  right  track.  It  is  One 
article  of  good-breeding  to  suppress,  as  much  as  possible,  these  ex- 
ternal signs  of  passion,  that  we  may  not  in  company  appear  too 
warm,  or  too  interested.  The  same  observation  holds  in  speech  :  a 
passion,  it  is  true,  when  in  extreme,  is  silt^nt  (see  chap,  xvii.) ;  hut 
when  less  violent  it  must  be  vented  in  words,  which  have  a  peculiar 
force  not  to  be  equalled  in  a  sedate  composition.  The  ease  and  se- 
curity we  have  in  a  confidant,  may  encourt^  us  to  talk  of  oui^ves 
and  of  our  feelings ;  but  the  cause  is  raoro  gianeral ;  for  it  operates 

'  ♦  Instead  of  a  complimental  speech  in  addres^sin^r  a  superior,  the  China'^e 

deliver  the  oomplhnent  in  writinjBf,  the  smnllness  of  the  letters  being  pMi>or- 

V  tioned  to  the  dej^ree  of  respect;  and  tiie  higlie^t  oompliinent  is  to  rnnke  the 

^  letters  so  Hinall  as  not  to  be  legible.    Here  is  a  clear  eviUeuoe  of  a  mental  con- 

4  nection  between  respect  and  littleness:  a  man  humbles  himself  before  his 

superior,  and  endeavors  to  contract  himsetf  and  his  handwriting  within  the 

amallest  bounds. 

-,  •-"'  -^— •  ■ 

8S8.  Tfae  {proat  yarlety  of  attttnde  and  ge^tture  of  which  the  body  is  sasoeptlble  fiir  eA^ 
ywwtoH  eoi>tlm.    waMPtte  AMI  SM  tvv  baadS'ttii^ejii^i^w^ 
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when  we  are  alone  as  well  as  in  company.  Passion  is  the  cause ; 
for  in  many  instances  it  is  no  slight  gratification  to  vent  a  passion 
externally  by  words  as  well  as  by  gestures.  Some  passions,  when  at 
a  certain  height,  impel  us  so  strongly  to  vent  them  in  words,  that 
we  speak  with  an  audible  voice  even  when  there  is  none  to  listen. 
It  is  that  circumstance  in  passion  which  justifies  soliloquies ;  and  it 
is  that  circumstance  ivhich  proves  them  to  be  natural.  The  mind 
sometimes  favors  this  impulse  of  passion,  by  bestowing  a  temporary 
sensibility  upon  any  object  at  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  a  confidant. 
Thus  in  the  Winter's  Tale  (Act  IIL  Sc.  6),  Antigonus  addresses 
himself  to  an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered  to  expose  : 


Come,  poor  babe, 

I  Iiave  heard,  bat  not  believed,  that  ppii 

May  walk. again  :  if  such  things  be,  thy  mother 


I  Iiave  heard,  bat  not  believed,  that  ppirits  of  the  dead 


AppearM  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne^er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

355.  The  involuntary  signs,  which  are  all  of  them  natural,  are 
either  peculiar  to  one  passion,  or  common  to  many.  Eveiy  vivid 
paasion  hath  an  external  expression  pecuHar  to  itself,  not  excepting 
pleasant  passions;  witness  admiration  and  mirth.  The  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  less  vivid  have  one  common  expression*;  from 
which  we  may  gather  the  strength  of  the  emotion,  but  scarce  the 
kind :  we  perceive  a  cheerful  or  contented  look ;  and  we  can  make 
no  more  of  it.  Painful  passions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  by  their  external  expressions;  thus 
fear,  shame,  anger,  anxiety,  dejection,  despair,  have  each  of  them 
peculiar  expressions,  which  are  apprehended  without  the  least  con- 
fusion :  some  painfol  passions  produce  violent  efiects  upon  the  body, 
trembling,  tor  example,  starting,  and  swooning ;  but  these  efiects, 
depending  in  a  good  measure  upon  singulaiity  of  constitution,  are 
not  uniform  in  all  men. 

366.  The  involuntary  signs,  such  of  them  as  are  displayed  upon 
the  countenance,  are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  temporary,  malnng 
their  appearance  with  the  emotions  that  produce  them,  and  vanishing 
with  these  emotions ;  others,  being  formed  gradually  by  some  vio- 
lent passion  often  recurring,  become  permanent  signs  of  tliat  passion, 
and  serve  to  denote  the  disposition  or  temper.  The  face  of  an  infant 
indicates  no  particular  disposition,  because  it  cannot  be  marked  with 
any  character,  to  which  time  is  necessary :  even  the  temporaiy  signs 
are  extremely  awkward,  being  the  first  rude  essays  of  Nature  to 
discover  internal  feelings ;  thus  the  shrieking  of  a  new-born  infant, 
without  tears  or  sobbings,  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep ;  and  some 
of  these  temporary  signs,  as  smiling  and  frowning,  cannot  be  ob- 
served for  some  months  after  birth.     Permanent  signs,  formed  in 

KA.  .Hie  fbre^oinff  8!gns  difficalt  to  restrain  when  prompted  by  passion.—Wbat  goo<l« 
breeding  reqatrea. — Paasion  prone  to  vent  itself  in  words  and  gestures ;  even  to  irraticnal 
objects.  -Soliloquy. 

'J6^  Tli6  involuntary  >1gn6,  either  peculiar  to  one  piBdoo,  or  oomaKm  to  iD«ny. 
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youth  while  the  body  is  soft  and  flexible,  are  preserved  entire  by  the 
firmness  and  solidity  that  the  body  acquires,  and  are  never  obliterated 
even  by  a  change  of  temper.  Such  signs  are  not  produced  after 
the  fibres  become  rigid ;  some  violent  cases  excepted,  such  as  re- 
iterated fits  of  the  gout  or  stone  through  a  course  of  time :  but  these 
signs  are  not  so  obstinate  as  what  are  produced  in  youth ;  for  when 
Vie  cause  is  removed,  they  gradually  wear  away,  and  at  last  vanish. 

357.  The  natural  sign^  of  emotions,  voluntary  and  involuntaiy, 
being  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  form  a  universal  language,  which 
no  distance  of  place,  no  diflerence  of  tribe,  no  diversitv  of  tongue, 
can  darken  or  render  doubtful :  even  education,  thougli  of  mighty 
influence,  hath  not  power  to  vary  or  sophisticate,  far  less  to  destroy, 
their  signification.  This  is  a  wise  appointment  of  Providence  ;  foi 
if  these  signs  were  like  words,  arbitrary  and  variable,  the  thoughts 
and  volitions  of  strangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from  us ;  which 
would  prove  a  great,  or  rather  invincible,  obstruction  to  the  forma- 
tion of  societies ;  but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appeal  • 
ances  of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  shame,  and  of  the  other  passions, 
forming  a  univei'sal  language,  open  a  direct  avenue  to  the  heart. 
As  the  arbitrary  signs  vary  in  every  country,  there  could  be  no 
communication  of  thoughts  among  diflerent  nations,  were  it  not  foi 
the  natural  signs,  in  wliich  all  agree :  and  as  the  discovenng  pas- 
sions instantly  at  their  birth  is  essential  to  our  well-being,  and  often 
necessary  for  self-pi'eservation,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  attentive  to 
our  wants,  hath  provided  a  passage  to  the  heart,  which  never  can 
be  obstructed  while  eyesight  remains. 

358.  In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  signs  of  passion,  ac- 
tions must  not  De  overlooked :  for  though  singly  they  afford  no 
clear  light,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  interpreters  of  the 
heart.  By  observing  a  man's  conduct  for  a  course  of  time,  we  dis- 
cover unerringly  the  various  passions  that  move  him  to  action,  what 
he  loves  and  what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  eveiy  single  ac- 
tion is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous  of  the  temper;  for  in  childho<xi 
there  is  little  or  no  disguise  :  the  subject  becomes  more  intricate  in 
advanced  age ;  but  even  there,  dissimulation  is  seldom  carried  on 
for  any  length  of  time.  And  thus  the  conduct  of  life  is  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  internal  disposition.  It  merits  not  indeed 
the  title  of  a  universal  language ;  because  it  is  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood but  by  those  of  penetrating  genius  or  extensive  obseiTa- 
tion :  it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every  one  can  decipher  in 
some  measure,  and  which,  joined  with  the  other  external  signs, 
affords  suflicient  means  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  with  regard 
to  others :  if  we  commit  any  mistake  when  such  light  is  afforded, 


866).  BigDa,  temporary  or  pcrmftnent    Temporary  signs  in  infkncy.    Permanent  algnf 
Ibnned  in  yoatb. 
857.  The  natural  signs  form  a  univeraai  langaage.~A  wise  appointment  of  ProYideiMa 
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it  eai  n^et  b^  the'  ^4c^  <?f  unavdidiible  igftdrance,  bu€  of  rasKrie^ 
or  inadvertence. 

359.  Reflecting  on  the  various  expressions  of  our  emotions,  w.e 
recognize  tlie  anxious  care  of  Nature  to  discover  men  to  each  other, 
Snong  emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience  to  express 
them  externally  by  speech  and  other  voluntary  signs,  which  cannot 
be  suppiessed  without  a  painful  effort :  thus  a  sudden  fit  of  passion 
IS  a  common  ex<5use  tor  indecent  behavior,  or  opprobrious  language. 
As  to  involuntary  signs,  these  are  altogether  unavoidable  :  no  voli- 
tion or  eflbrt  can  prevent  the  shaking  of  the  limbs  or  a  pale  vis- 
age, in  a  fit  of  terror :  the  blood  flies  to  the  feioe  upon  a  sudden 
emotion  of  shame,  in  spit«  of  all  opposition  : 

Vcrgoorna,  che'n  altroi  stampo  natuta, 
Kon  Ml  pno'  rinegar :  che  &e  tu^  tenti 
1)1  (iacoiurla;  dal  corj  fugge  nel  volto. 

Pastor  Fidoy  Act  II.  So.  6. 

Emotions,,  indeed^  properly  so  called,  which  are  quiescent,  pro- 
duce no  remarkable  signs  externally.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
more  deliberate  passions  should,  because  the  operation  of  such  pas* 
sious  is  neither  sudden  nor  violent :  these,  however,  remain  not 
altogether  in  obscurity;  for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  pas- 
sion, the  bulk  of  our  actions  are  directed  by  them.  Actions,  therd- 
foie,  display,  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  more  deliberate  passions ; 
and  complete  the  admirable  system  of  external  signs,  by  which  we 
become  skilful  in  human  nature. 

360.  What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the  effects  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  passion.  None  of  these  signs 
are  beheld  with  indifterence ;  they  are  productive  of  various  emo- 
tions, tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wise  and  good.  This  curious 
subject  makes  a  capital  branch  of  human  nature :  it  is  peculiarly 
useful  to  writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic ;  and  to  history-painters  it 
is  indispensable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  passion,  or  class  of  passions, 
hath  its  peculiar  signs ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  present  subject,  it 
must  be  added,  that  these  invariably  make  certain  impressions  on  a 
spectator :  the  external  signs  of  joy,  for  example,  produce  a  cheerlul 
emotion ;  the  external  signs  of  grief  produce  pity ;  and  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  rage  produce  a  sort  of  terror  even  in  those  who  are  not 
aimed  at 

361.  Secondly,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleasant  passions  should 
express  themselves  externally  by  signs  that  to  a  spectator  appear 
agreeable,  and  painful  passions  by  signs  that  to  him  appear  dis- 

858.  Action,  the  best  interpreter  of  the  heart ;  especially  in  our  earlier  years.— The 
tengaase  uf  action  in  more  advanced  years  not  easily  underdtrnxl. 

^9  The  c>«re  of  nature  to  discover  men  to  each  other. — Quiescent  emotions  produce 
m^  reiiiiirkablc  external  6ign. — ^The  m  're  deliberate  passions,  how  expressed. 

860.  Effects  'rodaccd  upon  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  pa»Blop ;  by  tboM  of 


I, 
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a|(r^fif>le.  This  conjecture,  whicb  Nature  suggests,  is  confirmat  by 
exj)eneiK',e.  Pride  possibly  may  be  thought  an  exception,  the  ex- 
teimil  signs  of  which  a.e  disagi  eeable,  though  it  be  commonly 
recki/ned  a  pleasant  passion  ;  but  piide  is  not  an  exception,  bt'ing  in 
reahty  a  mixed  passion,  paitly  pleasant,  paitly  painful ;  ihr  when  a 
proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  dignify 
or  iiti|x>i  tanc^,  the  passion  is  pleasant,  and  its  external  signs  ftg  eea- 
ble;  but  as  piide  chielly  consists  in  undervaluing  or  contemning 
others,  it  is  so  far  painful,  and  its  extemal  signs  disagreeable. 

•  Thkdly,  it  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agieeable  object  produceth 
always  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable  object  one  that  it 
painfol.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  vii.)  According  to  this  law,  the- 
ett^msH  signs  of  a  pleasant  passion,  being  agreeable,  must  produce* 
in  the  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion ;  and  the  external  ^gns  of  a 
painlul  passion,  being  disagieeable,  must  produce  in  him  a  painfu! 
emotion. 

362.  Fourthly,  in  the  presr^nt  chapter  it  is  observed,  that  pleasant 
passions  are,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  externally  in  one  uniform 
manner ;  but  that  all  the  painful  passions  are  distmguishable  fiom 
each  other  by  their  extemal  expressions.  The  emotions  accordingly 
raised  in  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  pleasant  passions,  have 
little  variety :  these  emotions  are  pleasant  or  cheerful,  and  we  have 
not  words  to  reach  a  more  particular  description.  But  the  external 
signs  of  painful  passions  produce  in  the  spectator  emotions  of  ditier- 
ent  kinds:  the  emotions,  for  example,  raised  by  extemal  signs  of 
grief,  of  remorse,  of  anger,  of  envy,  of  malice,  ai-e  clearly  distin- 
guishable fiom  each  other. 

363.  Fifthly,  extemal  signs  of  painful  passions  are  some  of  them 
attractive,  some  repulsive.  Of  every  painful  passion  that  is  also 
disagreeable,*  the  external  signs  are  repulsive,  repelling  the  specta- 
tor fiom  the  object;  and  the  passion  raised  by  such  extemal  signs 
may  be  also  considered  as  repulsive.  Painful  passions  that  are 
agi-eeable  produce  an  opposite  effect:  their  external  signs  are  attrac- 
tive, drawing  the  spectator  to  them,  and  producing  in  him  benevo- 
lence to  the  person  upon  whom  these  signs  appear ;  witness  distress 
painted  on  the  countenance,  which  instantaneously  inspires  the  spec- 
tator with  pity,  and  impels  him  to  aflford  relief.  And.  the  passion 
raised  by  such  external  signs  may  also  be  considered  as  attractive. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  among  the  painful  passions  raised  by 
their  external  signs  may  be  readily  gathered  from  what  is  laid  down, 
chapter  ii.  part  vii. 

*  See  paB8ionB  explained  as  agreeable,  chapter  ii.  part  ii. 


861.  Si^ntt  jf  pleasant  positions,  a^ecable  to  a  spectator,  &c — Pride,  no  exception. — Ao 
affrecable  ot»je«*t  pro'lucjns  n  p  en^aot  emotion,  «kc. 

'862  EuioUons  raised  by  exteruai  signs  of  pleasant  passions  have  little  variety ;  not  bo  by 
thos«  of  painfnl  passions. 

868.  External  signs  of  polnfl  passions  either  attractive  or  rep-^lsive. 
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364»v  It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  question  proposed  in  the 
beginning,  Hov^  we  come  to  understand  external  signs,  so  as  to  refer 
each  sign  to  its  proper  passion  ?  We  have  seen  that  this  branch  oi 
knowledge  cannot  be  deiived  originally  from  sight,  nor  from  ex- 
pel ieuce.  Is  it  then  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ?  The  following 
considerations  will  incline  us  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  the  first  place,  the  external  signs  of  passion  must  be  nat- 
ural ;  for  they  are  invariably  the  same  in  every  country,  and  among 
the  different  tribes  of  men  :  pride,  for  example,  is  always  expressed 
by  an  erect  posture,  reverence  by  prosti'ation,  and  sorrow  by  a  de- 
jected look.  Secondly,  we  are  not  even  indebted  to  experience  for 
the  knowledge  that  these  expressions  are  natural  and  universal ;  for 
we  are  so  framed  as  to  have  an  innate  conviction  of  the  fact :  let  a 
man  change  his  habitation  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  he  will, 
fi'om  the  accustomed  signs,  infer  the  passion  of  fear  among  his  new 
neighbors  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why, 
after  all,  involve  ourselves  in  preliminary  observations,  when  the 
doubt  may  be  directly  solved  as  follows ;  That,  if  the  meaning  of 
external  signs  be  not  derived  to  us  fi-om  sight,  nor  from  experience, 
there  is  no  remaining  source  whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from 
nature. 

366.  We.jpiay  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of 
assurance,  that  man  is  provided  by  nature  with  a  sense  or  faculty 
that  lays  open  to  him  every  passion  by  means  of  its  external  ex- 
pressions. And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  meaning  of  external  signs  is  not  hid  even 
from  infants :  an  infant  is  remarkably  afl*ected  with  the  passions  of 
its  nurse  expressed  in  her  countenance ;  a  smile  cheers  it,  a  frown 
makes  it  afraid  :  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending  danger ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend,  unless  it  be  sensible  that 
its  nurse  is  angry  ?  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  a  child  can 
read  anger  in  its  nurse's  face ;  of  which  it  must  be  sensible  intui- 
tively, for  it  has  no  other  means  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  afUrm  that 
these  particulars  are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child,  for  to  pro- 
duce clear  and  distinct  perceptions,  reflection  and  experience  me 
requisite ;  but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  must  have  some 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  should  be  conscious  intuitively  of  a  passion  from  its  ex- 
ternal expressions,  is  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left 
upon  experience  ;  because  a  foundation  so  uncertain  and  precarious 
would  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the  foruiation  of  societies.  Wisely, 
therefore,  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Providence, 
that  we  should  have  nature  for  our  instmctor. 

864,  How  Wo  refer  each  sign  to  its  proper  passion.    Considerations  wliloh  sbow  Uuit 
this  knowledge  is  implanted  by  nature. 
866.  Infants  tdTected  by  external  signs.    Argjiment  from  analogy. 
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366.  Manifold  and  admirable  are  the  purposes  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  passion  are  made  subservient  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature :  those  occasionally  mentioned  above  make  but  a  part. 
Several  final  causes  remain  to  be  unfolded  ;  and  to  that  task  I  pro- 
ceed with  alacrity.  In  the  first  place,  the  signs  of  internal  agitation 
displayed  externally  to  every  spectator,  tend  to  fix  the  signification 
of  many  words.  The  only  efiisctual  means  to  asceilain  the  meaning 
of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  represents ;  and 
hence  the  ambiguity  of  words  expressive  of  things  that  are  not  ob- 
jects of  external  sense,  for  in  that  case  an  appeal  is  denied.  Passion, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  object  of  external  sense,  but  its  external 
signs  are ;  and  by  means  of  these  signs  passions  may  be  appealed  to 
with  tolerable  accuracy :  thus  the  words  that  denote  our  passions, 
next  to  those  that  denote  external  objects,  have  the  most  distinct 
meaning.  Words  signifying  internal  action  and  the  more  delicate 
feelings,  are  less  distinct  This  defect  with  regard  to  internal  action 
18  what  chiefly  occasions  the  intricacy  of  logic :  the  terms  of  that 
science  are  far  from  being  sufficiently  ascertained,  even  after  much 
care  and  labor  bestowed  by  Locke ;  to  whom,  however,  the  world  is 
greatly  indebted  for  removing  a  mountain  of  rubbish,  and  moulding 
the  subject  into  a  rational  and  correct  form.  The  same  defect  is  re- 
markable in  criticism,  which  has  for  its  object  the  more  delicate 
feelings ;  the  terms  that  denote  these  feelings  being  not  more  dis- 
tinct than  those  of  logic.  To  reduce  the  science  of  criticism  to  any 
regular  form,  has  never  once  been  attempted :  however  rich  the  ore 
may  be,  no  critical  chemist  has  been  found  to  analyze  its  constituent 
parts,  and  to  distinguish  each  by  its  own  name. 

367.  In  the  second  place,  society  among  individuals  is  greatly 
promoted  by  that  universal  language.  Looks  and  gestures  give 
direct  access  to  the  heart,  and  lead  us  to  select,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, the  persons  who  are  worthy  of  our  confidence.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly,  and  for  the  most  part  how  correctly,  we  judge 
of  character  from  external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  After  social  intercourse  is  commenced,  these  external 
signs,  wliich  difiuse  through  a  whole  assembly  the  feelings  of  each 
individual,  contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve  the  social 
afiections.  Language,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  comprehensive  vehicle 
for  communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in  power 
of  conviction,  it  falls  short  of  the  signs  under  consideration ;  the  in- 
voluntary signs  especially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where 
the  countenance,  the  tones,  the  gestures,  the  actions,  join  with  the 
words  in  communicating  emotions,  these  united  have  a  force  irresist- 
ible :  thus  all  the  pleasant  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the 
social  and  virtuous  affections,  are,  by  means  of  these  external  signs, 

not  only  perceived  but  felt    By  this  admirable  contrivance,  conver- 

» 

816.  PnrpoMi  to  whieh  ih%  external  signs  of  paasion  are  made  tubecni^ot 
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.afttkm  b$>c(9B€9  that  liYiety  and  aiumating  amusement  without  which 
life  would  at  best  be  insipid  ;  one  joyful  countenance  epreads  cheer- 
fulness instantaneously  through  a  multitude  of  spectators. 

868.  Fourthly,  Dissocial  passions,  being  hurtful  by  prompting 
v.clence  and  mischief,  are  noted  by  the  most  conspicuous  external 
signs,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our  guard :  thus  anger  and  revenge, 
especially  when  sudden,  display  themselves  on  the  countenance  in 
.  legible  characters.*  The  external  signs  again  of  every  passion  that 
threa^ns  dange^r  raise  in  us  the  passion  of  fear ;  which,  frequently 
operating  without  Teism>n  or  refaction,  moves  us  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  avoid  the  impending  danger^   (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  6.) 

369.  In  the  fifth  plAce,  These  external  signs  are  remarkably  sub- 
servient to  niorality.  A  pain^  passion,:  being  accompanied  widi 
disagreeable  external  ^gns,  must  produce  in  every  spectator  a  pain- 
ful emotion ;  but  then,  if  the  passion  be  social,  the  emotion  it  pro- 
duces is  attractive,  mad  connects  the  spectator  witli  the  pei«on  who 
sutlers.  DissociaJ  passions  only  ai*e  productive  of  repulsive  emotions, 
involving  the  spectator's  aversion,  and  fiiequently  his  indignation. 
This  beautiful  contdVance  maik^s  us  cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor 
the  wicked. 

370.  Sixthly,  Of  all.tJbe  external  signs  of  passion,  those  of  afflic- 
tion or  disU^ess  are  the  most  illustiious  with  respect  to  a  final  cause.  ^ 
They  are  illustnous  by  the  singularity  of  their  contrivance,  and  also* 
by  inspii-ing  sympathy,  a  passion  to  which  human  society  is  indebted 
for  its  greatest  blessing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  distressed. 
A  subject  so  intei'esting  deserves  a  leisurely  and  attentive  examina- 
tion.   The  conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
stances is  in  every  particular  wonderful;  his  nature  makes  him  prone  ^ 
to  society ;  and  society  is  necessary  to  his  well-being,  because  in  a 
eplitaiy  state  he  is  a  helpless  being,  destitute  of  support,  and  in  his          ^ 

■  manifold  distresses  destitute  of  relief :  but  mutual  support,  the  shining 
atti  ibute  of  society,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left,  dependent  upon  . 

*  Bou^h  and  blunt  mannerH  are  allied  to  nnjarer  by  an  internal  feeling,  as  well 
as  by  external  expressions  resembling  in  a  faint  degree  those  of  anger;  there- 
fore such  manners  are  eaailv  beiglitencd  into  anger,  and  savages  for  that 
reason  are  prone  to  anger.  Uhus  rough  and  blunt  manners  are  unhappy  in 
two  respects :  first,  they  are  readily  converted  into  an^er ;  and  next,  the  cliango 
oeing  imperceptible  because  of  the  similitude  of  their  external  signs,  the  per- 
0on  against  whom  the  anger  is  directed  is  not  put  upon  his  guard.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  a  great  ol^ect  in  society  to  correct  such  manners,  and  to  brinr 
on  a  hffbit  of  sweetness  and  calmness.  This  temper  has  two  opposite  go  >a 
effects.  First,  it  ia  not  easily  provoked  to  wrath.  Next,  the  interval  TOiug 
great  betweeb  it  and  real  anger,  a  person  of  that  tornper  who  receives  an 
affront  has  many  chaises  to  go  through  before  his  anger  be  inflamed :  ther^e 
changes  have  each  of  them  tneir  external  sign ;  and  the  offending  party  is 
put  upon  fais  guard,  to  retire,  or  to  endeavor  a  reconciliation. 

fPl^^-^->»^^       ■■  Mi^—   ■       ^     ■  I     ■  n      ,        mm>»  ■  -■■■-■■■  ■■■  I  .1  ■»■   ■■■■■■■■  ■        ■^—■».      ■■■■■      p,     , 

867.  Society  among  indiyidnals  thus  promoted.— The  social  affections  impioved ;  q.ot 
«nly  by  language,  bat  signs. — ^Wbat  enlivens  conversation. 

868.  Signs  of  dissocial  passions  pat  as  on  oar  guard.— Rougb  and  blunt  mannen  unhappy 
in  two  respects.— Opposite  good  effects  of  a  sweet  tomp^r.  ' 

869.  Siii^nal  si«»s  promote  lupraUty. 
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OfH)]  reason ;  it  is  ordered  more  wisely,  and  with  greater  confortniti^ 
to  the  analogy  of  natui^,  that  it  should  be  enforced  even  instinctive^ 
by  the  passion  of  sympathy.  Here  sympathy  makes  a  capital  figure, 
and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  make  life  easy  and 
comfortable.  But,  however  essential  the  sympathy  of  others  may  be 
to  our  well-being,  one  beforehand  would  not  reaidily  c(mceive  how 
it  could  be  raised  by  external  signs  of  distrees :  far  considering  the 
analogy  of  nature,  if  these  signs  be  agreeable,  they  must  give  birth 
to  a  pleasant  emotion  leading  ev^  beholder  to  be  pleased  wit^ 
human  woes ;  if  disagreeable,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  ought  they 
not  naturally  to  repel  the  spectator  from  them,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  paiit  ?  Such  would  be  the  reasoning  beforehand  ;  uod 
such  would  be  the  effect  were  man  purely  a  selfi£  being.  But  the 
benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  different  direction  to  the 
painful  passion  of  sympathy,  and  to  the  desire  involved  mki  in- 
stead of  avoiding  distress,  we  fiy  to  it  in  order  to  afford  relief;  and 
our  sympathy  cannot  be  otherwise  gratified  but  by  giving  «U  the 
succor  in  our  power.  (See  chap.  ii.  part  vii.)  Thus  external  signs 
of  distress,  though  disagreeable,  are  attractive ;  and  the  aympauiy 

^  they  inspire  is  a  powerful  cause,  impelling  us  to  affon}  relidT  even  to 

a  stranger,  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  relation.* 

871.  The  effects  produced  in  all  beholders  by  external  signs  of 
passion,  tend  so  visibly  to  advance  the  social  statej  tliat  I  must  in- 
dulge my  heart  with  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  this  admirable 
branch  of  the  human  constitution.     These  external  signs,  being  all  of 

^  them  resolvable  into  color,  figure,  and  motion,  should  not  naturally 

make  any  deep  impression  on  a  spectator;  and  supposing  them 
qualified  tor  making  deep  impressions,  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
effects  they  produce  are-  not  such  as  might  be  expected.  We  can- 
not therefore  account  otherwise  for  the  operation  of  these  external 
signs,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  original  constitution  of  human  na- 

f      *       ture  :  to  improve  the  social  state  by  making  us  instinctively  rejoice 


\ 


*  It  18  a  Doted  observation,  that  the  deepest  t^^rodics  are  the  moat  crowded ; 
which  in  a  <Jight  view  will  be  thought  an  minccountable  bias  iu  human  nature. 
Love  of  novelty,  deaire  of  occupHtion,  beauty  of  action,  make  ua  fond  of  ihe- 
atrictJ  representations ;  and,  wlien  once  enpi^od,  we  must  follow  the  tKory  to 
the  conclusion,  whatever  distress  it  may  cretite.  But  we  ^enomlly  become  witse 
by  experience ;  and  when  we  foreaee  what  pain  wo  shiUl  sutter  during  the  courtMO 
ot*thc  representation,  is  it  not  surprising  that  pers^ons  of  reflection  do  not  uvuid 
such  spectacles  altogether  9  And  yet  one  who  has  scarce  recovered  from  the 
distress  of  a  deep  tragedy,  resolvea  oooUy  and  dclil)eratcly  to  go  to  the  very 
next,  without  the  slightest  obstruction  from  self-love.  The  whule  my»tcry  is 
explai::ed  by  a  single  observation.  That  sympathy,  though  painful,  is  attract  i  vo, 
and  attaches  us  to  an  object  in  distress,  the  opposition  of  self-love  notnrith- 
standing,  wliich  eHioold  prompt  ns  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  median 
ism  it  is,  that  persons  of  any  aegree  of  sensibility  are  attracted  by  aflliction  stifl 
more  than  by  joy. 

STO.  Ffaal  eanis  of  external  signs  of  dlatroBB.— Natore  of  man  eonformod  to  his  dream 
itanoct.— aympath/.— WJtjr  diatreat  do«s  not  rppel.— Why  the  deepest  tngoikm  aie  at 
tractive. 
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with  the  glad  of  heart,  weep  with  the  mourner,  and  shun  those  who 
thi*eaten  danger,  is  a  contrivance  no  less  illustrious  for  its  wisdom 
than  for  its  benevolen<'-e. 

372.  I  add  a  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  conchide.  The  ex- 
ternal signs  of  passion  are  a  strong  indication  that  man,  by  his  very 
constitution,  is  framed  to  be  open  and  sincere.  A  child,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  hides  none  of  its  emotions :  the 
savage  and  clown,  who  have  no  guide  but  pure  nature,  expose  their 
hearts  to  view,  by  giving  way  to  all  the  natural  signs.  And  even 
when  men  learn  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  and  when  behavior 
degenerates  into  art,  there  still  remain  checks  that  keep  dissimula- 
tion within  bounds,  and  prevent  a  great  part  of  its  mischievous 
effects :  the  total  suppression  of  the  voluntary  signs  duiing  any  vivid 
passion,  begets  the  utmost  uneasiness,  which  cannot  be  endured  for 
any  considerable  time :  this  operation  becomes  indeed  less  painful 
by  habit ;  but,  luckily,  the  involuntary  signs  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
be  suppiessed,  nor  even  dissembled.  An  absolute  hypocrisy,  by 
which  the  character  is  concealed,  and  a  fictitious  one  assumed,  is 
made  impracticable ;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevented  much  harm 
to  society.  We  may  pronounce,  theretbre,  that  Nature,  herself  sin- 
cere and  candid,  intends  that  mankind  should  preserve  the  same 
character,  by  cultivating  simplicity  and  truth,  and  banishing  every 
sort  of  dissimulation  that  tends  to  mischiefl 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SENTIMENTS. 

373.  Every  thought  prompted  by  passion.  l«5  termed  a  sentiment 
(see  Introd.  sec.  33).  To  have  a  general  notion  of  the  different  pas- 
sions, will  not  alone  enable  an  artist  to  make  a  just  representation 
of  any  passion:  he  ought,  over  and  above,  to  know  the  vaiious  ap- 
pearances of  the  same  passion  in  different  pei^ons.  Passions  receive 
a  tincture  from  every  peculiarity  of  character ;  and  for  that  reason  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  passion,  in  the  different  circumstances  of  feel- 
ing, of  sentiment,  and  of  expression,  is  precisely  the  same  in  any  two 
persons.  Hence  the  following  rule  concerning  dramatic  and  epic 
compositions :  that  a  passion  be  adjusted  to  the  character,  the  senti- 
ments to  the  passion,  and  the  language  to  the  sentiiAents.  Ifvjoature  3 
be  not  faithAilly  copied  in  each  of  these,  a  defect  in  execution  is  per- 

871.  The  operaUon  of  cxteraal  signs  of  emotion,  attribntable  to  the  original  oonstitutloii 
of  haman  nature.    Wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  contrivance. 

87ii.  Coneluding  reflection ;  what  the  external  signs  of  passion  indicate.  Illustrated  in 
the  child;  the  savage ;  and  even  in  men  that  have  learned  to  dissemble  their  sentiments. 
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oeived :  there  may  appear  some  resemblance ;  but  the  picture,  upon 
the  whole,  will  be  insipid,  through  want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A 
painter,  in  order  to  represent  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  muscular  motion :  no  less  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  emotions  and  characters  ought  a  writer  to  be,  in 
order  to  repi'esent  the  various  attitudes  of  the  mind.  A  general  no- 
tion of  the  passions,  in  their  grosser  differences  of  strong  and  weak, 
elevated  and  humble,  severe  and  gay,  is  &r  from  being  sufficient : 
pictures  formed  so  superficially  have  little  resemblance,  and  no  ex- 
preision;  yet  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  instances  our 
aitists  are  deficient  even  in  that  superficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  would  be  endless  to  trace  even 
the  ordinary  passions  through  their  nice  and  minute  differences. 
Mine  shall  be  an  humbler  task ;  which  is,  to  select  from  the  best 
writers  instances  of  faulty  sentiments,  after  paving  the  way  by  some 
general  observations. 

874.  To  talk  in  the  language  of  music,  each  passion  hath  a  cer- 
tain tone,  to  which  every  sentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be 
tuned  with  the  gieatest  accuracy ;  which  is  no  easy  work,  especially 
where  such  harmony  ought  to  be  supported  during  the  course  of  a 
long  theatrical  representation.  In  order  to  reach  such  delicacy  o* 
execution,  it  is  necessary  tliat  a  writer  assume  the  precise  character 
and  passion  of  the  pei-soivige  represented ;  which  requires  an  un- 
common genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty ;  tor  the  writer,  who, 
annihilating  himseli^  can  thus  become  another  person,  need  be  in  no 
pain  about  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  the  assumed  character: 
these  will  flow  without  the  least  study,  or  even  preconception ;  and 
will  fiequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  himself  as  to  nis  reader. 
But  if  a  lively  picture  even  of  a  single  emotion  require  an  effort  of 
genius,  how  much  greater  the  effort  to  compose  a  passionate  dialogue 
with  as  many  different  tones  of  passion  as  there  are  speakers !  With 
what  ductility  of  feeling  must  that  writer  be  endowed,  who  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  such  a  work :  when  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
different  and  even  opposite  characters  and  passions,  in  the  quickest 
succession  !  Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
posing a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  charactei«  without 
passion.  The  reason  is,  that  the  difierent  tones  c^'  character  «re  more 
delicate  and  less  in  sight,  than  those  of  passion ;  and  accordingly, 
many  writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  characters,  make  a  shift 
to  represent  tolerably  well  an  ordinary  passion  in  its  simple  move- 
ments. But  of  all  works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  most  diffi-  | 
cult,  is  a  characteristical  dialogue  upon  any  philosophical  subject :  j 
to  interweave  characters  with  reasoning,  by  suiting  to  the  character    : 


V  878.  Define  terUiment. — ^How  passions  are  modified. — ^Bole  for  dnunatio  and  epio  com 

I  positions 

I  874.  SenUment  to  be  adapted  to  each  passion. — Hie  writer  mnst  assume  tlie  character 

\  and  passion  of  the  perso*  represented.— Diffioal^  of  oomj>osing  dialogue.    Three  kiuda 
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of  each  speaker  a  peculiarity,  not  only  of  thoaght,  but  of  expression, 
requires  the  perfection  of  genius,  taste,  and  judgment. 

375.  How  nice  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even  without 
reasoning,  from  the  miserable  compositions  of  that  kind  found  with- 
out number  in  all  languages.  The  art  of  mimicking  any  singularity 
in  gesture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent,  though  directed  by  sight  and 
hearing,  the  acutest  and  most  Hvely  of  our  external  senses:  how 
much  more  rare  must  the  talent  be,  of  imitating  characters  and  in- 
ternal emotions,  tracing  all  their  different  tints,  and  representing 
them  in  a  lively  manner  by  natural  sentiments  properly  expressed  I 
The  truth  is,  such  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius : 
and  for  that  reason,  the  bulk  of  wiiters,  instead  of  expressing  a  pas- 
sion as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content  themselves  with  describing  it 
in  tlie  language  of  a  spectator.  To  awake  passion  by  an  internal 
effort  merely,  without  any  external  cause,  requires  great  sensibility : 
and  yet  that  operation  is  necessary,  no  less  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
actor ;  because  none  but  those  who  actually  feel  a  passion,  can  rep- 
resent it  to  the  life.  The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated :  he 
must  add  composition  to  passion ;  and  must,  in  the  quickest  succes- 
sion, adopt  every  different  character.  But  a  very  humble  flight  of 
imagination,  may  serve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a  spectator ;  so  as 
to  figure,  in  some  obscure  manner,  an  action  as  passing  in  his  sight 

/  and  hearing.     In  that  figured  situation,  being  led  naturally  to  write 

^  like  a  spectator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own  reflections, 
with  cool  description,  and  florid  declamation ;   instead  of  making 

.  them  eye-witnesses,  as  it  were,  to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  move- 
ment of  genuine  passion.*'  Thus  most  of  our  plays  appear  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  mould ;  pei'sonages  without  character,  the  mere 

;  outlines  of  passion,  a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declama- 

Vtory  style.f 

376.  This  descriptive  manner  of  representing  passion,  is  a  yery 
cold  entertainment :  our  sympathy  is  not  raised  by  description ;  we 
must  first  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every  thing  must 
appear  as  passing  in  our  sight  (see  chap.  ii.  part  i.  sect.  7).     Un-  ^ 

*  In  the  jEneid,  the  hero  is  made  to  describe  himself  in  the  following  words : 
*3inmjnti8  u£hiea8j/ama  super  cUhera  notvs,   Virgil  could  never  have  been  guilty  I 

of  an  impropriety  so  gross,  had  he  assumed  the  personage  of  his  hero,  instead  | 

of  uttering  the  sentiments  of  a  spectator.    Nor  would  Aenophoc  have  made  i 

the  following  speech  for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  whom 
he  was  leading  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes :  **  I  have  chosen  you,  O  Ureeks  I  J 

my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  number :  | 

but  because  y>u  surpass  all  the  Barbarians  in  valor  and  military  discipline.'' 
This  sentiment  is  Xenophon's,  for  surely  Cyrus  did  not  reckon  his  countrymen 
Barbarians. 

t  *'  Chez  Bacine  tout  est  sentiment ;  il  a  su  faire  parler  ehacun  pour  soiy  et 
o'est  en  cela  qu'il  est  vraiment  unique  parmi  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  sa  na- 
tion.' ' — Rousseau^ 

875.  Bare  talent  re<;iilred  in  imitating  characters  and  internal  emotions.— Most  writen 
merely  deeoribe  passion. — More  easy  to  write  as  a  spectator  than  to  fdel  the  passion  de> 
•cribed. — Bemarks  on  Tirgil  and  Xenophon. 
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happy  18  the  player  of  genius  who  acts  a  capital  part  in  what  may 
be  teiined  a  descriptive  tragedy ;  after  assuming  the  very  passion 
that  is  to  be  represented,  how  is  he  cramped  in  action,  when  he 
must  utter,  not  the  sentiments  of  tlie  passion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  de- 
scription in  the  language  of  a  bystander  I  It  is  that  imperfection, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays,  which  confines  our  stage 
almost  entirely  to  Shakspeare,  notwithstanding  his  many  irregulari- 
ties. In  our  late  English  tragedies,  we  sometimes  find  sentiments 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  a  plain  pa^ion :  but  we  must  not,  in  any 
of  them,  expect  a  sentiment  expressive  of  character ;  and,  upon  that 
very  account,  our  late  performances  of  the  di'amatic  kind  are  for  \h^ 
most  part  intolerably  insipid. 

377.  Looking  back  upon  what  is  said,  I  am  in  some  apprehen- 
sion of  not  being  perfectly  understood  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
obscurity  in  handling  a  matter  so  complicated ;  but  I  promise  to  set 
it  in  the  clearest  light,  by  adding  example  to  precept*  The  first  ex- 
amples shall  be  of  sentiments  that  appear  the  legitimate  ofispring 
of  passion ;  to  which  shall  be  opposed  what  are  descriptive  only, 
and  illegitimate :  and  in  making  this  comparison,  I  boiTOw  my  in- 
stances firom  Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatio 
composition  stand  uppermost  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

Shakspeare  shall  furnish  the  first  example,  being  of  sentiments  dio> 
tated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  passion : 

Lear, Filial  ingratitade  ! 

Is  it  not,  as  if  this  mouth  shoald  tear  this  hand 
For  litting  food  to^t  9— But  lUl  punish  home ; 

No,  ril  weep  no  more. In  such  a  night, 

To  shut  me  out ! Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  such  a  night  as  this  I  O  R^ntn.  Goneril, 

Your  old  kind  father,  whose  rhmk  heart  gave  all— 

O  I  that  way  madnei^s  lies ;  let  me  shun  Uiat ; 

No  more  of  that, 

'  Kent,  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 
Lear,  Pr^ythee,  go  in  thyself,  seek  thine  own  ease, 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leavd  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more : — but  rll  go  in ; 

In,  boy,  go  first    You  houseless  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in ;  Til  pray,  and  then  rif  sleep — 
Poor  naked  wretohes,  wheresoever  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  t 
How  shall  your  houseless  heaas,  and  anfod  sides. 
Your  loopM  and  windowM  raggedness  defend  yon 
From  seasons  such  as  those  ?       ()  1  have  ta^en 
Too  little  care  of  this  I  Take  physic.  Pomp; 
Expose  tliyself  to  feel  what  wretohes  i^el, 
That  thou  may^st  shake  the  snperflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Xing  Lear,  Aot  III.  So.  & 

I  give  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  expressing  sentiments 
arising  from  remorse  and  despair : 

Sr€L  Delbeto  of  the  descriptive  manner  of  representing  piasion.~Mertt  of  ShakapaaNlV 
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Ot^eiio,  L> !  I  have  a  weapon  t 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.    I've  seen  the  day, 
Tnat  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I've  made  my  way  through  more  impediment 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.    But,  oh  vain  boast  i 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  so  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  siul. 
I)o  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear. 
Man  but  a  rush  a^inst  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.    Where  should  Othello  go? 
Now— how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  Oh  ill-starf'd  wench 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I    When  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity.    O  cursed  slave  I 
Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roast  me  in  sulphur. 

Wash  me  in  steep  down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire 

Oh,  Desdemona  1  Desdemona !  dead  I  dead  I  oh  I  oh  I 

OthellOy  Act  V.  Sc.  9. 

The  sentiments  here  displayed  flow  so  Daturally  from  the  passionft 
represented,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  imitation  more  perfect. 
378.  With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  me  to  ao- 
.^  "knowledge,  that  he  describes  in  the  style  of  a  spectator,  instead  of 
^      expressing  passion  like  one  who  feels  it;  which  naturally  betrays  him 
into  a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  style.*     It 
is  scarce  necessary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.     I  shall,  however,  take  two  passages  at  a  venture,  in  order  to 
be  confronted  with  those  transcribed  above.    In  the  tragedy  of 
Cinna^  -Emilia,  after  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  having  nothing 
in  view  but  racks  and  death  to  herself  and  her  lover,  receives  a  par- 
don from  Augustus,  attended  with  the  brightest  circumstances  of 

c      *  This  critioism  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writers  in  general,  with  very 

'    few  exceptions :  their  tragedies,  excepting  those  of  Bacine,  are  mostly,  if  not 

\   totally,  descriptive.    Comeille  led  the  way;  and  later  writers,  imitating  his 

^  manner,  have  accustomed  the  French  ear  to  a  style,  formal,  pompous,  de- 

elamatory,  which  suita  not  with  any  passion.    Hence,  to  burlesque  a  French 

tragedy,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to  burlesque  a  stiff  solemn  fop.    The  facility 

•f  the  operation  has  in  Paris  introduced  a  singular  amusement,  which  is,  to 

burlesque  the  more  successful  tragedies  in  a  sort  of  farce,  called  a  parody.    La 

Motte,  who  himself  appears  to  have  been  sorely  galled  by  some  of  these  pro-. 

ductions,  acknowledges,  that  no  more  is  necessary  to  give  them  currency  but 

barely  to  vary  the  dramatis  persancs,  and  instead  of  kin^s  and  heroes,  queens 

and  princesses,  to  substitute  tinkers  and  tailors,  milkmaids  and  seamstreKses. 

The  declamatory  style,  so  different  from  the  genuine  expression  of  passion, 

E asses  in  some  measure  unobserved,  when  great  personages  are  the  speakers : 
ut  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  the  improprietv  with  regard  to  the  speaker  iw* 
well  as  to  the  passion  represented,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  become  ridiculous. 
A  tragedy,  where  every  passiion  is  made  to  speak  in  its  natural  tone,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  be  thus  burlesqued  :  the  same  passion  is  by  all  men  expressed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner;  and,  therefore,  the  genuine  expressions  or  a  passion  cannot 
be  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  is  susceptible  of  the  passion. 

~^ -1  r     -  I  J  I  n   I 

877.  Example  of  Bentiments  dictated  by  passioi: ;  by  remorse  and  dMpair. 
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ma^animitj  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  lucky  situation  foi  repre- 
senting the  passions  of  surprise  and  gratitude  in  their  different 
stages,  whi(;h  seem  naturally  to  be  what  follow.  These  passions, 
raised  at  once  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  being  at  first  too  big  for 
utterance,  must,  for  some  moments,  be  expressed  by  violent  gestures 
only :  as  soon  as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the  tirat  expressions  are 
broken  and  interrupted :  at  last  we  ought  to  expect  a  tide  of  in- 
termingled sentiments,  occasioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  mind 
between  the  two  passions.  Emilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very 
different  manner:  with  extreme  coolness  she  describes  her  own 
situation,  as  if  she  were  merely  a  spectator,  or  rather  the  poet  takes 
the  task  off  her  hands.     (Act  V.  Sc.  3.) 

In  the  tmgedj  of  SertoriuSy  the  queen,  surpnsed  with  the  news  that 
her  lover  was  assassinated,  instead  of  venting  any  passion,  degener- 
ates into  a  cool  spectator,  and  undertakes  to  instinct  the  bystanders 
how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  such  an  occasion.   (Act  V,  Sc.  3.) 

379.  So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  sentiments  of  passion. 
I  proceed  to  particular  observations.  And,  fii'st,  passions  seldom 
continue  uniform  any  considerable  time :  they  generally  fluctuate, 
swelling  and  subsiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  succession  (see 
chapter  ii.  part  iii.) ;  and  the  same  sentiments  cannot  be.  just  unless 
they  correspond  to  such  fluctuation.  Accordingly,  climax  never 
shows  better  than  in  expressing  a  swelling  passion :  the  following 
passages  may  sujQQce  for  an  illustration : 

Oroonoho. Can  vou  raise  the  dead  ? 

Pnrsoe  and  overtake  the  winjrs  of  time  f 

And  bring  about  affain  the  hours,  the  days, 

The  years  that  made  me  happy  ? — Oroondio,  Act  II.  So.  2. 

Akneria, How  liast  thou  oharmM 

The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this } 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  lite,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride^  Act  I.  So.  7« 

I  wonid  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thiuk'st 
For  the  whole  space  that^sjn  the  tyrant^s  grasp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. — Jiacbkh^  Act  IV.  So.  4. 

The  following  passage  expresses  finely  the  progress  of  conviction : 

Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 

That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air. 

So  like  Almeria.    Ha  t  it  sinks,  it  falls  ; 

ni  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  gras))  her  shade. 

*Tis  life  t  His  warm  !  ^tis  she  I  'tis  she  herself! 

It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  I — Mourning  Bride^  Act  II.  So.  6. 

In  the  progress  of  thought,  our  resolutions  become  more  vigorous 
as  well  as  our  passions : 

878.  Peouliarities  of  Gomeille.— French  tragedies  easily  barlesqued.    How  this  ia  done 
—Remarks  od  the  tn^edies  of  Cinna  and  S^rtorittJt. 

879.  Passions  seldom  uniform  for  a  long  Ume.— Climax,  expreaslYe  of  a  swelling 
Examples. 
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If  ever  I  do  jleld  or  give  consent, 

By  an  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  1  nd ;  may  then  just  heaven  shower  down,  <fee. 

Ibid.  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

380.  And  this  leads  to  a  second  observation.  That  the  different 
Btages  of  a  passion,  and  its  different  directions,  from  birth  to  extinc- 
tion, must  be  carefully  represented  in  their  order ;  because  otherwise 
the  sentiments,  by  being  misplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnat- 
ural. Resentment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atrocious 
injury,  discharges  itself  fii-st  upon  the  author :  sentiments  theiefore 
of  revenge  come  always  first,  and  must  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  person  injured  thinks  of  grieving  for  himself.  In 
the  Cid  of  Comeille,  Don  Diegue,  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  expresses  scarce  any  sentiment  of  revenge,  but  is  totally 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  situation  to  which  he  is  reduced 
by  the  affront : 

0  ra^el  A  d^sespoir!  6    vieilleaBe  ennemie  1^ 
N'ai-je  done  tiint  v^cu  que  pour  cette  intaniie? 
Et  ne  8ui8-je  blanchi  dann  lea  trauvanx  ^uerrierR, 
Que  pour  voir  en  nn  jour  iidtrir  tant  de  Tauriert)  ? 
Mon  oras,  qu'avec  respect  toute  TKspagne  admire, 
Mon  bniH,  qui  tiint  de  fois  a  suave  cet  empire, 
Tant  de  tbis  affenai  le  trdne  do  8on  Koi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  mol  I 
0  cruel  souvenir  de  ma  gloire  passee  1 
(Euvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  lour  efifac^e  I 
Nouvelle  di^nit^  futale  i  mon  bonheur ! 
Precipice  6\ev6  d'oii  tombe  mon  honneur  1 
Faut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  Comte. 
£t  mourir  sans  vengeance,  ou  vlvre  dans  la  honte? 

£e  Gidj  Act  I.  Sc  7. 

These  sentiments  are  certainly  not  the  first  that  are  suggested  by 
the  passion  of  resentment.  As  the  first  movements  of  resentment 
are  always  directed  to  its  object,  the  very  same  is  the  case  of  giief. 
Yet  with  relation  to  the  sudden  and  severe  distemper  that  seized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Curtius  describes 
the  first  emotions  of  the  anny  as  directed  to  themselves,  lamenting 
that  they  were  left  without  a  leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  scarce 
any  hopes  of  returning  in  safety :  their  king's  distress,  which  must 
naturally  have  been  their  first  concern,  occupies  them  but  in  tbe 
second  place,  according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's  death,  which  she  believed  cer* 
tain,  instead  of  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts 
upon  herself,  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break : 

Ohime,  ben  son  di  sasso, 

Poi  che  questa  novella  non  m^ucoide. — Act  IV.  So.  2. 

»381.  A  person  sometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different  passions ; 
and  the  mind,  in  that  case,  vibrating  like  a  pendulum,  vents  itself 

880.  The  different  stnges  of  a  passion  to  be  represented  In  order.  For  Instance,  resent* 
ment— The  Oid  of  Corneille.— Ueseutnient  first  directed  to  its  object;  so  with  gri«C-> 
1>e0crlpUon  of  Alexander's  death,  by  Q.  Gartios,  ftalty.— Sylvia,  &c. 
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in  aentimeLtfi  that  partake  of  the  same  vibration.     This  I  give  as  a 
third  observation : 

Quetn,  Would  I  had  ne'er  trod  this  English  earthy 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I 
Y<)We  angels*  faces,  bat  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  shall  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  I 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. 

Alas  I  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ?  [7b  h€r  tjoomitu 
8hipwreokM  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  iiopo  1  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me.  Henry  VIIL  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

OtheUo,  Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  witli  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  sight! 

Deademona,  I  will  not  stay  t-  offend  you.    \^Qoing, 

Ludovico,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th,  Mistress 

Des,  Mv  lord. 

0th,  What,  would  you  with  her,  sir  I 

Lud,  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  Aye ;  you  aid  wish  that  I  would  make  her  t  Arn : 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on ; 
And  turn  again.    And  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep : 
And  she's  obedient :  as  you  say,  obedient ; 
Very  obedient — ^proceed  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this,  sir — oh  well  pamted  passion ! 
I  am  commanded  homo — get  you  away, 
ril  send  for  you  anon— sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 

And  will  return  to  Venice. Hence,  avaont !    [EoU  D^deinionm, 

OtheUOy  Act  IV.  So.  6. 

Emilia,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  I  would  speak  a  word  with  you. 

Othello,  Yes,  'Us  Emilia— By  and  by— She's  dead. 
*Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Oassio's  death : 
The  noise  was  high — Ha  I  po  more  moving  I 
Still  as  the  grave.    Shall  s).e  come  in  ?  were't  good  i 
I  think  she  stirs  again- Nj — What's  the  best? 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  supv  speak  to  my  wife ; 
My  wife  I  my  wife !    Wlkat  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife ; 
Oh,  insupportable!  Oh,  heavy  hour l—Othetlo,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

3ti2.  A  fourth  observatiorL  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us  passions,  ; 
and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  moderate,  intended  un-  y.    ^  ' 
doubtedly  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  government  of  reason  (   ^ 
and  conscience.   (See  chap.  ii.  part  vii.)    It  is  therefore  against  the.: 
order  of  nature,  that  passion  in  any  case  should  take  the  lead  in 
contradiction  to  reason  and  conscience :  such  a  state  of  mind  is  a 
sort  of  anarchy,  which  every  one  is  ashamed  of,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  or  dissemble.    Even  love,  however  laudaLle,  is  attended  witli 
a  conscious  shame  when  it  becomes  immoderate :  it  is  covei'ed  from 
the  world,  and  disclosed  only  to  the  beloved  object : 

£t  que  I'amour  souvent  de  remors  oombattu, 
Paroisse  une  foiblosse,  et  non  une  vertu. 

BoUmu,  Vari  PoH,  Chant  iu.  1. 101. 

881.  Hie  mind,  agitated  at  onoe  by  diflferent  paadooa.— ^Miry  VIIL-^Othett». 
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Oh,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

TtDO  GentUmen  of  Verona^  Act  I.  Se.  8. 

Hence  a  capital  nile  in  the  representation  of  immoderate  passions, 
that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  dissembled  as  much  as  possible.  An<l 
this  holds  in  an  especial  manner  with  respect  to  criminal  passions : 
one  never  counsels  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms :  guilt 
must  not  appear  in  its  native  colors,  even  in  thought ;  the  proposal 
must  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  representing  the  action  in  some  fa- 
vorable light.  Of  the  propriety  of  sentiijient  upon  such  an  occasion, 
•  Shakspeare,  in  the  Tempest^  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a 
speech  by  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan,  advising  Sebastian  to  murder 
his  brother,  the  King  of  Naples : 

Antonio. What  might, 

Worthy  Sebastian— O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks.  I  see  it  in  tiiy  face, 

What  thou  shouldst  be :  th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 

My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 

"Dropping  upon  thy  head.  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

There  never  was  drawn  a  more  complete  picture  of  this  kind,  than 
that  of  King  John  soliciting  Hubert  to  murder  the  young  Prince 
Arthur : 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.    O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  tliy  love. 


And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherishM, 


Give  me  thv  hand,  1  had  a  thing  to  say- 
But  I  will  nt  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I'm  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

JIuoert.  I  am  much  bonnden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet- 
But  thou  shalt  have — a.nd  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say but  let  it  go ; 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven :  and  the  proud  day. 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  i 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds.  I 

To  give  me  audience.    If  the  midnight  Dell  I 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth 

Sound*one  in  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand. 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit  Melancholy 

Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 

Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins,  i 

Making  that  idiot  Laughter  keep  men's  eyes,  I 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

(A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 

Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply  ! 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  f 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sounds  of  wordi; 

Then,  in  despite  of  broad-eyed  watchful  day,  , 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah,  1  will  not — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And  by  my  troth,  1  think  thou  lovest  mo  welL 
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EuiberL  So  w«n,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake^ 
Thongh  that  my  douth  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  lieaven  Td  do  it. 

'K,  John,  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst? 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  tliioe  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.    1  tell  thee  what,  my  friend ; 
He  IS  a  very  serpent  in  my  way. 
And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  liea  before  me.    Doat  thou  understand  mo  f 
Thou  art  his  keeper.  King  Johriy  Act  III.  8c.  5. 

883.  As  things  are  best  illustrated  by  their  contraries,  T  proceed 
to  feulty  sentiments,  disdaining  to  be  indebted  for  examples  to  any   /- 
but  the  most  approved  authors.    The  first  class  shall  consist  of  sen- 
timents that  accord  not  with  the  passion ;  or,  in  other  words,  senti-    .< 
ments  that  the  passion  does  not  naturally  suggest     In  the  second 
class  shall  be  ranged  sentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary 
passion,  but  unsuitable  to  it  as  tinclured  by  a  singular  character. 
Thoughts  that  properly  are  not  sentiments,  but  rather  descriptions,  * 
make  a  third.    Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  passion  represented,  . 
but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or  too  late,  make  a 
fourth.     Vicious  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  dress,  instead,  of 
being  concealed  or  disguised,  make  a  fifth.     And  in  the  last  class 
shall  be  collected  sentiments  suited  to  no  chai'acter  or  passion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

384.  The  first  class  contains  faulty  sentiments  of  various  kinds, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  distinguish  from  each  other ;  beginning  with 
sentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the  passion  : 

Othello, 0  my  sours  joy  1 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  <aJms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  liave  wakenM  death  1 

And  let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Olympns  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

Ab  hell^B  from  heaven.  OthtUOf  Act  II.  Sc.  6. 

This  sentiment  may  be  su^ested  by  violent  and  inflamed  passion, 

but  is  not  suited  to  Uie  calm  satisfaction  that  one  feels  upon  escaping 

danger. 

PhUaHer,  Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  pyramid 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him. 

FhiUuter  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Act  IV. 

386.  Second.  Sentimeftts  below  the  tone  of  the  passion.  Ptolemy, 
by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having  incurred  Uie  displeasure  of 
Caesar,  was  in  the  utmost  dread  of  being  dethroned :  in  that  ac^itating 
situation,  Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  speech  full  of  cool  reflection, 
that  is  in  no  degree  expressive  of  the  passion  : 

888.  Passion  shonld  be  rabjected  to  reason  and  conscience.— The  fbeling  that  attendftthe 
Immoderate  indalgeno*  of  passioD.— Rule  for  repreeenting  immoderate  paasiona  Examples 
from  the  Tempeet^  Ac 

88S.  Faulty  sentiments ;  those  that  do  not  accord  with  the  passion,  &«. 

884.  Sentiments  above  the  touc  ot  the  passion.    Othello^  &o, 

11* 
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Ah !  »i  je  t'avois  crd,  je  n'auroiR  pas  de  mattre, 
Je  scrois  dans  le  trdne  o(i  le  Ciel  m^a  fait  nattre  ; 
Mais  c^ei^t  nne  imprudence  asgez  commane  aux  rois, 
DV'conter  trop  d'avis,  et  se  tromper  aux  choix. 
Le  Destin  les  aveujarle  au  bord  du  precipice, 
Oil  Hi  qnelque  luniiere  en  leur  ame  se  glisse, 
Cette  fiuisse  clart^  dont  il  les  ^blouit, 
Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffre,  et  puis  s'dvanotiit. 

La  Marte  de  Pompee,  Act  IV.  So.  1. 

In  Les  Freres  ennemis  of  Racine,  the  second  act  is  opened  with  a 
love-scene  :  Heinon  talks  to  his  mistress  of.  the  torments  of  absence, 
of  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  that  he  ought  to  die  nowhere  but  at  her 
feet,  and  that  one  moment  of  absence  is  a  thousand  years.  Antigone, 
on  her  part,  acts  the  coquette :  pretends  she  must  be  gone  to  wait 
on  her  mother  and  brother,  and  cannot  stay  to  listen  to  his  courtship. 
This  is  odious  French  gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love :  it  would  be  excusable  in  painting  modem  French  man- 
ners ;  and  is  insufferable  where  the  ancients  are  brought  upon  the 
stage. 

386.  Third.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
passion ;  as  where  a  pleasant  sentiment  is  grafted  upon  a  painful 
passion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following  instances  the  sentiments 
are  too  gay  for  a  serious  passion : 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Hloisa  to  Abelardj  1.  47. 

Heaven  first  tausrht  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 

Some  banishM  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires ; 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  neart ; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  51. 

These  thoughts  are  pretty :  they  suit  Pope,  but  not  Eloisa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  answers 
thus: 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  cherub ;  but  ere  then, 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

Used  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  atar-paoed, 

JParadise  Loat^  Book  iv. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful  image,  whi  jh 
cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

885.  Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  passion     Ptolemy's  speech. 

886.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  toae  of  the  passion,  as  to  garely  or  serious* 
MB,    Sloise  to  Abelard,  dec.  «-  »  o  /    ^ 


Again 
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387.  Fourth.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  serious  passion.  I 
gi\e  for  the  first  example  a  speech  of  Percy  expiring : 

0  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  growth ; 

1  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 

Than  those  nroad  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 

They  wound  my  thoughts,  worse  than  thy  sword  my  flesh. 

But  thought's  the  slave  oflife,  and  life  time's  fool : 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  idi  the  world, 

Must  have  a  stop.  First  Part  of  Hmry  IF,  Aot  V.  So.  9. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are,  for  the  most  part, 
no  less  delicate  than  just  copies  of  nature  :  in  the  following  excep- 
tion the  picture  is  beautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  suggested  by  severe 
gnef : 

Almeria,  0  no  I  Time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diflfused  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppressive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  successively  they  leave 
The  siffhB,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares. 
And  aU  the  damps  of  grief^  that  did  retard  their  night ; 
They  shake  their  downy  wmgs,  and  scatter  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head ; 
They  fly  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me.  Aot  I.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  same  play,  Almeria  seeing  a  dead  body,  which  she  took  to 
be  Alphonso's,  expresses  sentiments  strained  and  artificial,  which 
nature  suggests  not  to  any  person  upon  such  an  occasion  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ? 

Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 

That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  stone  ? 

— I  do  not  weep  I    The  springs  of  tears  are  dried. 

And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 

All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  husband's  murdered  ! 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn :  I'll  sluice  this  heart. 

The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose.  Act  V.  Sc.  » 

lady  Ihieman,  How  conld  you  be  so  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that  joy  which 
you  knew  I  must  receive  from  your  presence  ?  You  have  robbed  my  life  of 
some  hours  of  happiness  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. — Brummer^  Act  V. 

Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  expresses 
delicately  the  most  tender  concern  and  sorrow  that  one  can  feel  for 
the  deplorable  fate  of  a  person  of  worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply 
serious  and  pathetic,  rejects  with  disdain  all  fiction.  Upon  that 
account,  the  following  passage  deserves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging  its  flights  at 
ease,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  discordant  with  the  subject 
It  would  be  a  still  more  severe  censure,  if  it  should  be  ascribed  to 
imitation,  copying  indiscreetly  what  has  been  said  by  otliera : 


What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thv  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallow'd  diirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thv  tomb  ! 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bfeasl  • 
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There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  besta^r, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow : 
While  angels,  with  their  silver  wings,  o'ersnadv 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

388.  Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  sentiments.  Sentimcut*  that  de- 
generate into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may  amiuse  in  an  idle 
hour,  can  never  be  the  offspiing  of  any  serious  or  important  pas- 
sion. In  the  JervLsalem  of  Tasso,  Tancred,  after  a  single  combat, 
spent  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  falls  into  a  swoon  ;  in  which 
situation,  understood  to  be  dead,  he  is  discovered  by  Erminia,  who 
was  in  love  with  him  to  distraction.  A  more  happy  situation  can- 
not be  imagined,  to  raise  grief  in  an  instant  to  its  height ;  and  yet, 
in  venting  her  sorrow,  she  descends  most  abominably  into  antithesis 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lowest  kind.  (Canto  xix.  stan.  106.)  Armi- 
da's  lamentation  respecting  her  lover  Rinaldo,  is  in  the  same  vicioiis 
taste.   (Canto  xx.  stan.  124,  125,  aad  126.) 

Queen,  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints : 
All  springs  redace  theif  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  wat'ry  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward. 

King  Kichard  III.  Act  II.  Sc  8. 

Jan4  Shore.  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  scorn, 
Turn'd  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond, 
Be  friendless  and  forsaken,  seek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  desolate  waste  ; 
Feed  an  my  sighs  and  drink  my  falling  tearSj 
Ere  I  consent  to  teach  my  lips  injustice. 
Or  wrong  the  orphan  who  has  none  to  save  him. 

Jane  Shore,  Act  IV. 

Give  me  your  drops,  ye  soft-descending  rains ; 

Give  me  your  streams,  ye  never-ceasinff  springs, 

That  my  sad  eyes  may  still  supply  my  duty. 

And  feed  an  everlasting  flood  of  sorrow.— varw  Shore,  Act  V. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  last  breath  in  a  witty  conceit : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace — 
'Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now — 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeath'd  you 't 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow. 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  mercv.  Heaven  1        [IHes. 

ActV 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  condemned  to  die  : 

Thou  Btand^st  unmoved ; 
Calm  temper  sits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow : 
Thy  eyes,  that  flowed  so  fast  for  Edward's  loss, 
Gaze  unconceru'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 
As  if  thou  hadst  resolved  to  brave  thy  fate. 
And  triumph  in  the  midst  of  desrolation. 
Ha  I  see,  it  swells,  the  liquid  crystal  rises, 
It  starts  in  spite  of  thee— but  I  will  catch  it. 
Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  bo  rich. 

Zady  Jane  Gray,  Act  IV.  near  the  end. 


88T.  Sentfments  too  artiflcial  for  a  serioos  paaslon.    SpaeQh  of  Pen^,  &e. 
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The  concluding  sentiment  is  altogether  finical,  unsuitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love. 

389.  Comeille,  in  his  Examen  of  the  Cid^  answering  an  objection. 
That  his  senliments  are  sometimes  too  much  refined  for  pei'Kons  in 
deep  distress,  observes,  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge  sentiments  more 
ingenious  or  refined .  than  are  prompted  by  passion,  their  peiform- 
auces  would  often  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never  suggest 
but  exclamations  merely.  This  is,  in  plain  language,  to  assert  that 
forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  those  that  are  natural,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

390.  The  second  class  is  of  sentiments  that  may  belong  to  ao 
ordinary  passion,  but  ai*e  not  perfectly  concordant  with  it^  as  tine 
tured  by  a  singular  character. 

In  the  last  act  of  that  excellent  comedy.  The  Careless  ffusbar'% 
Lady  Easy,  upon  Sir  Charles's  reformation,  is^made  to  express  more 
violent  and  turbulent  sentiments  of  joy  than  are  consistent  with  the 
mildness  of  her  character : 

Lady  Easy,  O  the  soft  treasure  I  0  the  dear  reward  of  lonff-dosiring  love. — 
Thus !  thus  to  have  you  mine,  is  something  more  than  happiness ;  ^tis  double 
life,  and  madness  of  abounding  joy. 

If  the  sentiments  of  a  passion  ought  to  be  suited  to  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, it  is  still  more  necessary  that  actions  be  suited  to  the  character. 
In  the  fifth  act  of  the  Drummer^  Addison  makes  his  gardener  act 
even  below  the  character  of  an  ignorant,  credulous  rustic :  he  givet 
him  the  behavior  of  a  gaping  idiot. 

391.  The  following  instances  are  descriptions  rather  than  aenti 
ments,  which  compose  a  third  class. 

Of  this  descriptive  manner  of  painting  the  passions,  there  is  in  th<^ 

HippolytiLS  of  Euripides  (Act  V.)  an  illustrious  instance,  namely, 

the  speech  of  Theseus,  upon  heaiing  of  his  son's  dismal  exit.     In 

RacineV  *ragedy  of  Esther^  the  queen,  hearing  of  the  decree  issued 

against  her  people,  instead  of  expressing  sentiments  suitable  to  the 

occasion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herself,  and  describes  with  accu 

racy  her  own  situation  : 

Juste  Ciel !  tout  mon  sang  dans  mes  veines  se  glace. 

Act  I.  So.  8. 

A  man  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  combat  with  his  enemy,  ex 
presses  himself  thus : 

So,  now  I  am  at  rest : 
I  feel  death  rising  higher  still,  and  higher, 
"Within  my  bosom ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass : 

8R8.  Fandfol  sentiments.— «/«rM<r20m  if  Tasso.    Richard  TII.^  &e. 

889   Corneille^N  answer  to  the  objection  that  bis  sentiments  are  too  reflnfd. 

89<).  Sentiments  not  concordant  wltb  an  ordinary  ^asAon.—Lady  Baty.-  Actions ahoolk 
bo  suited  to  the  character. 

S91.  Instances  of  descriptions  rati  aT  than  sentiments.  Example  from  Dryden ;  ftoa 
Paradise  Lost. 
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And  like  the  vaniahin^  sonnd  of  bellSj  grows  Iom 
And  letis  each  piil»e,  tUl  it  be  lost  in  air. — Dryden, 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorse  and  despair  expressed  by 
genuine  and  natural  sentiments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Loiit^  Satan  is  made  to  express  his  remorse  and  despair  in  sentiments 
which,  though  beautifiil,  are  not  altogether  natural :  they  are  rather 
the  sentiments  of  a  spectator,  than  of  a  person  who  actually  is  tor- 
mented with  these  passions. 

302.  The  fourth  class  is  of  sentiments  introduced  too  early  or  too 
late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  class.  Add 
the  following  from  Venice  Preserved  (Act  V.),  at  the  close  of  the 
scene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account  given 
by  Belvidera  of  the  danger  she  was  in,  and  of  her  husband's  threat- 
ening to  murder  her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting 
father,  and  to  have  made  him  express  the  most  perturbed  senti- 
ments. Instead  of  which  he  dissolves  into  tenderness  and  love  for 
his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  from  danger,  and  as 
if  there  were  a  perfect  tranquillity : 

Canst  thou  forgive  mo  aJl  my  follies  past  ? 
I'll  henceforth  DO  indeed  a  father ;  never, 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  those  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee : 
Peace  to  thy  heart. 

393.  Immoral  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  colors,  instead 
of  being  concealed  or  disguised,  compose  the  fifth  class. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of  the  king,  has  the  fol 
lowing  soliloquy : 

^The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  battlements.    Come,  all  yon  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-full 

Of  direst  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th'  acccsts  and  passage  to  remorse, 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fed  purpose.  Ma6^*\  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

This  speech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was  never 
perpetrated  even  by  the  most  hardened  miscreant,  without  com- 
punction :  and  that  the  lady  here  must  have  been  in  horrible  agita- 
tion, appears  from  her  invoking  the  infernal  spirits  to  fill  her  with 
cruelty,  and  to  stop  up  all  avenues  to  remorse.  But  in  that  state  of 
mind,  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  self-deceit,  to  draw  the  thickest 
veil  over  the  wicked  action,  and  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circum- 
stances that  imagination  can  suggest ;  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear 
disguise,  the  next  attempt  is  to  thrust  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and 
to  rush  on  to  action  without  thought    This  last  was  the  husband's 

method : 

■     "  — ' 

892.  BeuUments  introduced  nnseasonai  y.—  Venice  Preserved, 
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Htninflre  tninffa  T  have  in  head,  that  \n\\  to  hand ; 

Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  mast  be  bcaunM.— Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

Tbe  lady  follows  neither  of  these  courses,  but  in  a  deliberate  manner 
endeavors  to  fortify  hor  heart  iu  tlie  commission  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  color  it  Tliis  I  think  is  not  natural :  I 
hope  there  is  no  such  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  represented. 

Ih  Oongreve's  Double-dealer,  Maskwell,  instead  of  disguising  or 
coloring  his  crimes,  values  himself  upon  them  in  a  soliloquy  : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beanty  jrild    my  crimes:   and  whatsoever  I  commit  of 

treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  merit. Treachery!  what 

treachery  ?  Love  cancels  all  tlie  bouds  of  frieadship,  uud  sets  men  right  upon 
their  first  foiindHtions. 

In  French  plays,  love,  instead  of  being  hid  or  disguised,  is  treated 
as  a  serious  concern,  and  of  greater  importance  than  foi  tune,  family,  or 
dignity.  I  suspect  the  reason  to  be,  that,  in  the  capital  of  France,  love, 
by  the  easiness  of  intercourse,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  passion 
to  be  a  connection  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  mode  or  fashion. 

394.  The  last  class  comprehends  sentiments  that  are  unnatural, 
as  being  suited  to  no  character  or  passion.  These  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three  branches  :  fii-st.,  sentiments  unsuitable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature ;  second,  inconsistent 
sentiments ;  third,  sentiments  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of 'human  aftairs,  every  event,  every  incident, 
and  every  circumstance,  ought  to  be  natural,  otherwise  the  imitation 
is  imperfect  But  an  impeifect  imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared 
with  that  of  running  oross  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytvs  of  Euripides 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  6),  Hippolytus,  wishing  for  another  self  in  his  own 
situation,  "How  much,"  says  he,  "should  I  be  touched  with  his 
misfortune  T'  as  if  it  were  natural  to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortimes 
of  another  than  for  one^s  own. 

Ornnyn,  Yet  I  behold  her— yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought 
Bo  shall  yon  still  behold  her — *twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  of  sight !  mechanic  sense 
Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  faculty, 
Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Buocessivelv  reflect  succeeding  images. 
Nor  what  tney  would,  but  must ;  a  star  or  toad ; 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers  I 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  II.  So.  8. 

No  man  in  his  senses,  ever  thought  of  applying  his  eyes  to  discover 
what  passes  in  his  mind ;  far  less  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  seeing  a 
thought  or  idea.  In  Moli^re's  DAvart  (Act  IV.  Sc.  7),  Harpagon 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  seizes  himself  by  the  arm,  mistaking  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.    And  again  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

898L  Iminora]  senttments  exposed  Instead  of  being  concealed.— Lady  Macbctta^s  soliloqaj. 
Nat  naiomL— Remarks  on  French  plays. 

8M.  SenUmentsiumataTal.  Three  brancheB.^Rxamp1es  of  sentlmGnts  nnsaltable  to  the 
eonstituUon  of  man. 
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Je 

i  servaates 


veux  aller  anerir  la  justice,  et  faire  donner  la  qaestioc  ^  toute  mamoison; 
f&n.tQ»j  k  valets,  4  fils,  k  flUe,  et  a  moi  aassi. 

395.  Of  the  second  branch  the  following  are  examples. 

Now  bid  me  ran, 

And  I  will  strive  with  tilings  impossiible, 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. — Jmius  Cassary  Act  II.  So.  8. 

Vos  mains  seule  sent  droit  de  vaiucre  un  invincible. 

Ze  Old,  Act  V.  So.  last 

Qne  son  nom  soit  b^ni.    Que  son  nom  soit  chants, 

Que  Ton  c^lebre  ses  ouvrages 

An  de  la  de  T^ternit^.^  J^M«r,  Act  V.  So.  last. 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Intinite  wrath  and  infinite  des^puir  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lotoer  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide; 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

FaradiM  Lost,  Book  IV. 

396.  Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  samples,  which  are 
pure  rant.     Coi-iolanus,  speaking  to  his  mother — 

What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hun^rry  beach 

Fillip  the  stars :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 

StriRe  the  proud  cedars  Against  the  fiery  sun : 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  slight  work. — Ooriolanu8y  Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

Oxftar, Danger  knows  full  well, 

That  Cesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

JuUtu  OoBsar,  Act  U.  So.  4. 

Almamor.  •' I'll  hold  it  fast 

As  life :  and  when  life's  gone,  VU  hold  this  last, 
And  if  thou  tak^st  it  after  I  am  slain, 
m  send  my  ghost  to  fetch  it  buck  again. 

Cbnqvest  qf  Granada,  Part  II.  Act  8. 

So  much  upon  sentiments;  the  language  proper  for  expressing 
them,  comes  next  in  order. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

LANGUAGE   OF   PASSION. 

807.  Among  the  particulars  that  compose  the  social  part  of  our 
aature,  a  propensity  to  communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 
eveiy  thing  that  affects  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and  injustice 
affect  us  greatly ;  and  of  these  we  are  so  prone  to  complain,  that  i1 
we  have  no  fiiend  or  acquaintance  to  take,  part  in  our  suffenng^ 

896.  Examples  of  inconsistent  sentiments. 
996.  Szamples  of  sentiments  tliat  are  pore  rant 
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we  sometimes  utter  our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none 
to  listen. 

But  this  propensity  operates  not  in  every  state  of  mind.  A  man 
immoderately  grieved,  seeks  to  afflict  himself,  rejecting  all  consola- 
tion :  immoderate  grief  accordingly  is  mute :  complaining  is  strug- 
ghng  for  consolation. 

It  is  the  wretoh^s  comfort  still  to  have 

Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 

Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unseen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn. 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. — Moumiing  Bridt^  Act  I.  So.  1. 

When  grief  subsides,  it  then,  and  no  sooner,  finds  a  tongue :  we 
complain,  because  complaining  is  an  effort  to  disburden  the  mind  of 
its  distress.* 

398.  Surprise  and  terror  are  silent  passions  for  a  different  reason : 
they  agitate  the  mind  so  violently  as  for  a  time  to  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  faculties,  and  among  others  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more  loquacious 
than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  the^^  passions  become  moderate, 
they  set  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious : 
moderate  love,  when  unsuccessful,  is  vented  in  complaints ;  when 
successful,  is  fiill  of  joy  expressed  by  words  and  gestures. 

As  no  passion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  existence  (see  chap, 
ii.  part  iii.),  nor  beats  away  with  an  equal  pulse,  the  language  sug- 
gested by  passion  is  not  only  unequal,  but  frequently  intemipted : 
and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit  of  passion,  we  only  express  in 
words  the  more  capital  sentiments.  In  familiar  conversation,  one 
who  vents  every  single  thought  is  justly  branded  with  the  character 
of  loquacity;  because  sensible  people  express  no  thoughts  but  what 
make  some  figure :  in  the  same  mauner,  we  are  only  disposed  to 
express  the  strongest  pulses  of  passion,  especially  when  it  returns 
with  impetuosity  after  inteiTuption. 

*  This  observation  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  story  which  Herodotus  records, 
b.  iii.  Oambvscs,  when  he  conquered  E^ypt,  made  Psammenitas,  the  king, 
prisoner :  ana  ^or  trying  his  constancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dressed  m 
the  habit  of  a  tuave,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water  from  the  river ;  his 
son  also  was  led  to  execution  with  a  halter  aTOut  his  neck.  The  Egyptians 
vented  their  sorrow  in  tears  and  lamentations^  Psammenitua  only,  with  a 
downcast  eye,  remained  silent.  Afterwards  meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a 
man  advanced  in  years^  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  be|»ing  alms,  ne 
vtfipt  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambysea,  struck  wiw  wonder,  de- 
manded an  answer  to  the  following  question:  " Psammenitus,  thy  master, 
Cambyses,  is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  thou  hadst  seen  thy  daughter  so 
ignomiuiously  treated,  and  th^^'  son  led  to  execution,  without  exclaiming  or 
weeping,  thou  shouldst  be  so  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  no  way  related 
to  thee!"  Psammenitus  returned  the  following  answer:  "Son  of  Cyrus,  the 
calamities  of  my  fkmily  are  too  great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping ;  but 
the  misfortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  want  of  bread,  is  a 
fit  subject  for  lamentation." 

897.  Man*b  pmpensitv  to  oommanlcate  opinions  and  cmoHons.  Not  in  every  state  of 
mind.    Illustrate.— Wliy  we  atter  complaints.    Story  firum  Herodotus. 

898b  Surprise  and  terror,  silent  passions;  why  ?— Lovo  and  revenge,  when  silent— The 
langoage  suggested  by  passion.— Loquadty. 
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399.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  (chap,  xvi.),  that  the  sentiments 
ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  passion,  and  the  language  to  both.  Ele- 
vated sentiments  require  elevated  language :  tender  sentiments  ought 
to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  soft  and  flowing :  when  the  mind  is 
depressed  with  any  passion,  the  sentiments  must  be  expressed  in 
woids  that  are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  they  represent,  the  greatest  harmony  is  re- 
quired between  them :  to  express,  for  example,  an  humble  sentiment 
in  high  sounding  words,  is  disagreeable  by  a  discordant  mixture  of 
feelings ;  and  the  discord  is  not  less  when  elevated  sentiments  are 
dressed  in  low  words : 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  cotnica  non  vult. 

Indi^rnatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco 

Dignis  carminibas  norrari  coana  Thyestae. — Horace,  Ara  Poet,  1.  89. 

This,  however,  excludes  not  figurative  expression,  which,  within 
moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  sentiment  an  agreeable  ele- 
vation. We  are  sensible  of  an  eflfect  directly  opposite,  where  figura- 
tive expression  is  indulged  beyond  a  just  measure :  the  opposition 
between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  makes  the  discord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality.  (See  chap,  viii.) 

400.  At  the  same  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  language  of 
every  passion  :  pleasant  emotions,  which  elevate  or  swell  the  mind, 
vent  themselves  in  strong  epithets  and  figurative  expression;  but 
humbling  and  dispiriting  passions  a£fect  to  speak  plain : 

£t  tragicas  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cam  pauper  et  exul  aterque ; 

Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipeaalia  verba, 

8i  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela. — Horace,  Ara  Poet,  1.  95. 

Figurative  expression,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened  imagination, 
cannot  be  the  language  of  anguish  or  distress.  Otway,  sensible  of 
this,  has  painted  a  scene  of  distress  in  colors  finely  adapted  to  the 
subject :  there  is  scarce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  short  and  natural 
simile  with  which  the  speedh  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  &ther  of  her  husband : 

Think  you  saw  what  passM  at  our  last  parting ; 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raginj;  Hon, 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps. 

Fate  in  his  e^es,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 

Of  burning  fury ;  think  you  saw  his  one  hand 

FixM  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 

GraspM  a  keen  threatening  dagger;  oh,  Hwas  thus 

We  last  embraced,  when,  trembling  with  revenge, 

He  dragged  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom  y 

Presented  horrid  death :  cried  out,  My  friends  I 

Where  are  my  friends  ?  swore,  wept,  raged,  threatenM,  loved ; 

For  he  yet  loved,  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 

To  this  lust  trial  of  a  father^s  pity. 

809.  The  sentiments  should  be  suited  to  the  passion,  and  the  langnage  to  both.— The  uso 
cf  flgarative  ezpreealon. 
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I  ftar  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 

Tliut  that  dear  hand  should  do  the  unfriendly  ofSce ; 

If  1  was  ever  thou  your  care,  iiovf  liear  me ; 

Fly  to  the  senate,  save  tlie  promised  lives 

Of  hid  detir  frien«iS|  ere  mine  be  made  the  t*acrifice. 

F<er/uc0  JPreserved,  Acl  V. 

41 1.  To  preserve  the  aforesaid  resemblance  between  words  and 
their  meaning,  me  sentiments  of  active  and  hun-ying  passions  ought 
to  be  dressed  in  words  where  syllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced 
short  or  fast ;  for  these  make  an  impression  of  hurry  and  precipita- 
tion. Emotions,  on  the  other  hand»  that  rest  upon  their  objects,  aro 
best  expressed  by  words  where  syllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced 
long  or  slow.  A  person  affected  with  melancholy  has  a  languid  and 
slow  train  of  perceptions :  the  expression  best  suited  to  that  state  of 
mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long  but  of  many  syllables,  abound 
in  the  composition ;  and  for  that  reason  notliing  can  be  finer  than 
the  following  passage : 

In  those  deep  Bolitndea,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever-musing  melanckoly  reigns. — Pojm,  Ehita  to  Ahelard. 

To  preserve  the  same  resemblance,  another  circumstance  is  requisite, 
that  the  language,  like  the  emotion,  be  rough  or  smooth,  broken  or 
uniform.  Calm  and  sweet  emotions  are  best  expressed  by  words 
that  glide  softly :  surprise,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  passions,  require 
an  expression  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  any  diligent  inquirer  into  nature,  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  passion,  one  generally  expresses  that  thing  first  which  is 
most  at  heart ;  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the  following  passage : 

Me.  me ;  adsum  qui  feci :  in  me  convcrtito  ferrnm, 
O  Kutuli,  mea  fraus  omnia. — ^neid,  ix.  427. 

402.  Passion  has  also  the  effect  of  redoubling  words,  the  better  to 
make  them  express  the  strong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finelj* 
imitated  in  the  following  examples : 

Thou  Bun,  said  I,  fair  light  I 

And  thou  enllghten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay^  I 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plams  I 
And  jre  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures  I  tell, 
Tell  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  Uius,  how  here. 


Paradise  Lost^  Book  viii.  27. 

Both  have  sinnM  I  but  thou 

Agtunst  God  only ;  I,  'gainst  God  and  thee : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me  !  me  I  only  just  object  of  his  ire. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  x.  9S0. 

400.  Ftgures  not  equally  Uie  language  of  every  passion.  Not  the  language  of  angai^ 
Ottcay. 

4U1.  Class  of  words  odaoted  to  sentiments  of  hnrryine  passions:  to  passions  that  rest  o« 
tbeir  obtects ;  to  melancholy* — Language  shonld  resemble  the  emotion,  ta  r  )agb  or  nnoott), 
iIm.— Wlia^  we  express  first  ii  the  buriy  of  passion. 
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Shakspeare  is  superior  to  all  other  writers  ii  delineating  passion. 
It  is  difiicult  to  say  in  what  part  he  noost  excels,  whether  in  moulding 
every  passion  to  peculiarity  of  character,  in  discovering  the  senti- 
ments that  proceed  from  various  tones  of  passion,  oi-  in  expressing 
properly  every  different  sentiment :  he  disgusts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too  common  in  other 
writei's ;  his  sentiments  are  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  propriety  is  no  less  perfect 
between  his  sentiments  and  his  diction.  That  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, will  be  evident  to  every  one  of  taste,  upon  comparing  Shak- 
speare with  other  writers  in  similar  passages.  If  upon  any  occasion 
he  fall  below  himself*  it  is  in  those  scenes  where  passion  enters  not : 
by  endeavoring  in  that  case  to  raise  his  diajogue-  above  the  style  of 
ordinary  conversation,  he  sometimes  deviates  into  intricate  thought 
and  obscure  expression  :*  sometimes,  to  throw  his  language  out  of 
the  familiar,  he  employs  rhyme.  But  may  it  not  in  some  measure 
excuse  Shakspeare,  I  shall  not  say  his  works,  that  he  had  no  pattern, 
in  his  own  or  in  any  living  language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  the- 
atre ?  At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that 
the  stream  cleai-s  in  its  progress,  and  that  in  his  later  plays  he  has 
attained  to  purity  and  perfection  of  dialogue :  an  obseiTation  that^ 
with  greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  direct  us  to  arrange  his 
plays  in  the  order  of  time.  This  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  , 
rigidly  exaggerate  every  blemish  of  the  finest  genius  for  the  drama 
ever  the  world  enjoyed :  they  ought  also  for  their  own  sake  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  e:isier  to  discover  his  blemishes,  which  lie  generally 
at  the  suiface,  than  his  beauties,  which  cannot  be  truly  relished 
but  by  those  who  dive  deep  into  human  natiu'e.  One  thing  must 
be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  wherever  passion  is  to  be 
displayed.  Nature  shows  itself  mighty  in  him,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  the  most  delicate  propriety  of  sentiment  and  expression.f 

*  Of  this  take  the  following  specimen : 

They  clepe  ns  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  our  ambition ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  achievements^  though  performM  at  lieight., 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin), 

By  the  overgrowth  of  some  complexion 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason 

Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o^er-leavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  tliat  these  men 

Carrying,  1  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect 

(Being  Nature's  livery,  or  Fortune's  scar), 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  ns  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  tiike  eorrnptiou 

For  that  particular  fault.  HaniUt^  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

t  The  critics  seem  not  perfectlv  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 
His  plays  are  defective  in  the  mecnaaical  part ;  which  is  less  the  work  of  goninft 
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[It  would  please  us  to  introduce  here  nearly  all  of  Sazlitfs  obser- 
vatiohs  tpon  Shakspeare  ;  but  we  have  space  only  for  the  following : 

"  The  striking  peculiarity  of  Shakspeaie's  mind  was  its  power  of 
oommunication  with  all  other  minds — so  that  it  contained  a  uni- 
verse of  thought  and  feeling  witliin  itself,  and  had  no  one  peculiar 
bias,  or  exclusive  excellence  more  than  another. ....  He  not  only  had 
in  himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and  feeling,  but  he  could 
follow  them  by  anticipation,  intuitively,  into  all  their  conceivable 
ramifications^  through  every  change  of  fortune  or  conflict  of  passion, 
or  turn  of  thought.  He  *  had  a  mind  reflecting  ages  past,'  and  pres- 
ent :  all  the  people  that  ever  lived  are  there.  He  turned  the  globe 
round  for  his  amusement,  and  surveyed  the  generations  of  men,  and 
the  individuals  as  they  passed,  with  their  difierent  concerns,  passions, 
follies,  vices,  virtues,  actions,  and  motives — as  well  those  that  they 
knew,  as  those  which  they  did  not  know  or  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves.   He  had  only  to  think  of  any  thing  in  order  to  become 

that  thing  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  it In  reading 

this  author,  you  do  not  merely  learn  what  his  characters  say ;  you 

see  their  ^rsons. A  word,  an  epithet  paints  a  whole  scene,  or 

throws  us  back  whole  years  in  the  history  of  the  person  represented." 

^  That  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else  distinguishes  the 
dramatic  productions  of  Shakspeare  from  all  others,  is  this  wwder- 
ful  truth  and  individuality  of  conception.  Each  of  his  characters 
is  as  much  itself  and  as  ab^lutely  independent  of  the  rest,  as  well 
as  of  the  author,  as  if  they  were  living  persons,  not  fictions  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  may  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  character  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  to  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other, like  the  same  soul  successively  animating  difierent  bodies. 
His  plays  alone  are  properly  expressions  of  the  passions^  not  descrip- 
tions of  them.  His  characters  are  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
they  speak  like  men,  not  like  authora." 

^  The  passion  in  Shakspeare  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  delinea- 
tion of  character.  It  is  not  some  one  habitual  feeHng  or  sentiment, 
praying  upon  itself,  growing  out  of  itself:  it  is  passion  modified  by 
passion,  by  all  the  other  feelings  to  which  the  individual  is  liable, 
and  to  which  others  are  liable  with  him ;  subject  to  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  caprice  and  accident ;  calling  into  play  all  the  resources 
of  the  understanding,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  will ;  irritated  by 
obstacles,  or  yielding  to  them  ;  rising  from  small  beginnings  to  its 


than  of  experience,  and  is  not  otherwise  brought  to  perfection  but  bv  diligently 
observing  the  errors  of  former  compositions.  Shakspeare  excels  all  the  ancients 
and  moderns  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  even  the  most 
obscure  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare  faculty,  which  makes  him  surpass 
all  other  writers  in  the  comic  as  well  as  tragic  vein. 

402.  Passion  rfidoubles  words.  Paradise  Zosi— Shakspeare  excels  in  delineating  pas* 
sioD.  SometimeH  fails  in  scenes  where  passion  enters  not  Apologies  fiw  him.  In  wiiat 
he  exeels  all  the  aaoleiita  and  naodems.  llailitt's  observations 
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utmost  height ;  now  drunk  with  hope,  now  stung  to  madness,  now 
sunk  in  despair,  now  blown  to  air  with  a  breath,  now  raging  like  a 
torrent"] 

403.  1  return  to  my  subject.  That  perfect  harmony  which  ought 
to  subsist  among  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  dialogue,  is  a  beauty 
no  less  rare  than  conspicuous :  its  to  expression  in  particular,  were 
I  to  give  instances,  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the  respects  above 
mentioned,  it  corresponds  not  precisely  to  the  characters,  passions, 
and  sentiments,  I  might  from  different  authors  collect  volumes. 
Following  therefore  the  method  laid  down  in  the  chapter  of  senti- 
ments, I  shall  confine  my  quotations  to  the  grosser  errors,  which 
every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  first,  of  passion  expressed  in  words  flowing  in  an  equal 
course  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Corneille  is  censured  for  the  impro- 
priety of  his  sentiments;  and  here,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  am 
obliged  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  Were  I  to  give  instances 
from  that  author  of  the  fault  under  consideration,  I  might  transcribe 
whole  tragedies ;  for  he  is  no  less  faulty  in  this  particular,  than  in 
passing  upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  spectator,  instead  of  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  passion.  Nor  would  a  comparison  between 
him  and  Shakspeare,  upon  the  present  article,  redound  more  to  his 
honor,  than  the  former  upon  the  sentiments. 

If^  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  passion  ought  to  be  broken 
and  inteiTupted,  soliloquies  ought  to  be  so  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
language  is  intended  by  nature  for  society  ;  and  a  man  when  alone, 
though  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  seldom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  strong  emotion ; 
and  even  then  by  starts  and  intervals  only.  (Chapter  xv.)  Shak- 
.speai-e's  soliloquies  may  justly  "be  established  as  a  model ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  model  more  perfect :  of  his  many  incom- 
parable soliloquies,  I  confine  myself  to  the  two  following,  briii^  dif- 
ferent in  their  manner : 

Samlet,  Oh,  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thnw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  1 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  flxM 
His  canon  Against  self-slauj^iiter !  O  God  I  0  God  1 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofltable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  1 
Fie  onH  I  O  fle  I  'tis  an  unwceded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely. That  it  should  come  to  this  I 

But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  ho  much;  not  two;*— 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hvperion  to  a  satvr :  so  lovin*?  to  my  mother. 

That  he  permittea  not  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  rouffhly.    Heavan  and  earth  I 

Must  I  remember — why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on :  yet,  within  a  month— 

I^t  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Wcmamt 
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A  litde  monti.  I  or  ero  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  wliich  she  followed  my  poor  father^s  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  she,  even  she — 

(O  heaven !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
would  have  mourn'd  longer) —  married  with  mine  ancle, 
My  father^s  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  I 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  leil  the  flushing  in  her  ganled  eyes. 

She  married Oh,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

mtinUtf  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Ihrd,  Hum  I  ha  Ms  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ?  do  I  sleep  ?  Mr.  Ford, 
awake ;  awake,  Mr.  Ford ;  tbere^s  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  Mr.  Ford  1 
this  ^tis  to  be  married  I  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  I  Well,  I  will 
proclaim  myself  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house ;  he 
cannot  'scape  me :  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  be  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny 
purse,  nor  mto  a  pepper-box.  But  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
nim,  I  will  search  impossible  places,  though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to 
be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame. 

Mary  IVivM  of  Windsor,  Act  III.  So.  last. 

404.  These  soliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  nature :  in 
a  passionate  soliloquy  one  begins  with  thinking  aloud;  and  the 
strongest  feelings  only  are  expressed ;  as  the  speaker  warms^  he  be- 
gins to  imagine  one  listening,  and  gradually  slides  into  a  connected 
discourse. 

How  far  distant  are  soliloquies  generally  from  these  models  ?  So 
far,  indeed,  as  to  give  disgust  instead  of  pleasure.  The  first  scene  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  discovers  that  princess,  in  a  soliloquy,  gravely 
reporting  to  herself  her  own  history.  There  is  the  same  impropriety 
in  the  first  scene  of  Alcestes,  and  in  the  other  intioductions  of  Eu- 
ripides, almost  without  exception.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous : 
it  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  most  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings, 
that  of  making  every  figure  explain  itself  by  a  written  label  issuing 
fi-om  its  mouth. 

Corneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  soliloquies  than  in  his  dia- 
logues.    Take  for  a  specimen  the  first  scene  of  Cintta, 

Riicine  also  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  same  respect  His  solilo- 
quies are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in  every  link,  with- 
out interruption  or  interval. 

Soliloquies  upon  Uvely  or  interesting  subjects,  but  without  any 
turbulence  of  passion,  may  be  carried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of 
thought  If,  for  example,  the  nature  and  sprightliness  of  the  subject 
prompt  a  man  to  speak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
expression  must  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in  a 
dialogue  between  two  persons;  which  justifies  Falstaif^s  soliloquy 
upon  honor : 

' .  —   —    — • — — — 

408.  Perfect  harn;ony  in  ports  of  a  dl&lo«no  a  rare  beauty^.  Errors  to  he  avoided ;  flnt, 
words  flowing  too  eqnably.— Soliloquieii.    Bhakspeare^^  a  model 
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What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  Death,  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no 
matter.  Honor  priclcs  me  on.  But  how  if  Honor  prick  me  off,  when  I  come  on  ? 
how  then  ?  Can  Honor  set  a  leg  ?  No :  or  an  arm  ?  No :  or  take  away  tiie 
grief  of  a  wound  J  No.  Honor  htith  no  skill  in  surgery  then  <  No.  What  is 
honors  a  word.  What  is  that  word  hanorf  Air:  a  trim  reckoning.  Who 
hath  it^  He  that  died  a  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doih  he  hear  it^ 
No.  is  it  insensible  tlien?  Vea,  to  the  deud.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  liv- 
ing? No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it ;  hon- 
or is  a  mere  scutcheon ;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

First  Fart  of  Henry  IV,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  discourse  may  be  justified, 
where  a  man  reasons  in  a  soliloquy  upon  an  important  subject ;  for 
if  in  such  a  case  it  be  at  all  excusable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reasoning  be  carried  on  in  a  chain ;  which  justifies  that  ad- 
mirable sohloquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  being  a  se- 
rene meditation  upon  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  And  the 
same  consideration  will  justify  the  sohloquy  which  introduces  the 
6tfa  act  of  Addison's  Cato, 

406.  The  next  class  of  the  grosser  errors  which  all  writers  ought 
to  avoid,  shall  be  of  language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  senti- 
m«;nt ;  of  which  take  the  tbllowing  instances : 

Zatra,  Swifl  as  occasion,  I 
Myself  will  liy  ;  and  earlier  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.    Now  His  late;  ani  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  past  arrived,  which  seemM 

To  shake  the  temper  of  tiie  King Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  disease  a  monarch's  bed? 

Or  love,  that  lute  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp. 

And  strikes  his  rays  through  dusk,  and  folded  lids, 

Forbidding  rest,  may  stretch  hit  eyes  awake, 

And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 

I'll  try.  Maummg  Mride,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and  labored  for  de- 
scribing so  simple  a  circumstance  as  absence  of  sleep. 

40G.  Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for  the  gravity,  dig- 
nity, or  impoitance  of  the  occasion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  class. 

Chimene  demanding  justice  against  Rodrigue  who  killed  her  fa- 
ther, instead  of  a  plain  and  pathetic  expostulation,  makes  a  speech 
Btufied  with  the  most  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  pdre  est  mort,  mes  yeux  ont  vu  son  sang 
Oouier  k  gros  bouillons  oe  son  g^n^reux  flunc : 
Ce  sang  qui  tant  de  fois  garantit  vos  murailles, 
Ce  sang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gagna  des  batailles, 
Ce  sang  ^ui,  tout  sorti,  fume  encore  de  courroux 
De  se  voir  r^pandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vous, 
Qu'au  milieu  des  hasards  n^osait  verser  la  guerre, 
Bodrigue  en  votre  cour  vient  d'en  couvrir  la  terre. 
J'ai  courn  sur  le  lieu  sans  force,  et  sans  couleur : 
Je  Va\  trouv^  sans  vie.    Excusez  ma  douleur, 
Sire ;  la  voix  me  manque  a  ce  r^cit  funeste, 
Mes  pleurs  et  mes  soupirs  vous  diront  mieux  le  reste. 

404  Properties  of  a  natural  soliloquy.    Authors  tbat  fail  in  this.— Soliloquies  without 
tarbulence  of  passion  how  constracted.    FaMaff.    HamleL 
405.  Error  of  language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  sentiment    Moumim^  BridA 
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Nothing  can  be  contrived  in  language  more  averse  to  the  tone  of 
the  passion  than  this  florid  speech  :  I  should  imagine  it  more  apt  to 
provoke  laughter  than  to  inspire  concern  or  pity. 

407.  In  a  fourth  class  shall  be  given  specimens  of  language  too 
light  or  airy  for  a  severe  passion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expression  are  discordant,  in  the  highest 
degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopefiil 
sons  by  a  brutal  murder.  Therefore  the  following  passage  is  un- 
doubtedly in  a  bad  taste : 

Queen.,  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes  I 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  sweets  1 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  flxt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  any  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother^s  lamentation. — Richard  III,  Act  IV. 

Again: 

JT.  Philip,  You  are  as  foud  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Constance,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
"*  Bemembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  John,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

408.  A  thought  that  turns  upon  the  expression  instead  of  the 
subject,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words,  being  low  and  childish,  is 
unworthy  of  any  composition,  whether  gay  or  serious,  that  pretends 
to  any  degree  of  elevation :  thoughts  of  this  kind  make  a  Mh  class. 

To  die  is  to  be  banishM  flrom  myself: 
And  Sylvia  is  myself:  banished  f^om  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment  I 

I\do  OenUemen  of  Verona,  Act  III.  So.  8. 

Oounteea,  I  pray  thee,  lad^,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  eiigrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety. 

AWs  iVeU  thai  Ends  Wdl,  Act  III.  Sc.  a. 

R.  Renry,  0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riot. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
Oh,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  Fart  Henry  IV,  Act  IV.  So.  4. 

Cruda  AmariUa,  che  col  nome  ancora 
D'amar,  ahi  lasso,  amaramente  insegni. 

Fa^r  Fido,  Act  I.  Sc  1 

Antony,  speaking  of  Julius  Caesar : 

0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  of  this  hart : 

And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 

Dost  thou  hero  lie  I  JfM,us  OoBsar,  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 


4KM&.  Lanffoage  too  artiflolal  or  figurative  for  the  oceaaloii. 
107.  Too  liKht  or  airy  for  a  severe  psasion.—Biohard  III,    J^lng  John, 

1« 
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Playing  thus  with  the  sound  of  -words,  -whieh  is  still  -worse  than  a 
pun,  is  the  meanest  of  all  conceits.  But  Shakspeare,  -when  he  de* 
scends  to  a  play  of  -words,  is  not  always  in  the  -wrong ;  for  it  is  done 
fiometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  character,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 

K,  PhUip.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady^s  feoe. 

Lewis.  1  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondVous  miracle ; 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  never  loved  myself 
TUI  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flatting  table  of  her  e^e. 

I^ulcohhridge,  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  I 
HangM  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! 
And  quartered  in  her  heart  1  he  doth  espy 
Himself  Love's  traitor :'  this  is  pity  now ; 
That  hangM,  and  drawn,  and  qaarter'd,  there  should  be 
In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. — King  John,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

409.  A  jingle  of  words  is  the  lowest  species  of  that  low  wit : 
which  is  scarce  sufferable  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  an  heroio 
poem ;  and  yet  Milton,  in  some  instances,  has  descended  to  that 
•puerility: 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe. 

beffirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Beseeching  or  besieging 

Which  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound. 

With  a  shout 

liOud  as  from  number  without  numbers. 

One  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  an  ex 
pression  that  has  no  meaning,  or  no  distinct  meaning ;   and  yet 
somewhat  of  that* kind  may  be  found  even  among  good  writers. 
Such  make  a  sixth  class. 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forsake  me  ? 
Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  ? 
Or  am  I  dead  ?  for  when  ho  gave  his  answer, 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  lived  or  died. 

Drydeiif  AUfor  Love,  Act  II. 

If  she  be  oov,  and  scorn  my  noble  fire, 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ; 

Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  veiy  love. 
And  make  a  mistress  of  my  own  desire. 

Uowley,  poem  inscribed  The  Jieguesi, 

His  whole  poem,  inscribed  Mt/  Picture,  is  a  jargon  of  the  same  kind. 


— — 'Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itself  is  overcome. — Indian  Queen, 

Such  empty  expressions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal : 

Was't  not  unjust  to  ravish  hence  her  breath. 

And  in  life's  stead  to  leave  us  naught  but  death. — ^Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

406.  Play  of  words.    Examples  ft-om  Shakspeare.    When  Jnstlflable. 
409.  Jingle  of  words.    Instance  from  Milton.— Expressions  that  have  ne  d^stlnot  mMnr 
IPS  to  b«  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEAUTY    OF   LANGUAGE. 

410.  Of  all  the  fine  arts,  painting  only  and  sculpture  are  in  their 
nature  imitative.*    An  ornamented  field  is  not  a  copy  or  imitation 

♦  [This  remark  of  our  author  rejinires  some  qnnliflcation.  A  masterly  view 
of  the  cttte  is  presented  in  the  Third  Discoarse  of  8ir  Jo»hua  Reynolds,  fW>m 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. — Md, 

"  Nature  herself  is  not  to  be  too  closely  copied.  There  are  excellencies  in 
the  art  of  paintinir  beyond  what  is  commonly  called  the  imitation  of  nature.  .  . 
...  A  mere  copier  of  nature  can  never  produce  any  thing  frreat;  can  never 
raise  and  enlar^re  the  conceptions,  or  warm  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 

"The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of  this  art  docs  not  con- 
sist in  more  imitation,  is  far  iVom  being  new  or  singular.  It  is,  indeed,  sup- 
ported by  the  general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  The 
poets,  onitors,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity  are  continually  enforcing  this 
position,  that  nil  the  arts  receive  their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beauty,  su- 
perior to  what  is  to  be  found  in  individual  nature.'' 

*^  All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature,  upon  dose  ex- 
amination will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beau- 
tiful forms  have  something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  imper- 
fcctioi^.  But  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these  blemishes.  It  must  be 
an  eve  long  used  to  the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  those  forms ;  and 
whicl).  by  a  long  habit  of  observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind 
have  in  common,  has  acquired  t)ie  power  of  discerning  what  each  wants  in 
particular.  This  long  laborious  comparison  should  be  the  first  study  of  the 
painter  who  aims  at  the  "^reat  st^le''  (the  beau  ideal  of  the  French).  By  this 
means  he  acquires  a  just  idea  of  beautiAil  forms ;  he  corrects  nature  by  her- 
self, her  imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect.  His  eye  being  enabled  to  distin- 
guish the  accidental  deficiencies,  excrescences,  and  aeformities  of  things  firom 
their  general  figures,  he  mokes  out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more  per- 
fect than  any  one  original ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  detign 
natural^  Jtv  drawing  kisfgures  unliie  to  any  one  mjed.  This  idea  of  the  per- 
fect state  01  nature,  which  the  artist  calls  the  Ideal  sieauty,  is  the  great  leading 
principle  by  which  works  of  genius  are  conducted.  By  this  Phidias  acquired 
liis  fame.'' 

**  Thus  it  is  fh>m  a  reiterated  experience  and  a  dose  comparison  of  the  objects 
in  nature,  that  an  artist  becomes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form, 
if  I  may  so  express  it^  from  which  every  deviation  is  deformity.  But  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  form,  I  grant,  is  painful,  and  I  know  but  of  one  method  of 
shortening  the  road  ;  that  is  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  andent 
sculptors ;  who,  being  indefatigable  in  the  school  of  nature,  have  left  models 
of  that  perfect  form  oehind  them  which  an  artist  would  prefer  as  supremely 
beautiful,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  single  contemplation." —  Worht^ 
vol.  i.  discourse  iii. 

Upon  statuary,  the  same  critical  writer,  in  a  similar  strain,  remarks : 

**  in  strict  propriety,  the  Grecian  statues  only  excel  nature  by  bringing  to- 
gether such  an  asseniDlage  of  beautiful  parts  as  nature  was  never  known  to 
bestow  on  one  object : 

For  esrth-born  graces  spariagly  impart 
The  symmetry  supreme  of  pednct  art 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  component  parts  of  the  most  perfect  statue 
never  can  excel  nature, — that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  beauty  beyoni  her  works ; 
we  oan  only  make  this  rare  assemblage  an  assemblage  so  rare  that  if  we  are  W 
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of  nature,  but  nature  itself  embellished.  Architecture  is  productive 
of  onginals,  and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion  may  in 
some  measure  be  imitated  by  music ;  but  for  the  most  part  music, 
like  architecture,  is  productive  of  originals.  Language  copies  not 
from  nature  more  than  music  or  architecture ;  unless  where,  like 
music,  it  is  imitative  of  sound  or  motion.  Thus,  in  the  description 
of  particular  sounds,  language  sometimes  furnisheth  words,  which, 
besides  their  customary  power  of  exciting  ideas,  resemble  by  their 
softness  or  harshness  the  sounds  described ;  and  there  are  words 
which,  by  the  ctjlerity  or  slowness  of  protflinciation,  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  motion  they  signify.  The  imitative  power  of  words 
goes  one  step  tocher :  the  loftiness  of  some  words  makes  them  proper 
symbols  of  lofty  ideas ;  a  rougfl  subject  is  imitated  by  harsh-sound- 
ing words;  and  words  of  many  syllables^  pronounced  slow  and 
smooth,  are  expressive  of  giief  and  melancholy.  Words  have  a 
separate  effect  on  the  mind,  abstracting  from  their  signification  and 
from  their  imitative  power :  they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  th© 
ear  by  the  fulness,  sweetness,  faintness,  or  roughness  of  their  tones. 

411.  These  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  known  to  those  only 
who  have  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  of  perception.  Language 
possesseth  a  beauty  superior  greatly  in  degree,  of  which  we  are  emi- 
nently sensible  when  a  thought  is  communicated  with  perspicuity 
and  sprightliness.  This  beauty  of  language,  arising  from  its  ^ower 
of  expressing  thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty  of 
the  thought  itself:  the  beauty  of  thought,  transferred  to  the  expres- 
sion, makes  it  appear  more  beautiful.^  But  these  beauties,  if  we 
wish  to  think  accurately,  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
They  are  in  reality  so  distinct  that  we  sometimes  are  conscious  of 
the  highest  pleasure  language  can  afford,  when  the  subject  expressed 
is  disagreeable :  a  thing  that  is  loathsome,  or  a  scene  of  horror  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  may  be  described  in  a  manner  so 
lively  as  that  the.  disagreeableness  of  the  subject  shall  not  even  ob- 
scure the  agreeableness  of  the  description.  The  causes  of  the  origi- 
nal beauty  of  language,  considered  as  significant,  which  i^  a  branch 


five  the  name  of  Monster  to  what  is  uncommon,  we  might,  in  the  words  of  the 
>uk»  of  Buckingham,  call  it 

A  faaltless  Monfiter  which  the  world  neV  law." 

Sir  J,  Reynolds'  Worha^  vol.  ii.  p.  811.] 

♦  Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5.  Demetrius  Phalereus  {of  Elocution^  sec.  75)  makes 
the  same  observation.  We  are  apt,  says  that  author,  to  confound  the  language 
with  the  subject ;  and  if  the  latter  be  nervous,  we  judge  tiie  same  of  the  former. 
But  they  are  dearly  distinguishable ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  subjects 
of  great  di^nit^  dressed  in  mean  language.  Theopompus  is  celebrated  for  the 
force  of  his  diction,  but  erroneously ;  his  subject  indeed  has  great  force,  but 
his  style  very  little. 

410.  The  fine  arts  that  are  Imitative.    81r  Joshua  Reynold^s  observations  on  this  point, 
-The  author's  remarks  on  gardening,  architecture,  angna^jfe,  music. — Imitative  power  of 
words.— Agreeableness  to  the  ear. 
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of  the  present  subject^  will  be  explained  in  tbeir  order.  I  shall  only 
at  present  observe  that  this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  means  fitted  to  an 
end,  that  of  communicating  thought ;  and  hence  it  evidently  appears, 
that  of  several  expressions  all  conve3nng  the  same  thought,  the  most 
beautiful,  in  the  sense  now  mentioned,  is  that  which  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  answers  its  end. 

The  several  beauties.of  language  above  mentioned,  being  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ought  to  be  handled  separately.  I  shall  begin  with 
those  beauties  of  language  that  arise  &om  souuu ;  after  which  will 
follow  the  beauties  of  language  considered  as  significant ;  this  order 
appears  natural,  for  the  sound  of  a  word  is  attended  to  before  we 
consider  its  signification.  In  a  third  section  come  those  singular 
beauties  of  language  that  are  derived  from  a  resemblance  between 
sound  and  signification.  The  beauties  of  verse  are  handled  in  the 
last  section ;  for  though  the  foregoing  beauties  are  found  in  verse  a& 
well  as  in  prose,  yet  verse  has  many  peculiar  beauties,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  connection,  must  be  brought  under  one  view ;  and  versifica- 
tion, at  any  rate,  is  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  as  to  deserve  a 
place  by  itself. 


SECTION  L 
Beauty  ofLanguagt  with  respect  to  Sound. 

412.  This  subject  requires  the  following  order :  The  sounds  of  the 
different  letters  come  first ;  next,  these  sounds  as  united  in  syllables ; 
third,  syllables  united  in  words ;  fourth,  words  united  in  a  period ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  periods  united  in  a  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  first  article,  every  vowel  is  sounded  with  a 
single  expiration  of  air  from  the  windpipe  through  the  cavity  of  tlie 
mouth.  By  varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  sounded ; 
for  the  air  in  passing  through  cavities  differing  in  size,  produceth 
various  sounds,  some  high  or  sharp,  some  low  or  flat :  a  small  cavity 
occasions  a  high  sound,  a  large  cavity  a  low  sound.  The  five  vow- 
els accordingly,  pronounced  with  the  same  extension  of  the  wind- 
pipe, but  wim  different  openings  of  the  mouth,  form  a  regular  series 
of  sounds,  descending  from  high  to  low,  in  the  following  oi-der,  t,  «, 
a,  o,  u.*  Each  of  these  sounds  is  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  if  it  be 
reauired  which  of  thera  is  the  most  agreeable,  it  is  perhaps  safest  to 
hold  that  those  vowels  which  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ex- 


♦  In  this  sonle  of  sounds,  the  letter  %  innst  be  pronounced  n8  in  tbe  word 
mttresi,  and  as  in  other  worvis  beginninsr  with  tlie  Bylluble  in  ;  the  letter  «  as  ia 
ptrsuoiion;  the  letter  a  as  in  bat;  and  the  letter  u  as  in  numUr» 

411.  A.  snperlor  beaaty  of  lanjrnage;  apt  to  b«  conftwinded  with  what  ?— Remark  a 
Demetrius  Phalereus. — Beauty  of  lan^ia^e  and  of  thought  to  bo  dlsttngubbed.— Tho  mf 
«ral  beauties  of  language  that  are  to  be  handled. 
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treraes  will  be  the  most  relished.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark  upon 
the  first  article :  for  consonants  being  lettere  that  of  themselves  have 
DO  sound,  serve  only  in  conjunction  with  vowels  to  form  articulate 
sounds ;  and  as  every  articulate  sound  makes  a  syllable,  consonants 
come  naturally  under  the  second  article,  to  which  we  proceed. 

A  consonant  is  pronounced  with  a  less  cavity  than  any  vowel ; 
and  consequently  every  syllable  into  which  a  consonant  enters,  must 
have  more  than  one  sound,  though  pronounced  with  one  expiration 
of  air,  or  with  one  breath,  as  commonly  expressed;  for  however 
readily  two  sounds  may  unite,  yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  of 
tliem  must  be  heard  if  neither  of  them  be  suppressed.  For  the  saTue 
reason,  every  syllable  must  be  composed  of  as  many  sounds  as  there 
a«ie  letters,  supposing  eveiy  letter  to  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

473.  We  next  inquire  how  fiir  syllables  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Few  tongues  are  so  polished  as  entirely  to  have  rejected  sounds  that 
are  pronounced  with  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  a  noted  observation,  That 
such  sounds  are  to  the  ear  harsh  and  disagreeable.  But  with  respect 
to  agreeable  sounds,  it  appears  that  a  double  sound  is  always  more 
agreeable  than  a  single  sound  :  eveiy  one  who  has  an  ear  must  be 
sensible  that  the  diphthong  oi  or  ai  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of 
these  vowels  pronounced  singly  :  the  same  holds  where  a  consonant 
enters  into  the  double  sound ;  the  syllable  le  has  a  more  agreeable 
sound  than  the  vowel  e,  or  than  any  other  vowel. 

Having  discussed  syllables,  we  proceed  to  words;  which  make 
the  third  article.  Monosyllables  belong  to  the  former  head ;  poly- 
syllables open  a  different  scene.  In  a  cursory  view,  one  would  im- 
agine, that  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  word  with 
respect  to  its  sound,  should  depend  upon  the  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agieeableness  of  its  component  syllables,  which  is  true  in  pait,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  we  must  also  take  under  consideration  the  effect 
of  syllables  in  succession.  In  the  fii'st  place,  syllables  in  immediate 
success  on,  pronounced  each  of  them  with  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  succession  of  weak  and  feeble 
sounds;  witness  the  French  words  dit-il^ pathetique :  on  the  other 
hand,  a  syllable  of  the  greatest  aperture  succeeding  one  of  the  small- 
est, on  the  contrary,  makes  a  succession  which,  because  of  its  re- 
markable disagreeableness,  is  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  hiatus. 
The  most  agreeable  succession  is,  where  the  cavity  is  increased  and 
diminished  alternately  within  moderate  limits.  Examples,  alterna- 
tive^ longevity,  pusillanimous.  Secondly,  words  consisting  wholly 
of  syllables  pronounced  slow,  or  of  syllables  pronounced  quick,  com- 
monly called  long  and  short  syllables,  have  little  melody  in  them  : 
witness  the  yiOida^ petitioner,  fruiterer,  dizziness:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  long  and  short  syllables  is  remarkably  agreeable ; 
for  example,  degree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapidity,  independent^ 

412.  The  order  of  the  subject— The  vowel  8^and&    IIow  pronouLoed.    Tlie  oonsonant 
•oand. 
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impetuosity,*  The  cause  will  he  explained  afterwards,  in  treating 
of  vei^dficatioi.. 

]>istinguishable  from  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
beauty  of  some  woi'ds  which  arises  from  their  signification :  when 
the  emotion  raised  by  the  length  or  shortness,  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  sound,  I'esembles  in  any  degree  what  is  raised  by 
the  sense,  we  feel  a  veiy  remarkable  pleasure.  But  this  subject 
belongs  to  the  thiixl  section. 

414.  The  foregoing  observations  affoixl  a  standard  to  every  nation, 
for  estimating,  pretty  accurately,  the  comparative  n^rit  of  the  words 
that  enter  into  tlieir  own  language ;  but  they  are  not  equally  useful 
in  .comparing  the  words  of  diSereut  languages,  which  will  thus 
appear.  Different  nations  judge  differently  of  the  harshness  or 
smoothness  of  articulate  sounds ;  a  sound,  for  example,  harsh  and 
disagreeable  to  an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly  smooth  to  a  northern 
ear ;  here  every  nation  must  judge  for  itself;  nor  can  there  be  any 
solid  ground  for  a  preference,  when  there  is  no  common  standard  to 
which  we  can  appeal.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  be- 
havior and  manners ;  plain-dealing  and  sincerity,  liberty  in  words 
and  actions,  form  the  character  of  one  people ;  politeness,  reserve, 
and  a  total  disguise  of  every  sentiment  tnat  can  give  offence,  form 
the  character  of  another  people  :  to  each  the  manners  of  the  other 
are  disagreeable.  An  efieminate  mind  cannot  bear  the  least  of  that 
roughness  and  severity  which  is  generally  esteemed  manly,  when 
exerted  upon  proper  occasions ;  neither  can  an  effeminate  ear  bear 
the  harshness  of  certain  words,  that  are  deemed  nervous  and  sounding 
by  those  accustomed  to  a  rougher  tone  of  speech.  Must  we  then 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  comparing  languages  in  point  of  rough- 
ness and  smoothness,  as  a  fioiitless  inquiry  ?  Not  altogether ;  tor 
we  may  proceed  a  certain  length,  though  without  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate decision.  A  language  pronounced  with  difficulty  even  by 
natives,  must  yield  to  a  smoother  language;  and  supposmg  two 
languages  pronounced  with  equal  faciUty  by  natives,  the  router 
language,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  be 
also  stored  with  a  competent  share  of  mora  mellow  sounds,  which 
will  be  evident  from  attending  to  the  different  effects  that  articulate 
sound  hath  on  the  mind.  A  smooth  gliding  sound  is  agreeable,  by 
calming  the  mind  and  lulling  it  to  rest :  a  rough,  bold  sound,  on 
the  contrary,  animates  the  mind;  the  effect  perceived  in  pronouncing, 
is  communicated  to  the  hearers,  who  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  simi- 

*  Italian  wordsj  like  those  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  this  property  almoet 
uuiversally :  English  and  French  words  are  generany  deficient.  In  the  former, 
the  long  syllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  far  as  the  sound  will  permit;  ana 
in  the  latter,  tlie  last  syllable  is  generally  long.  For  example,  Senator,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  Senator,  in  Latin ;  and  Senateur  in  French. 

41&  How  flur  nyllables  are  agreeable  to  the  ear.— Tbe  agreeableneas  of  words  not  d^Mnd- 
«Bt  on  that  of  tbe  component  syllahles.— Bffact  of  Hyllabiesin  sacoesBion.— Various  kinds  of 
vacoeeslons. 
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lar  effort,  rousing  their  attention,  and  disposing  them  to  action.  I 
add  another  consideration :  the  agreeableness  of  contrast  in  the 
rougher  language,  for  which  the  great  variety  of  sounds  gives  ample 
opportunity,  must,  even  in  an  effeminate  ear,  prevail  over  the  more 
uniform  sounds  of  the  smoother  language.*  This  appears  all  that 
can  be  safely  determined  upon  the  present  point. 

That  the  English  tongue,  originally  harsh,  is  at  present  much 
softened  by  dropping  in  the  pronunciation  many  redundant  conso- 
nants, is  undoubtedly  true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  further 
mellowed  without  suffering  in  its  force  and  energy,  will  scarce  bo 
thought  by  any  one  who  possesses  an  ear ;  and  yet  such  in  Britain 
is  the  propensity  for  dispatch,  that  overlooking  the  majesty  of  words 
composed  of  many  syllables  aptly  connected,  the  prevailing  taste  is 
to  shorten  words,  even  at  the  expense  of  making  them  disagreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  harsh  in  the  pronunciation. 

["  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the.  guttural  sounds  formerly 
made  a  part  of  the  most  approved  pronunciation  of  English.  The 
analogy,  in  this  respect,  of  the  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Saxon, 
the  prevalence  of  these  sounds  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  England, 
and  their  general  use  in  the  Lowland  part  of  Scotland,  which  cer- 
tainly derived  its  language  from  England,  concur  to  support  this 
opinion.  The  expulsion  of  the  guttural  sounds  from  the  polite  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  whilst  they  are  retained  in  all  the  other 
tongues  of  Saxon  original,  cannot  be  accounted  for  so  plausibly  as 
from  the  superior  refinement  of  the  English  ear,  to  that  of  the  other 
nations  who  employ  languages  descended  from  the  same  source. — 
Barron^s  Led,  vol.  i.  p.  35."] 

415.  The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  music  of  words  as  united  in 
a  period.  We  may  assume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the 
composition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  subjects,  That  a  strong 
impulse  succeeding  a  weak,  makes  double  impression  on  the  mind : 
and  that  a  weak  impulse  succeeding  a  strong,  makes  scarce  any  im- 
pression. 

After  establishing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  about  its  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  following  rule  is  laid  down 
by  Diomedes.  "In  verbis  observandum  est,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 'mi- 
nora descendat  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  est  optimus,  quam 
Vir  optimus  esV  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  entire  members  of 
a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's  expression,  ought  not> 
more  than  single  words,  to  proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  but 

from  the  less  to  the  greater.     In  arranging  the  members  of  a  period^ 

»  — — 

♦  That  the  Italian  tongue  is  too  smooth,  seems  probable,  IVora  considering 
that  in  versifioation,  vowels  are  frequently  suppresbed,  in  order  to  produce  a 
rougher  and  bolder  tone. 

414..  A  national  standard  fbr  oomparative  merit  of  vords  that  oompoea  a  langaagcb— 
Advantage  of  smooth  soanda;  of  rough  soonda.— The  Bng.ish  laDguage  less  rough  thu 
Jbrmerly. 


Again: 
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no  writer  equals  Cicero :  th^  beauty  of  the  following  examples^  out 
of  many,  will  not  suffer  me  to  slur  them  over  by  a  reference : 

Qnicnm  qniestor  fuerara, 

Quioam  me  son  coasuetadoqae  migornm, 

Quiouin  me  deorum  hominuraque  judkuiim  conjanzerat. 

Habet  honorem  quom  petimus. 

Habet  spem  quam  prsepositam  nobis  habemos^ 

fiabet  exiftUmationem,  ipulto  sudore,  kbore,  vigiUiaquei  oolleotain. 

Eripite  nos  ex  miseriis, 

Eripite  nos  ex  fkucibus  eoriim, 

Quorum  crudelitas  nostro  sangaine  non  potest  expleri. 

Ue  Oratore,  1.  i.  sect.  58. 

This  order  of  woixis  or  members  gradually  increasing  in  length,  may, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  pleasure  of  sound,  be  denominated  a  climax 
in  isound, 

4 1 6.  The  last  article  is  the  music  of  periods  as  united  in  a  dis- 
course ;  which  shall  be  dispatched  in  a  very  few  words.  By  no  oth- 
er human  means  is  it  possible  to  pi'esent  to  the  mind  such  a  number 
of  objects,  and  in  so  switl  a  succession,  as  by  speaking  or  writing ; 
and  for  that  reason,  variety  ought  more  to  be  studied  in  these,  than 
in  any  other  sort  of  composition.  Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the 
members  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each  other.  That  to 
avoid  a  tedious  uniformity  of  sound  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  <^  the  members,  ought  to  be  diversified 
as  much  as  possible :  and  if  the  members  of  dififerent  periods  be  suf- 
ficiently diversified,  the  periods  themselves  will  be  equally  so. 


SECTION  II. 

Beauty  qfZanguoffe  with  respect  to  Sij^nijication. 

417.  It  is  well  said  by  a  noted  writer  (Scott's  Christian  Life\ 
**  That  by  means  of  speech  we  can  divert  our  soitows,  mingle  our 
mirth,  impart  our  secrets,  communicate  our  counsels,  and  make  mu- 
tual compacts  and  agreements  to  supply  and  assist  each  other.^ 
Considering  speech  as  contributing  to  so  many  good  purposes,  words 
that  convey  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  must  be  one  of  its  capital  beau- 
ties. 

In  every  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded :  first,  the  words 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  next  the  airangement  of  these  words :  the 
former  resembling  the  stones  that  compose  a  building,  and  the  latter 
resembling  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  Hence  the  beauties 
of  language,  with  respect  to  signification,  may  not  impropeily  be 

41 S.  Music  of  words  In  a  period. — ^Ifaxitn  ooncernlns  strooff  or  weak  Unpabsa  saooeed- 
lag  each  other.— Arrangement  of  the  members  of  a  penod.-  Climax  11  aounil. 
416b  Bale  Ibr  arranging  mambexs  of  diffsrent  periods  in  dlsoourss^ 

12* 
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distinguished  into  two  kinds:  first,  the^ beauties  that  arise  from  n 
right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for  constructing  the  period ;  and 
next,  the  beauties  that  arise  from  a  due  arrangement  of  these  words 
or  materials.  I  begin  with  rules  that  direct  us  to  a  right  choice  of 
words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules  that  concern  their  arrangement. 

418.  And  with  respect  to  the  former,  communication  of  thought 
being  the  chief  end  of  language,  it  is  a  rule.  That  perspicuity  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever :  if  it  should  be 
doubted  whether  perspicuity  be  a  positive  beauty,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  -greatest  defect.  Nothing  there- 
fore in  language  ought  more  to  be  studied,  than  to  prevent  all  ob- 
scurity in  the  expression ;  for  to  have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  de- 
gree worse  than  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not  understood.  Want 
of  perspicuity  from  a  wrong  arrangement,  belongs  to  the  next  branch. 
I  shall  here  give  a  few  examples  where  the  obscurity  arises  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words ;  and  as  this  defect  is  too  common  in  the  or- 
dinary herd  of  writers  to  make  examples  from  them  necessary,  I 
confine  myself  to  the  most  celebrated  authors. 

Livy  speaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multique  in  ruina  Majore  quam  fuga  oppress!  obtruncaticiue. 

L.  iv.  sect.  46. 

This  author  is  frequently  obscure,  by v  expressing  but  part  of  hia 
thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his  reader.  His  description 
of  the  sea-fight  (1.  xxviii.  cap.  30)  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  red! turn  certo  auUemine  ParcsB 

£upere.  Horace^  epod.  xiii.  22. 

Qai  perssp.pe  cava  tcstudine  flevit  ainorem, 

Non  elaboratum  adpedem,  Horace^  epod.  xiv.  11. 

Me  fabalossD  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apnliae, 

Ludo.  fatigatumquo  somno, 

Fronae  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Texere.        fforace,  Carm.  I.  iii.  ode  4. 

419.  There  may  be  a  defect  in  perspicuity  proceeding  even  from 
the  slightest  ambiguity  in  construction ;  as  where  the  period  com- 
mences with  a  member  conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  case, 
which  afterwards  is  found  to  be  in  the  accusative.  Example :  "Some 
emotions  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the  fine  ails,  I  propose  to 
handle  in  separate  chapters."*  Better  thus:  "Some  emotions  more 
pecuharly  connected  with  the  fine  arts  are  proposed  to  be  handled 
in  separate  chapters." 

X  add  another  error  against  perspicuity ;  which  I  mention  the 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  first  edition. 


417.  Purposes  answered  by  roeecb.— One  of  the  capital  beauties  of  speech.— In  every  jie- 
rlod,  two  tainga  to  be  regardea.— Beauties  of  language  wilh  re8p«ct  to  slgniflcstioa:  twe 
klDda 

41&  Bale  in  legard  to  persplcally. 
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rather  because  with  some  writers  it  passes  for  a  beauty.  It  is  the 
giving  different  names  to  the  same  object,  mentioned  oftener  than 
once  m  the  same  period.  Example  :  speaking  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers who  first  attempted  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  "  and  instead 
of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners,  they  were 
gradually  assimilated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated 
torn  the  customs  of  their  own  nation."  From  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion, one  would  tliink  the  author  meant  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
inhabitants  from  the  natives  ;  and  we  cannot  discover  otherwise  than 
from  the  sense,  that  these  are  only  different  names  given  to  the  same 
object  for  the  sake  of  variety.  But  perspicuity  ought  never  to  be 
sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
passage  may  be  improved  as  follows :  ^  and  degenerating  frt>m  the 
customs  of  their  own  nation,  they  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
natives,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  uncultivated  manners." 

420.  The  next  rule  in  order,  because  next  in  importance,  is.  That 
the  language  ought  to  correspond  to  the  subject :  heroic  actions  or 
sentiments  require  elevated  language  ;  tender  sentiments  ought  to 
be  expressed  in  words  soft  and  fiowmg,  and  plain  language  void  of 
ornament  is  adapted  to  subjects  grave  and  didactic.  Language 
may  be  considered  as  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is 
not  suited  to  the  other,  we  are  sensible  of  incongruity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dressed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peasant  like  a 
man  of  quality.  Where  the  impression  made  by  the  words  resembles 
the  impression  made  by  the  thought,  the  similar  emotions  mix  sweetly 
in  the  mind,  and  double  the  pleasure  (chapter  ii.  part  iv.)';  but  where 
tlie  impressions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  dissimilar, 
the  unnatural  union  they  ai'e  forced  into  is  disagreeable. 

421.  This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the  words  has 
been  observed  by  every  critic,  and  is  so  well  understood  as  not  to 
require  any  illustiation.  But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  has  scarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticism,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatness  of  composition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a 
thought  of  any  extent^  we  commonly  find  some  parts  intimately  united, 
some  slightly,  some  disjointed,  and  some  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  To  find  tliese  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the 
expression,  is  a  beauty ;  because  such  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  witli  the  sense.  This  doctrine  may  be  illusti*ated  by  a 
familiar  example.  Wlien  we  have  occasion  to  mention  the  intimate 
connection  tliat  the  soul  hath  with  the  body,  the  expression  ought 
to  be,  the  soul  and  body ;  because  the  particle  the^  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connection  in  the  expression,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  connection  in  the  thought ;  but  when  the  soul  is  distinguished 

419.  Ambiguity  In  constractlon.  Example.— AnoU  er  error  against  perspicuity.  £x< 
ample. 

4^.  Next  rule  for  la'gnago.— The  dress  of  thonghfL— Impreasion  made  by  tbc  words  and 
the  tbotight 
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from  the  body,  it  is  better  to  say  the  soul  and  the  body;  because 
the  disjunction  in  the  words  resembles  the  disjunction  in  the 
thought. 

422.  Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  relation  to 
the  same  action,  will  naturally  be  expressed  by  two  members  of  the 
period  governed  by  the  same  verb  :  in  which  case  these  members, 
in  order  to  improve  their  connection,  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  This  beauty  is  so  common  among  good  writers,  as 
to  have  been  little  attended  to ;  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  remarkably  ^ 

disagreeable.  For  example, "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that 
her  father  was  dead."  Better  thus :  '*  He  did  not  mention  Leonora, 
nor  her  fether's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  so  connected  as  to  require  buLa  copulative, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  connection  in  the  words  that  express  these 
ideas,  were  it  even  so  slight  as  where  both  begin  with  the  same 
letter : 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half  the  color  that  appears  in 
the  garments  of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  either  dressed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
day. Spectator,  No.  265. 

Had  not  my  do^  of  a  steward  ran  away  as  he  did,  without  makinjSf  up  his 
accounts,  I  had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coai.  Ibid,  No.  5^0. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom-friend, 
One  faith,  one  fume,  one  fate  shall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  jEndd, 

There  is  sensibly  a  defect  in  neatness  when  uniformity  in  this  case 
is  totally  neglected ;  witne&s  the  following  example,  where  the  con- 
struction of  two  membera  connected  by  a  copulative  is  unnecessarily 
varied. 

For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  two  young  gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright 
wit,  and  profound  judgment,  who,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  cauHes  and 
effects,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
learning^  have  made  a  discovery  that  there  was  no  God,  and  gemrovsly  com- 
municaUng  their  thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were  some  time  a^o,  by 
an  unparalleled  severity,  and  upon  I  know  not  what  obsolete  law,  broke  for 
blasphemy.  (Swift,)  [Better  thus  :] — having  made  a  discovery  that  there  was 
no  6od,  and  navmg  generously  communicated  their  thoughts  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  were  some  time  ago,  &c. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  his  master  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  out  of  his  hancfs,  and  Jkd 
into  the  deserts  of  Numidia.  Guardian,  No.  189. 

If  all  the  ends  of  the  Revolution  are  already  obtained,  it  is  not  only  imper- 
tment  to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  hwX /actio us  designs  might  be  'imputed, 
and  the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  some  color,  perhaps,  to  any  one 
who  should  persist  in  pressing  this  point. 

Dissertation  upon  Pa?  ties,  Dedication, 

421.  A  peonliar  concordance  of  word  and  tbousrht— Example. 

423.  Two  members  of  a  thought  relating  to  "the  same  action.  Example.— Connected 
Ideas,  expressed  by  words  ')omow  bat  related  to  eadi  other.— Two  members  connected  by. 
copulative.    Exampleif. 
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423.  Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  opposition  in  the 
j)arts  of  the  thought^  imitated  in  the  expression ;  an  imitation  that 
19.  distinguished  by  the  name  of  antithesis. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  soliciting  the  people  to  be  made  consul : 

With  a  prond  heart  he  wore  his  hamble  weeds. — CMoUtnua. 

Had  yon  rather  Csssar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Cesar  were 
dead,  to  live  all  fVeemcn  f  JtUiiu  Catar, 

He  hath  oooIM  my  fViends  and  heated  mine  enemies. — Shalgpeare* 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  undoubtedly  a  beauty 
when  it  represents  any  peculiar  connection  among  the  constituent 
pai'ts  of  the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  such  connection,  it  is 
a  pasitive  deformity,  as  above  observed,  because  it  makes  a  discord- 
ance between  the  thought  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason 
we  ought  also  to  avoid  every  artificial  opposition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought  This  last,  termed  verbal  antithesUj  is 
studied  by  low  writers,  h«cause  of  a  certain  degree  of  liveliness  in 
it.  They  do  not  consider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compo- 
sition, to  cheat  the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expect  a  contrast  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  U^ht  wife  doth  make  a  hsavy  husband. 

Merchant  of  Fenic*. 

Here  is  a  studied  opposition  in  the  words,  not  only  without  any  op- 
position in  the  sense,  but  even  where  there  is  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection, that  of  cause  and  eflfect ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife  that 
torments  the  husband. 


Win  maintain 


Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

King  Richard  II,  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Lueetta,  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  f 
Julia,  If  thon  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Lueetkt,  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  T.  So.  8. 

424.  A  fault  directly  opposite  to  that  last  mentioned,  is  to  con 
join  artificially  words  that  express  ideas  opposed  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  fault  too  gross  to  be  in  common  practice ;  and  yet  writers 
are  guilty  of  it  in  some  degree,  when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative 
things  transacted  at  difierent  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  ol 
neatness  in  the  following  expression  : 

The  nobility  too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaininir  by  soitable  offi- 
ces and  preferments,  had  been  seized  with  the  general  di^ooutent,  and  unwarily 
threw  iliemselved  into  the  scale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponderate 

history  of  Oreat  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to  express  the  past  time 
by  the  participle  passive,  thus : 

483.  Examples  of  disjunction  and  opposition  in  the  parts  of  the  thoii(^t.— Ye>W 
tnUthosIs  where  there  is  none  in  thought    Example. 
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The  nobility  having  been  seized  with  the  general  discontent,  unwarily  threw 
themselves,  &c.  (or)  The  nobility,  who  had  been  seized,  &c.,  unwarily  throvr 
themselves,  &c. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  afiinnative  proposi- 
tion connected  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 

Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  yon,—Shdk8peare, 

In  mirtli  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to  connect  ver- 
bally things  that  are  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  thought.  Ex- 
ample :  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  introducing  the  Mareschal  Biron  to 
some  of  his  fiiends,  **  Here,  gentlemen,''  says  he,  "  is  the  Mareschal 
BiroL,  whom  I  freely  present  both  to  my  fiiends  and  enemies." 

425.  This  rule  of  studying  uniformity  between  the  thought  and 
expression,  may  be  extended  to  the  construction  of  sentences  or 
periods.  A  sentence  or  period  ought  to  express  one  entire  thought 
or  mental  proposition ;  and  diflferent  thoughts  ought  to  be  separated 
in  the  expression  by  placing  them  in  difierent  sentences  or  periods. 
It  is  therefore  offending  against  neatness,  to  crowd  into  one  period 
entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ;  which  is  joining  in  lan- 
guage things  that  are  separated  in  reality.  Of  errors  against  this 
rule  take  the  following  examples : 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea,  pleasant ;  also  our  bed  is  green. 

Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  giving  Ijord  Sunderland's 
character,  says, 

His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  biit  he  was  a  man  of  great  expense. 

I  have  seen  a  woman^s  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking  against 
a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  never  know  a 
party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth. — Spectator,  No.  67. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  Strada  : 

I  sinprle  him  out  among  the  moderns,  because  he  had  the  foolish  presumption 
to  censure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  history  himself;  and  your  lordship  will  forgive 
this  short  excursion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  writer. 

Letters  on  History,  vol.  i.  Let.  v. 

To  crowd  in  a  single  member  of  a  period  different  subjects,  is  still 
worse  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  period. 

426.  From  conjunctions  and  distinctions  in  general,  we  proceed 
V)  comparisons,  which  make  one  species  of  them,  beginning  with 
dmiles.  And  here,  also,  the  intimate  connection  that  words  have 
with  their  meaning,  requires  that  in  describing  two  resembling  ob- 
jects, a  resemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought  to  be 
studied.  To  illustrate  the  rule  in  this  case,  I  shall  give  various  ex- 
amples of  deviations  fi'om  it ;  beginning  with  resemblances  expressed 
m  words  that  have  no  resemblance. 

424.  Conjoining  artificially  words  that  express  opposite  ideas.    Example.— Kegatire  wsA 
«fiirinative  propositions. 
426.  Eulo  for  the  distribution  of  thought    Vloliitlons  of  this  rule. 
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*  I  havd  obftorred  of  late,  the  style  of  somo  ^reat  minister§  very  much  to  exceed 
Uiat  of  any  other  p/^uetioma. — LelUr  to  the  Lord  Higk  Treasurer,    Switt. 

This,  instead  of  studying  the  resemblance  of  words  in  a  period  that 
expresses  a  comparison,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
stead of  productions^  which  resemble  not  ministers  great  or  small, 
the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  much 
.iable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due 
to  them,  tliey  fikewiso  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  desefve. — Spedator, 

Here  the  subject  plainly  demands  uniformity  in  expi'ession  instead 
of  variety ;  and  therefore  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  period  would 
not  do  better  in  the  following  manner  : 

If  men  of  eminence  be  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  much 
exposed  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  thoy  receive  reproaches  that  are  not  due, 
they  liliewisu  receive  praises  that  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently 
with  other  judgmentity  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  stuck  a  little  with  your 
hniehip.  (Shaftesbury.)  [Better  thus:]  1  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this 
imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with  others,  must  at  some  time  or  other 
have  stuck  a  little  with  your  lordship. 

They  wisely  prefer  the  aeneroue  tfforte  of  good-will  and  affection  to  the  re- 
luctant compliances  of  each  as  obey  by  force. 

Hemarke  ort  the  ifletory  of  England^  letter  v.    Bolingbroke. 

Speaking  of  Shakspeare : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
m  tike  same  manner  as  bodies  appcsir  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being 
disproportioned  and  misshapen. — HiMory  of  G.  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

This  is  studying  variety  in  a  period  where  the  beauty  lies  in  uni- 
formity.   Better  thus : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his  genins, 
In  the  same  manner  as  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  bodies  that  are  dispropor- 
tioned and  misshapen. 

427.  Next  as  to  the  length  of  the  members  that  signify  the  re- 
sembling objects.  To  produce  a  resemblance  between  such  mem- 
bers, they  ought  not  only  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  as  nearly  as  possible  be  equal  in  length.  By  neglecting  this 
circumstance,  the  tbllowing  example  is  defective  in  neatness : 

As  the  performance  of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not  avail  in  the  sight  of 
God,  without  charity ;  so  neither  will  the  discharge  of  all  other  ministerial  duties 
aviuil  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  discharge  of  this  principal  duty. 

dissertation  upon  Parties^  I)edication, 

In  the  following  passage  are  accumulated  all  the  errors  that  a 
period  expressing  a  resemblance  can  well  admit : 

Ministers  are  answerable  for  everything  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  consti* 
lotion,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in  iti 
purity  and  vigor,  or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  onsequenc^ 
to  the  nation,  than  any  ether  instances  of  good  or  bad  government. 

Dissertation  vpon  Partite,  Dedieaticnt 

4m.  Rule  for  dvwrlblni;  resmnhling  objects.    Examples  of  deviations. 

497.  Bale  for  the  length  of  the  members  that  signUy  leeembllog  objects    I  xamplea^ 
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428.  Next  of  a  comparison  where  things  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  And  I  ere  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  resemblance  ought  to 
be  studied  in  the  words  which  express  two  resembling  objects,  there 
is  equal  reason  for  studying  opposition  in  the  words  which  express 
contrasted  objects.  This  ruJe  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  ot 
deviations  from  it : 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes. 

SpeeUUor,  No.  899. 

Here  the  opposition  in  the  thought  is  neglected  in  the  words,  which 
at  first  view  seem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  the  enemy  are 
employed  in  different  matters,  without  any  relation  to  each  other, 
whether  of  resemblance  or  of  opposition,  and  therefore  the  contrast 
or  opposition  will  be  better  marked  by  expressing  the  thought  as 
follows : 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtnes,  an  enemy  his  crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  same  kind : 

The  wiKe  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fod  when 
he  recommends  himselt  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him.— Jbid,  No.  78. 

Better : 

The  wine  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool  when 
he  gains  that  of  others. 

429.  We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  difierent  kind.  During  the  course 
of  a  period,  the  scene  ought  to  be  continued  without  variation :  the 
changing  from  person  to  person,  from  subject  to  subject,  or  from 
person  to  subject,  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  period,  distracts  the 
mind,  and  afibrds  no  time  for  a  solid  impression.  I  illustrate  this 
rule  by  giving  examples  of  deviations  from  it 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  history,  speaking  of  Eumenes,  who  had  been 
beat  to  the  ground  with  a  stone,  says. 

After  a  short  time  Jis  came  to  himself;  and  the  next  day  they  pat  him  on 
board  his  ship,  which  conveyed  him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island 
of  ^ina. 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  is  unpleasant,  even  by 
a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  nile  : 

That  sort  of  instruction,  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,  <&c. 

This  expression  includes  two  persons,  one  acquiring  and  one  incnl- 
cating ;  and  the  scene  is  changed  without  necessity.  To  avoid  this 
blemish,  the  thought  may  be  expressed  thus : 

That  sort  of  instruction  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating,  <&o. 

The  bad  effect  of  such  change  of  person  is  remarkable  :  n  the  follow- 
ing  passage : 

The  BrUona^  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  wore  forced  to 
dall  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  consequently  reduced  the  greatesi 

489L  GompflriMD  where  thiiigs  are  opposed 
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430.  The  present  head,*  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  materials, 
shall  be  closed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  use  of  copulatives.  Lon- 
ginus  observes,  that  it  animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  example  from  Xenophon  : 

Closing  their  shielda  together,  they  were  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew, 
they  were  slain.  l)^eatise  of  Vie  Subhtne^  cap.  xvi. 

The  reason  I  take  to  be  what  follows.  A  continued  sound,  if  not 
loud,  tends  to  lay  us  asleep :  an  interrupted  sound  rouses  and  ani- 
mates by  its  repeated  impulses.  Thus  feet  composed  of  syllables, 
being  pronounced  with  a  sensible  interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  impressions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  sound.  A  peri- 
od of  which  the  members  are  connected  by  copulatives,  produceth  an 
effect  upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  sound ;  and 
therefore  the  suppressing  of  copulatives  must  animate  a  desciiption. 
It  produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that  mentioned  :  the  members 
of  a  period  connected  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  smoothly  and 
gently  along ;  and  are  a  proof  of  sedateness  and  leisure  in  the  speak- 
er :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  neglecting  cop- 
ulatives and  other  particles,  expresses  the  principal  image  only ;  and 
for  that  reason,  hurry  or  quick  action  is  best  expressed  without  cop- 
ulatives : 

Veni,  vidi,  vid. 


-Ite: 


Ferte  citi  flaminas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. — ^nnd^  iv.  598. 

Qnis  globus,  0  civis,  caligine  volvitur  atra? 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  dete  tela,  scandite  muros. 
Hostis  adest,  eja.  u£Vmu^,  ix.  87. 

431.  It  follows  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  same  period 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  if  the  laying  aside  copulatives  gives  force 
and  liveliness,  a  redundancy  of  them  must  render  the  period  languid. 
I  appeal  to  the  following  instance,  though  there  are  but  two  copula- 
tives : 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  correspondents,  I  find  severa) 
from  women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands ;  and  at  the  same  time  protest- 
ing their  own  innocence,  and  desiring  my  advice  upon  this  occasion. 

Spectator^  No.  170. 

I  except  the  case  where  the  words  are  intended  to  express  the 
coldness  of  the  speaker;  fw there  the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is 
a  beauty. 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman^s  in  the  city,  Peter  observed  him  expatiatinff 
after  the  manner  of  his  brethren,  in  the  praises  of  a  sirloin  of  beef.  ^*  Beef," 
Rwd  the  sage  magistrate,  "is  the  king  of  meat:  Beef  comprehends  in  it  the 
quintessence  of  partridge,  and  quail,  and  venison,  and  pheasant,  and  phmib- 
pudding,  and  custard.^'  Tale  of  a  Tub^  hcou  4. 

4S9.  In  a  period  the  scene  should  not  vary. 

480i  Bole  for  use  of  copulatives.— Remark  of  Losgtama. 
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And   the  author  shows  frrent  dcUcncjr  of  Ukste  by  varying  the  ex- 
ptx-tviioQ  in  che  mouth  of  Peter,  who  ia  represented  more  animHtOxl : 

**  Rrt^mri  •»  MV»  h«»  **''«'»''  brothertf^  im  the  mtatF-of  llfy,  ia  which  broail  J»  con- 
faineii,  in</tMtt€^  th«  q«nnreM>icnce  of  beef,  mutton,  vouU  veuiaoti,  ptirtridgos. 

Another  case  must  a/so  he  excepted :  copulatives  have  a  gootl  ef- 
fect wli«tv>   fli«  inUiti^^^^   is   to   inVe  an  impression  of  a  great  multi— 


4jX|>»^s«oii  by  die  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear 

tbHU  Uiey  would  do  by  a  hasty  su,-vey :  ;*"  f^^/^^U  an  accurate 

,,ppeai^  ,a  one  group;  '"^^^^^T'^Wol  ^Se^  ^^'^^^^'^^  ^^• 
^utvey  ot  each  nation  and  of  each  division.    (^« 

^'T32  %^'^"''Td  To'thf icond  kind  of  beauty ;  which  consists 
:p  a  due  an^n^ment  of  words  or  materials.  This  branch  of  the 
'ubject  is  no  Jess  nice  than  extensive ;  and  1  despair  of  setting  it  m 
^  clear  light,  except  to  those  who  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  that  govern  the  structure  or  conoposition  of  language. 

In  a  thought,  generally  speaking,  there  is  at  least  one  capital  ob- 
ject considered  as  acting  or  as  suifering.  This  object  is  expressed 
|)y  a  substantive  noun ;  its  action  is  expressed  by  an  active  verb ; 
^nd  the  thing  affected  by  the  action  is  expressed  by  another  sub- 
gtantive  noun :  its  suffering  or  passive  state  is  expressed  by  a  passive 
verb ;  and  the  thing  that  acts  uiK)n  it,  by  a  substantive  noun.  Be- 
sides these,  which  are  the  capital  pails  of  a  sentence  or  period,  there 
are  generally  under-parts ;  each  of  the  substantives,  as  well  as  the 
verb,  may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpose,  motive,  means,  instru- 
naent^  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  thought  And  in  what  manner  these  several  paits  are 
connected  in  the  expression,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  proposition,  all  the  members  and 
parts  are  mutually  related,  some  slightly,  some  intimately.  To  put 
such  a  thought  in  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  component  ideas 
be  clearly  expressed ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  all  the  relations  con- 
tained in  the  thought  be  expressed  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  intimacy.  To  annex  a  certain  meaning  to  a  certain  sound 
or  word,  requires  no  art:  the  great  nicety  in  all  languages  is,  to  ex- 
press the  various  relations  that  connect  the  parts  of  the  thought 
Could  we  suppose  this  branch  of  language  to  be  still  a  seciet,  it 
would  puzzle,  1  am  apt  to  think,  the  acutest  grammarian  to  invent 
an  expeditious  method :  and  yet,  by  the  guidance  merely  of  nature, 
the  rude  and  illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  method  so  perfect,  as  to 

481.  Bedandancy  of  copulatives  in  the  same  period.    Cases  where  it  is  proper. 

482.  Due  arrangement  of  words.— The  capital  and  under-parts  of  a  sentence.— Membon 
ind  parts  of  %  complete  thought  mutually  related.— The  great  nicety  in  all  languages. 
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/  susceptible  of  any  improvement ;  and  the  next  step  in 
gress  shall  be  to  explain  that  method. 
/j.  Vrords  that  import  a  relation  must  be  distinguished  from 
rij-rhriif^  f  as  di">  not.  Substantives  commonly  imply  no  relation ;  such 
•  J?  .ii:.mMm .  f^nimal^  man^  tree^  river.  Adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  imply 
.  !r.-Ji*^  relation ;  the  adjective  good  must  relate  to  some  being  possessed 
of  that  quality ;  the  verb  write  is  applied  to  some  person  who  writes ; 
and  the  adverbs  moderatelt/^  diligenily^  have  plainly  a  reference  to 
some  action  which  they  modify.  "When  a  relative  word  is  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  signified  by  tlie  expression  to  what  word  it  relates, 
without  which  the  sense  is  not  complete.  For  answering  that  pur- 
pose, I  observe  in  Greek  and  Latin  two  difierent  methods.  Adjec- 
tives are  declined  as  well  as  substantives ;  and  declensions  serve  to 
ascertain  their  connection :  If  the  word  that  expresses  the  subject  be, 
for  example,  in  the  nominative  case,  so  also  must  the  word  be  that 
expresses  its  quality ;  example,  vir  bonus.  Again,  verbs  are  related, 
on  the  one  hand  to  tlie  agent,  and  on  the  other  to  the  subject  upon 
which  the  action  is  exerted ;  and  a  contrivance  similar  to  that  now 
mentioned,  serves  to  express  the  double  relation :  the  nominative 
case  is  appropriated  to  the  agent,  the  accusative  to  the  passive  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  verb  is  put  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person  to  inti- 
mate the  connection  with  the  word  that  signifies  the  agent :  exam- 
ples, JEgo  amo  Tulliam;  tu  amas  Semproniam ;  Brutus  amat 
Portiam.  The  other  method  is  by  juxtaposition,  which  is  necessary 
with  respect  to  such  words  only  as  are  not  declined ;  adverbs,  for 
*  example,  articles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  In  the  English 
language  there  are  few  declensions,  and  therefore  juxtaposition  is 
our  chief  resource :  adjectives  accompany  their  substantives ;  an  ad- 
verb accompanies  the  word  it  qualifies ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the 
middle  place  between  the  active  and  passive  subjects  to  which  it 
relates. 

434.  It  must  be  ob\nous  that  those  terms  which  have  nothing 
relative  in  their  signification,  cannot  be  connected  in  so  easy  a  man- 
ner. AVhen  two  substantives  happen  to  be  connected,  as  cause  and 
effect,  as  principal  and  accessory,  or  in  any  other  manner,  such  con- 
nection cannot  be  expressed  by  contiguity  solely ;  for  words  must 
often  in  a  period  be  placed  together  which  are  not  tlms  related : 
tlie  relation  between  substantives,  therefore,  cannot  otherwise  lie 
expressed  but  by  particles  denoting  the  relation.  Latin  indeed  and 
Greek,  by  tlieir  declensions,  go  a  certain  length  to  express  such 
relations  without  the  aid  of  particles.  The  relation  of  property,  for 
example,  between  Csesar  and  his  horse,  is  expressed  by  putting  the 
latter  in  the  nominative  case,  the  former  in  the  genitive :  equus 
Casaris ;  the  same  is  also  expressed  in  English  without  the  aid  of 
a  pHiticle,  Caesar's  horse.    But  in  otlier  instances,  declensions  not 

488.  Words  Implying  *elatton.    Two  methods  of  indleatlng  relation. 
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being  used  in  the  English  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are  com^ 
monly  expressed  by  prepositions.  Exami»le8:  That  wine  came /row* 
Cyprus.  .  He  is  going  to  Paris.     The  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 

This  form  of  connecting  by  prepositions  is  not  confined  to  sub- 
stantives. Qualities,  attributes,  manner  of  existing  or  acting,  and 
all  other  circumstances  may  in  the  same  manner  be  connected  with 
the  substances  to  which  they  relate.  This  is  done  artificially  by 
converting  the  circumstance  into  a  substantive;  in  which  condition 
it  is  qualified  to  be  connected  with  the  piincipal  subject  by  a  prepo- 
sition in  the  manner  above  described.  For  example,  the  adjective 
tinse  being  converted  into  the  substantive  wisdom,  gives  opportunity 
for  the  expression  "  a  man  of  wisdom,"  instead  of  the  more  simple 
expression  a  wise  man  ;  this  variety  in  the  expression  enriches  lan- 
guage. I  observe,  besides,  that  the  using  a  preposition  in  this  case 
is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice  ;  it  is  indispensable  with  respect  to 
every  circumstance  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  adjective  or 
adverb. 

435.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  one  other 
preliminary  is  necessary ;  which  is,  to  explain  the  diflerence  between 
a  natural  style  and  that  where  transposition  or  inversion  prevails. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  no  precise  boundaries  between  them,  for  they 
run  into  each  other  like  the  shades  of  different  colors.  No  person, 
however,  is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  them  in  their  extremes ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  distinction,  because  though  some  of  the  rules 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  are  common  to  both,  yet  each  has 
rules  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a  natural  style,  relative  words  are  by 
juxtaposition  connected  with  those  to  which  diey  relate,  going  before 
or  after  according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a 
circumstance  connected  by  a  preposition  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  this  arrangement  may  be  varied 
when  a  difierent  order  is  more  beautiful :  a  circumstance  may  be 
placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  preposition ; 
and  may  be  interjected  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to 
which  it  relates.  When  such  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
style  becomes  inverted  or  transposed.* 

*  [The  imagination  and  the  understanding  are  the  powers  of  the  mind  thftt 
chieny  influence  the  arrangement  of  worda  in  sentences.  The  grammatical 
order  is  dictated  by  the  understanding;  the  inverted  order  results  from  tho 
prevalence  of  the  imagination.  In  the  grammatical  order  of  words  it  is  required 
that  the  agent  or  nominative  shall  first  make  its  appearance :  the  agent  is  suo- 
ceeded  by  the  action,  or  the  verb ;  and  the  verb  is  foilowea  by  the  object  or 
accusative,  on  which  tho  action  is  exerted.  The  other  parts  of  speech,  consist- 
ing of  adjectives,  &c.,  are  intermixed  with  these  capital  parts,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  them  respectively,  according  as  they  are  uecessaiy  to  restrict  or 
explain  them. 

The  inverted  order  is  prompted  by  the  imagination,  a  keen  and  sprightly 

484  The  relation  between  substantives,  how  expressed --Qaalities  and  attribates,  te« 
how  connected  with  the  substances  tu  which  thrv  relate. 

485.  Difference  between  a  natural  and  inyexttd  style.  The  inverted  stjia  and  tha  nai 
■ral  explained  in  the  Note. 
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4^6.  But  as  the  liberty  of  inversion  is  a  capital  point  in  the  pres- 
ent subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  more  narrowly,  and  in 
particular  to  trace  the  several  degrees  in  which  an  inverte<l  style 
recedes  more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  first,  as 
to  the  placing  a  circumstance  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, I  observe  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  inversion,  even  so  easy 
as  to  be  consistent  with  a  style  that  is  properly  termed  natural ; 
witness  the  following  examples  : 

In  the  MDceritj  of  my  heart,  I  profess,  &o. 

By  our  own  ill  management  we  are  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and 
credit,  that,  &c. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing  transacted  in  Change- 
alley. 

At  St.  Bride^s  charoh  in  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Woolston  (who  writ  against  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the  utmost  terrors  of  oonsoionce,  made  a  pablie 
recantation. 

The  interjecting  a  circumstance  between  a  relative  word  and  that 
to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly  termed  inversion  ;  because,  by 
a  disjunction  of  words  intimately  connected,  it  recedes  farther  from 
a  natural  style. 

The  degree  of  inversion  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which 
the  related  words  are  placed  :  when  a  substantive  occupies  the  firet 
place,  the  idea  it  suggests  must  subsist  in  the  mind  at  least  for  a 
moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words  afterwards  introduced ; 
and  that  moment  may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting 
a  circumstance  between  the  substantive  and  its  connections.  This 
liberty,  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  scarce  alone  be  sufficient  to 
denominate  a  style  inverted.  The  case  is  very  different,  where  the 
woixl  that  occupies  the  first  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  action : 
for  as  these  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  subject,  they  cannot 
without  great  violence  be  separated  from  the  subject  that  follows ; 
and  for  that  reason,  every  such  separation,  by  means  of  an  interjected 
circumstance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  style. 

To  illustrate  this  doctnne,  examples  are  necessary ;  and  I  shall 

faoult;^,  which  attaches  itself  strongly  to  its  objects,  and  to  those  the  most  that 
affect  it  most  forcibly.  A  sentence  constrncted  according  to  the  order  dictated 
by  this  faculty,  presents  the  object  or  accusative  first,  the  agent  or  recipient 
next,  and  the  action  or  verb  last  The  other  puirts  of  speech  are  interwoven,  as 
in  the  former  case,  with  these  capital  words  with  whicn  they  are  naturally  con- 
nected. The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  imag^ination  attaches  itself 
principally  to  the  object,  in  an  inrerior  degree  to  the  subject  or  recipient,  least 
of  all  to  the  action;  and  they  are  accordingly  disposed  agreeably  to  these  de- 
grees of  attachment. 

In  the  early  periods  of  society,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  we  observe 
the  mind  disposed  to  inversion,  because  in  these  tiine^  the  imagination  is  more 
vivid  and  active,  and  the  powers  of  reason  are  more  languid  and  ineffectual  — 
£€uron*s  LecL  3.] 

4M.  Several  degrees  of  depaitare  from  a  natural  stvie ;  In  the  pladng  <tf  a  drnmistanoe. 
•  -On  what  tho  degree  of  inversion  depends.    Szaiaplee. 
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begin  with  those  where  the  word  first  inti'oduccd  does  not  imply  a 
relation.  . 

Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd. 


Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 

Powerful  persuaders,  quickenM  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meetVt  the  orient  sun,  now  illest 
With  the  fixM  stars,  fixM  in  thoir  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise. 

In  the  following  examples,  where  the  word  first  introduced  im- 
ports a  relation,  the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
AVith  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  muse. 

-Upon  the  firm  opacons  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whose  hrst  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclosed 
From  chaos  and  th*  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


•On  a  sudden  open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-Wherein  remained. 


For  what  could  else  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout. 


Forth  rushM,  with  whirlwind  sound. 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity. 

43 Y.  Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  confined  to  a 

the  natural  order  of  ideas.  I  shall  soon  have  opportunity  to  make 
it  evident,  that  by  invei*sion  a  thousand  beauties  may  be  compassed, 
which  must  be  relinquished  in  a  natural  arrangement   In  the  mean  I 

time,  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
happily  so  constituted  as  to  relish  inversion,  though  in  one  respect 
unnatural ;  and  to  relish  it  so  much,  as  in  many  cases  to  admit  a 
separation  between  words  the  most  intimately  connected.  It  can 
scarce  be  said  that  inversion  has  any  limits ;  diough  I  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  the  disjunction  of  articles,  conjunctions,  or  prepo- 
sitions, from  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  has  very  seldom  a 
good  effect  The  following  example  with  relation  to  a  preposition, 
is  perhaps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind : 

Ho  would  neither  separate /rom,  nor  act  against  them, 

487.  EflTect  of  inyersion  upon  langoaga —Effect  of  separating  articles,  coqjimctioiis,  aad 
prepositions,  fh>m  the  Wbrds  to  which  they  belong. 
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438.  I  give  notice  to  the  reader,  that  I  am  now  ready  to  enter 
on  the  rules  of  arrangement :  beginning  with  a  natural  style,  and 
proceeding  gradually  to  what  is  the  most  inverted.  And  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  first 
and  great  object  being  perspicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perspicuity  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  holds 
equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occasioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement 
are  of  two  sorts;  one  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense, 
and  one  where  the  sense  is  left  doubtSil.  The  first,  being  more  cul« 
pable,  shall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with  examples  of  words  put  in 
a  wrong  place. 

How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genius,  we  may 
observe  merely  firom  tne  influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men. 

dkaracteristicej  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

This  arrangenient  leads  to  a  wrong  sense :  the  adverb  merely  seems 
by  its  position  to  afiect  the  preceding  word ;  whereas  it  is  intended 
to  afiect  the  following  words,  an  ordinary  presence;  and  therefore 
the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genius,  we  may 
observe  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  merely  has  over  men. 
[Or  better] — which  even  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men. 

The  time  of  the  election  of  a  poet-laureat  being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  used  at  that  solem- 
nity, and  OfUt^  discontinued  through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Guardian, 

The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  degeneracy,  and  not 
the  participle  discontimied ;  and  therefore  the  arrangement  ought 
to  be  as  follows : 

-and  discontinued  through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  only  of 


later  times. 

SixtuB  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  oolleotor' of  books  at  least. 

letters  on  History,  vol.  i.  Lect.  6. — ^Bolingbroke. 

The  expression  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  sense ;  the  adverb 
at  least,  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  substantive  hookSy  but 
with  collector^  thus : 

Slxtus  the  Fourth  was  a  great  oollector  at  least  of  books. 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  the  best  actor  of  majesty  at  least 
that  ever  filled  a  throne.— T&m^*  Letter  vii. 

Better  thus : 

If  he  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  at  least  the  best  actor  of  migesty,  «S» 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  sense  occasioned  by  the  juxtor 
position  of  majesty  and  at  least, 

— r~ 

488.  Tw  t  sorts  of  ambiguity  from  a  wrong  anaagdmeikt    First,  of  wcidi. 
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439.  The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of 
members : 

> 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  .piety,  "which 
are  iu  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  onrs  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  li.ws.^ 

A  Prttjectfor  ths  Advancement  of  Beiigian, — Swift. 

The  Structure  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning  which  is  not  the 
author's,  viz.  power  limited  by  a  stiict  execution  of  the  laws.  That 
wrong  sense  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  which, 
by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard^s  daughters  was  looking  over  some 
hoods  and  ribands  brought  by  hor  tirewoman,  with  ^reat  care  and  diligence, 
I  employed  no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them. 

Guardian,  No.  4. 

The  wrong  sense  occasioned  by  this  arrangement,  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  varying  it  thus : 

This  mominfir  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard^B 
daughters  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  nbauds,  ^o. 

A  ^reat  stone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long  search  by  die  seashore, 
served  me  for  an  anchor. — GuUieer^s  Travels^  part  i.  ohap.  viii. 

One  would  think  that  the  search  was  .confined  to  the  seashore ;  but 
as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was  found  by  the  seashore, 
the  period  ought  to  be  arranged  thus : 

A  srreat  stone,  that,  aft«r  a  long  search,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  seashore, 
served  me  for  an  anchor. 

440.  Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  sense  is  left  doubt- 
ful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  sort,  with  examples  of  wrong  ar 
rangement  of  woixis  in  a  member. 

These  forms  of  conversation  hy  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  troublesome. — 
Spectator^  No.  11  Q.- 
Here it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates 
to  the  preceding  member  or  to  what  follows :  it  should  be, 

These  forms  of  conversation  multiplied  by  degrees. 

Nor  docs  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such  actions  as  are  indiscreet, 
but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  orimiuol. — Spectator^  l^o,  453. 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  to  sucl:.  actions  only  as  are  indis 
creet,  <&c. 

The  empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island  situated  to  tho  northeast  side  of  Lilliput, 
from  whence  it  is  parted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide.-^^i/^oer'a 
Travels^  part  i.  chap.  v. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus :  '' 

— — from,  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yardjs  wide  only. 


489.  Of  a  wrong  wrmngwnent  of  inembew. 
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111  the  following  examples  the  sense  is  left  doubtful  by  wrong 
arrangement  of  members : 

The  minister  who  jorrows  leas  by  his  elevation,  Hie  a  litHU  statue  placed  on  a 
nUghtv pedestal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong  about  hlm^-^lHssertaiunh 
vpon  J^arties.  Dedication, — Boliugbroke. 

Here,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  object,  introduced  by  way  of  simile,  relates  to  what 
goes  before  or  to  what  follows :  the  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the 
following  arrangement : 

The  minister,  who,  like  a  little  statne  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  grows  less 
by  his  elevation,  will  always,  &c. 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  fVeemen,  nay  of  slaves,  if  his  expectation  &« 
not  answered,  shall  he  form  a  lasting  division  upon  such  transient  motives  ? — 
Ibid. 

Better  thus : 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  ft^emen,  nay  of  slaves,  shall  he,  if  bis  ex 
pectations  bo  not  answered,  form,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  locking  up  the  room  where 
a  person,  of  distinction  dies : 

The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him- 
aelf  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother^ 
ordered  all  the  apartments  to  bo  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  ohaplain.«~ 
Spectator^  No.  110. 

Better  thus : 

The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him 
self  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  some  indecencies  in  conversation : 

As  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty, 
if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  itj  they  will  certfunly  be  left  in  the  lurch. — 
Spectatory  No.  119. 

The  ambiguity  vanishes  in  the  following  arrangement : 

the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left 

in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  discovery  in  natural  philosophy,  that  color  is  not 
a  quality  of  matter : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  modem  phi- 
losophers, and  is  indeed  one  of  the  flnest  speculations  in-  that  science,  ifihe 
EngUsh  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  largsy  he  ir  ay  flnd  it  in  the  eicrhth 
chapter  in  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Undeistanding, 
—^aeetator,  No.  418. 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  <&c.,  the  English  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  ex 
plained  at  large,  may  flnd  it,  <&c. 

A  woman  seldom  asks  advico  before  bhe  has  bcuglit  hor  wedding-dotlics. 
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When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a  conge  tP^r9 
to  her  fViends. — JHd.  No.  475. 

Better  thus : 

__ — ,—  giie  sends,  for  form's  sake,  a  conge  i^dire  to  her  fiiends. 

And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  he  a  perpetual  ictercourse  of  hay- 
ing and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  where  fraud  xspermiMed  or  conmv^aty 
or  hath  no  law  to  punish  it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave 
gets  the  advantage. — Gvmoer's  Travels,  part  i.  chap.  vi. 

Better  thus : 

And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  intercourse  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honest  dealer,  where  fhiud  is 
permitted  or  conmved  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punish  it,  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

441.  From  these  examples,  the  following  observation  will  occur, 
that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two  capital 
members  of  a  period ;  for  by  such  situation  it  must  always  be 
doubtful,  as  £Ecr  as  we  gatlier  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the 
two  members  it  belongs :  where  it  is  interjected,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
between  parts'  of  the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is 
removed,  and  the  capital  members  are  kept  distinct,  which  is  a  great 
beauty  in  composition.  In  general,  to  preserve  members  distinct 
that  signify  things  distinguished  in  the  thought,  the  best  method  is, 
to  place  first,  in  the  consequent  member,  some  word  that  cannot 
connect  with  what  precedes  it. 

K  it  shall  be  thoyght,  that  the  objections  here  are  too  scrupulous, 
and  that  the  defect  of  perspicuity  is  easily  supplied  by  accurate 
punctuation ;  tlie  answer  is,  That  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambi- 
guity, but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  sense  comes  out  clearly  and  distinctly  by  means  of 
a  happy  arrangement. 

442.  A  rule  deservedly  occupying  the  second  place,  is,  That 
words  expressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be 
nlaced  as  near  together  as  possible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
rom  human  nature,  prone  in  every  instance  to  place  together  things 
in  any  manner  connected  (see  chapter  i.) :  where  things  are  arranged 
according  to  their  connections,  we  have  a  sense  of  order :  other- 
wise we  have  a  sense  of  disorder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance : 
and  we  naturaUy  place  words  in  tie  same  order  in  which  we  would 
place  the  things  they  signify.  The  bad  efiect  of  a  violent  separa- 
tion of  words  or  members  thus  intimately  connected  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples : 

For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful^  and  very  often  disposed,  b^  that 
gloominess  and  melancholj^  of  temper  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to 
many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Spectator,  No.  419. 

440.  Where  thus  the  sense  is  left  donbtfiil.'    Examples. 

«4}.  Where  a  capital  circomstaa^e  should  rot  be  placed.    The  best  inefhpd. 
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IIei"e  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumstance,  vio 
lently  separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a 
harsh  arrangement ;  the  less  excusable  that  the  fault  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  circumstances  before  the  verb,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

For  the  Ea/a^Iish  are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominess  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  h  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  otlen  disposed  to  many 
wild  notions,  &q. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  knows 
to  what  use  his  works  may,  some  time  or  other,  be  applied,  <&c. 

Speetatory  No.  85. 

Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  mortal  author  knows 
Xo  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works  may  be  applied,  <&c. 

From  whence  we  may  date  likewise  the  rivalship  of  the  house  of  France,  fon 
we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occasion, 
ftnd  the  house  of  Austria  that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft  cost  bo  muoh 
blood  and  so  much  treasure  in  the  course  of  it. 

Letters  on  History^  vol.  i.  let.  vi. — Bolingbroke. 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous,  therefore,  in  such  a  country,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  the  Abbot  .of  St.  Realms,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think ;  or  in  Peru, 
under  the  Incas,  where  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  it  .was  lawful  for  none  but 
the  nobility  to  study — for  men  of  all  degrees  to  instruct  themselves-,  in  those 
affairs  wherein  they  may  be  actors,  or  judges  of  those  who  act,  or  controllers  of 
those  that  judge. — If^id,  let.  v. 

If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote  we  have,  if 
[  mistake  not,  the  authority  of  Polybius.  as  well  as  some  verses  of  Nevius, 
preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at  the  court  oi 
Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  restored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

Una.  let.  ill. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiosity  for  more  specimens  of  this  kind,  they 
will  be  found  without  number  in  the  works  of  the  same  author. 

443.  A  pronoun,  which  saves  the  naming  a  person  or  thing  a 
second  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  name  of 
that  person  or  thing.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule ;  and 
with  the  reason  there  given  another  concurs,  viz.,  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  diflScult  to  recall  the  person  or  thing  by  reference  : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  transmitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts, 
they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  a  fUil  defence  against  all  that  Mr.  Partridge  or 
his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object;  crA^,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Better  thus : 

* and  be  a  full  defence  against  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr. 

Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition;  who,  by  the  way, 
are,  <&c. 

There  being  a  round  •million  of  creatures  in  human  figure,  throughout  this 
kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistenoe,  &c. — A  Modest  Frop^al,  Ac,    Swift. 

448.  Second  rale ;  relating  to  words  expressing  things  oonnected  in  thought.  The  baato. 
«f  ttiis  rule.    Examples  of  a  v^dlation  of  this  rule. 
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Better: 

There  being  throughout  this  kingdom  a  round  million  of  clotures  in  numftM 
figure,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &c. 

Tom  is  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a 
pleasant  companion,  had  it  been  polished  and  rectified  07  good  manners. 

Gtiardian,  No.  162. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper 
upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  carefullv,  as  not  knowing  but 
it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran. — Spectator,  No.  85. 

The  arrangement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  sense,  as  if  the  ground  were 
taken  up,  not  the  paper. — ^Better  thus : 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  upon  the  ground  any  printed 
or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up,  <&o. 

444.  The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication  of  emo- 
tions to  related  objects,  a  principle  in  himian  nature  that  hath  an 
extensive  operation;  and  we  find  this  operation  even  where  the 
objects  are  not  otherwise  related  than  by  juxtaposition  of  the  words 
that  express  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  depress  an  object,  one 
method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expression  with  another  that  is  naturally 
high  or  low :  witness  the  following  speech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman 
Senate : 

Causam  veniendi  sibi  Eomam  fuisse,  prseter  cupiditatem  visendi  deoa  homi- 
nesque^  quorum  beneficio  in  ea  fortuna  esset,  supra  quam  ne  optare  quidem 
auderet,  etiam  ut  coram  moneret  senatum  ut  rersel  conatus  obviam  iret. 

Livy,  1.  xiii.  cap.  xi. 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  same  enunciation,  is  an 
julful  stroke  of  flattery,  because  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  object,  is  done  success 
fully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that  is  really  low : 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  winter ;  and 
doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-show. 

Spectator,  No.  28. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven  i^om  time  to  time,  for 
the  chastisement  of  a  sinfal  people,  has  infiicted  upon  whole  nations.  For 
when  the  degeneracy  becomes  common,  'tis  but  just  the  punishment  should  be 
general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortunate  country,  was  that  destructive 
pestilence,  whose  mortality  was  so  fatal  as  to  sweep  away,  if  Sir  William  Petty 
may  be  believed,  five  millions  of  Christian  souls,  besides  women  and  Jews. 

God^s  Eewnge  against  Punning,    Arbuthnot. 

Such  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing  in  this  famous  metropolis 
of  London,  which  consumed,  according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland,  100,000  houses,  not  to  mention  churches  and  stables.— Ji^. 

But  on  condition  it  might  pass  into  a  law,  I  would  gladly  exempt  both  law- 
yers of  all  ^es,  subaltern  and  field-officers,  young  heirs,  dancing-masters,  pick 
pockets,  and  players. — An  in/aUible  Scheme  to  pay  the  Public  Debt,    Swiu. 

44S.  The  proper  place  for  the  pronoun. 

444  Bale  depending  on  the  communication  of  enic  tiocs  to  related  objeeta.— How  to 
tfevate  or  depress  an  object. 
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Sooner  let  earth,  air,  seaj  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-aogs,  parrots,  perif^h  all. 

£apeofik4  Lock, 

445.  Circumstances  in  a  period  resemble  small  stones  in  a  build- 
ing, employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  those  of  a  larger  size.  In 
tlie  arrangement  of  a  period,  such  undeiparts  crowded  t(^gether  n)ake 
a  poor  figure,  and  never  are  graceful  but  when  interspersed  among 
the  capital  parts.     I  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  following  example  : 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  there  are,  by  compatation,  in  this  kingdom,  above 
10,000  parsonic,  whose  revenaes,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  Uie  bisLops, 
would  Buf&ce  to  maintain,  &c. 

Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity.    Swift 

Here  two  circumstances,  viz.,  by  computation^  and  in  this  kingdom^ 
are  crowded  together  unnecessarily :  they  make  a  better  appearance 
separated  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are,  by  computation,  above 
10,000  parsons,  <&c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced the  better ;  because  circumstances  are  proper  for  that  cool- 
ness of  mind  with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in 
the  progress,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relish  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition  from  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject  is  agreeable :  it  is  like  ascending  or  going  upward. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efiect ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  subject,  one  is  with  reluc- 
tance brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a  circumstance.  Hence 
evidently  the  preference  of  the  following  arrangement. 

Whether  in  any  country  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made, 
seems  doubtful. 

Before  this  other, 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  country  been 
made,  <Sco. 

For  this  reason  the  following  period  is  exceptionable  in  point  of 
arrangement : 

I  have  considered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  subject  upon 
which  you  conmiand  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you. — BoUngbroks  om 
the  Study  of  History^  Letter  I. 

Which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  may  be  improved  thus : 
I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  considered  the  subject,  <&o. 

Swift,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education : 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn,  by  the  temptations  o 
youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when 
they  come  forward  into  the  great  world ;  it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and  com* 
punotion  of  mind,  because  their  bios  to  virtue  still  contin  les. — The  InUUigencer^ 
No.  9. 
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Better : 

And  although,  tehfen  they  oome  forward  into  the  great  tporld,  they  may  be,  and 
too  often,  (&c. 

The  bad  effect  of  placing  a  circumstance  last  or  late  in  a  period, 
will  appear  from  the  following  examples  : 

Let  us  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the 
reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand. — SpeetatoTf  No.  12. 

Better  thus : 

Let  US  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  him,  who,  in  his  hand, 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  sjratem  of  Platonic  philoBOT)hy,  so  &r  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  nuBta  book  of  Mb  j^neid^ 
gives  us  the  punishment,  &Q.-^Spectator^  Ko.  9Q. 

Better  thus : 

Virgil,  who,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  uEneid,  has  cast,  <feo. 

And  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  at  last  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  f  e- 
pugnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and 
to  that  of  all  Europe,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. — Lettera  on  History^  vol.  i.  let.  vL 
Bolinghrolce. 

Better  thus : 

And  at  last  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  to  con 
elude  a  peace,  &q, 

446.  In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in 
what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greatest  figure ;  whether  at  the 
beginning,  during  the  course,  or  at  the  close.  The  breaking  silence 
rouses  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impression  at  the  be- 
^nning :  the  beginning,  however,  must  yield  to  the  close ;  which 
being  succeeded  by  a  pause,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make  its 
deepest  impression.  Hence  the  following  rule.  That  to  give  the 
utmost  force  to  a  period,  it  ought  if  possible  to  be  closed  with  that 
word  which  makes  the  greatest  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a  pause 
should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accessories,  but  reserved  for  the 
principal  object,  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  full  impression ;  which 
is  an  additional  reason  against  closing  a  period  with  a  circumstance. 
There  are  however  periods  that  admit  not  such  a  structure  ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  capital  word  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  in  the 
front,  vhich  next  to  the  close  is  the  most  advantageous  for  making 
an  impression.  Hence,  in  directing  our  discourse  to  a  man  of  figure, 
we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one  will  be  sensible  of  n 
degiadation,  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  as  it  frequently  is  for  the 
sake  of  verse.     I  give  the  following  examples  : 


445.  Gircamstances,  how  to  be  disposed  of.    Example.    Tbo  best  plan  for  them.    Tun 
■Itlon  from  it  to  the  principal  sabjcct,  af^eeable.    Example. 
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Integer  vitse,  scelerisqae  paras, 
Noel  eget  Maori  jacalis,  ueque  area, 
Neo  venenatis  gravid&  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetrft.  fforat,  Oarm,  1.  i.  ode  22. 

Ja  crains  Dieu,  eher  Abner,  ot  n^ai  point  d'autxe  crainto. 

Id  these  examples,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  to,  makes  a 
mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumstance  slipt  into  a  comer.  That 
this  criticism  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  further  proof  than  Addi- 
son's translation  of  the  last  example : 

O  Abner  I  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  bat  him. 

Gvardiany  No.  117. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 
Agiunst  thy  only  son  ?    What  farv,  O  son, 
Possesses  tnee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  fother^s  head  9 

Paradise  Loai^  book  ii.  1.  727. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invocation  at  the 
()eginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that  in  the  middle.    I  mean 
not,  however,  to  censure  this  passage :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
beautiful,  by  distinguishing  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  father  fron 
that  which  is  due  to  a  son. 

447.  The  substance  of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in  a  period,  so  as  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  with  respect  to  sound  as  well  as  signification, 
is  comprehended  in  the  following  observation :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  most  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
scuring the-  sense,  the  most  important  images,  the  most  sonorous 
words,  and  the  lonsest  members,  brinff  up  the  rear. 

Hidierto  of  an^ng  single  word^  single  members,  and  single 
circumstances.  But  the  enumeration  of  many  particulars  in  me 
same  period  is  often  necessary ;  and  the  question  is,  In  what  order 
they  should  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  seem  easy,  at  first  view,  to 
bring  a  subject  apparently  so  loose  under  any  general  rule ;  but 
luckily,  reflecting  upon  what  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  about  order, 
we  find  rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leave  us  no  task  but 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  present  question.  And,  first,  with 
respect  to  the  enumerating  particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  cause  for  preferring  any  one 
before  the  rest^,  it  is  indifferent  to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be 
viewed.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  indifierent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly,  If  a 
number  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  differing  only  in  size,  are  to  be 
ranged  along  a  straight  line,  the  most  agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is 
that  of  an  increasing  series.     In  surveying  a  number  of  such  ob- 

446.  How  to  eive  tho  ntmoet  force  to  a  period.— Tho  second  best  place  for  the  capital 
word.— How  to  beglB  a  discourse  to  i  person  of  oonseqaenca. 
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jects,  beginning  at  the  least,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater, 
the  mind  swells  gradually  with  the  successive  objects,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress has  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  Precisely  for  the  same  reason, 
words  expressive  of  such  objects  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  samo 
order.  The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  climax 
in  sense,  has  escaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  first  member  of  the 
following  period : 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  disincurested,  active  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  re- 
ceived, followed,  and  almost  adored. 

The  following  arrangement  has  sensibly  a  better  effect : 

Let  but  one  brave,  great,  active,  disinterested  man  arise,  <&c. 

Whether  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  seems  doubtful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  nuniber  of 
persons  presented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increasing  series,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  agreeable  order :  on  the  other  hand,  in  every 
list  of  names,  we  set  the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  at  the  top, 
and  descend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the  purpose  is 
to  honor  the  persons  named  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter  order 
ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every  one  who  regards  himself  only,  or 
his  reader,  will  choose  the  former  order.  3dly,  As  the  sense  of  order  di- 
rects the  eye  to  descend  from  the  principal  to  its  greatest  accessory,  and 
fi*om  the  whole  to  its  greatest  part,  and  in  the  same  order  through  all 
the  parts  and  accessories  till  we  anive  at  the  minutest ;  the  same  order 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  such  particulars. 

448.  When  force  and  liveliness  of  expression  are  demanded,  the 
rule  is,  to  suspend  the  thought  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it 
out  full  and  entire  at  the  close ;  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  in- 
verting the  natural  arrangement.  By  introducing  a  word  or  member 
before  its  time,  curiosity  is  raised  about  what  is  to  follow ;  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  at  the  close  of  the  period  • 
the  pleasure  we  feel  resembles  that  of  seeing  a  stroke  exerted  upon 
a  bcfdy  by  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  more  than  one 
complete  close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  exhausted 
at  the  first  close,  and  what  follows  appears  languid  or  superfluous : 
his  disappointment  contributes  also  to  that  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  finished. 
Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  recommend  the  verb  to  the  last 
place.  This  method  evidently  tends  to  suspend  the  sense  till  the 
close  of  the  period ;  for  without  the  verb  the  sense  cannot  be  com- 
plete ;  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it 
frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  last,  according  to  an- 

447   Tho  best  order  of  words  in  a  period.— Bale  for  enumerating  particulara  of  equal 
rank  in  a  period.— 2d,  Where  they  differ  in  size. — Order  when  enomeratiug  d  en  c( 
diiferent  ranks.— 8d,  What  the  sense  of  order  direcU. 
operation. 
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oUier  rule,  above  laid  down.  I  proceed  as  usual  to  illustrate  thia 
rule  by  examples.   The  following  period  is  placed  iu  its  natural  order. 

"Were  instruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epio poetry,  I  doubt  whether 
ft  single  ioiAtiince  could  be  giv^n  of  tiild  species  of  composition,  iu  uny  languajire. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  close  upon  the  word  eompo' 
sition ;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly,  and  closes  without  force. 
This  blemish  will  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  instruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetrjr,  I  doubt  whether, 
in  any  language,  a  single  instance  could  bo  given  of  this  species  of  composition. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  strength  of  reason. — Spectator^  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty  and  slrength  of 
reason,  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  &o. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with  these  groundless 
horrors  and  presajres  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indllierent  works 
of  nature. — Ibid,  No.  505. 

Better, 

Upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  best 
sense,  <&c. 

She  soon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
oompany  of  his  Balsora. — Guardian^  No.  167. 

Better, 

She  soon,  <&c.,  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  Bolsora,  more 
sweet,  &c. 

The  emperor  was  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  his  absolute  power  in 
Hungary,  that  he  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  fur  the 
sake  of  It. — LetUra  on  History^  vol.  i.  let.  vii.    Bolingbroke. 

Better, 

that  for  the  sake  of  it  he  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and 
ruin. 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  periods  are  more  liabid 
to  be  abused,  than  those  last  mentioned ;  witness  many  Latin  writers, 
among  the  modems  especially,  whose  style,  by  inversions  too  violent, 
is  rendered  harsh  and  obscure.  Suspension  of  the  thought  till  the 
close  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  perspicuity. 
Neither  ought  such  suspension  to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period ; 
because  in  that  case  the  mind  is  bewildered  amidst  a  profusion  of 
words :  a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relishes  not 
the  finest  prospect : 

44&  Bale,  when  force  and  liveliness  of  expression  are  demanded.— DISAdvantsge  of  con* 
Rtmcting  a  period  with  more  than  one  complete  close  in  the  sense.  Examples. — WbcB 
tlie  sasiMDBUNi  of  thought  to  the  dose  of  a  period  should  not  be  attempted. 

13* 
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All  the  rioh  presents  which  Astya^es  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping 
only  some  Median  horses,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  oi  them  in  Pergis^ 
he  distribated  among  his  friends  whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana. 

Travels  of  Oyrusj  Book  i. 

449.  The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement  of  a  single 
period :,  I  add  one  rule  more  concerning  the  distribution  of  a  dis- 
course into  diflferent  periods.  A  short  period  is  lively  and  familiar: 
a  long  period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes  an  impression  grave 
and  solemn.  In  general,  a  writer  ought  to  study  a  mixture  of  long 
and  short  periods,  which  prevent  an  irksome  uniformity,  and  enter- 
tain the  mind  with  a  variety  of  impressions.  In  particular,  long 
periods  ought  to  be  avoided  till  the  reader's  attention  be  thoroughly 
engaged ;  and  therefore  a  discourse,  especi^ly  of  the  familiar  kind, 
ought  never  to  be  introduced  with  a  long  period.  For  that  reason  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriage  Is 
faulty : 

Madam,  the  hurry  and  impertinence  of  reoeivinff  and  paying  visits  on  ao- 
count  of  your  marriage,  being  now  over,  you  are  beginnmg  to  enter  into  a 
course  of  life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  yon  from,  falling  into 
many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject.— ^Siri/'^. 

See  another  example  still  more  faulty,  in  the  commencement  of 
Cicero's  oration.  Pro  Archia  Poeta, 

450.  Before  proceedinjo:  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  review  the 
rules  laid  downfn  this  an^  the  p^cedin/  se  ATh  order  to  mak, 
some  general  observations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  members 
c^  a  period  is  justly  termed  natural,  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  ideas  that  compose  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  many 
of  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  substitute  an  artificial  arrangement  in 
order  to  catch  some  beauty  either  of  sound  or  meaning  for  which 
there  is  no  place  in  the  natural  order.  But.  seldom  it  happens,  that 
in  the  same  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of  these  rules :  if 
one  beauty  can  be  retained,  another  must  be  relinquished ;  and  tlK> 
only  question  is.  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  question  can- 
not be  resolved  by  any  general  rule :  if  the  natural  order  be  not 
relished,  a  few  trials  will  discover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the 
best  effect ;  and  this  exercise,  supported  by  a  good  taste,  will  in 
time  make  tlie  choice  easy.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that 
in  making  a  choice,  sound  ought  to  yield  to  signification. 

The  transposing  words  and  members  out  of  their  natural  wder, 
so  remarkable  in  the  learned  languages,  has  beea  the  subject  of 
much  speculation.""     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  such  transposi- 

*  [The  very  great  difference  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  this  respect  lias  been  thus  illustrated  by  Prof.  Barron,  Lect.  III. : 

"  Suppose  an  English  historian  were  to  address  his  readers,  in  the  introduc- 
tion ot  a  work  from  which  he  expected  high  literary  fame,  in  the  following 
style : — *  All  men  who  themselves  wish  to  exceed  the  inferior  animals,  by  ev- 
ery effort  to  endeavor  ought,'  he  would  find  himself  disappointed ;  as  few  read- 

4i9.  Buleforthcdifit^batioaofdiscoaneintodilfcreiitperioda   liODg  and  short  pMfodn 
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^on  or  inversion  bestows  upon  a  period  a  veiy  sensible  degree  of 
force  and  elevation ;  and  yet  writers  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  ac- 
count for  this  eftect.  Cerceau  ascribes  so  much  power  to  inversion, 
as  to  make  it  the  characteristic  of  French  verse,  and  the  single  cir- 
cumstance which  in  that  language  distinguishes  verse  from  prose : 
and  yet  he  pretends  not  to  say,  Q)at  it  hath  any  other  effect  but  to 
raise  surprise ;  he  must  mean  curiosity,  which  is  done  by  suspend- 
ing the  diought  during  the  period,  and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the 
close.  This  indeed  is  one  effect  of  inversion ;  but  neither  its  sole 
effect,  nor  even  that  which  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  is  made  evi 
dent  above.  But  waiving  censure,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  task,  1 
enter  into  the  matter ;  and  begin  with  obseiTing,  that  if  conformity 
between  words  and  their  meaning  be  agreeable,  it  must  of  course  be 
agreeable  to  find  the  same  order  or  arrangement  in  both.  Henc« 
the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  style,  where  the  order  of  the  words 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  the  ideas.  Nor  is  this  the  sin- 
gle beauty  of  "a  natural  style :  it  is  also  agreeable  by  its  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  This  observation  throws  light  upon  the  subject 
for  if  a  natural  style  be  in  itself  agreeable,  a  transposed  style  cannot 
be  so;  and  therefore  its  agreeableness  must  arise  from  admitting 
some  positive  beauty  that  is  excluded  in  a  natural  style.  To  be 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we  need  but  reflect  upon  some  of  the  fore- 
going i-ules,  which  make  it  evident,  that  language  by  means  of  in- 
version, is  susceptible  of  many  beauties  that  are  totally  excluded  in 
a  natural  arrangement  From  these  premises  it  clearly  follows,  that 
invei'sion  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  unless  in  ordei*  to  reach  some 
beauty  superior  to  those  of  a  natural  style.  It  may  with  great  cer- 
tainty be  pronounced,  that  every  inversion  which  is  not  governed  by 
this  rule,  will  appear  harsh  and  strained,  and  be  disrelished  by  every 
one  of  taste.  Hence  the  beauty  of  inversion  when  happily  conduct- 
ed ;  the  beauty,  not  of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  furnishing  opportu- 
nity for  numberless  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in  a  natural  style : 
hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the  harmony,  the  cadence,  of  some 
compositions :  hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues,  of  which  living  languages  afford  but  faint  imitations. 

["If  we  attend  to  the  history  of  our  own  language,"  says  Pro£ 
Barron,  "  we  may  discover  a  strong  disposition  in  some  of  our  prose 


crs,  I  beliovo,  unless  to  indulge  a  little  mirth,  would  be  induced  to  proceed 
further  than  the  first  sentence;  ^et  a  Roman  historian  could  express  these 
idcaa  'n  that  very  arrangement  with  full  energy  and  propriety:  *Omnes  ho- 
mines, qui  sese  student  pnestare  ceeteris  animalibus,  summa  ope  niti  decet.^ 

"  Little  less  surprising  and  uncouth  would  be  the  following  exordium  on  a 
similar  occasion :  *  Whether  I  shall  execute  a  work  of  merit,  if,  flrom  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Rome  I  shall  relate,  neither  suffi- 
ciently know  1,  nor  if  I  knew  declare  durst  I.'  The  reader  perhaps  would  not 
suspect  such  language  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the 
most  finished  historical  production  of  antiquity,  which  runs  thus  in  the  elegant 
diction  of  Livy :  *  Facturusne  sum  operas  pretium  si  a  primordio  urbis,  res  po- 
poli  Romaui  peiiia'ipserim ;  nee  satis  scio,  uec,  si  scirem,  dicere  ausim.*  **] 
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writers,  to  accommodate  its  arrangement  to  that  of  the  languages  ol 
Greece  and  Kome.  But,  in  executing  the  design,  they  disfigured 
our  language  in  every  respect.  They  Latinized  our  words  and  our 
terminations.  They  introduce  1  inversions  so  violent,  as  to  render 
the  sense  often  obscure,  in  some  cases  unintelligible ;  and  they  ex- 
tended their  periods  to  a  length  which  extinguished  every  spark  of 
patience  in  the  reader.  Hobbes,  Clarendon,  and  even  Milton  in  his 
prose  writings,  aflford  numberless  instances  of  this  bad  taste ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  chiefly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  preceding  one,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  the  purity  of  the  English  language,  and  a  correct  taste  in 
writing  it^  were  perhaps  farther  advanced,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, than  in  the  succeeding  period.  The  works  of  Shakspeare 
Hooker,  Melvil,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  have  scarcely  beer 
equalled  for  good  style,  by  any  productions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  in  point  of  grammatical  correctness,  have*  not  yet  been 
often  surpassed.  The  fanaticism  and  violence  of  the  civil  wars  cor- 
rupted the  taste,  and  the  imitation  of  Latin  composition  in  theologi- 
cal controversy,  seems  to  have  disfigured  the  language  of  England." 
— Lect.  in.]* 


SECTION  III. 

Beauty  of  Language  from  a  Resemblance  between  Sound  and  Sig- 
nification, 

451.  A  RESEMBLANCE  bctwecu  the  sound  of  certain  words  and 
their  signification,  is  a  beauty  that  has  escaped  no  critical  writer, 
and  yet  is  not  handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them.  They  have 
probably  been  of  opinion,  that  a  beauty  so  obvious  to  the  feeling 
requires  no  explanation.  This  is  an  error ;  and  to  avoid  it,  I  shall 
give  examples  of  the  various  resemblances  between  sound  and  sig- 
nification, accompanied  with  an  endeavor  to  explain  why  such  re- 
semblances are  beautiful.  I  begin  with  examples  where  the  resem- 
blance between  the  sound  and  signification  is  the  most  entire ;  and 
next  examples  where  the  resemblance  is  less  and  less  so. 

There  being  frequently  a  strong  resemblance  of  one  sound  to  an- 
other, it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  an  articulate  sound  resembling 


*  [In  connection  with  the  above,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage,  the  first 
of  chap.  xxii.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Style.] 

450.  The  order  of  words  and  members  that  may  be  called  natural.  Bale  for  choice  be- 
tween it  and  an  artificial  order. — ^Transposition  In  the  learned  lan^rnages.  Illastratlon.— 
Whence  the  beauty  of  a  natural  style.  Whence,  then,  the  asreeableness  of  a  trantipmod 
style.  When,  only  sncll  a  style  should  be  used.— Style  of  the  latter  part  of  tl»e  seventeentli 
ooQtnry. 
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one  that  is  not  articulate :  thus  the  sound  of  a  bowstring  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  express  it : 

The  strini?  let  flv, 

Twanged  short  aftd  sfiarp,  like  the  slirlll  swallow V  cry. 

Odyttsey,  xxl.  449. 

The  sound  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood : 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes, 
On  all  sides  round  tlie  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rusUing^  crackling,  crashing,  tliunder  down. 

JUadf  xxiii.  14i. 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

JPope*8  Eiaay  on  OrUicism,  869, 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  fonns, 

And  here  Char^bdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms ; 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 

The  rough  rock  roars ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. — Pope, 

No  person  can  be  at  a  loss  about  the  cause  of  this  beauty :  it  is 
obviously  that  of  imitation. 

452.  That  there  is  any  other  natuml  resemblauce  of  sound  to  sig- 
nification, must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  resemblance 
of  sound  to  motion,  nor  of  sound  to  sentiment  We  are  however 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation ;  the  same  passage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or  humble,  sweet 
or  harsh,  brisk  or  melancholy,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  thought  or 
sentiment ;  such  concord  must  be  distinguished  from  that  concord 
between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  expressions  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work ;  the 
former  must  be  attributed  to  the  reader.  Another  Uiing  contributes 
still  more  to  the  deceit :  in  language,  sound  and  sense  being  inti- 
mately connected,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  conmaunica- 
ted  to  the  other ;  for  example,  the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  sweetness, 
or  of  melancholy,  though  belonging  to  the  thought  solely,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  words,  which  by  that  means  resemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  expressed  by  them  (see  chap.  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5). 

["  Wordsworth  has  not  only  presented  the  hues  of  nature  to  the 
eye,  but  has  also  imitated  her  harmonies  to  the  ear.  Of  this  J  wil] 
adduce  an  instance : 

Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
By  peals  of  thunder,  clap  on  dap, 
Ana  many  a  terror-strikmg  flash. 
And  somewhere^  as  it  seems,  a  crash 
Among  the  rocks;  with  toeight  qfrain, 
And  suiUn  motions^  long  and  slow, 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go — 
TiU  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head  begins  the  fray  again. —  Wagontr, 

4M.  Kesemblancee  between  sound  and  slgnifleation.    Its  beauty.— Articulato  sound  ff» 
vrabling  oce  that  to  not  b(k    The  caose  of  this  boaiity. 
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Surely  the  four  lines  marked  by  the  italic  character  would  alon« 
be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  whether  such  a  grace  as  imitar 
tive  harmony  really  exists.  I  own  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  eifect  upon  the  mind  depends  upon  the  meaning 
associated  with  the  words ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  words 
designative  of  sound  have  naturally  derived  their  birth  from  an  aJb* 
tempt,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  actually  to  imitate  the  sounds  oi 
which  they  are  symbolical.  After  God's  own  language — ^the  Hebrew 
— and  the  affluent  Greek,  there  is  probably  no  tongue  so  rich  in 
imitative  harmonies  as  our  own.  Let  any  person  with  a  tnie  ear, 
observe  the  diflference  between  the  two  words  mow  and  rain.  The 
hushing  sound  of  the  sibilant,  in  the  first,  followed  by  the  soft  liquid 
and  by  the  round  full  vowel,  is  not  less  indicative  of  the  still  descent 
of  snow,  than  the  harsher  liquid  and  vowel,  in  the  second,  are  of  the 
falling  shower.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  considered  fanciftil,  yet  I  can- 
not help  remarking  that  the  letter  K,  the  sound  of  which,  whea 
lengthened  out,  is  so  expressive  of  the  munnur  of  streams  and  brooks, 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  words  relating  to  the  element  of  water, 
and  in  such  combinations  as,  either  single  or  reduplicated,  suit  pre- 
cisely its  different  modifications.  The  words  "Zow^"  and  "'slow^ 
are,  if  pronounced  in  a  natural  manner,  actually  of  a  longer  time 
than  the  words  short  and  qukk.  There  is  a  drag  upon  the  nasal  N 
and  G\  there  is  a  protracted  effect  in  the  vowel  followed  by  a 
double  vowel  in  the  first  two  words,  not  to  be  found  in  the  two  last" 
—Prof,  Wilson^ 

453.  Resembling  causes  may  prodface  effects  that  have  no  resem- 
blance ;  and  causes  that  have  no  resemblance  may  produce  resem- 
bling effects.  A  magnificent  building,  for  example,  resembles  not 
in  any  degree  an  heroic  action  :  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce, 
are  concordant,  and  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  We  are  still 
more  sensible  of  this  resemblance  in  a  song,  when  the  music  is  prop- 
erly adapted  to  the  sentiment:  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
thought  and  sound ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  between 
the  emotion  raised  by  music  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raised  by 
the  complaint  of  an  unsuccessful  lover.  Applying  this  observation 
to  the  present  subject,  it  appears  that,  in  some  instances,  the  sound 
even  of  a  single  word  makes  an  impression  resembling  that  which  is 
made  by  the  thing  it  signifies  :  witness  the  word  running^  composed 
of  two  short  syllables ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words  rapiditif, 
%rnpefuosityy  precipitation.  Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  specta- 
tor an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  hai'sh  and  rough 
sound ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expression  rugged 
manners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being  pronounced  with  a  very 
small  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  sound,  which 
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makes  an  impression  resembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  object 
This  resemblance  of  etiect  is  still  more  remarkable  wheiv  it  number 
of  words  are  connected  in  a  period :  words  pronounced  iu  succession 
make  often  a  strong  impression ;  and  when  this  impression  happens 
to  accoixJ  with  that  made  by  the  sense,  we  are  sensible  of  a  complex 
emotion,  peculiarly  pleasant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  sentiment, 
and  one  from  the  melody  or  sound  of  the  words.  But  tlie  chief 
plejisure  proceeds  fiom  having  these  two  concordant  emotions  com- 
bined in  perfect  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  tlie  mind  to  a  full  close 
(st;e  chap.  ii.  pait  iv.).  Except  in  the  single  case  where  sound  is 
described,  all  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  sense  being  imitated 
in  sound,  resolve  into  a  resemblance  of  effects :  emotions  raised  by 
sound  and  signification  may  have  a  resemblance ;  but  sound  itself 
cannot  have  a  resemblance  to  any  thing  but  sound.* 

454.  Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with  those 
cases  where  the  emotions  have  the  stiongest  resemblance,  I  observe, 
first,  That  by  a  number  of  syllables  in  succession,  an  emotion  is 
sometimes  raised  extremely  similar  to  that  raised  by  successive  mo- 
tion ;  which  may  be  evident  even  to  those  who  are  defective  in 
taste,  from  the  following  fact,  that  the  term  movement  in  all  lan- 
guages is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  this  manner  successive  mo- 
tion, such  as  walking,  running,  galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  long  or  short  syllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both.  For 
example,  slow  motion  may  be  justly  imitated  in  a  verse  where  long 
syllables  prevail ;  especially  when  aided  by  a  slow  pronunciation : 
Illi  inter  sese  magn&  vl  brachia  toUant. — Owrg,  iv.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  swift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  succession  of 
short  syllables : 

Qaadrapedante  patrem  sonitu  quatit  ungala  campum. 

Again: 

Badit  iter  liquidam,  ccleres  ncque  commovet  al&s. 

Thirdly,  A  line  composed  of  monosyllables,  makes  an  impression, 
by  the  frequency  of  its  pauses,  similar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious 
interrupted  motion : 

With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  roand  stone. — Odyuey^  xi  T86. 

First  march  the  heavy  mulea  securely  slow ; 

O^cr  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Jliad^  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  the  impression  made  by  rough  sounds  in  succession,  riv 
sembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultuous  motion :  on  the  other 

•  fSee  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Poetry  of  Language  in  Mrs.  EUis's  "  Po- 
dry  of  Life."]  ^  ©  -© 

488.  Besembllng  caases  and  their  effects.— Non-resembliag  canaea  Extinplc:  a  bnild- 
^g  and  an  heroic  action  produce  concordant  emotions.  A  sons;  and  the  aentiment,  fta 
ExainpU :  Beaemblance  of  effects  fhim  words  connected  In  a  period.^Remark  on  exam* 
plea  of  uiiae  imitated  in  sound. 
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hand,  the  impression  of  smooth  sounds  resembles  that  of  gentle  mo* 
tion.     The  following  is  an  example  of  both : 

Two  crapgy  rocks  projecting  from  the  main, 

The  roaring  wind's  tempcKtnons  rage  res^truin; 

Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murniurs  glide, 

And  ships  secure  without  the  halsers  ride. — Odyssey,  iii.  118. 

Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  strain  wlien  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

Essay  on  OtU,  866. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expressed  in  an  Alexandrine  linoi 
The  first  example  shall  be  of  slow  motion  prolonged  : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  ^ong ; 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  dnigs  its  slow  length  along. 

Ibid,  856. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
"Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore. 

Iliad,  xiii.  1004. 

The  last  shall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

JSssay  on  Grit.  878. 

Again,  speaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain : 

Still  gathMng  force,  it  smokes,  and  urged  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

Iliad,  xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  consisting  mostly  of  long  syllables,  that  is,  of  I 

syllables  pronounced  slow,  produceth  an  emotion  resembling  faintly 
that  which  is  produced  by  gravity  and  solemnity.  Hence  the  beauty 
of  the  following  verse : 

Olli  sedato  rsspondit  corde  Latinns. 

It  resembles  equally  an  object  that  is  insipid  and  uninteresting.  ^ 

Tsedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

Terence,  Eunuchus,  Act  ii.  Sc.  8. 

Seventhly,  A  slow  succession  of  ideas  is  a  circumstance  that  be- 
longs equally  to  settled  melancholy,  and  to  a  period  composed  of 
polysyllables  pronounced  slow ;  and  hence  by  similarity  of  emotions, 
the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former : 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwelk. 

And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigna.— Pc>p«,  Mosia  to  Abelard, 

Eighthly,  A  long  syllable  made  short,  or  a  short  syllable  made 
long,  raises,  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  contrary  to  custom,  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  of  hard  labor : 

When  A  jax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Esiay  on  Orit,  870. 


^ 
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Ninthly,  Harsh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with  difSculty,  exciU 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  labor  of  thought 
to  a  dull  writer : 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  straiDB  from  hard-bound  bmins  eight  lines  a  year. 

Pope'B  EpisiU  to  JDr,  Arlmthnot^  1. 181. 

456.  I  shall  close  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all  makeh 
the  finest  figure.  In  the  first  section  mention  is  made  of  a  climax 
in  sound  ;  and  in  the  second,  of  a  climax  in  sense.  It  belongs  to 
the  present  subject  to  observe  that  when  these  coincide  in  the  same 
passage,  the  concordance  of  sound  and  sense  is  delightful:  the 
reader  is  conscious  not  only  of  pleasure  fix)m  the  two  cHmaxes  sepa- 
rately, but  of  an  additional  pleasure  from  their  concordance,  and  from 
finding  the  sense  so  justly  imitated  by  the  sound.  In  this  respect 
no  periods  are  more  perfect  than  those  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
first  section. 

The  concord  between  sense  and  sound  is  no  less  agreeable  in  what 
may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where  the  progress  is  irom  great  to 
httle ;  for  this  has  the  effect  to  make  diminutive  objects  appear  still 
more  diminutive.     Horace  afibrdis  a  striking  example : 

Partariunt  montcs,  nascetur  ridiculus  mas. 

The  arrangement  here  is  singularly  artful :  the  first  place  is  occ  i- 
pied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital  word  by  its  sense  as  well  as 
sound ;  the  close  is  reserved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meanest  in 
sense  as  well  as  in  sound.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
resembling  sounds  of  the  two  last  syllables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to 
the  whole. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  to  complete  the  resemblance 
between  sound  and  sense,  artful  pronunciation  contributes  not  a 
httle.  Pronunciation,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  present  subject ;  and  with  some  observations  upon  it  the  section 
shall  be  concluded. 

In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  pronunciation,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished firom  singing.  The  latter  is  carried  on  by  notes,  requiring 
each  of  them  a  different  aperture  of  the  windpipe  :  the  notes  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  former,  are  expressed  by  different  apertures  of 
the  mouth,  without  varying  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This, 
however,  doth  not  hinder  pronunciation  to  bon*ow  from  singing,  as 
one  sometimes  is  naturally  led  to  do  in  expressing  a  vehement 
passion. 

In  reading,  as  in  singing,  there  is  a  key-note  :  above  this  note  the 
voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to  make  the  sound  correspond  to  the 

454.  Emotions  raised  by  a  succession  of  syllables.— Successive  motion  imitated.  Slow 
motion.  Swift  motion.  Laborious  interrupted  motion.  B(»ttgh  or  tumultuous  motion. 
Prolonged  motion.— Gravity  and  solemnity.— Sfelancholy.— Feeling  of  hard  labor.— Labor 
of  thought  imitated. 
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elevation  of  the  subject :  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  state  is  disr 
posed  to  action ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  rest,  it  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  key-note.     Hence  the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  directing  the  pronun- 
ciation is,  To  sound  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
things  they  signify.  In  pronouncing  words  signifying  what  is  ele- 
vated, the  voice  ought  to  be  raised  above  its  ordinary  tone;  and 
words  signifying  dejection  of  mind,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low 
note.  To  imitate  a  stem  and  impetuous  passion,  the  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  rough  and  load ;  a  sweet  and  kindly  passion,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  a  soft  and  melodious  tone  of  voice. 
In  Dryden's  ode  of  Alexander* 8  FeoLst^  the  line  FaVn^  ff^Vn^  faTnj 
foTn,  represents  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  fa^ling  voice  by  every  one  of  taste,  without  instruc- 
tion. In  general,  words  that  make  the  greatest  figure  ought  to  be 
marked  with  a  peculiar  emphasis.  Another  circumstance  contributes 
to  the  resemblance  between  sense  and  sound,  which  is  slow  or  quick 
pronunciation  :  for  though  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables 
with  relation  to  each  other,  be  in  prose  ascertained  in  some  measure, 
and  in  verse  accurately ;  yet,  taking  a  whole  line  or  period  together, 
it  may  be  pronounced  slow  or  fast  A  period,  accordingly,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  slow  when  it  expresses  what  is  solemn  or  deliberate ; 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick  when  it  expresses  what  is  brisk, 
lively,  or  impetuous. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beauties  of  language 
but  what  arise  from  words  taken  in  their  proper  sense.  Beauties 
that  d^)end  on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power  of  words,  are 
reserved  to  be  treated  chapter  xx. 

[It  seems  desirable  here  to  introduce  some  fine  thoughts  ismd  il- 
lustrations from  Hazlitt,  upon  topics  treated  in  this  chapter. — JSId, 

456.  Poetry,  in  its  matter  and  form,  is  natural  imagery  or  feeling 
combined  with  passion  and  fancy.  In  its  mode  of  conveyance  it 
combines  the  ordinary  use  of  laoguage  with  musical  expression. 
There  is  a  question  of  long  standing — ^in  what  the  essence  of  poetry 
consists ;  or  what  it  is  that  determines  why  one  set  of  ideas  should 
be  expressed  in  prose,  another  in  verse.  Milton  has  told  us  his  idea 
of  poetry  in  a  single  hne : 

Thonghts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers. 

As  there  are  certain  sounds  that  excite  certain  movements,  and 
the  song  and  dance  go  together,  so  there  are,  no  doubt,  ceitain 
thoughts  that  lead  to  certain  tones  of  voice,  or  modulations  of  sound, 
and  change  "the  words  of  Mercury  into  the  songs  of  Apollo." 
There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  adaptation  of  the  movement  of 

455.  Coincidefice  of  climax  of  sound  and  of  sense  in  a  passage. — Effect  of  anticlimax.— 
Pronanciation ;  distingnished  from  singing.  General  rule  for  pronunciation.  lUastrationSi 
How  it  contribat3B  to  a  resemblance  between  sound  and  sense. 
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Bound  and  rhythm  to  the  subject,  in  Spenser's  description  of  the 
Satyrs  accompanying  Una  to  the  cave  of  Sylvanus : 

So  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise, 

And  walketh  forth  without  snspect  of  crime. 
Thev,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 

Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  the  dancing  round, 
Shouting  and  singing  all  a  shepherd^s  rhyme ; 

And  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground. 
Do  worship  her  as  aueen  with  olive  garland  crownM. 

And  all  the  way  tneir  merry  pipes  the^  sound, 
That  all  the  wooas  and  doubled  echoes  ring : 

And  with  their  homed,  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring : 

So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring, 
Who  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  out. 

Fhery  Queen^  b.  1.  b.  vi. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  either  musical  or  natural  in  the 
ordinary  construction  of  language.  It  is  a  thing  altogether  arbitrary 
and  conventional.  Neither  in  Uie  sounds  themselves,  which  are  the 
voluntary  signs  of  certain  ideas,  nor  in  their  grammatical  arrange- 
ments in  common  speech,  is  there  any  principle  of  natural  imitation 
or  correspondence  to  the  individual  ideas,  or  to  the  tone  of  feeling 
with  which  they  are  conveyed  to  others.  .  The  jerks,  the  breaks,  the 
inequalities,  and  harshnesses  of  prose,  are  fatal  to  the  flow  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  as  a  jolting  road  or  stumbling  horse  disturbs  the 
reverie  of  an  absent  man.  But  poetry  makes  these  odds  all  even. 
It  is  the  music  of  language  answering  to  the  muMc  of  the  mind ; 
untying,  as  it  were,  "  the  secret  soul  of  harmony."  Wherever  any 
object  takes  such  a  hold  of  the  mind,  by  whicn  it  seeks  to  prolong 
and  repeat  the  emotion,  to  bring  all  other  objects  into  accord  with 
it,  and  to  give  the  same  movement  of  harmony,  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous, or  gradually  varied  according  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sounds 
that  express  it — this  is  poetry.  There  is  a  deep  connection  between 
music  and  deep-rooted  passion.  In  ordinary  speech  we  arrive  at  a 
certain  harmony  by  the  modulations  of  the  voice:  in  poetry  the* 
same  thing  is  done  systematically  by  a  regular  collocation  of  syl- 
lables.— Lect.  i.] 


SECTION  lY. 

Versification, 

457.  The  music  of  verse,  though  handled  by  every  grammanan, 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  been  honored  with.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject intimately  connected  with  human  nature;  and  to  explain  it 
thoroughly,  several  nice  and  delicate  feelings  must  be  employed. 
But  before  entering  upon  it^  we  must  see  what  verse  is,  or,  in  other 

45C  Poetry  in  iti  matter  uid  form.  In  Its  mode  of  oonyeyanoe.— Miltot  's  'doa  of  poctiy 
— The  ordinary  oonfrtruoUon  of  language.    Illustration  of  poetry. 
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words,  by  what  mark  it  is  distinguished  from  pro^e ;  a  point  not  so 
easy  as  may  at  first  be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  that  the  constnio- 
tion  of  vei*se  is  governed  by  precise  rules;  whereas  prose  is  more 
loose,  and  scarce  subjected  to  any  rules.  But  are  the  many  who 
have  no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make  the  distinction  ?  and  even 
with  respect  to  the  learned,  must  they  apply  the  rule  before  they 
can  with  certainty  pronounce  wliether  the  composition  be  prose  or 
verse  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained ;  and  theretbre  instead  of 
rules,  the  ear  must  be  appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.  But  by 
what  mark  does  the  ear  distinguish  verse  from  prose  ?  The  proper 
and  satisfactory  answer  is,  That  these  make  different  impressions 
upon  every  one  who  hath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  step  in 
our  inquiry. 

["  Poetjy,"  remarks  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  addresses  itself  to  the 
same  £Eiculties  and  the  same  dispositions  as  painting,  though  by  dif- 
ferent means.  The  object  of  both  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  the 
natural  propensities  and  inclinations  of  the  mind.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  poetry  depends  on  the  license  it  assumes  of  deviating  tcoia 
actual  nature,  in  order  to  gratify  natural  propensities  by  other  means, 
which  are  found  by  experience  full  as  capable  of  affording  such 
gratification.  It  sets  out  with  a  language  in  the  highest  degree 
artificial,  a  construction  of  measured  words,  such  as  never  is,  and 
never  was,  used  by  man.  Let  this  measure  be  what  it  may,  whether 
hexameter  or  any  other  metre  used  in  Latin  or  Greek — or  rhyme, 
or  blank  verse,  varied  with  pauses  and  accents,  in  modem  languages, 
— they  are  all  equally  removed  from  nature,  and  equally  a  violation 
of  common  speech.  When  this  artificial  mode  has  been  established 
as  the  vehicle  of  sentiment,  there  is  another  principle  in  the  human 
mind  to  which  the  work  must  be  referred,  which  still  renders  it 
more  artificial,  carries  it  still  fui-ther  from  common  nature,  and  de- 
viates only  to  render  it  more  perfect  That  principle  is  the  sense  of 
eongruity,  coherence,  and  consistency,  which  is  a  real  existing  prin- 
ciple in  man,  and  it  must  be  gratified.  Therefore,  having  once 
adopted  a  style  and  a  measure  not  found  in  common  discourse,  it  is 
required  that  the  sentiments  also  should  be  in  the  same  proportion 
elevated  above  conmion  nature,  from  the  necessity  of  there  being  an 
agreement  of  the  parts  among  themselves,  that  one  uniform  whole 
may  be  produced. 

To  correspond,  therefore,  with  this  general  system  of  deviation 
from  nature,  the  manner  in  which  poetiy  is  offered  to  the  ear,  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  recited,  should  le  as  far  removed  from  the  tone 
of  conversation,  as  the  words  of  which  that  poetry  is  composed,  Arc 
—  Works,  vol.  ii.  Discourse  xiii.] 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verse  and  prose  make  upon  the 


457.  Terse,  as  dlstingaished  from  prose.  The  car  dlscrlmlnatos.— Benarks  of  Sir  Josfaxit 
Eeynolds.— How  a  musical  impression  is  f  rodaced  by  IftDguage.  The  names  giyen  to  a 
period  producing  such  impression. 


^ 
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eai  different  impressions,  nothing  remains  but  to  explain  this  di^ 
ference,  and  to  assign  its  cause.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid  an 
observation  made  above  upon  the  sound  of  words,  that  they  are 
more  agreeable  io  the  ear  when  composed  of  long  and  short  syl- 
lables, than  when  all  the  syllables  are  of  the  same  sort :  a  continued 
sound  in  the  same  tone,  makes  not  a  musical  impression :  the  same 
note  successively  renewed  by  intervals  is  more  agreeable,  but  still 
makes  not  a  musical  impression.  To  produce  that  impression,  va- 
riety is  necessary  as  well  as  number :  the  successive  sounds  or  syl- 
lables must  be  some  of  them  long,  some  of  them  short ;  and  if  also 
high  and  low,  the  music  is  the  more  perfect  The  musical  impres- 
sion made  by  a  period  consisting  of  long  and  short  syllables  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  is  what  the  Greeks  call  rhythmus^  the  Latins  nu- 
merus,  and  we  inelody  or  mecLSure,  Cicero  justly  observes,  that  in 
one  continued  sound  there  is  no  melody :  *'  Numerus  in  continua- 
tione  nullus  est" 

458.  It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  depend  on  long 
and  short  syllables  combined  in  a  sentence,  may  be  found  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  verse ;  considering  especially,  that  in  both,  particular 
words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  a  higher  tone  than  the  rest ; 
and  therefore  that  verse  cannot  be  distinguished  from  prose  by 
melody  merely.  The  observation  is  just;  and  it  follows  that  the 
distinction  between  them,  since  it  depends  not  singly  on  melody, 
must  arise  from  the  difference  of  the  melody,  which  is  precisely  the 
case ;  though  that  difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  explained 
in  words ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  verse  is  more  musical  than 
prose,  and  its  melody  more  perfect  The  difference  between  verse 
and  prose  resembles  the  difference  in  music,  properly  so  called,  be- 
tween the  song  and  the  recitative ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  the 
less  complete,  that  these  differences,  like  the  shades  of  colors,  ap- 
proximate sometimes  so  nearly  as  scarce  to  be  discernible :  the 
melody  of  a  recitative  approaches  sometimes  to  that  of  a  song; 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  degenerates  sometimes  to  that  of  a  reci- 
tative. Nothing  is  more  distinguishable  from  prose,  than  the  bulk 
of  Virgil's  Hexameters :  many  of  those  composed  by  Horace  are 
very  little  removed  from  prose :  Sapphic  vei'se  has  a  very  sensible 
melody :  that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extremely  faint* 

This  more  perfect  melody  of  articulate  sounds,  is  what  distinguish- 
eth  verse  from  prose.  Verse  is  subjected  to  certain  inflexible  laws ; 
the  number  anil  variety  of  the  component  syllables  being  ascertained, 

*  Musio,  properly  bo  called,  is  analyzed  into  melody  and  harmony.  A  bqo- 
Mssion  of  6oand8  so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear  constitutes  melody :  harmony 
uises  from  co-existing  sounds.  VerbC  therefore  can  only  reach  melody,  aiid 
not  harmony. 

45&  Terse  not  to  be  distingaished  from  prose  by  the  melody  alone;  bnt  from  the  differ* 
once  of  the  melody.  Compared  to  song  and  recitative.  Yente,  subjected  to  certain  Uwa^ 
Verse  requires  pooullar  get  Ins.  The  use  and  office  d  prose.  Note  ou  Washington  Irving^ 
proso. 
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and  in  some  measure  the  order  of  succession.  Such  restraint  makea 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  compose  in  vei'se  ;  a  difficulty  that  is  not 
to  be  surmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Useful  lessons  con- 
veyed to  us  in  verse,  are  agreeable  by  the  union  of  music  with  in- 
sti'uction :  but  are  we  for  that  reason  to  reject  knowledge  oflfered  in 
a  plainer  dress  ?  That  would  be  ridiculous ;  for  knowledge  is  of 
intrinsic  merit,  independent  of  the  means  of  acquisition ;  and  there 
are  many,  not  less  capable  than  willing  to  instruct  us,  who  have  no 
genius  for  verse.  Hence  tlie  use  of  prose ;  which,  for  the  reason 
now  given,  is  not  confined  to  precise  rules.  There  belongs  to  it  a 
certain  melody  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  writer ;  but  for  succeeding  in  it,  practice  is  necessary  more 
than  genius.  Nor  do  we  rigidly  insist  for  melodious  prose :  pro- 
vided the  work  convey  instruction,  its  chief  end,  we  are  little  so- 
licitous about  its  dress.* 

459.  Having  ascertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  subject,  I 
proceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  These  would  be  end- 
less, were  verse  of  all  different  kinds  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 
I  propose  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  Latin  or  Greek  Hex- 
ameter, and  to  French  and  English  Heroic  vei'se;  which  perhaps 
may  carry  me  &rther  than  the  reader  will  choose  to  follow.  The 
observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make,  will  at  any  rate  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  specimen ;  and  these,  with  proper  variations,  may  easily 
be  transferred  to  the  composition  of  otlier  sorts  of  verse. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulai's,  it  must  be  premised  in  general,  th^t 

*  [ProM  and  Poetry :  A  writer  in  the  N.  A.  Review^  speaking  of  the  style  of 
Washington  Irving,  remarks  that  "its  attraction  lies  in  the  charm  of  finished 
elegance,  which  it  never  loses.  The  most  harmonious  and  poetical  words  are 
carefully  selected.  Every  period  is  measured  and  harmonized  with  nice  pre- 
cision. The  length  of  the  sentences  is  iudidously  varied ;  and  the  tout  ensemble 
produces  on  the  ear  an  effect  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  finest 
versification.  Indeed  such  prose,  while  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  sub- 
stantially poetry,  does  not  appear  to  us,  when  viewed  merely  as  a  form  of  lan- 
guage, to  differ  essentially  from  verse.  The  distinction  between  verse  and 
prose  evidently  does  not  lie  in  rhyme^  taking  the  word  in  its  modem  sense,  or 
in  any  particular  species  of  rhythm,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  ancients. 
Rhyme,  nowevor  pleasing  to  accustomed  cars,  is,  we  fear,  but  too  evidently  a 
remnant  of  the  false  taste  of  a  barbarous  age ;  and  of  rhythm  there  are  a  thou- 
sand varieties  in  the  poetry  of  every  cultivated  lanffuage,  which  agree  in  nothing 
but  that  they  are  all  narmonious  arrangements  of  words.  If  then  we  mean  by 
"Jiythm  or  verse  merely  the  form  of  poetry,  and  not  any  particular  measure  or 
4et  of  measures  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  it  seems  to  imply  nothing  but 
Auch  a  disposition  of  words  and  sentences  as  shall  strike  the  ear  with  a  regular 
melodious  flow ;  and  ele^nt  prose,  like  that  of  Mr.  Irving  for  instance,  comes 
clearly  within  the  definition.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  this  delicate  species 
of  rhythm  ought  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  more  artificial  ones. 
The  latter,  which  arer  obvious,  and,  as  it  were,  coarse  methods  of  arrangement, 
are  perhaps  natural  to  the  ruder  periods  of  language,  and  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  poems  intended  for  music ;  but  for  every  other  purpose,  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  perfect  melody  is  that  which  is  most  completely  unfettered,  and 
in  which  the  traces  of  art  are  best  concealed.  There  is  something  more  ex- 
quisitely sweet  in  the  natural  strains  of  the  iBSolian  harp,  as  they  swell  and  fall 
upon  the  ear,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  gentle  breeze,  on  a  fine  moonlight 
evening,  than  in  tho  measured  flow  of  any  artxflcial  music."] 
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to  verse  of  every  kiud,  five  things  are  of  importance.  1st,  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  that  compose  a  verse  line.  2d,  The  different  lengths 
of  syllables,  t.  e.  the  difference  of  time  taken  in  pronouncing.  3d, 
The  arrangement  of  these  syllables  combined  in  words.  4th,  The 
pauses  or  stops  in  pronouncing.  5th,  The  pronouncing  syllables  in 
a  high  or  low  tone.  The  thiee  first  mentioned  are  obviously  essential 
to  verse :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting,  there  cannot  be  that  higher 
degree  of  melody  which  distinguisheth  verse  from  prose.  To  give  a 
just  notion  of  the  fourth,  it  must  be  observed,  that  pauses  are  neces- 
sary for  three  different  purposes :  one  to  separate  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same  period,  according  to  the  sense ;  another,  to  improve 
the  melody  of  verse ;  and  the  last,  to  afford  opportunity  for  drawing 
breath  in  reading.  A  pause  of  the  first  kind  is  variable,  being  long 
or  short,  frequent  or  less  frequent,  as  the  sense  requires.  A  pause  of 
the  second  kind,  being  determined  by  the  melody,  is  in  no  degree 
arbitrary.  The  last  sort  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  depending  on  the 
reader's  command  of  breath.  But  as  one  cannot  read  with  grace, 
unless,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be  taken  of  a  pause  in  the 
sense  or  in  the  melody,  this  pause  ought  never  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  others;  and  for  that  reason  shall  be  laid  aside.  With 
respect  then  to  the  pauses  of  sense  and  of  melody,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  hesitation,  that  their  coincidence  in  vei'se  is  a  capital 
beauty;  but  as  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  a  long  work  especially,  that 
every  line  should  be  so  perfect,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
see  that  the  pause  necessary  for  the  sense  must  often,  in  some  de- 
gi'ee,  be  sacrificed  to  the  verse-pause,  and  the  latter  som<>times  to 
the  former. 

460.  The  pronouncing  syllables  in  a  high  or  low  tone,  contributes 
also  to  melody.  In  reading,  whether  verse  or  prose,  a  certain  tone 
is  assumed,  which  may  be  called  the  key-note  ;  and  in  that  tone  the 
bulk  of  the  words  are  sounded.  Sometimes  to  humor  the  sense,  and 
sometimes  the  melody,  a  particular  syllable  is  sounded  in  a  higher 
tone ;  and  this  is  termed  accenting  a  syllable,  or  gracing  it  with  an 
accent  Opposed  to  the  accent,  is  the  cadence,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  requisites  of  verse,  because  it  is  entirely 
regulated  by  the  sense,  and  hath  no  peculiar  relation  to  vei^se.  The 
cadence  is  a  falling  of  the  voice  below  the  key-note  at  the  close  of 
every  period ;  and  so  little  is  it  essential  to  vei'se,  that  in  correct 
reading  the  final  syllable  of  every  line  is  accented,  that  syllable  only 
excepted  which  closes  the  period,  where  the  sense  requires  a  cadence. 
The  reader  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  experiments ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  recommend  to  him  the  ^pe  of  the  Lock,  which,  in  point 
of  versification,  is  the  most  complete  performance  in  the  English 
language. 

Though  the  five  requisites  above  mentioned  enter  the  composition 

4D0.  Five  Ukings  Important  to  vene  of  every  kind.— Parses  have  three  porpoae^   P 
flf  Benae  and  melody,  when  ooinddent,  are  beautiftU. 
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of  every  species  of  verse,  they  are  however  governed  by  different 
rules,  peculiar  to  each  species.  Upon  quantity  only,  one  general 
observation  may  be  premised,  because  it  is  applicable  to  every 
species  of  vei-se.  That  syllables,  with  respect  to  the  time  taken  in 
pronouncing,  are  long  or  short ;  two  short  syllables  with  respect  to 
time,  being  precisely  equal  to  a  long  one.  These  two  lengths  are 
essential  to  verse  of  all  kinds  ;  and  to  no  verse,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
a  greater  variety  of  time  necessary  in  pronouncing  syllables.  The 
voice  indeed  is  frequently  made  to  rest  longer  than  usuSl*^  upon  a 
word  that  bears  an  important  signification;  but  this  is  done  tc 
humor  the  sense,  and  is  not  necessary  for  melody.  A  thing  not 
more  necessary  for  melody  occurs  with  respect  to  accenting,  similar 
to  that  now  mentioned :  A  word  signifying  any  thing  humble,  low, 
or  dejected,  is  naturally  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse,  pronounced  in 
a  tone  below  the  key-note. 

461.  We  are  now  suflSciently  prepared  for  particulars:  beginning 
with  Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter,  which  are  the  same.  What  I  have 
to  observe  upon  this  species  of  verse,  will  come  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads :  number,  arrangement,  pause,  and  accent ;  for  as  tc 
quantity,  what  is  observed  above  may  suffice. 

Hexameter  lines,  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the  same  length ;  being 
equivalent  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing  twelve  long  syllables  or 
twenty-four  short.  An  Hexameter  line  may  consist  of  seventeen 
syllables ;  and  when  regular  and  not  Spondiac,  it  never  has  fewer 
than  thirteen :  whence  it  follows,  that  where  the  syllables  are  many, 
the  plurality  must  be  short ;  where  few,  the  plurality  must  be  long. 

This  line  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  as  to  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  It  is  however  subjected  to  laws  that  con- 
fine its  variety  within  certain  limits;  and  for  ascertaining  these 
limits,  grammarians  have  invented  a  rule  by  Dactyles  and  Spondees, 
which  they  denominate  feet.  One  at  first  view  is  led  to  think,  that 
these  feet  are  also  intended  to  regulate  the  pronunciation,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case ;  for  were  one  to  pronounce  according  to 
these  feet,  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  line  would  be  destroyed,  or 
at  best  b^  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  when  properlj  pronouD^. 
These  feet '  must  be  confined  to  regulate  the  arrangement,  for  they 
serve  no  other  purpose.  They  are  withal  so  artificial  and  complex, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  substitute  in  their  stead  other  rules  more 
simple  and  of  more  easy  application :  for  example,  the  following. 
1st,  The  line  must  always  commence  with  a  long  syllable,  and  close 
with  two  long  preceded  by  two  short.  2d,  More  than  two  short  can 
never  be  found  together,  nor  fewer  than  two.  And  3d,  Two  long 
syllables  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  short,  cannot  also  be 
followed  by  two  short.    These  few  rules  fulfil  all  the  conditions  oi 

MO.  The  tuues  of  pronuuciatloiL— Aooent— CAdenoo.— Qoantitf.— When  a  low  ton*  it 
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Ml  Hexameter  line,  with  relation  to  order  or  arran^meni  To  these 
greater  relish,  as  it  regulates  more  affirmatively  the  constniction  of 
every  part  That  I  may  put  this  rule  into  words  with  perspicuity, 
I  take  a  hint  from  the  twelve  long  syllables  that  compose  an  Hex- 
ameter line,  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts  or  poitions,  being 
each  of  them  one  long  syllable  or  two  short.  A  portion  being  thus, 
defined,  I  proceed  to  tlie  rule.  The  1st,  dd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  ll£,  and 
12th  portions,  must  each  of  them  be  one  long  syllable ;  the  10th 
must  always  be  two  short  syllables ;  the  2d,  4th,  fth,  and  8th,  may 
either  be  one  long  or  two  short  Or  to  express  the  thing  still  more 
curtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  portions  may  be  one  long  syllable 
or  two  short;  the  10th  must  be  two  short  syllables;  all  the  rest 
must  consist  each  of  one  long  syllable.  This  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions of  an  Hexameter  line,  and  comprehends  all  the  'V>mbinations 
of  Dactyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

462.  Next  in  order  comes  the  pause.  At  the  end  of  every  Hex- 
ameter line,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  complete  close,  or  full 
pause ;  the  cause  of  which  follows.  The  two  long  syllables  pre- 
ceded by  two  short,  which  always  close  an  Hexameter  line,  are  a 
fine  preparation  for  a  pause :  for  long  syllables,  or  syllables  pro- 
nounced slow,  resembling  a  slow  and  languid  motion,  tending  to  rest 
naturally  incUne  the  mind  to  rest,  or  to  pause ;  and  to  this  inclina 
lion  the  two  preceding  shoit  syllables  contribute,  which,  by  contrast, 
make  the  slow  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Besides  this  complete  close  or  full  pause  at  the  end,  others 
are  also  requisite  for  the  sake  of  melody,  of  which  I  discover  two 
clearly,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more.  The  longest  and  most 
remarkable,  succeeds  the  5th  portion ;  the  other,  which  being  shorter 
and  more  faint,  may  be  called  the  semi-patisey  succeeds  the  8th  por- 
tion. So  striking  is  the  pause  first  mentioned,  as  to  be  distinguished 
even  by  the  rudest  ear:  the  monkish  rhymes  are  evidently  built 
apon  it;  in  which  by  an  invariable  rule,  the  final  word  always 
chimes  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  said  pause. 

The  difference  of  time  in  the  pause  and  semi-pause,  occanons 
another  difference  no  less  remarkable,  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a 
word  by  a  semi-pause,  but  never  by  a  pause,  the  bad  effect  of  which 
is  sensibly  felt  in  the  following  examples : 


Again: 
Again: 


Effusus  labor,  atlqne  immitis  mpta  l^^ranni 
ObservanB  nido  imlplomes  detrazit ;  at  ilia 
Lorioam  qnam  l>e|moleo  detraxerat  ipse 


46L  LMig*.h  of  Hexameter  Uimb;  number  of  syllableB.— Dactyles  and  Bpondeea.— Mon 
i!mpl»  rnki  of  arrangement 
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« 

The  dividiDg  a  word  by  a  semi-pause  has  not  the  same  bad  effect : 


Again: 
Again: 


Jamqae  pedem  referens  |  casus  e|vaserat  omnes. 
Qaalis  popalea  {  moerens  Philo[mela  sab  umbra 
Lndere  que  vellem  |  calamo  pcr|misit  agresti. 


lines,  however,  where  words  are  left  entire,  without  being  divided 
even  by  a  semi-pause,  run  by  that  means  much  the  more  sweetly : 

Neo  gemere  aerea  |  cessabit  |  turtur  ab  ulmo. 
Again: 

Again : 


Quadrnpedante  putrem  |  sonitu  quatit  |  upgula  campum. 
Eurydicen  toto  |  referebant  |  flumine  ripse. 


The  reason  of  these  observations  will  be  evident  upon  the  slightest 
reflection.  Between  things  so  intimately  connected  in  reading 
aloud,  as  are  sense  and  sound,  every  degree  of  discord  is  unpleasant : 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  the  musical 
pauses  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  those  of  sense ;  which  is 
requisite,  more  especially,  with  respect  to  the  pause,  a  deviation 
from  the  rule  being  less  remarkable  in  a  semi-pause.  Considering 
the  matter  as  to  melody  solely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  pauses 
be  at  the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle ;  but  when  we  carry  the 
sense  along,  it  is  disagreeable  to  find  a  word  split  into  two  by  a 
pause,  as  if  there  were  really  two  words  :  and  though  the  disagreea- 
bleness  here  be  coinnected  with  the  sense  only,  it  is  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition of  perceptions  transferred  to  the  sound  ;  by  which  means  we 
conceive  a  line  to  be  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  when  in  reality 
it  is  only  so  to  ihe  understanding.   (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5.) 

463.  To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  pause  after  the  fifth  portion  ttoe 
is  one  exception,  and  no  more :  If  the  syllable  succe^ing  the  5th 
portion  be  short,  the  pause  is  sometimes  postponed  to  it 


Again: 
Again: 


Pupillis  quos  dura  |  premit  custodia  matrum 

In  terras  oppressa  |  gravi  sub  religione 

Et  quorum  pare  magna  |  fui ;  quis  talia  fkndo 


This  contributes  to  diversify  the  melody ;  and  where  the  words  ar« 
smooth  and  liquid,  is  not  ungraceful ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Formosam  resonare  |  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas 
Again : 

Agricolas,  quibus  ipsa  I'procul  discordibus  armis 

4621  Pause;  complete  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Two  other  pauses.— The  dividing  of  a 
word  hy  a  pause  or  semi-pause.  Better  not  to  divide  a  word. — ^Sn}e  for  musical  vauf  e& 
The  reason  for  it.  
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If  this  p^use,  placed  as  aforesaid  after  the  short  ^yllable^  happen 
also  to  divide  a  word,  the  melody  by  these  circumstances  is  totally 
annihilated.  Witness  the  following  line  of  Ennius,  which  is  jJain 
prose: 

RomsB  moenia  terru|it  impiger  |  Hannibal  armis 

nitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  an 
Uexameter  line  and  its  dijOferent  pauses,  have  been  considered  with 
respect  to  melody  ;  but  to  have  a  just  notion  of  Hexameter  verse, 
these  particulars  must  also  be  considered  with  respect  to  sense.  There 
is  not  perhaps  in  any  other  sort  of  verse,  such  latitude  in  the  long 
and  short  syllables ;  a  circumstance  that  contributes  greatly  to  that 
richness  of  melody  which  is  remarkable  in  Hexameter  verse,  and 
which  made  Aristotle  pronounce  that  an  epic  poem  in  any  other 
verse  would  not  succeed.  (Poet  cap.  25.)  One  defect,  however, 
must  not  be  dissembled,  that  the  same  means  whi/!h  contribute  to 
the  richness  of  the  melody,  render  it  less  fit  than  several  other  sorts 
for  a  narrative  poem.  There  cannot  be  a  more  artful  contrivance, 
as  above  observed,  than  to  close  an  Hexameter  line  with  two  long 
syllables  preceded  by  two  short;  but  unhappily  this  constnictioD 
proves  a  great  embanussment  to  the  sense.  Virgil,  the  chief  of  poets 
for  versification,  is  forced  often  to  end  a  line  without  any  close  in  the 
sense,  and  as  often  to  close  the  sense  during  the  running  of  a  line ; 
though  a  close  in  the  mdody  during  the  movement  of  the  thought, 
or  a  close  in  the  thought  during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  can- 
not be  agreeable. 

464.  The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  no  less  essential  than 
the  other  circumstances  above  handled.  By  a  good  ear  it  will  be 
discerned  that  in  every  hue  there  is  one  syllable  distinguishable 
irom  the  rest  by  a  capital  accent :  that  syllable,  being  the  7  th  por- 
tion, is  invariably  long. 

Nee  bene  promeritis  |  capitdr  neo  |  tangitur  inu 


Non  sibi  sed  to^'^  |  geniti&m  se  |  credere  mnndo. 


Again* 

Again: 

Qaalis  spelunoa  |  8ubit6  comimota  colamba. 

In  these  examples  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word ;  which  is  favorable  to  the  melody  in  the  following  respect, 
that  the  pause,  which  for  the  sake  of  reading  distinctly  must  follow 
every  word,  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the  accent  And  for  that 
reason,  a  line  thus  accented  has  a  more  spirited  air  than  when  the 
accent  is  placed  on  any  other  syllable.  Compare  the  foregoing  lines 
with  the  following. : 

Alba  nequo  Assyrio  |  fuofttnr  |  lana  veneno. 

Again: 

Panditnr  interea  |  domas  6mn!pc  Itentis  Olympi. 

■  I ■ 

MGw  Ezcoptioii  to  mic  glvca  for  iwwj  alter  the  fifth  iioiUva 
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Again : 

Olli  sedato  |  respdndlt  |  corde  Latinns. 

In  lines  where  the  pause  comes  after  the  short  syllable  succeeding 
the  fifth  portion,  the  accent  is  displaced  and  rendered  less  sensible  : 
it  seems  to  split  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the  5th  portion, 
and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  usual  place ;  as  in 

Nnda  gena  noddque  {  niniia  col|lecta  flaentes 

Again  ! 

Formosam  ransondre  {  doc^s  Amar|yllida  sylvaa 

Besides  this  capital  accent,  slighter  accents  are  laid  upon  other 
portions ;  particularly  upon  the  4th,  unless  where  it  consists  of  two 
«hort  syllables ;  upon  the  9th,  which  is  always  a  long  syllable ;  and 
apon  the  11th,  where  the  line  concludes  with  a  monosyllable.  Such 
conclusion,  by  the  by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
to  be  indulged,  unless  where  it  is  expressive  of  the  sense.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  marked  with  all  the  accents : 

Lndere  qusB  v^Uem  calanid  permtsit  agresti. 

^^in : 

Et  darsB  qu6rcas  sud&bant  r6scida  mella. 

A.gain : 

Parturiunt  mdntcs,  nafic^tur  rtdicolAa  mus. 

465.  Reflecting  upon  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse,  we  find 
that  order  or  arrangement  doth  not  constitute  the  whole  of  it ;  for 
when  we  compare  difierent  lines,  equally  regular  as  to  the  succession 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  the  melody  is  found  in  very  different  de- 

frees  of  perfection ;  which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  particular  com- 
ination  of  Dactyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  Jong  and  short  syllables, 
because  we  find  lines  where  Dactyles  prevail,  and  lines  where 
Spondees  prevail,  equally  melodious.  Of  the  former  take  the  fol- 
lowing instance : 

^neadum  genetrlx  hominum  divumque  volaptaa. 
Of  the  latter : 

MoUi  paulatim  flavescct  campus  arista. 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than  the  two  following 
lines,  which,  however,  as  to  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, are  constructed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Bpond.    Dud.       Spond.  Spond.   DmU    Spood. 

Ad  talos  Btola  dimissa  et  circumdata  palla. — Bar, 

Bpond.         DmU  Bpond.    Spond.       ^et.        Spood. 

Plaoatnmque  nitet  diffaso  latnine  ood\xim,-^Luer, 

In  the  former,  the  pause  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  which  is  a 
great  blemish,  and  the  accent  is  disturbed  by  a  hai'sh  elision  of  the 

— ^"^i^— ^■^^■■^«  I        ■■■         ■  ■       ■   ■     ■  ■^■         ■       .•;■■-  ■-— ■-  ■  .  .  -  ■■  ■■■        ■   I-  ■■    ■    I    ■■■■■■  ■    ^— —— ^^^ 

46i.  The  capital  accent    The  tlighter  aocantk 
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Towel  a  upon  the  particle  et  In  the  latter,  the  pauses  and  the  ao- 
oent  are  all  of  them  distinct  and  full :  there  is  no  elision  ;  and  the 
ivords  are  moi'e  liquid  and  sounding.  In  these  particulars  consists 
{he  beauty  of  an  Hexameter  line  with  respect  to  melody :  and  by 
neglecting  these,  many  lines  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
are  less  agreeable  than  plain  prose  ;  for  they  ai*e  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  in  perfection.  To  draw  melody  from  these  lines,  they 
must  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the  sense :  it  must  not  be 
regarded  that  words  are  divided  by  pauses,  nor  that  harsh  elisions 
are  multiplied.  To  add  to  tlie  account,  prosaic  low-sounding  words 
are  introduced ;  and,  which  is  still  worse,  accents  are  laid  on  theoL 
Of  such  &ulty  lines  take  the  following  instances : 

Candida  rectaque  Rit,  maud  a  hactenus  ait  neqno  longa. 
Jupiter  exdamat  aiinul  atque  audirit ;  at  in  se 
Custodes,  lectica,  oiniflones,  parasit» 
Optimns,  est  modulator,  nt  Alfenua  Vafer  omni 
Nunc  iilud  tantum  qu»ram,  meritone  tibi  ait. 

460.  Next  iu  order  comes  English  Heroic  verse,  which  shall  be 
examined  under  the  whole  five  heads,  of  number,  quantity,  arrange- 
ment, pause,  and  accent  This  verse  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  named 
rhyme  or  metrCy  and  one  blank  verse.  In  the  former  the  lines  are 
connected  two  and  two  by  similarity  of  sound  in  the  final  syllables ; 
and  two  lines  so  connected  are  termed  a  couplet :  similarity  of  sound 
being  avoided  in  the  latter,  couplets  are  banished.  These  two  sorts 
must  be  handled  separately,  because  there  are  many  peculiarities  in 
each.  Begiiming  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  first  article  shall  be 
discussed  in  a  few  words.  Every  line  consists  of  ten  syllables,  five 
short  and  five  lon^ ;  from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  both 
of  them  rare.  The  first  is  where  each  line  of  a  couplet  is  made 
eleven  syllables,  by  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end : 

There  heroes*  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vasea. 
And  beaus'  in  SDuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect?    Why,  take  it; 
Vm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it. 

This  license  is  sufferable  in  a  single  couplet ;  but  if  firequent  would 

give  disgust 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  second  Ime  of  a  couplet,  which 

is  sometimes  stretched  out  to  twelve  syllables,  termed  an  Alexanr 

drine  line : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  sonfir) 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  employed  to  close  a  period  with  a  cer- 
tain pomp  and  solemnity,  where  the  subject  makes  that  tone  proper. 

465t.  Order  or  arrangement,  not  the  whole  of  melody. 

4M.  English  heroic  yem ;  two  kinds.— Rhyme  and  blank  yerse  distlugnished.    Bhyma; 
aumber  of  syllables    Two  «  xosptiir  s. 
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46*7.  With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  second 
time,  that  the  quantities  employed  in  verse  are  but  two,  the  one 
double  bi  the  other ;  that  every  syllable  is  reducible  to  one  or  other 
of  these  standards ;  and  that  a  syllable  of  the  larger  quantity  \k 
termed  lon^,  and  of  the  lesser  quantity  short  It  belongs  more  to 
the  present  article  to  examine  what  peculiaiities  there  may  be  in  the 
English  language  as  to  long  and  short  syllables.  Every  language 
has  syllables  that  may  be  pronounced  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  but 
the  English  above  all  abounds  in  syllables  of  that  kind :  in  words 
of  three  or  more  syllables,  the  quantity  for  the  most  part  is  invaria- 
ble :  the  exceptions  are  more  frequent  in  dissyllables ;  but  as  to 
monosyllables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be  pronounced 
either  long  or  short ;  nor  is  the  ear  hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered 
familiar  by  custom.  This  shows  that  the  melody  of  English  verse 
must  depend  less  upon  quantity  than  upon  other  circumstances :  in 
which  it  dijQfers  widely  from  Latin  verse,  where  every  syllable  having 
but  one  sound,  strikes  the  ear  uniformly  with  its  accustomed  im- 
pression ;  and  a  reader  must  be  delighted  to  find  a  number  of  such 
syllables  disposed  so  artfully  as  to  be  highly  melodious.  Syllables 
variable  in  quantity  cannot  possess  this  power ;  for  though  custom 
may  render  familiar  both  a  long  and  a  short  pronunciation  of  the 
samo  word,  yet  the  mind,  wavering  between  the  Wo  sounds,  can- 
not be  so  much  affected  as  where  every  syllable  has  one  fixed 
sound.  What  I  have  further  to  say  upon  quantity,  will  come  more 
properly  under  the  following  head  or  arrangement. 

468.  And  with  respect  to  arrangement^  which  may  be  brought 
within  a  nan*ow  compass,-  the  English  Heroic  line  is  commonly 
Iambic,  the  first  syllable  short,  the  second  long,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately through  the  whole  line.  One  exception  there  is,  pretty  fre- 
quent, of  lines  commencing  with  a  Trochseus,  i,  e^  a  long  and  a  short 
syllable ;  but  this  aflects  not  the  order  of  the  following  syllables, 
which  go  on  alternately  as  usual,  one  short  and  one  long.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet  affords  an  example  of  each  kind  : 

Some  In  thS  fields  of  purest  ethSr  play, 
and  bask  and  whitdn  In  thS  blaze  of  day. 

• 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  in  English  verse,  that  it  excludes  the 
bulk  of  polysyllables,  which  are  the  most  sounding  words  in  our 
language ;  for  very  few  of  them  have  such  alternation  of  long  and 
short  syllables  as  to  correspond  to  either  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned. English  verse  accordingly  is  almost  totally  reduced  to 
dissyllables  and  monosyllables :  magnanimity^  is  a  sounding  word 
totally  excluded  :  impetuosity  is  still  a  finer  word,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  sound  and  sense  ;  and  yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it, 
as  well  as  upon  nurabeiless  words  of  the  same  kind.     Polysyllables 

4OT.  Quantity.— P€:3nliaritk'«  as  to  the  pronunclatton  of  long  and  short  syllable. — Melody 
of  Engliab  verse  not  dependent  on  quantity.    Differs  ttom  Latin  verse  herein. 
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composed  of  syllables  long  and  short  alternately,  make  a  good 
figure  in  verse :  for  example,  observance^  opponent,  ostensive,  pin- 
dartc^  productive,  prolific^  and  such  others  of  three  syllables.  Imi- 
tation, impetfection,  misdemeanor,  mitigation,  moderation,  observator, 
ornamental,  regulator,  and  others  similar,  of  jfour  syllables,  beginning 
with  two  short  syllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourth  short,  may 
find  a  place  in  a  line  conmiencing  with  a  Trochseus.  I  know  not 
if  there  be  any  of  five  syllables.  One  I  know  of  six,  viz^  misin- 
terpretation: but  woixls  so  composed  are  not  frequent  in  our 
language. 

469.  One  would  not  imagine,  without  trial,  how  uncouth  talse 
quantity  appears  in  verse ;  not  less  than  a  provincial  tone  or  idiom. 
The  article  the  is  one  of  the  few  monosyllables  that  is  invariably 
short :  observe  how  harsh  it  makes  a  line  where  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced long : 

Thla  nymph  to  tb6  d^atruction  df  m&nklud. 
Again, 

Th^  idvSnt*rSas  biron  thd  bright  looks  Sdmlred. 

Let  it  be  pronounced  short,  and  it  reduces  the  melody  almost  to 
nothing :  better  so  however  than  false  quantity.  In  the  following 
examples  we  perceive  the  same  defect : 

Aiid  old  impertinence  |  expel  by  new 

With  varying  vanities  \  from  every  part 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  |  his  slaves  detains 

New  stratagems  |  the  radiant  look  to  gain 

Her  eyes  half  languishing  |  half  drowned  in  tears 

Boar'd  from  the  handkerchief  |  that  caused  his  pun 

Passions  like  elements  \  though  born  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melody  conspicuous  in  Fjigliah  verse,  arisen 
chiefly  from  the  pauses  and  accents ;  which  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  is  commonly  thought  There  is  a  degree  of  intiicacy  in 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  it  will  be  difficiut  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  it ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  pause,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  accent,  ofiers  itself 
first  to  our  examination ;  and  fix>m  a  very  short  trial,  the  following 
&cts  will  be  verified.  1st,  A  line  admits  but  one  capital  pause. 
2d,  In  difierent  lines,  we  find  this  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable, 
after  tlie  fifth,  after  the  sixth,  and  after  the  seventh.  These  four 
places  of  the  pause  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  dividing  English 
Heroic  lines  into  four  kinds;  and  I  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  that 
unless  he  attend  to  this  distinction,  he  cannot  have  any  just  notion 
of  the  richness  ancl  variety  of  English  versification.  Each  kind  or 
order  hath  a  melody  peculiar  to  itself,  readily  distinguishable  by  a 


468.  Arrangement;  eommonly  lamUc.    One  exception.— An  imperfection  i^  Kngliah 
T«no  with  respect  to  polysyllables. 
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good  ear ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  to  make  the  cause  of  th» 
peculiarity  sufficiently  evident.  It  must  dq  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  pause  cannot  be  made  indiflferently  at  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  ;  it  is  the  sense  that  regulates  the  pause,  as  will  he 
seen  afterwards ;  and  consequently,  it  is  the  sense  that  determines 
of  what  order  every  line  must  be :  there  can  be  but  one  capital 
musical  pause  in  a  fine  ;  and  that  pause  ought  to  coincide,  if  possi- 
ble, with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  in  order  that  the  sound  may  accord 
with  the  sense. 

What  is  said  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  each  sort  or 
order.    And  first  of  the  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable : 

Back  through  the  paths  \  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Again, 

Profuse  of  bliss  |  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

After  the  6  th : 

So  when  an  angel  I  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  I  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

After  the  6th : 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  |  from  soul  to  soul. 
Again, 

Then  from  his  closing  eyes  I  thy  form  shall  part. 
After  the  7th : 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  \  where  to  rage. 
Again, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  murmur  still. 

470.  Besides  the  capital  pause  now  mentioned,  inferior  pauses 
will  be  discovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  these  there  are  commonly  two 
in  each  line  :  one  before  the  capital  pause,  and  one  after  it  The 
former  comes  invariably  after  the  first  long  syllable,  whether  the  line 
begin  with  a  long  syllable  or  a  short.  The  other  in  its  variety  imi- 
tates the  capital  pause  :  in  some  lines  it  comes  after  the  6th  syllable, 
in  some  after  the  7th,  and  in  some  after  the  8th.  Of  these  semi- 
pauses  take  the  following  examples : 

1st  and  8th : 

Led  I  through  a  sad  |  variety  |  of  woe. 
1st  and  7th : 

Still  I  on  thy  breast  \  enamored  |  let  me  lie. 

2d  and  8th : 

From  storms  I  a  shelter  |  and  from  heat  |  a  shade. 
2d  and  6th  : 

Let  wealth  I  let  honor  |  wait  |  the  wedded  dame. 

469  False  qnantity  unconih. — ^Variety  of  melody  owing  to  pauses  and  accents.— How 
many  capital  pauses  in  a  line? — Places  of  that  paase? — How  many  kinds  of  English  herole 
lines  ? — Wha ;  regulates  tlie  place  of  the  parse  ?    Examples. 


: 
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id  and  7th : 

Above  I  all  pain  |  all  passion  |  and  al  pride. 

Even  from  these  few  examples  it  appears,  that  the  place  of  the 
last  semi-pause,  like  tliat  of  the  full  pause,  is  directed  in  a  good 
measure  by  the  sense.  Its  proper  place  with  respect  to  the  melody 
is  after  the  eighth  syllable,  so  as  to  finish  the  line  with  an  Iambus 
distinctly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long  syllable  after  a  short,  is  a 
preparation  for  rest :  sometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  some- 
times aft^r  the  7th  syllable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pause  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  intimately  connected ;  and  so  far 
melody  is  justly  sacrificed  to  sense. 

In  discoursing  of  Hexameter  verse,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
That  a  full  pause  ought  never  to  divide  a  word :  such  license  devi- 
ates too  far  n-om  the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  the  pauses 
of  sense  and  of  melody.  The  same  rule  must  obtain  in  an  English 
line ;  and  we  shall  support  reason  by  experiments : 

A  noble  super|flaity  it  craves 
Abhor,  a  perpe|tuity  should  stand 

Are  these  lines  distinguishable  from  prose  ?     Scarcely,  I  think. 

The  same  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  semi-pause,  wluch,  being  short 
and  fiiint,  is  not  sensibly  disagreeable  when  it  divides  a  word : 

Relentjless  walls  \  who»e  darksome  round  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  Ihjmelneals  sing 

In  the:$e  |  deep  solitudes  J  and  aw|ful  colls. 

• 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  melody  here  suffers  in 
some  degree  :  a  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  without  any  rest  be- 
tween its  component  syllables :  a  semi-pause  that  bends  to  this  rule, 
is  scarce  perceived. 

471.  The  capital  pause  is  so  essential  to  the  melody,  that  one 
cannot  be  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  its  place,  in  order  to  have  it  clear 
and  distinct  It  cannot  be  in  better  company  than  with  a  pause  in 
the  sense ;  and  if  the  sense  require  but  a  comma  after  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  syllable,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  musical  pause. 
But  to  make  such  coincidence  essential,  would  cramp  versification 
too  much ;  and  we  have  experience  for  our  authority,  that  there  may 
be  a  pause  in  the  melody  where  the  sense  requires  none.  We  must 
not  however  imagine,  that  a  musical  pause  may  come  after  any 
word  indifferently :  some  words,  like  syllables  of  the  same  word,  are 
80  intimately  connected,  as  not  to  bear  a  separation  even  by  a  pause. 
The  separating,  for  example,  a  substantive  from  its  article,  would  be 
harsh  and  unpleasant:  witness  the  following  line,  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  with  a  pause  as  marked, 

If  Delia  smile,  the  |  flowers  begin  to  spring ; 

470l  Inferior  paoMai  their  aomber.— Bale  in  regard  to  a  AiU  pauee.    Exampleii 
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But  ought  to  bo  pronounced  in  the  following  manner : 

If  Delia  smile,  \  the  flowers  begin  to  epriog. 

If  then  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifference  where  to  make  the  pause, 
there  ought  to  be  rules  for  deteimining  what  jvords  may  be  separa- 
ted by  a  pause,  and  what  are  incapable  of  separation.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  these  rules ;  not  chiefly  for  their  utility,  but  in 
order  to  unfold  some  latent  piinciples,  that  tend  to  regulate  our  taste 
even  where  we  are  scarce  sensible  of  them ;  and  to  that  end,  the 
method  that  appears  the  most  promising,  is  to  run  over  the  verbal 
relations,  beginning  with  the  most  intimate.  The  first  that  presents 
itself  is  that  of  adjective  and  substantive,  being  tlie  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  quality,  the  most  intimate  of  all ;  and  with  respect  to  such 
intimate  companions,  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  bear  to  be 
separated  by  a  pause.  What  occurs  is,  that  a  quality  cannot  exist 
independent  of  a  subject ;  nor  are  they  separate  even  in  imagination, 
because  they  make  parts  of  the  same  idea :  and  for  that  reason,  with 
rei^pect  to  melody  as  well  as  sense,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  bestow 
upon  the  adjective  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  by  interjecting  a 
pause  between  it  and  its  substantive.  I  cannot,  therefore,  approve 
the  following  lines,  nor  any  of  the  sort ;  for  to  my  taste  they  are 
harsh  and  unpleasant : 

Of  thousand  bright  |  mhabitants  of  air 

The  sprites  of  fiery  ]  termagants  inflame 

The  rest,  his  many-color'd  I  robe  concealed 

The  same,  his  ancient  |  personage  to  deck 

Eveir  here,  where  frozen  |  Chastity  retires 

I  sit,  with  sad  I  civility,  I  read 

fiack  to  my  native  ||  moderation  glide 

Or  shall  we  evVy  I  decency  confound 

Time  was,  a  sober  \  Englishman  would  knock 

And  place,  on  good  |  security,  his  gold 

Taste,  that  eternal  |  wanderer,  which  flies 

But  ere  the  tenth  |  revolving  day  was  ran 

First  let  the  just  |  equivalent  be  paid 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-born  |  myrmidons ;  but  her© 

Haste  to  the  fierce  |  Achilles'  tent,  he  cries 

All  but  the  ever-wakeful  |  eyes  of  Jove 

Your  own  resistless  |  eloquence  employ. 

Considering  this  matter  superficially,  one  might  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  it  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  adjective  go  first,  which  is  the 
natural  order,  or  the  substantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the  laws  of 
mversion.  But  we  soon  discover  this  to  be  a  mistake :  color,  for 
example,  cannot  be  conceived  independent  of  the  surface  colored ; 
but  a  ti'ee  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain  spot,  as  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  spreading  its  extended  branches  all  around, 
without  ever  thinking  of  its  color.  In  a  word,  a  subject  may  b« 
eonsidered  with  some  of  its  qualities  iadependent  of  others :  though 
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we  cannot  forni  an  image  of  any  single  quality  independent  of  the 
subject.  Thus,  then,  though  an  adjective  named  first  be  inseparable 
from  the  substantive,  the  proposition  does  not  reciprocate :  an  image 
can  be  formed  of  the  substantive  independent  of  the  adjective ;  and 
for  that  reason,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  pause,  where  the  sub- 
stantive takes  the  lead : 

For  thee  the  fates  |  severely  kind  ordaia 

And  oorsod  with  hearts  |  anknowiog  how  to  yield. 

472.  The  verb  and  adverb  are  precisely  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  substantive  and  adjective.  An  adverb  which  modifies  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb,  is  not  separable  from  the  verb  even  in 
imagination ;  and  therefore  I  must  also  give  up  the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  mach  |  becomes  you  to  foiget 
^Tis  one  Ching  madly  |  to  disperse  my  store. 

But  an  action  may  be  conceived  with  some  of  its  modifications, 
leaving  out  others ;  precisely  as  a  subject  may  be  conceived  with 
some  of  its  qualities,  leaving  out  others :  and  therefore,  when  by  in- 
version the  verb  is  first  introduced,  it  has  no  bad  effect  to  interject 
a  pause  between  it  and  the  adverb  that  follows.  This  may  be  done 
at  the  close  of  a  line,  where  the  pause  is  at  least  as  full  as  that  is 
which  divides  the  line : 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  prince  advanoiug  drew 
Nigh  to  the  loage,  &c. 

473.  The  agent  and  its  action  come  next,  expressed  in  grammar 
by  the  active  substantive  and  its  verb.  Between  these,  placed  in 
their  natural  order,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjecting  a  pause :  an 
active  being  is  not  always  in  motion ;  and  therefore  it  is  easily  sep- 
arable in  idea  from  its  action :  when  in  a  sentence  the  substantive 
takes  the  lead,  we  know  not  that  action  is  to  follow ;  and  as  rest 
must  precede  tiie  commencement  of  motion,  this  interval  is  a  proper 
opportunity  for  a  pause. 

But  when  by  inversion  the  verb  is  placed  first,  is  it  lawful  to  sep- 
arate it  by  a  pause  from  the  active  substantive  ?  I  answer,  No ;  be- 
cause an  action  is  not  an  idea  separable  from  the  agent,  more  than 
a  quality  from  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs.  Two  lines  of  the 
first  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  appeared  to  me  exceptionable, 
upon  account  of  the  pause  thus  inteijected  between  the  verb  and  the 
consequent  substantive ;  and  I  have  now  discovered  a  reason  to  sup- 
port* my  taste: 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awAxl  cells, 

Where  heavenly  pensive  |  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever  mnsing  |  Melancholy  reigns. 


4T1.  Choice  of  place  for  the  capital  pauae.  Examples*— Rules  Ibr  determining  what 
words  may  or  may  not  be  separatea  by  a  pause.— Question  reqwctlDg  a4jeetive  ana  sob- 
Btantive  in  their  natural  or  inverted  onler. 

4T8.  Respecting  a  panse  between  verb  and  adverb. 
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The  point  of  the  greatest  delicacy  regards  the  active  verb  and  the 
passive  substantive  placed  in  their  natural  order.  The  best  poets 
scruple  not  to  separate  by  a  pause  an  active  verb  from  the  thin^ 
upon  which  it  is  exerted.  Such  pauses  in  a  long  work  may  bia  in- 
dulged ;  but  taken  singly,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable ;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  following  examples : 

The  peer  now  spreads  1  the  glitt'ring  forsex  wide 

As  ever  sullied  |  the  fair  face  of  light 

Bepair^d  to  search  \  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothing,  to  make  {  Philosophy  thy  friend 

Should  chance  to  make  |  the  well-dressM  rabble  stare 

Or  cross  to  plunder  ]  provinces,  the  main 

These  madmen  ever  hurt  ( the  church  or  state 

How  shall  we  fill  \  a  library  with  wit 

What  better  teach  [  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Sure,  I  if  spare  |  the  minister,  no  rules 
Of  honor  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  passive  substantive  is  by  inversion 
first  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  inteijecting  a  pause  between  it 
and  the  verb,  more  than  when  tbe  active  substantive  is  fii-st  named. 
The  same  reason  holds  in  both,  that  though  a  verb  cannot  be  sep- 
arated in  idea  from  the  substantive  which  governs  it,  and  scarcely 
from  the  substantive  it  governs,  yet  a  substantive  may  always  be 
conceived  independent  of  the  verb :  when  the  passive  substantive  is 
introduced  before  the  verb,  we  know  not  that  an  action  is  to  be 
exerted  upon  it ;  therefore  we  may  rest  till  the  action  commenc  es. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  the  following  examples : 

Shrines  I  where  their  vigils  |  pale-eyed  virgins  keep 
Soon  as  thy  letters  |  trembling  I  unclose 
No  happier  task  |  these  faded  eyes  pursue. 

474.  What  is  said  about  the  pause,  leads  to  a  general  observation, 
That  the  natural  order  of  placing  the  active  substantive  and  its 
verb,  is  more  friendly  to  a  pause  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in 
all  the  other  connections,  inversion  affords  a  far  belter  opportunity 
for  a  pause.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  blank  verse  over 
rhyme ;  its  privilege  of  inversion  giving  it  a  much  greater  choice  of 
pauses  than  can  be  had  in  the  natural  order  of  arrangement 

We  now  proceed  to  the  slighter  connections,  which  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  one  general  article.  Words  connected  by  conjunctions'and 
prepositions  admit  freely  a  pause  between  them,  which  will  be  dear 
from  the  following  instances : 

Assume  what  sexes  |  and  what  shape  they  ploa£e 
The  light  militia  \  of  the  lower  sky 

47a  Panso  between  the  agent  and  its  action.    W':  en  the  verb  is  placed  first— The  active 
verb  and  its  objective  tabstiuitive. 
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Connecting  particles  were  invented  to  unite  in  a  period  two  sub- 
stantives, signifying  things  occasionally  united  in  the  thought,  but 
which  have  no  natural  union :  and  between  two  things  not  only 
separable  in  idea,  but  really  distinct,  the  mind,  for  the  sake  of  mel- 
ody, cheerfully  admits  by  a  pause  a  momentary  disjunction  of  their 
occasional  union. 

475.  One  capital  branch  of  the  subject  is  still  upon  hand,  to 
which  I  am  dii'ected  by  what  is  just  now  said.  It  concerns  those 
pai-ts  of  speech  which  singly  represent  no  idea,  and  which  become 
not  significant  till  they  be  jomed  to  other  words.  I  mean  conjunc 
tions,  prepositions,  articles,  and  such  like  accessories,  passing  under 
the  name  of  particles.  Upon  these  the  question  occurs.  Whether 
they  can  be  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  words  that  make  them 
significant  ?  whether,  for  example,  in  the  following  lines,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  accessory  preposition  from  the  principal  substantive  be 
according  to  rule  ? 

The  goddess  with  |  a,  discontented  air 

And  heightenM  by  |  the  diamond^s  circling  rays 

When  victinQB  at  |  yon  altar^s  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  I  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  ensign  of  |  the  delegates  of  Jove 

To  ages  o^er  |  his  native  realm  he  reignM 

While  angels  with  |  their  silver  wings  o^ershade. 

Or  the  separation  of  the  conjunction  from  the  word  that  is  connected 
by  it  with  the  antecedent  word : 

Talthybias  and  |  Eurybates  the  good. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  foregoing  i^easoning 
upon  objects  naturally  connected,  is  not  applicable  to  words  which 
of  themselves  are  mere  ciphers;  we  must  tJierefore  have  recourse 
to  some  other  principle  by  solving  the  present  question.  These  par- 
ticles out  of  ueir  place  are  totally  insignificant :  to  give  them  a 
meaning,  they  must  be  joined  to  certain  words ;  and  the  necessity 
of  this  junction,  together  with  custom,  forms  an  artificial  connection 
that  has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind :  it  cannot  bear  even  a 
momentary  separation,  which  destroys  the  sense,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  contradictory  to  practice.  Another  circumstance  tends  still 
more  to  make  tlus  separation  disagreeable  in  lines  of  the  first  and 
third  order,  that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  explained  after- 
wards in  treating  of  the  accent 

476.  Hitherto  upon  that  pause  only  which  divides  the  line.  We 
proceed  to  the  pause  that  concludes  the  line ;' and  the  question  is, 
Whether  the  same  rules  be  applicable  to  both  ?    This  must  be  an- 

474  Advantage  of  blank  vene  over  rhym«  as  to  pauses.— Words  «onneoted  by  ooi\}iiiio> 
tiODs  and  prepositions. 

475.  Particles;  wbetber  separable  by  a  paoso  flrom  the  words  that  make  them  s]^ 
liflcaat 
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swercd  by  making  a  distinctioD.  In  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  the 
concluding  pause  differs  little,  if  at  all,  tiom  the  pause  that  divides 
the  line ;  and  for  that  reason  the  iiiles  are  applicable  to  both  equally. 
The  concluding  pause  of  the  couplet  is  in  a  different  condition  ;  it 
resembles  greatly  the  concluding  pause  in  an  Hexameter  line.  Both 
of  them,  indeed,  are  so  remarkable  that  they  never  can  be  graceful, 
unless  where  they  accompany  a  pause  in  the  sense.  HencQ  it 
bllows  that  a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finished  with  some 
'lose  in  the  sense ;  if  not  a  point,  at  least  a  comma.  The  truth  is, 
*>iat  this  rule  is  seldom  transgressed.  In  Pope's  works,  I  find  very 
!!i!W  deviations  from  the  rule.     Take  the  following  instances : 


An6tuer : 


Nothing  is  foreign :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 
Connects  each  being 

To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow'rs, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs 
A  brighter  wash 


4)  7.  I  add,  with  respect  to  pauses  in  general,  that  supposing  the 
connection  to  be  so  slender  as  to  admit  a  pause,  it  follows  not  that 
A  pause  may  in  every  such  case  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule 
to  which  every  other  ought  to  bend.  That  the  sense  must  never  be 
wounded  or  obscured  by  the  music ;  and  upon  that  account  I  con- 
demn the  following  lines : 

Ulysses,  first  \  in  public  cares,  she  found 

And, 

Who  rising,  high  J  th'  imperial  sceptre  raised. 

With  respect  to  inversion,  it  appears,  both  from  reason  and  ex- 
periments, that  many  words  which  cannot  bear  a  separation  in  their 
natural  grder,  admit  a  pause  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  when  two  words  or  two  members  of  a  sentence,  in  their  natural 
order,  can  be  separated  by  a  pause,  such  separation  can  never  be 
amiss  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period,  which  deviates 
from  the  natural  train  of  ideas,  requires  to  be  marked  in  some 
measure  even  by  pauses  in  the  sense,  that  the  parts  may  be  distinctly 
known.     Take  the  following  examples : 

As  with  cold  lips  1 1  kissM  the  sacred  veil 
With  other  beauties  |  charm  my  partial  eyes 
Fall  in  my  view  |  set  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  these  |  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled 
Back  to  th'  assembly  roll  |  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  |  the  Grecian  host  I  blame. 


478.  The  panse  that  oonclndcs  the  line.— Distinction  to  be  luado  in  the  first  and  Moond 
lines  of  a  coaplet.    How  a  couplet  should  be  finished. 

477.  One  rule  respecting  pauses  in  general.— Remarlu  &8  to  words  In  the  inverted  ofdA 
—What  an  inverted  period  requirefi 
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Tlie  same  where  the  separation  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  Una 
of  the  couplet : 

For  spirits*,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Ad^ume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

The  pause  is  tolerable  even  at  the  close  of  the  couplet,  for  the 
reason  just  now  suggested,  that  inverted  members  require  some 
slight  paase  in  the  sense  : 

^Twns  where  the  plane-tree  spreads  its  shades  aroand : 
The  altars  heaved ;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shot. 

478.  Abstracting  at  present  from  the  peculiarity  of  melody  arising 
from  the  ditferent  pauses,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  in  general, 
that  they  introduce  into  our  verse  no  slight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  same  pause,  are  exti'emely 
iitiguing ;  which  is  remarkable  in  French  versification.  This  im- 
perfection wiU  be  discerned  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the  shortest  suc- 
cession, and  becoifies  intolerable  in  a  long  poem.  Pope  excels  in 
the  variety  of  his  melody ;  which,  if  ditierent  kinds  can  be  com- 
pared, is  indeed  no  less  perfect  than  that  of  Virgil. 

From  what  is  last  said,  there  ought  to  be  one  exception.  Uni- 
formity in  the  members  of  a  thought  demands  equal  uniformity  in 
the  verbal  members  which  express  that  thought  When  therefore 
resembling  objects  or  things  are  expressed  in  a  plurality  of  verse- 
lines,  these  lines  in  their  structure  ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  possible ; 
and  the  pauses  in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  have  the  same 
place.    Take  the  following  examples  : 


Again: 


By  foreign  hands  |  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed  ; 
By  foreign  hands  j  thy  decent  limbs  composed ; 
By  foreign  hands  |  thy  humble  grave  adornM. 

Bright  as  the  sun  |  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  the  sun,  |  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature  : 

Warms  in  the  sun  |  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars  |  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  throufirh  all  life  |  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided  |  operates  unspent. 

4?  9.  Pauses  will  detain  us  longer  than  was  foreseen :  for  the 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted.  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  English 
Heroic  verse  admits  no  more  but  four  capital  pauses ;  and  that  the 
capital  pause  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  sense  to  be  after  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  or  the  seventh  syllable.  That  this  doc- 
tiine  holds  true  as  fer  as  melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  testified 

478.  AdvantuffM  to  versa  of  the  different  pauses.— Fault  of  French  versiflcatlon. — lo 
what  Pope  and  Virgil  esoeL->nidforioity  in  the  members  of  a  thought  requires  what  I 
Examples, 
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by  every  good  ear.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit,  that  this  rule  may 
be  varied  where  the  sense  or  expression  requires  a  variation,  and 
that  so  far  the  melody  may  justly  be  sacrificed.  Examples  ac- 
cordingly are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  especially,  of  the  capita] 
pause  being  after  the  firet,  the  second,  or  the  third  syllable.  And 
that  this  license  may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it  adds  vigor 
to  the  expression,  will  be  clear  from  the  following  example.  Pope, 
in  his  translation  of  Homer,  describes  a  rock  broke  off  from  a  moun- 
tain, and  hurling  to  the  plain,  in  the  following  words : 

From  steep  to  Bteep  the  rolling  rain  bounds ; 
At  every  sliock  the  cracUing  wood  resoands ; 
Still  gnthering  force,  it  smokes ;  and  nrged  amain, 
'Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetaoas  to  the  plain : 
There  8tops.  I  So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he  proved, 
Besistless  when  he  raged ;  and  when  he  stopped,  unmoved. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  musical  pause  is  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  syllable  ;  but  it  enlivens  the  expression  by  its  coin- 
cidence with  that  of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second  syllable :  the 
stopping  shoit  of  the  usual  pause  in  the  melody,  aids  the  impression 
that  is  made  by  the  description  of  the  stone's  stopping  short ;  and 
what  is  lost  to  the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the  description.  Milton  makes  a 
happy  use  of  this  license  :  witness  the  following  examples  from  his 
Paradise  Lost : 


-Thus  with  the  year 


Seasons  return,  bat  not  to  me  returns 

Day  \  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 
Sole  1  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

And  Qver  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  1  but  delayM  to  strike. 

-And  wild  uproar 


Stood  ruled  |  stood  vast  infinitude  confined. 
-And  hardening  in  his  strength 


Glories  |  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathM  for  Eve 
Down  droppM  |  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Of  unessential  night,  receives  him  next, 
Wide  gaping  |  and  with  utter  loss  of  being, 
Threatens  him,  &c. 


^For  now  the  thoufjht 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him  |  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes,  Ae, 

If  we  consider  the  foregoing  passages  with  respect  to  melody 
singly,  the  pauses  are  undoubtedly  out  of  their  proper  place ;  but 

■  ■  -^^^^""     '     '■  ^^^^^^^^— ■^^^^^^-^— ^"^^-^i^M-^a^— ^■■■■■^-^fc^"^— ^■-^^— Mi— ^i^«^ii^**i«^^*ft-^«^ifc-«^«i^»«fci^M**««^M^i^™^— ^^-^^ta-a-Hfc 

4T9.  Rale  for  location  of  paoses  may  be  varied  when  the  seoBe  or  expression  reqairM 
▼aiiati<M>u    £zamplc& 
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being  united  with  those  of  the  sense,  they  enforce  the  expression, 
and  enliven  it  greatly ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  observed, 
the  beauty  of  expression  is  communicated  to  the  sound,  which  by  a 
natural  deception,  makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  perfect  than 
if  the  musical  pauses  were  regular. 

480.  To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general  observations 
must  be  premised.  The  first  is,  That  accents  have  a  double  effect : 
they  contribute  to  the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  spirit :  they 
contribute  no  less  to  the  sense,  by  distinguishing  important  words 
from  others.*  These  two  effects  never  can  be  separated,  without 
impairing  the  concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  thought 
and  the  melody :  ttn  accent,  for  example,  placed  on  a  low  wcrd,  has 
the  effect  to  burlesque  it,  by  giving  it  an  unnatural  elevation ;  and 
the  jkujury  thus  done  to  the  sense  does  not  rest  there,  for  it  seems 
also  to  injure  the  melody.  Let  us  only  reflect  what  a  ridiculous 
figure  a  particle  must  make  with  an  accent  or  emphasis  upon  it, 
particle  that  of  itself  has  no  meaning,  and  that  serves  only,  lik* 
cement,  to  unite  words  significant.  The  other  general  observation 
is.  That  a  word  of  whatever  number  of  syllables,  is  not  accented 
upon  more  than  one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  that  the  object  is  set 
in  its  best  light  by  a  single  accent,  so  as  to  make  more  than  one 
unnecessary  for  the  sense  ;  and  if  another  be  added,  it  must  be  for 
the  sound  merely ;  which  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  foregoing 
rule,  by  separating  a  musical  accent  from  that  which  is  requisite  for 
the  sense. 

481.  Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  observations,  the  doctrine  of 
accenting  English  Heroic  verse  is  extremely  simple.  In  the  first 
place,  accenting  is  confined  to  the  long  syllables ;  for  a  short  sylla- 
ble is  not  capable  of  an  accent  In  the  next  place,  as  the  melody 
is  enriched  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  accents,  every  word  that 
has  a  long  syllable  may  be  accented :  unless  the  sense  interpose, 
which  rejects  the  accenting  a  word  that  makes  no  figure  by  its  sig- 
nification. According  to  Uiis  rule,  a  line  may  admit  five  accents, 
a  case  by  no  means  rare. 

But  supposing  every  long  syllable  to  be  accented,  there  is,  in  ev- 
ery line,  one  accent  that  maJces  a  greater  figure  than  the  rest,  being 
that  which  precedes  the  capital  pause.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds ;  one  that  is  immediately  before  the  pause,  and  one  that  is  di- 
vided from  the  pause  by  a  short  syllable.  The  former  belongs  to 
lines  of  the  first  and  third  order ;  the  latter  to  those  of  the  second 
and  fourth.    Examples  of  the  first  kind : 

Smooth  flow  the  wdve8 1  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled  |  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 


*  An  accent  considered  with  respect  to  sense  is  termed  empTutsii. 

480.  Double  efllMts  of  accent    Should  not  be  Boparated^^The  number  of  aoeented  qrl« 
tables  In  a  word. 
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He  raised  his  azare  w&nd  I  and  thus  began. 
Examples  ot  the  other  kind : 

There  hiy  three  ffftrters  j  half  a  pair  of  gloveS; 
And  all  the  trophies  U  of  his  former  loves. 

Our  humble  province  I  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing  |  though  less  glorious  care. 

And  hew  triumphant  ftrches  l  to  the  ground. 

These  accents  make  different  impressions  on  the  mind,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  following  speculation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may 
be  safely  pronounced  a  capital  defect  in  the  composition  of  verse,  to 
put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent,  in  the  place  where  this  ac- 
cent should  be :  this  bars  the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know^ 
no  fault  more  subvereive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be  not  the  barring  of  a 
pause  altogether.  I  may  add  affirmatively,  that  no  single  circum- 
stance contributes  more  to  the  energy  of  verse,  than  to  put  an  im- 
portant word  where  the  accent  should  be,  a  word  that  merits  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis.  To  show  the  bad  effect  of  excluding  the  capital 
accent,  I  refer  the  reader  to  some  instances  given  above  (page  325), 
where  particles  are  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  capital  words  that 
make  them  significant ;  and  which  particles  ought,  tor  the  sake  of 
melody,  to  be  accented,  were  they  capable  of  an  accent  Add  to 
these  the  following  instances  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism : 

Of  leaving  what  |  is  natural  and  fit  line  448. 

Not  yet  purged  off,  |  of  spleen  and  sour  disdiuned  1.  528. 

No  pardon  vile  |  obscenity  should  find  1.  581. 

When  love  was  all  \  an  easy  monarch's  care  I.  587. 

For  His  but  half  |  a  judge's  task  to  know  1.  662. 

'Tis  not  enough,  I  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  1.  668. 

That  only  makes  |  superior  sense  beloved  1.  678. 

Whose  right  it  is,  |  uncensured,  to  be  dull  1.  590. 

'Tis  best,  sometimes,  I  your  censure  to  restrain.  L  597. 

When  this  fault  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  closes  a  couplet,  it 
■leaves  not  the  slightest  tiace  of  melody : 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies. 

In  a  line  expressive  of  what  is  humble  or  dejected,  it  improves 
the  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  sense  to  exclude  the  capital 
accent.    This,  to  my  taste,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following  Hnes : 

In  th^se  deep  s61itudes  |  and  awful  cells 
The  p6or  inh&bitant  |  behdlds  in  vain. 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  are  not,  like  the  syllables, 
confined  to  a  certain  number :  some  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five, 
and  there  are  lines  that  admit  not  above  one.  This  vanety,  as  we 
have  seen,  depends  entirely  on  the  different  powers  of  the  component 
words :  particles,  even  where  they  are  long  by  position,  cannot  be 
accented ;  and  pc-lysyllables,  whatever  space  they  occupy,  admit  but 
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one  accent  Polysyllables  have  another  defect,  that  they  generally 
exclude  the  full  pause.  It  is  shown  above,  that  few  polysyllables 
can  find  place  in  the  construction  of  English  verse :  and  here  are 
Reasons  for  excluding  them*  could  they  find  place. 

482.  After  what  is  said,  will  it  be  thought  refining  too  much  to 
suggest,  that  the  different  orders  (Art  470)  are  qualified  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  that  a  poet  of  genius  will  naturally  be  led  to 
make  a  choice  accordingly  ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chimeri- 
cal. As  it  appears  to  me,  the  first  order  is  proper  for  a  sentiment 
that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impetuous ;  the  third  oixier  is  proper  for  what 
is  grave,  solemn,  or  lofty ;  the  second  for  what  is  tender,  delicate, 
or  melancholy,  and  in  general  for  all  the  sympathetic  emotions ; 
and  the  last  for  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  when  tempered  with  any 
degree  of  solemnity.  I  do  not  contend,  that  any  one  order  is  fitted 
for  no  other  task  than  that  assigned  it ;  for  at  that  rate,  no  sort  of 
melody  would  be  left  for  accompanying  thoughts  that  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  them.  I  only  venture  to  suggest,  and  I  do  it  with  difii- 
dence,  that  each  of  the  orders  is  peculiariy  adapted  to  certain  sub- 
jects, and  better  qualified  than  the  others  for  expressing  them.  The 
best  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  a  partial  search,  I  shall  confine  my  instances  to  a  single  poem, 
beginning  with  the 

First  order. 

On  ht^r  white  breast,  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore.  « 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Briffht  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  tlie  gazers  strike, 

Adq  like  the  sun,  thev  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  ana  sweetness  void  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face  and  youUl  forget  them  all. — Rape  of  the  Lock, 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  liveliness  of  this  passage,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  an  ear,  that  the  melody 
must  come  in  for  a  share.  The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the  first 
order ;  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  the  author  of  this  poem,  so 
eminent  for  variety  in  his  versification.  Who  can  doubt,  that  he 
has  been  led  b}  delicacy  of  taste  to  employ  the  first  order  prefer- 
ably to  tlie  others  ? 

Second  order. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 

4Sl.  The  doctrine  of  accenting  English  heroic  verse. — ^The  nnmher  of  accents  a  line  may 
wlmJt,  and  on  what  syllables.— The  accent,  thnt  mnkes  the  greatest  figure.  Two  kinds  of 
this  accent  Examples. — A  capital  defect  in  the  composition  of  verso. — What  gives  energy 
lo  verse.— Ited  effect  of  excluding  the  capital  accent  One  exoeptioo.~>AoceDts  allowablo 
in  a  line. 
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Again 


To  Bave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  jrale, 

Nor  let  th^  iinpriflonM  essences  exhule ; 

To  draw  freah  colors*  from  the  vernal  flowers; 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  divp  their  sho'Vf  ers,  Ao, 


Oh,  though tlesB  mortals  I  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  Boon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honors  Bhall  be  snatchM  away, 
And  cursed  forever  this  victorious  day. 

Third  order. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 

We  trust  th^  important  charge,  the  petticoat. 

Again: 

Oh  say  what  stranjerer  cause  jet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 

A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would  not  have  a  good 
effect  in  succession ;  because,  by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  rest,  their 
proper  office  is  to  close  a  period.  The  reader,  therefore,  must  be 
satisfied  with  instances  where  this  order  is  mixed  with  others. 


Again: 
Again : 
Again : 


Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  last. 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  fkee, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  openM,  then  the  case. 


And  this  suggests  another  experiment,  which  is,  to  set  the  differ- 
ent orders  more  directly  in  opposition,  by  giving  examples  where 
they  are  mixed  in  the  same  passage. 

First  and  second  ordei-s. 


Again: 


Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim*rou8  ray,      -^- 
And  opo^d  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Not  youthful  kin^  in  battle  seized  alive,  [ 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive.    ' 
Not  ardent  lovers  robVd  of  all  their  bliss,  X 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss. 
Not  Wrants  fierce  that  unrepentin^  die. 
Not  (!ynthia  when  her  mantua^s  pmn'd  awry, 
£*er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  I  for  thy  ravished  hair. 


First  and  third. 


Again: 


Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air,  -^ 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune  stonns,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound, 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground  gives  Wfty, 
Aod  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  fiash  of  day ! 
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Second  and  third. 

Sunk  in  ThalePtris'  annsi,  the  nymnh  he  fonsd, 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  huir'unoound.  -^ 


Again: 

On  her  lieaved  bosom  hvrng  her  drooping  head^ 
Which  with  a  sigh  she  raised ;  and  thus  she  said. 

Musing  on  the  foregoing  subject,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  all 
this  while  I  have  been  in  a  reverie,  and  whether  the  scene  beforo 
me,  full  of  objects  new  and  singular,  be  not  mere  fairj-land.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it  wholly  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation !  We  cannot  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  we  may  with  assur- 
ance pronounce  that  great  is  the  merit  of  English  Heroic  verse ;  for 
though  uniformity  prevails  in  the  arrangement,  in  the  equality  of 
the  Imes,  and  in  the  resemblance  of  the  final  sounds,  variety  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  pauses  and  in  the  accents,  which  are  diversi- 
fied in  a  surprising  manner.  Of  the  beauty  that  results  from  a  due 
mixtiffe  of  uniformity  and  variety  (see  chapter  ix.),  many  instances 
have  already  occurred,  but  none  more  illustrious  than  English  versi- 
fication ;  however  rude  it  may  be  in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ment, it  is  highly  melodious  by  its  pauses  and  accents,  so  as  already 
to  rival  the  most  perfect  species  Enown  in  Greece  or  Rome ;  and 
it  is  no  disagreeable  prospect  to  find  it  susceptible  of  still  greater 
refinement 

483.  We  proceed  to  blank  verse,  which  has  so  many  circum- 
stances in  common  with  rhyme,  that  its  peculiarities  may  be  brought 
within  a  narrow  compass.  With  respect  to  form,  it  differs  from 
rhyme  in  rejecting  the  jingle  of  similar  sounds,  which  purifies  it 
from  a  childish  pleasure.  But  this  improvement  is  a  tinfle  compared 
with  what  follows.  Our  verse  is  extremely  cramped  by  rhyme ;  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  blank  verse  is,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  imagination  in  its  boldest  fiights.  Rhyme  necessarily 
divides  verse  into  couplets ;  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  musical 
period,  the  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  pauses,  and  the  whole 
summed  up  by  a  full  close  at  the  end :  the  ihelody  begins  anew  with 
tire  next  couplet,  and  in  this  manner  a  composition  in  rhyme  pro- 
ceeds couplet  after  couplet  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  correspondence  and  concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  sound 
and  sense ;  from  which  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  if  a  couplet  be  a 
complete  period  with  regard  to  melody,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  the 
same  with  regard  to  sense.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  support 
such  strictness  of  composition,  licenses  are  indulged,  as  explained 
above ;  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  discretion,  so  as  to  pre- 
lervo  some  degree  of  concord  between  the  sense  and  the  music: 
there  ought  never  to  be  a  fiill  close  in  the  sense,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
couplet ;  and  there  ought  always  to  be  some  pause  in  the  senise  at  the 

488.  To  what  sentimentB  the  varions  orders  of  Eiifrlish  rerse  are  adapted.    Examples.-- 
The  uniformity  and  the  variety  of  Kn|{lUU)  verse.    The  beauty  of  a  dne  iiiUture  of  thi'ttii. 
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end  of  every  couplet :  the  same  period  as  to  sense  may  be  extended 
through  several  couplets ;  but  each  couplet  ought  to  contain  a  dis- 
tinct member,  distinguished  by  a  pause  in  the  sense  as  well  as  in  the 
sound  ;  and  the  whole  ought  to  be  closed  with  a  complete  cadence.* 
Rules  such  as  these,  must  confine  rhyme  within  very  narrow  bounds : 
a  thought  of  any  extent  cannot  be  reduced  within  its  compass :  the 
sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts,  to  make  it  square 
with  the  curtness  of  the  melody ;  and  besides,  shoit  periods  aftbrd 
*  no  latitude  for  inversion. 

484.  I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  stricter  accuracy,  in 
order  to  give  a  just  notion  of  blank  verse,  and  to  show  that  a  slight 
difference  in  form  may  produce  a  great  difference  in  substance. 
Blank  verse  has  the  same  pauses  and  accents  wnth  rhyme,  and  a 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like  what  concludes  the  first  line  of 
a  couplet.  In  a  word,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blank  verse  are  the 
same  that  obtain  with  respect  to  the  first  line  of  a  couplet ;  but  being 
disengaged  fi*om  rhyme,  or  from  couplets,  there  is  access  to  make 
every  line  run  into  another,  precisely  as  to  make  the  first  line  of  a 
couplet  run  into  the  second.  There  must  be  a  musical  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  line ;  but  this  pause  is  so  slight  as  not  to  require  a 
pause  in  the  sense ;  and  accordingly  the  sense  may  be  carried  on  with 
or  without  pauses,  till  a  period  of  the  utmost  extent  be  completed  by 
a  full  close  both  in  the  sense  and  the  sound  :  there  is  no  restraint, 
other  than  that  this  full  close  be  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  and  this  re- 
straint is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  a  coincidence  between  sense 
and  sound,  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  case  ot  a  full  close,  because  it  has  a  striking  effect. 
Hence  the  fitness  of  blank  verse  for  inversion,  and  consequently  the 
lustre  of  its  pauses  and  accents ;  for  which,  as  observed  above,  there 
is  greater  scope  in  inversion  than  when  words  run  in  their  natural 
order. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  nothing  con- 
tributes more  than  inversion  to  the  force  and  elevation  of  language ; 
the  couplets  of  rhyme  confine  inversion  within  narrow  limits ;  nor 
would  the  elevation  of  inversion,  were  there  access  for  it  in  rhyme, 
readily  accord  with  the  humbler  tone  of  that  sort  of  verse.  It  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  the  loftiness  of  Milton's  style  supports  admirably 
the  subhmity  of  his  subject ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  style  arises  chiefly  from  invei'sion.     Shakspeare  deals  little 


*  This  rule  is  quite  neglected  in  French  versification.    Even  Boilcan  makes 
uo  dlflSculty  to  close  one  subject  with  the  first  line  of  a  couj^let,  and  to  begin  a  j 

4iew  subject  with  the  second.    Such  license,  however  sanctified  by  practice,  is  j 

unpleasant  by  the  discordance  between  the  pauses  of  the  sense  and  of  the  | 

melody. 
»  I'll 

488.  How  blank  vorse  differs  from  rbymo,  and  sarpasses  it 

484.  The  rales  of  melody  in  blank  verse.— Fitness  for  inversion.— Miltoii  and  Bhak- 
•IMMre^s  style. 
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in  inversion ;  but  his  blank  vei^  being  a  soit  of  measured  prose,  h 
perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  where  labored  invereion  is  highly 
improper,  because  in  dialogue  it  never  can  be  natural. 

486.  Hitlierto  I  have  considered  that  superior  power  of  expression 
which  verse  acquires  by  laying  aside  rhyme.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  gi-ound  for  preferring  blank  verse :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  less  signal,  and  that  is  a  more  extensive  and  more  com- 
plete melody.  Its  music  is  not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a 
single  couplet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compass,  so  as  in  some  measure 
to  rival  music  properly  so  called.  The  interval  between  its  cadences 
may  be  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  that  means,  its  melody, 
with  respect  both  to  richness  and  variety,  is  superior  far  to  that  of 
rhymie,  and  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameter. 
Of  this  observation  no  person  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Paradise  Lost;  in  which  work  there  are  inde^  many  careless 
lines,  but  at  every  turn  the  richest  nielody  as  well  as  the  sublimest 
sentiments  are  conspicuous.    Take  the  following  specimen : 

Now  Mom  her  rosy  steps  in  tli'  eastern  clinie 

Advancing,  sowM  the  earth  with  orient  peari ; 

When  Adam  waked,  bo  customM,  for  his  sleep 

Was  aSry  light,  from  pnre  digestion  bred 

And  temperate  va]^r8  bland,  wliich  tV  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rilla,  Anrora^s  fkn. 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken^d  Eve, 

With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  unc^uiet  rest ;  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamorM,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  Inreathes. 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispcrM  thus :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 

Heaven^s  last  best  gift^  my  ever-new  delight, 

Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  :  wo  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring    - 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 

How  nature  paints  her  colors,  and  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. — ^Book  V.  1. 1. 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  English  Heroic  rhyme,  the  for- 
mer has  obviously  the  advantage  in  the  following  particulars.  It 
is  greatly  preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it  admits  in 
placing  the  long  and  short  syllables.  Secondly,  the  length  of  an 
Hexameter  line  hath  a  majestic  air :  out's,  by  its  shortness,  is  indeeil 
more  brisk  and  lively,  but  mucii  less  fitted  for  the  sublime.  And, 
thirdly,  the  long  high-sounding  words  that  Hexameter  admits,  add 
greatly  to  its  majesty.  To  compensate  these  advantages,  English 
rhyme  possesses  agreatar  number  and  greater  variety  both  of  pauses^ 
and  of  accents.  Tnese  two  sorts  of  verse  stand  indeed  pretty  much 
in  opposition  :  in  Hexameter,  great  variety  of  arrangement,  none  in 
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the  pauses  nor  accents;   in  English  rhyme,  great  variety  in  the 
pauses  and  accents,  very  little  in  the  arrangement. 

486.  In  blank  verse  are  united,  in  a  good  measure,  the  several 
properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and  English  rhyme ;  and  it  possesses 
besides  many  signal  properties  of  its  own.     It  is  not  confined,  like 
Hexameter,  by  a  full  close  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  nor,  like  rhyme, 
by  a  full  close  at  the  end  of  every  couplet     Its  construction,  which 
admits  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  still  greater  ma  - 
jesty  than  arises  from  the  length  of  an  Hexameter  line.     By  th^ 
same  means  it  admits  inversion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Hexameter ;  for  these  suffer  some  confinement  by  the  regular  closes 
at  the  end  of  every  line.     In  its  music  it  is  illustrious  above  all :  the 
melody  of  Hexameter  verse  is  circumscribed  to  a  line ;  and  df  Eng- 
lish rhyme  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of  blank  verse  is  under  no  con- 
finement, but  enjoys  the  utmost  privilege  of  which  melody  of  verse 
is  susceptible,  which  is  to  run  hand  in  hand  with  the  sense.     In  a 
word,  blank  verse  is  superior  to  Hexameter  in  many  articles,  and 
inferior  to  it  in  none,  save  in  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  in  the 
use  of  long  words. 

487.  In  French  Heroic  verse,  there  are  found,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  defects  of  Latin  Hexameter  and  the  English  rhyme,  without  the 
beauties  of  either :  subjected  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  to  the 
full  close  at  the  end  of  eveiy  couplet,  it  is  also  extremely  fatiguing 
by  uniformity  in  its  pauses  and  accents :  the  line  invatiably  is  divi- 
ded by  the  pause  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  accent  is  invariably 
placed  before  the  pause : 

« 

Jenne  et  vaillant  h^ros  \  dont  la  haute  sagfesse 
N^est  point  la  fruit  tardtf  |  d^une  lente  vieillesse. 

Here  every  circumstance  contributes  to  a  tiresome  uniformity:  a 
constant  return  of  the  same  pause  and  of  the  same  accent,  as  well  as 
an  equal  division  of  every  line ;  which  fetigue  the  ear  without  inter- 
mission or  change.  I  cannot  set  this  matter  in  a  better  light,  than 
by  presenting  to  the  reader  a  French  translation  of  the  following 
passage  of  Milton : 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad. 
In  naked  majesty,  scemM  lords  of  all, 
And  worthy  seemM ;  for  in  their  looks  divine, 
The  iniaj^e  of  their  fi^lorious  Maker,  shone 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemM ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
Ue  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

)    48S.  The  melody  of  blank  verse  more  extensive  and  complete  than  that  of  rhyin*. 
Example. 

486.  Latin  Hexameter  compared  with  English  heroic  rhyme     compared  with  blank 
yvrsc.    Peculiar  advantages  or  tho  latter 
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Were  the  pauses  of  the  sense  and  sound  in  this  passage  but  a  little 
better  assorted,  nothing  in  verse  could  be  more  melodious.  In  gen- 
eral, the  great  defect  in  Milton's  versification,  in  other  respects  ad- 
mirable, is  the  ivant  of  coincidence  between  the  pauses  of  the  sense 
and  sound. 

The  translation  is  in  the  following  words : 

Ges  lieux  d^icieax,  oe  paradis  oharmant, 

Ke^oit  de  deux  objotH  son  plus  bed  ornement; 

Leur  Dort  migestueuz,  et  leur  d^marobe  altiere, 

Semble  leur  mtSriter  sur  la  nature  enti^ 

Ge  droiAe  oommander  que  Dieu  leur  a  doiin^, 

Sur  leur  au^uste  front  de  gloire  couronn^. 

Bu  Bouverain  du  ciel  brille  la  ressemblanoe ; 

Dans  leurs  simplea  resards  delate  Pinnooenoe, 

L'adorable  oandeur,  mmable  v^rit^ 

La  raisonj  la  sagesse,  et  la  sev^rit^, 

Qu'adoncit  la  prudence,  et  oet  air  de  droiture 

Du  visage  des  rois  respectable  parnre. 

Ges  deux  ol^ets  divins  n^ont  pas  les  monies  traits, 

lis  paraissent  formes,  quoique  tous  deux  parfaits ; 

L*un  pour  la  majesty,  la  force,  et  la  noblesse ; 

L'autre  pour  la  douceur,  la  grftce,  et  la  tendresse ; 

Celui-ci  pour  Dieu  seul,  Pautre  pour  rhomme  encor. 

Here  the  sense  is  fiiirly  translated,  the  words  are  of  equal  power, 
and  yet  how  inferior  the  melody ! 

488.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Hexameter 
verse  into  the  living  languages,  but  without  success.  The  English 
language,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  susceptible  of  this  melody : 
and  my  reasons  are  these.  First,  the  polysyllables  in  Latin  and 
Greek  are  finely  diversified  by  long  and  short  syllables,  a  circum- 
stance that  qualifies  them  for  Uie  melody  of  Hexameter  verse :  ours 
are  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that  service,  because  they  superabound 
in  short  syllables.  Secondly,  the  bulk  of  our  monosyllables  are  ar- 
bitrary with  regard  to  length,  which  is  an  unlucky  circumstance  in 
Hexameter :  for  although  custom,  as  observed  above,  n^y  render 
&miliar  a  long  or  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  yet  the 
mind  wavering  between  the  two  sounds,  cannot  be  so  much  affected 
with  either,  as  with  a  word  that  hath  always  the  same  sound ;  and 
for  that  reason,  arbitrary  sounds  are  ill  fitted  for  a  melody  which  is 
chiefly  supported  by  quantity.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Hexameter,  in- 
variable sounds  direct  and  ascertain  the  melody.  English  Hexam- 
eter would  be  destitute  of  melody,  unless  by  artftd  pronunciation ; 
because  of  necessity  the  bulk  of  its  sounds  must  be  arbitrary.  The 
pronunciation  is  easy  in  a  simple  movement  of  alternate  long  and 
short  syllables ;  but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpleasant  in  the  di- 
versified movement  of  Hexameter  verse. 

489.  Rhyme  makes  so  great  a  figuro  in  modem  poetry  as  to 
deserve  a  solemn  trial.    I  have  for  that  reason  reserved  it  to  be  ex- 

4BT.  Dofbets  oTFreneh  heroic  rene.— Deftot  tn  Ifilton^  veniflostioii. 
488.  Attempts  to  introduce  Hexemeior  Terse  into  the  living  langnagea.    The  Bnglish 
iM^age  onsuited  to  It. 
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unined  with  deliberation ;  in  order  to  discover,  if  I  can,  its  pecniUai 
beauties,  and  its  degree  of  merit  The  first  view  <^  this  subject  leads 
naturallj  to  the  foUowiog  reflection :  ^  That  rhyme  having  no  rela- 
tion to  sentiment)  nor  any  effect  upon  the  ear  other  than  a  mere  jin- 
gle, ought  to  be  banished  all  compositions  of  any  dignity,  as  afford- 
ing but  a  trifling  and  childish  pleasure."  It  will  also  be  obs^red, 
""  That  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  some  measure  a  ludicrous  effect ; 
witness  the  double  rhymes  of  Sudibras,  which  contribute  no  small 
share  to  its  drollery :  that  in  a  serious  work  this  ludicrous  effect 
would  be  equally  remarkable,  were  it  not  oDIcured  by  the  prevailing 
gravity  of  liie  subject :  that  having  however  a  constant  tendency  to 
give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  composition,  more  than  ordinary  fire  is 
requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  against  such  an 
undermining  antagonist." 

These  arguments  are  specious,  and  have,  undoubtedly,  some  weight. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  in  modem 
tongues  rhyme  has  become  universal  among  men  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  it  cannot  have  such  a  currency  without  some  foun- 
dation in  human  nature.  In  &ct,  it  has  been  successfuUy  employed 
by  poets  of  genius,  in  their  serious  and  grave  compositions,  as  well 
as  in  those  which  are  more  light  and  airy.  Here  in  wei^ng  au- 
thority against  argument,  the  scales  seem  to  be  upon  a  level ;  and 
therefore,  to  come  at  any  thing  decisive,  we  must  pierce  a  little 
deeper. 

Music  has  great  power  over  the  soul;  and. may  succes^nlly  be 
employed  to  inflame  or  soothe  passions,  if  not  actually  to  raise  Uiem. 
A  single  sound,  however  sweet,  is  not  music ;  but  a  single  sound  re- 
peated after  intervals,  may  have  the  effect  to  rouse  attention,  tead  to 
keep  the  hearer  awake :  and  a  variety  of  similar  sounds,  succeeding 
each  other  after  regular  int^*vals,  must  have  a  still  stronger  e&eaU 
This  consideration  is  aj^licable  to  rhyme,  which  connects  two  verse- 
lines  by  making  them  dose  with  two  words  similar  in  sound.  And 
considering  attentively  the  musical  effect  of  a  couplet,  we  find,  that 
it  rouses  the  mind,  and  produceth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  with- 
out dignity  or  elevation :  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook  gliding 
through  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind  when  perturbed,  and  gently 
raises  it  when  sunk.  These  effects  are  scarce  perceived  when  the 
whole  poem  is  in  rhyme ;  but  are  extremely  remarkable  by  contrast, 
in  the  couplets  that  close  the  several  acts  of  our  later  tragedies :  the 
tone  of  the  mind  is  sensibly  varied  by  them,  firom  anguish,  distress, 
or  melancholy,  to  some  degree  of  ease  and  alacrity.  The  speech  of 
Alicia,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  of  Jane  SJiore,  puts  the  matter 
beyond  doubt :  in  a  scene  of  deep  distress,  the  rhymes  which  finish 
the  act,  produce  a  certain  gayety  and  cheerfulness,  far  from  accord 
ing  with  the  tone  of  the  passion : 

AUda.  Forever!    Ohl  Forever! 
Oil !  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  forever  I 


ur.  I 
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My  riv<A  tool  his  lost  tliouflrhts  hnng  od  htri 
Anil,  i»i«  )m  purled,  latX  a  bleaiiing  for  her : 
Sludl  ahe  be  ble-s^d,  and  1  be  cursed,  forever  1 
No ;  since  her  f&ul  buanty  was  the  oaa^ie 
Of  all  my  sutf 'rings,  let  her  share  my  paioa; 
Let  her,  like  mo  uf  every  joy  forlorn. 
Devote  the  hour  when  audi  a  wretch  was  bom  I 
Like  me  to  deserts  and  to  darkness  run. 
Abhor  thib  day,  and  curse  the  golden  sun ; 
Cast  every  good  and  every  hope  behind  \^ 
Detest  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind: 
Like  me  with  oriea  distracted  fill  the  air, 
Tear  her  poor  bosom,  and  her  fhuitio  hair, 
And  prove  the  torments  of  the  last  despidr. 

490.  HaTing  described,  the  best  way  I  can,  the  impre&sioQ  thai 
riiyme  makeB  oq  the  mind ;  I  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  be 
any  sabjects  to  which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  hv  what 
Bufa^eots  it  is  improper.  Grand  and  Aohy  subjeotii  which  have  a 
poiwecfol  iDfluence,  claim  preoedenoe  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter 
of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity  it  is  established,  that  a  ^rand  or  sublime 
object  inqoires  a  warm  enthusiastic  emotion  disdauung  strict  regih 
larity  and  order :  which  emotion  is  very  different  from  that  inspired 
by  the  moderately  enlivening  music  of  rhyme.  Supposing  then  an 
elevated  subject  to  be  expressed  in  rhyme,  what  must  be  the  effect  t 
The  intimate  union  of  the  music  with  the  subject  produces  an  in- 
timate union  of  their  emotions ;  one  inspired  by  the  subject,  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind ;  and  one  inspired  'by  the 
music,  which,  confining  the  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
regular  cadence  and  similar  sound,  tends  to  prevent  all  elevation 
above  its  own  pitch.  Emotions  so  little  concordant  cannot  in  union 
have  a  happy  effect 

But  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  reascm  upon  a  case  that  never  did, 
•and  probably  never  will  happen,  viz.,  an  important  subject  clothed 
in  rhyme,  and  yet  supported  in  its  utmost  elevation.  A  happy 
thought  or  warm  expression,  may  at  times  give  a  sudden  bound  up- 
ward ;  but  it  requires  a  genius  greater  than  has  hitherto  existed,  to 
support  a  poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  elevated  much  above  that 
of  the  melody.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  ou^^t  not  to  be  made  exceptions, 
and  still  less  Voltaire.  And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead 
weight  of  rhyme  constantly  to  struggle  with,  how  can  we  expect  a 
uniK^rm  elevation  in  a  high  pitch ;  when  such  elevation,  with  all 
the  support  it  can  receive  from  language,  requires  the  utmost  effort 
of  the  human  genius  t 

491.  But  now,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  dress  for  grand 
and  lofly  images ;  it  has  one  advantage,  however,  which  is,  to  raise 
a  low  subject  to  its  own  degree  of  elevation.  Addison  (Spectatoi; 
Ko.  285)  observes,  '^That  rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance^ 
throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  in- 

48S.  OUeetloiiB  to  rhyme.   The  answer.—Them^c  of  thymes    Kremplft 
«8Qi  Bw^ceti  to  whldi  rbyna  ti  peooUirly  adapCtiV  **A  t»«f - fWMi 
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different  phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is  not  built 
upon  rhyme,  there,  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expression  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it  from  falling 
into  the  flatness  of  prose."  This  effect  of  rhyme  is  remarkable  in 
French  verse ;  which,  being  simple,  and  little  qualified  for  inversion, 
readily  sinks  down  to  prose  where  not  artificially  supported :  rhyme 
is  therefore  indispensable  in  French  tragedy,  and  may  be  proper 
even  in  French  comedy.  Voltaire  assigns  that  very  reason  for  ad- 
hering to  rhyme  in  these  compositions.  He  indeed  candidly  owns, 
that,  even  with  the  support  of  rhyme,  the  tragedies  of  his  country 
are  little  better  than  conversation-pieces ;  which  seems  to  infer,  that 
the  French  language  is  weak,  and  an  improper  dress  for  any  grand 
subject  Voltaire  was  sensible  of  the  imperfection ;  and  yet  Voltaire 
attempted  an  epic  poem  in  that  language. 

492.  The^  cheering  and  el^livening  power  of  rhyme,  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  poems  of  short  lines,  where  the  rhymes  return  upon 
the  ear  in  a  quick  succession ;  for  which  reason  rhyme  is  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  subjects.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing: 

0  the  plensin^,  pleasing  anguish, 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languish  1 

Wishes  rising, 

Thoughts  surprising, 

Pleasure  courting; 

Charms  transposing, 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  ensuing, 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish ! 

£osafnond^  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

For  that  reason,  such  frequent  rhymes  are  very  improper  for  any  se- 
vere or  serious  passion :  the  dissonance  between  the  subject  and  the 
melody  is  very  sensibly  felt    Witness  the  following : 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  fall  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Boiling  in  meanders, 

All  alone, 

Unheard,  unknown, 

He  makes  his  moan, 

And  calls  her  ghost, 
Forever,  ever,  ever  lost; 

Now  with  furies  surrounded, 

Despairing,  confounded, 

He  trembles,  he  glows. 

Amidst  Bodop4*s  snows. — Pope^  Ode  for  Music,  L  97. 

Rhyme  is  not  less  unfit  for  anguish  or  deep  distress,  than  for 
subjects  elevated  and  lofty ;  and  for  that  reason  has  been  long  disused 
in  the  English  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  where  the  subject 
IS  serious  though  not  elevated,  rhyme  has  not  a  good  effect;  be- 
cause the  airiness  of  the  melody  agrees  not  with  the  gravity  of  the 

491.  die  advoiitfigc  of  rUyiue.— Addlaou^s  remark.— Effect  of  rhyme  iii  Fiench  vene. 
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Bulject :  the  Essay  on  Man^  which  treats  a  subject  great  and  im- 
portant, would  mi^e  a  better  figure  in  blank  verse.  Sportive  love, 
mirth,  gajetj,  humor,  and  ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.  The 
boundaiies  assigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in  barbarous  and 
illiterate  ages ;  and  in  its  usurpations  it  has  long  been  protected  by 
custom ;  but  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improves 
daily,  and  makes  a  progress  towards  peifection,  slow  indeed  but 
uniform ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain, 
will  in  tinie  be  forced  to  abandon  its  unjust  conquest,  and  to  confine 
itself  within  its  natural  limits. 

Haying  said  what  occurred  upon  rhyme,  I  close  the  section  with 
a  general  observadon,  That  the  melody  of  verse  so  powerfully  en- 
chants the  mind  as  to  draw  a  veil  over  very  gross  faults  and  im- 
-perfeictions. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FEET,  AND  OF  THEIB  NAMES. 

1.  PTBBmcRnra,  consists  of  two  short  syllables,  examples :  2>0im,  given^  eannol^ 
hiiloek,  running, 

S.  Spondkto,  consists  of  two  long  syllables :  omnet^potMUf  forewarn^  mankind^ 

8.  Iambus,  composed  of  a  short  and  a  long :  pioty  inteni,  degrti^  ^fp^^^  wnttnt^ 
rtptmJ^  dttmandy  report^  tiupeet,  qftwit,  event, 

i.  TMmjhjbus,  or  Chorbus,  a  long  and  short:  fervat^  wktrebffy  ^^>  ^''if^ 
meaturty  hurden^  Ao/y,  Ujfty. 

5.  Tbibraohts,  three  short :  meUue^  jtroperijf, 

6.  Moijoasin,  three  long :  ddsetanL 

7.  AMAPiBBTUs,  two  short  and  a  long :  animoe,  oondeaoendy  apprektnd^  aterheardf 

aeguieeee^  immature,  over^ikarge,  eerenade,  opporttme, 

8.  Daottlus,  a  lonff  and  two  short :  carminaj  evident,  exeeUenee,  ettimate,  wn^ 

duful,  edtUuM,  burdened,  nUnieter,  tenefitant, 

9.  Baoohius,  a  short  and  two  long :  doloree, 

10.  HTPPOBAOcsmis,  or  Amtibaochius,  two  long  and  a  short:  peUuntur, 

11.  CBmous,  or  AxPHiitAOER,  a  short  syllable  between  two  long :  inaito,  qfter- 

noon, 

18.  AxPHiBRAOHTS,  B  long  Syllable  between  two  short :  Aonore,  eoAtider,  im- 
'  prudent,  procedure,  attended,  prcpoted,  respondent,  eoneurrenoe,  opprintiMf 
reepectwe,  revenue, 

18.  Pboghjeusmatious,  (bar  short  syllables :  hotninibue,  neoeeaary, 

14.  DiBFONDBim,  four  long  syllables :  «»/liiUw. 

15.  DxiAMBUs,  composed  of  two  Iambi :  eeveriUu, 

16.  DmmcH^ns,  of  two  Trochod :  permanere,  procurator, 

17.  loNiouB,  two  short  syllables  and  two  long :  properethoMt, 

18.  Another  foot  passes  under  the  same  name,  composed  of  two  long  syllables 

and  two  short :  oaloaribue,  poeeeeeorjf, 

19.  CHOBiAMBin,  two  short  syllables  between  two  long :  ncinUtae, 
80.  Anubpastds,  two  long  syllables  between  two  short :  Alexander, 

498.  Power  of  rimne  in  poems  of  short  lines.— Freqaent  rhymes,  where  nnsnltihU 
EMsy  on  Msa.-'Babieds  tnat  fitrra  the  provinoe  of  rhyme.— Uat  of  Feet 
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111.  PJBoir  Iflt,  one  lon^  ftyllable  and  thrde  short :  UmpoH^Wy  ordinarif^  iitoenr. 
tQry^  temperament, 

22.  Pjion  2d,  the  second  syllable  lonj?,  and  the  other  three  short :  rapuiUy^ 
solemnUffy  minority  J  con»idered,  imprudently^  extra  euffant,  reiipeetfaUy,  ae- 
eordmgly, 

28.  F.S0N  8d,  the  third  syllable  lonj?  and  the  other  three  short:  animaive,  utr' 
d^t&ndentf  oondeecendenee,  sacerdotal^  reimhureement,  manu/actut-e, 

24.  PiEON  4th,  the. last  syllable  long  and  the  other  three  short ;  ieleritas, 

25.  Eprriirrus  1st,  the  first  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  loLg :  voluptufee. 

26.  EpiTBrrus  2d,  the  second  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long :  pm/iitentes. 

27.  Epitmtus  8d,  the  third  syllable  short,  and  the  other  three  long:  diecordias, 

28.  EpiTRrrns  4th,  the  last  syllable  short,  and  the  other  three  long:  /ortunatus. 

29.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Pyrrhichios  and  Dactylos :  minr' 

ieterial. 

80.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Trochsns  and  Daotylni :  eingmlarify^ 

81.  A  word  of  five  s^rlTables  composed  of  a  Dactylus  and  Trochsea^ :  preeifiU^  • 

tUm^  examination, 

82.  A  word  of  five  syllables,  the  second  only  long :  eigrnijicaney. 

88.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  two  Dactyles :  impetuosity. 

84.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  a  Tribrachys  and  Dactyle ;  ptt^iUar- 
nimity, 

iT.  B. — ^Every  word  may  be  considered  as  a  prose  foot,  because 
every  word  is  distingaished  by  a  pause ;  and  every  foot  in  verae 
may  be  considered  as  a  verse  word,  composed  of  syllables  pro- 
noimced  at  once  without  a  pause. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

COMPARISONS. 

[Hazlttt  has  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  poetry  that  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  chapter. — JSd, 

493.  Poetry  is  strictly  the  language  of  the  imagination  ;  and  the 
imagination  is  that  faculty  which  represents  objects,  not  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  moulded  by  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, into  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and  combinations  of  power. 
This  language  is  not  the  less  true  to  nature  because  it  is  false  m; 
point  of  fact ;  but  so  much  the  more  true  and  natural,  if  it  conveys 
the  impression  which  the  object  under  Uie  influence  of  passion  mahss 
on  the  mind.  Let  an  object,  for  instance,  be  presented  to  the  senses 
in  a  state  of  agitation  or  fear,  and  the  imagination  will  distoit  or 
magnify  the  object,  and  convert  it  into  the  likeness  of  whatever  is 
most  proper  to  encourage  the  fear.  "  Our  eyes  are  made  the  fools  of 
die  other  faculties."     This  is  the  universal  law  of  the  imagination. 

We  compare  a  man  of  gigantic  staturis  to  a  tower,  not  that  he  w 
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may  thing  like  so  large,  but  because  the  excess  of  his  size  beyond 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect,  or  the  usual  size  of  things  of  the 
same  class,  pixxluces  by  contrast  a  greater  feeling  of  magnitude  and 
of  ponderous  strength  than  another  object  of  ten  times  the  same 
dimensions.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  makes  up  for  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  objects.  Things  are  equal  to  the  imagination  which 
Lave  the  power  of  affecting  the  mind  with  an  equal  degree  of  terror, 
admiration,  delight,  or  love. 

Poetry  is  only  the  highest  eloquence  of  passion,  the  most  vivid 
form  of  expression  that  can  be  given  to  our  conception  of  any  thing, 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  mean  or  dignified,  delightful  or  dis- 
tressing. It  is  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  image  and  the  words 
with  the  feeling  we  have,  and  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  in  any 
other  way  that  gives  an  instant  '^  satis&ction  to  the  thought''  This 
is  equally  the  origin  of  wit  and  fancy,  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of 
the  sublime  and  pathetic. — Lect.  i.] 

Compansons,  as  observed  above  (chapter  viii,),  serve  two  pur- 
poses ;  when  addressed  to  the  understanding,  their  purpose  is  to  in- 
struct ;  wb«)n  to  the  heart,  their  purpose  is  to  please.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter :  first,  the  suggesting  some  unusual  resem- 
blance or  contrast ;  second,  the  setting  an  object  in  the  strongest 
light ;  third,  the  associating  an  object  with  others,  that  are  agree- 
able ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  object ;  and  fifth,  the  depressing  it 
And  that  comparisons  may  give  pleasure  by  these  various  means, 
appears  from  what  is  said  in  Sie  chapter  above  cited ;  and  will  be 
made  stiD  more  evident  by  examples,  which  shall  be  given  after 
premising  some  general  observations. 

Objects  of  different  senses  cannot  be  compared  together ;  for  such 
objects.  Mug  entirely  separated  from  each  other,  have  no  circum- 
stance in  ''X)mmon  to  admit  either  resemblance  or  contrast  Objects 
of  hearinjp^  may  be  compared  together,  as  also  of  taste,  of  smell,  and 
of  touch :  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparison  are  objects  of  sight ;  be- 
cause, in  writing  or  speaking,  things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea, 
and  the  ideas  of  sight  are  more  distinct  and  lively  than  those  of  any 
other  sAPse. 

494.  When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to  think  of 
the  fine  vts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot  long  lie  concealed ; 
and  wh<»n  discovered,  they  are  generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty, 
carried  beyond  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  early  poems  of  every 
nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  similes  founded  on  slight  and  dis- 
tant resemblances,  wluch,  losing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute;  and  now,  by  the  improvement  of  taste, 
none  but  correct  metaphors  and  similes  are  adnutted  into  any  polite 
compodtion.     To  illustrate  this  observation,  a  specimen  shall  be 

^ ^ 

^^  Hailitt^s  remarks  on  poetry.— Parposes  aasvered  by  compartsonB.  By  what  meaaa 
thev  give  pleasare.— Objeets  that  eannot  be  ooovrcred  tO}|eUi6r.<-Tbe  ohtof  ftiad  of  com* 
ptriwnaL 
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^ven  afterwards  of  such  metaphors  as  I  have  been  describing ;  witfa 
respect  to  similes,  take  the  following  specimen : 

Behold,  thcu  art  fair,  my  love ;  thy  hair  is  as  a  f  ock  of  ffoats  that  appear 
from  Mount  GUead :  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  washing,  every 
one  bearing  twins :  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet :  th||r  neck  like  the  tower 
of  David  built  for  an  armory,  whereon  hang  a  thousand  shields  of  mighty  men  ; 
thy  two  breasts  like  two  young  roes  tliat  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the  liliea ; 
thy  eves  like  the  fish- pools  in  Heshbon,  bv  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  ;  thy  nose 
like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  towards  Damascus. — Song  of  Solomon, 

Thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like  the  mist  of  Croinla,  when  it 
curls  on  the  rocks,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west;  thy  breasts  are  like 
two  smooth  rocks  seen  from  ]&%nno  of  the  streams,  thy  arms  like  two  white 
pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal. — Fingal, 

495.  It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of  simile 
that  are  of  the  same  kind ;  nor  to  compare  by  contrast  things  of 
different  kinds.  The  reason  is  giren  in  the  chapter  quoted  above  ; 
and  the  reason  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples.  The  first  is  a  com- 
parison built  upon  a  resemblance  so  obvious  as  to  make  little  g£  no 
impression. 

This  just  rebuke  infiamed  the  Lycian  crew, 

They  join,  they  thicken,  and  the  assault  renew ; 

Unmoved  th*  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 

And  fixM  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war; 

Kor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers, 

Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers. 

As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 

Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their  bounds ; 

They  tug,  they  sweat ;  but  neither  cain,  nor  yield, 

One  foo^  one  inch,  or  the  contended  field: 

Thus  obstinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  rail ; 

Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wall. — IHad^  xii.  505. 

Another,  fi-om  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  same  objection.  Speaking 
of  the  fallen  angels  searching  for  mines  of  gold, 

A  numerous  brigade  hastenM ;  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pick-axe  armM, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  cast  a  rampart 

The  next  shall  be  of  things  contrasted  that  are  of  different  kinds. 

Quien,  What,  is  my  Hlchard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transform^  and  weak  ?    Hath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intellect  ?    Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  I 
The  lion  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpowored ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility  ? 
^  Bichard  II,  Act  V.  Se.  1. 

This  comparison  has  scarce  any  force ;  a  man  and  a  lion  are  of  di^ 
ferent  species,  and  therefore  are  proper  subjects  for  a  simile ;  but 
there  is  no  such  resemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 

MM.  -  ■  ■  ■       -» 

404.  Tbo  early  jioems  of  every  nation. 

496.  What  things  should  not  be  oomparod  by  way  of  almtle  and  oontrut 
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duoo  any  strong  effect  by  contrasting  particular  attributes  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

496.  A  third  general  observation  is,  That  abstract  terms  can  never 
be  the  subject  of  comparison,  otherwise  than  by  being  personified. 
Shakspeare  compares  adversity  to  a  toad,  and  slander  to  the  bite  of 
a  crocodile ;  but  in  such  comparisons  these  abstract  terms  must  be 
imagined  sensible  beings. 

To  have  a  just  notion  of  comparisons,  they  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  kin<k ;  one  common  and  familiar,  as  where  a  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horse  in  speed ;  the  other  more 
distant  and  refined,  where  two  things  that  have  in  themselves  no 
resemblance  or  opposition,  are  compa^  with  respect  to  their  effects. 
Tliere  is  no  resemblance  between  a  flowei^pot  and  a  cheerful  son^ ; 
and  .yet  they  may  be  compared  with  respect  to  their  effects,  the 
emotions  they  produce  being  similar.  There  is  as  little  resemblance 
between  fraternal  concord  and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  observe 
how  successfully  they  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  impressions 
th<ey  make : 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
Aaron^s  beard,  and  descended  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment.— jPm^  183. 

For  illustrating  this  sort  of  comparison,  I  add  some  more  ex- 
amples: 

DelightAil  is  thy  presence.  0  Fingal  I  it  is  like  the  sun  on  Cromla,  when  the 
hunter  mourns  his  absence  ror  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the  douds. 

Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice  !  or  is  it  the  sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  ! 
Often,  like  the  evening  sun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  soul. 

His  countenance  is  settled  ttom.  war;  and  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam,  that 
fh>m  the  doud  of  tlie  west  looks  on  Crona's  silent  vale. 

Sorrow,  like  a  doud  on  the  sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessammor. 

The  music  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  monmM 
to  the  soul. 

Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song,  said  Cuchullin,  and  lovely  are  the  tales 
of  other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes, 
when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale. 

These  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  who  abounds  with 
comparisons  of  this  delicate  kind,  and  appears  singularly  happy  in 
them. 

497.  I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  particular  instances  the  different 
means  by  which  comparisons,  whether  of  the  one  sort  or  the  other, 
can  afford  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  order  above  established,  I  begin 
with  such  instances  as  are  agreeable,  by  suggesting  some  un  isual 
resemblance  or  contrast : 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
As  Fou  Liie  R,  Act  IL  So.  1. 

4M.  Abatrat^  terms.— Two  kinds  of  oompariaons.— How  a  flower-pot  and  a  oheerftil  song 
Bay  be  comMrwL   OtiMr  emnplea 
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Gardiner;  Bolin^brokd  bath  seized  the  wmtefol  king. 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  so  trimm'd 
And  dressed  his  land,  as  we  this  ^rden  dress, 
And  wound  tlie  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees ; 
Lest,  beinjT  over  proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
MMtii  too  much  ricbcs  it  confound  itself. 
Had  he  done. so  to  ^reat  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    All  supcrrfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live ; 
Had  he  dond  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down. 

Bkhard  IL  Act  H.  Sc  T 

See,  how  the  Mornmg  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  Sun ; 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  yonth. 
Trimmed  like  a  yoanker  prancang  to  his  lov« ! 

S6wn^  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  11.  So.  1. 

Brutus^  0  Cassins,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who  much  enrorccd,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  oold  again.  JuUus  Cmair^  Act  fV.  Se^  3k 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief; 

As  when  trom  mountain-tops,  the  dusky  clonds 

Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  overspread 

Heaven^s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape,  snow  and  shower ; 

If  chance  the' radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 

Extends  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradise  Losty  Book  H. 

As  tlie  bright  stars  and  milky  way, 

Show'd  by  the  night  are  hid  by  day ; 

So  w«  iti  that  accomi^ish'd  mind. 

Helped  by  the  niffht,  new  graces  find. 

Which  by  the  splendor  of  her  vi^w. 

Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew.  WaMer, 

The  last  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  the  blaze  of  a  lamp 
before  extinguishing,  Tasso  Giertisalem,  Canto  xix.  st  xxii. 

None  of  the  foregoing  similes,  as  they  appear  to  me^  tend  to  il« 
lustrate  the  principal  sul|eet ;  and  therefore  the  pleasure  they  afford 
uiust  arise  from  suggesting  resemblances  that  are  not  obvious ;  I 
nean  the  chief  pleasure ;  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  subject  intro- 
luced  to  form  the  simile. affords  a  separate  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in 
[he  similes  mentioned,  particularly  in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

498.  Tlie  next  effect  of  a  comparison  in  the  order  mentioned, 
is  to  place  an  object  in  a  strong  point  of  view ;  which  effect  is  w^ 
markable  in  the  following  similes  : 

As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful  loadi, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(WhUst  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness,  weighs  her  woolly  stoi'e), 

497.  Oomparlaons  alK«d  pleasure  Jbf. 
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Till  poised  aloft  the  resting  l>eam  suspends 

Each  eqnal  weight ;  nor  this  nor  that  descends ; 

So  stood  the  war.  till  Heotor^s  mstohless  might, 

With  {ktes  prevailing,  tum'd  the  soale  of  fight, 

Fieroe  as  a  whirlwina  up  the  wall  he  flies, 

And  fires  his  host  with  load  repeated  ories.— TiKo^  b.  ziil.  521a 

LueeUa.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  (jualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
licst  It  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

^uJMk  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums ; 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hmdered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  Ui'  enamelled  stones. 
Giving  a  sentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overt^eth  in  his  pilgrimage : 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course: 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  dotn  in  Elysium. 

Two  Oentlemm  of  Verona^  Act  II.  Se.  \ik 


She  never  told  her  love 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek;  she  nined  in  thought 

And  with  a  crreen  and  yellow  melancholy. 

She  sat  like  ratlenoe  on  a  monument, 

Smiluig  at  grief.  Twe{fik'NigU^  Act  II.  Sc.  ft. 

York.  Then,  as  I  swd,  the  Duke,  great  Boliogbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  nMw, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course; 
While  all  tongues  cried^God  save  thee, Bolingoroke. 

Duteheu.  Alas!  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the  while! 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious: 
Even  80,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eVea 
Did  scowl  on  Bichard:  no  man  cried,  God  save  Aim  1 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head : 
Which  with  sudi  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off^ 
His  likoe  still  comlNitinff  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badffes  of  his  grief  and  patience; 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpooe,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  peiroroe  nAVC  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

i^icAortf  iZ  Act  V.  Sc  8. 

NorthHmberJand,  How  doth  my  son  and  brother! 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-be-sone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Ttoy  was  bomM; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue : 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  rM>ort'st  it. 

.    ..  iS^MMf  Ar<iKM«;y/F.  ActI.8e.aL 
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Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  BOv'reigntj, 

like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread; 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye, 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thenoe. 

Saying,  he^ll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  why  : 

So  do  1  wish,the  crown  being  so  far  oti. 

And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it, 

And  so  (I  say)  Til  cut  the  causes  on. 

Flattering  my  mind  with  things  impossible. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI,  Act  III.  8c.  8. 


Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 


Lifers  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Ma^beth^  Act  V.  Se.  6b 

0  thou  Goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature  I  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 

In  these  two  princely  boys  I  they  are  as  gentle 

As  zeyhyrs  blowing  oelow  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchafed^  as  the  nidest  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  tne  mountain  pine. 

And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  6yin^/uM,  Act  IV.  So.  i. 

Why  did  not  1  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  ita 
fair  head  unseen,  and  strows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  f — FingaL 

There  is  a  joy  in  ^ef  when  peace  dwells  with  the  sorrowful.  But  they  aro 
wasted  with  mournmg,  0  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  few.  The> 
fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  looks  in  his  strength,  after  thf 
mildew  nas  passed  over  it,  and  ito  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night.^ 
Fmgal. 

The  sight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christian  army, 
compared  to  that  of  land  discovered  after  a  long  voyage,  Tasso's 
Gierusalem,  canto  iii.  st  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  subsiding  when 
not  opposed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when  it  has  a  free  passage, 
canto  XX.  st.  58. 

499.  As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obscure  notion  of  great 
numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the  object  he  describes 
with  regard  to  number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar 
and  commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  (book  ii.  1.  Ill)  compares 
the  Grecian  army  in  point  of  number  to  a  swarm  of  bees  :  in  an- 
other passage  (book  ii.  1.  551)  he  compares  it  to  that  profusion  ot 
leaves  and  flowers  which  appear  in  the  spring,  or  of  insects  in  a 
Rimimer's  evening :  and  Milton,  * 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram^B  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 

Waved  round  the  coast,  up  callM  a  pitchy  doud 

Of  locusts,  warpiug  on  the  eastern  wind, 

▼hat  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharao  huuff 

like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nue : 

flo  numT>erle8s  were  those  bad  angels  seen. 

Hovering  on  winff  under  the  co()e  of  hell, 

Twixt  upper,  netner,  and  surrounding  fires. — Paradm  Lotiy  B.  i. 

416  Beoond  good  effect  of  a  ooQpariflon.    ETtimplw 
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Such  comparisons  have,  by  some  writera,  been  condemned  for  the 
lowness  of  the  images  introduced  ;  but  surely  without  reason ;  for, 
with  regard  to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong 
light 

The  foregoing  comparisons  operate  by  resemblance :  others  have 
the  same  effect  by  contrast 

Tfrh  I  am  the  last  of  noblo  Edward^s  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  PriDoe  of  Wales,  was  first: 
In  war,  was  never  lion  m^ed  more  fierce : 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  fkce  thou  hast,  ror  even  so  lookM  he, 
AocompIishM  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  frownM  it  was  asrainst  the  French, 
And  not  agiunst  his  friend.    His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend ;  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father^s  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred^s  blood. 
But  bloody  witli  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard  I  York  is  too  tar  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Eichard  II,  Act  II.  Sc.  8. 

500.  Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellishing  the  principal 
subject  by  associating  it  with  others  that  are  agreeable ;  which  ii 
the  third  end  of  a  comparison.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  besides 
a  separate  effect :  they  diversify  the  narration  by  new  images  thai 
are  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  comparison :  they  are  short  epi- 
sodes, which,  without  drawing  us  from  the  principal  subject,  afford 
great  delight  by  their  beauty  and  variety : 

He  Bcaroe  had  ceased,  when  the  snpeiior  fiend 

Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large^  and  round, 

Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening  Arom  the  top  of  Fesol^, 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. — MUiUm^  b.  i. 


-Thus  ikr  these,  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  commander.    He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent^ 

Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  archangel  niinM  and  th'  excess 

Of  ^oiy  obscured :  as  when  the  son  new-risen 

Looks  throuffh  the  horiaontal  misty  air 

Shorn  of  his  oeams ;  or  from  behind  tlie  moon 

In  dim  edipAO,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  roar  of  change 

Perplexes  monarohs.  JIMjpn,  b.  L 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imans  bred. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 


490.  How  the  idea4)f  a  great  somber  to  best  coaveyed. 
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I>3jod^Dg  from  s  reirion  scarce  of  prey 

To  ffori^e  the  flesh  of  Iambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  fly  towards  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspee,  Indian  streams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. — JitUan^  b.  L 


-Yet  higher  than  their  tops 


The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprang : 

Which  to  our  general  sire  ^ve  prospect  Targe 

Into  this  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  hiffher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  direst  fVuit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamcllM  colors  mix'd. 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressM  his  beams 

Than  iu  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  had  showerM  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemed 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  jo^,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thev  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-«ast  winds  blow 

Sabean  odor  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  andmaay  a  league, 

Cheerd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

MiUonf  b.  iv. 

With  regai'd  to  similes  of  this  kind,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader  that  when  a  resembling  subject  is  once  properly  introduced 
in  a  simile,  the  mind  is  transitorily  amused  with  the  new  object,  and 
IB  not  dissatisfied  with  the  slight  interruption.  Thus,  in  fine 
weather,  the  momentary  excursions  of  a  traveller  for  agrreeable  pros- . 
pects  or  elegant  buildings,  cheer  his  mind,  relieve  him  from  the 
languor  of  uniformity,  and  without  much  lengthening  his  journey, 
in  reality,  shorten  it  greatly  in  appearance. 

501.  Next  of  comparisons  that  aggrandize  or  elevate.  These 
affect  us  more  than  any  other  sort :  the  reason  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  chapter  of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity ;  and,  without 
reasoning,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  instances : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  rans  on  crackling  shruM  between  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  the  stubble,  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
This  way  and  that,  the  spreading  torrent  roars ; 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores. 
.»<Ateund  him  wide,  immense  destraotion  poors, 
And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 

lUadf  XX.  5<I9. 

000.  How  Milton  often  embelU^li^  4»e  principal  s^bjool.    T?ie  Bspaufpl^  eflboi  of  saeh 
•imilcfli  .  .^    . 


Thio  f[h  blond,  thronffh  death,  Aohilles  ■till  prooeodji 

O'er  sluujrhterVi  heroes,  and  o'er  rolliiiff  steeds. 

At»  when  avensfinsr  flnmoN  with  fnrj  driven 

On  guilty  towns*  exert  the  wnith  of  lleuven, 

The  pale  inhubitantH,  some  fall,  some  fly, 

And  the  red  vapors  Jmrple  all  the  ak^  : 

So  rasred  Achilles;  Deatii  and  dire  dismay, 

And  toils,  and  terrors,  filPd  the  dreadful  (lay.-*/ifur<2,  nd.  WL 

MethinkB,  Kinisr  Rtoliard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  lefw  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shook, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

BuMrd  JI.  Act  III.  Sa  5. 

As  r:«heth  a  foamy  stream  from  the  dark  shady  steep  of  Cromla,  when  thun- 
der is  rolhng  above,  and  dark  brown  night  rests  on  the  hill :  so  fleroej  so  vasi, 
ao  terrible,  rush  forward  the  sons  of  Krin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  Ocean 
followed  by  all  its  billows,  pours  valor  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  its  might  along 
the  shore. — Fingal^  b.  1. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  a  rock,  so  Swaran^s  hoet  came  on ;  as  meets  a 
rock  a  thousand  waves^so  laiafidl  met  Swaran. — IM, 

I  beg  peculiar  attentioii  to  the  followiog  simile  for  a  reason  that  shall 
be  mentioned : 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array^ 

The  dose  compacted  legions  urged  their  way ; 

Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  lo  destroy : 

Troy  charged  the  flrst^  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 

As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  fbrehead  torn, 

A  rock's  round  fhigment  flies  with  fury  borne, 

(Which  ftt)m  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 

Precipitate  the  pond'roos  mass  descends ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 

At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds  I 

Still  gatn'ring  force,  it  smokes ;  and,  urged  amain. 

Whins,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetaons  to  tne  plain : 

There  stops>-^o  Hector.    Their  wnole  force  he  proved ; 

BesisUess  when  he  raged ;  and  when  he  stopt,  unmoved. 

lUad,  xUiL  187. 

The  image  of  a  felling  rock  is  certainly  not  elevating  (see  chap- 
ter iv.),  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  simile  fires  and  swells 
the  mind :  it  is  grand,  therefore,  if  not  sublime.  And  the  following 
simile  will  afford  additional  evidence  that  there  is  a  real,  though  nice 
distinction  between  these  two  feelings : 

So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high 

Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fisU 

On  the  pfoad  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  signt. 

Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield 

Such  ruin  intercept.    Ten  paces  huffe 

He  back  reooil'd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  massy  spear  upstaid ;  as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way. 

Sidelong  had  poshM  a  mountain  from  his  seat 

Half-Hiunk  with  aU  his  pines.  Jfittra,  b.  ▼! 

502.  A  comparison  by  contrast  may  contribute  to  grandeur  or 
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elevation,  no  less  than  by  resemblance ;  of  'which  the  folloimg 
comparison  of  Lucan  is  a  remarkable  instance  . 

Victriz  causa  diib  placuit,  sed  viota  Catoni. 

Considering  that  the  heathen  deities  possessed  a  rank  but  one  degree 
Above  that  of  mankind,  I  think  it  would  not  be  easjj  by  a  single 
expression,  to  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  species  than  is  done  in 
this  comparison.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  com- 
parison among  Christians,  who  entertain  more  exalted  notions  of  the 
Deity,  would  justly  be  reckoned  extravagant  and  absurd. 

The  last  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lessening  or  depressing  a  ha- 
ted or  disagreeable  object ;  which  is  effectually  done  by  resembling 
it  to  any  thing  low  or  despicable.  Thus  Milton,  in  his  description 
of  the  rout  of  the  rebel  angels,  happily  expresses  their  terror  and  dis- 
may in  the  following  simile : 


-  Ab  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timoroas  flock  together  throng'd, 
Brove.them  before  him  thanderstruck,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  opening  wide, 
RolI'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  fiu*  worse 
Ui^ed  them  behind ;  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven.  juUton,  b.  vi. 

In  the  same  view.  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  justified  in  comparing  tho 
shouts  of  the  Trojans  in  battle  to  the  noise  of  cranes  (beginning  of 
book  iii.),  and  to  the  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep  (book  iv.  1.  498) : 
it  is  no  objection  that  these  are  low  images;  for  it  was  his  intention 
to  lessen  the  Trojans  by  opposing  their  noisy  march  to  the  silent 
and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks..  Addison  (Guardian,  No.  153), 
describing  the  figure  that  men  make  in  the  sight  of  a  superior  being, 
takes  opportunity  to  mortify  their  pride  by  comparing  them  to  a 
swarm  of  pismires. 

A  comparison  that  has  none  of  the  good  effects  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  but  is  built  upon  common  and  trifling  circumstances, 
makes  a  mighty  silly  figure : 

Non  sum  nescius,  ^randia  consilia  a  multis  plerumque  causis,  cou  magna 
navigia  a  plurimis  remis,  impelli.  Strada,  de  bello  Bdgioo, 

503.  By  this  time,  I  imagine  the  different  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  the  various  impressions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was  an  easy  task.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
comparisons ;  in  what  circumstances  they  may  be  introduced,  and 
in  what  circumstances  they  are  out  of  ilace.  It  is  evident,  that  a 
comparison  is  not  proper  on  every  occasion :  a  man  when  cool  and 

1^  ■  -  I _  _       I  I       I  -  -   -  -   — - — , 

603.  CJompariBon  by  contrast  for  the  pnrpofle  of  elevation.»How  a  hated  otject  Is  d* 
DNtscd.    liilUm's  root  cf  ttie  rebel  togeis.    Instsaoot  fmm  Hciner  and  ▲ddiaon. 
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aedate^'is  not  disposed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  sacrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  imaginary  beauties :  far  less  is  he  so  disposed  when  op- 
pressed with  care,  or  interested  in  some  important  transaction  that 
engrosses  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man,  when  elevated  or 
animated  by  passion,  is  disposed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  ob- 
jects :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlocution  and 
metaphor,  and  gives  even  lite  and  voluntary  action  to  inanimate 
beings.  In  this  heat  of  mind,  the  highest  poetical  flights  are  in- 
dulged, and  the  boldest  similes  and  metaphors  relished.*  But  with- 
out soaring  so  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  relish  chaste 
and  moderate  ornament ;  such  as  comparisons  that  set  the  principal 
object  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  or  that  embellish  and  diversify  the 
narration.  In  general,  when  by  any  animating  passion,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  imagination ;  we  are 
m  that  condition  disposed  to  every  sort  of  figurative  expression,  and 
in  particular  to  comparisons.  This  in  a  great  measure  is  evident 
from  the  comparisons  already  mentioned ;  and  shall  be  fruther  illus- 
trated by  other  instances.  Love,  for  example,  in  its  infancy,  rousing 
the  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  display  itself  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  in  similes : 

Ih>iltu,  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  DaphDe^s  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we! 
Her  bed  is,  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  oar  Ilium,  and  where  sne  resides. 
Let  it  be  callM  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Onrself  the  merchant;  and  the  sailing  Pandar 
Our  doabtfol  hope,  our  convoy,  and  oar  bark. 

Ihnlvs  and  Orutida,  Act  I.  8a  1* 

Again: 

Come,  gentle  Night;  come,  loving  black-brow'd  Night t 

Give  me  my  Homeo ;  and  when  he  shall  die, 

Take  him^  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars,    ■ 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  Night, 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  Sun. 

Momeo  and  MiU^  Act  III.  So.  4. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  imminent,  involving  always 
some  doubt  and  uncertainty,  agitates  the  mind,  and  excites  the 
inuigination : 

Wobeif. Nay.  then,  farewell: 

Pve  touched  the  highest  point  or  all  my  greatness. 

And  firom  that  fhll  meridian  of  mv  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall, 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  m  the  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more.  Jbnr^  VJH.  Act  III.  8c.  4. 

604.  But  it  will  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  present  head,  to 

*  It  is  accordingly  observed  by  Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Snblime, 
that  the  proper  time  for  metaphor,  is  when  the  passions  are  so  swelled  as  to 
nonry  on  like  a  torrent. 

SOa  Wbea  pr-^per  to  introdace  a  comparlBon.— Geoeral  :emark. 
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gire  ezamf^  wbere  comparisoDs  ate  improperly  introduGod,  I  hav^ 
had  already  occasion  to  observe,  that  similes  are  not  the  langua^ 
of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  dispatching  his  daily  and 
usual  work.  Foi  that  treason,  the  tbllowing  speech  of  a  gai'deuer  to 
his  servants,  is  extremely  improper : 

Go,  bind  thoa  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  cliiidren,  make  tiieir  sira 
Stoop  with  oppression  ot  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou ;  and  like  an  executioner^ 
Gut  olf  the  heads  of  two  fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  loft;^  in  our  commonwealth ; 
All  must  be  even  m  our  government. 

Bieiard  XL  Act  III.  So.  f. 

The  fertility  of  Shakspeare's  vein  betrays  him  frequently  into  thia 
error.    There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  another  simile  of  his: 

JBero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlor; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  disconrae 
Is  all  of  her :  say  that  thou  overheard^st  us ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  to  favorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it  ' 

Much  Ado  about  NolMng^  Act  III.  Sc.  I. 

Booted  grief,  deep  anguish,  terror,  remorse,  despair,  and  all  the  se- 
vere dispiriting  passions,  are  declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figu- 
rative language  in  general,  but  undoubtedly  to  Uie  pomp  and  solen^ 
nity  of  comparison.  Upon  that  account,  the  simile  pronounced  by 
young  Rutland,  under  a  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws, 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 
Ahf  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'nmg  look. 

Third  PaH  of  Henry  VI.  A«t  I.  So.  S. 

A  man  spent  and  dispirited  after  losing  a  battle,  is  not  disposed  to 
heighten  or  illustrate  his  discourse  by  similes : 

York,  With  this  we  charged  again ;  but  out,  alas ! 
We  bodged  again ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labor  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  wiu  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  I  hark,  the  fatal  foUowerH  do  pursue ; 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fiy  their  fury, 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

TMrd  PaH  Henry  VI.  Act  I.  So.  «• 

601  Examples  where  simile*  wo  improperly  introduced.    Relation  to  the  dispirittof 
pMBlonik 
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Fai  less  is  a  man  disf  )osed  to  similes  who  is  not  only  defeated  in  a 
pitdiad  blittle^  bat  lien  at  the  point  of  death  mortally  wounded : 

Warwick, My  mangled  body  »how8 

My  blood,  my  want  of  8treugtU ;  my  niuk  neort  shows 
Tbai  1  muttt  yield  my  bo<ty  to  the  earth, 
And,  b^  my  tall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
ThuB  yields  the  oedar  to  the  axo^s  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle; 
Under  whose  shade  tiie  ramping  lion  slept. 
Whose  top  branch  over-pecrM  Jove^s  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  fh>m  winter's  powerful  wind. 

Third  PaH  Henry  VL  Act  V.  So.  8. 

Queen  Eitherine,  deserted  by  the  king,  and  in  the  deM>est  affliction 
on  her  divorce,  could  not  be  disposed  to  any  sallies  of  imagination  : 
and  for  that  reason,  the  following  simile,  however  beautitul  in  th» 
mouth  of  a  spectator,  is  scarce  proper  in  her  own : 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living, 
Shipwreck^  upon  a  kmgdom,  where  no  piUr, 
No  friends,  no  hope  I  no  kindred  weep  for  me  I 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me  I  like  the  lilv. 
That  onoe  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  nourished, 

I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.  

Elng  Htnry  THI,  Act  III.  So.  1. 

Similes  thus  unseasonably  introduced,  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
Reheartal : 

.  Maifes.  Now  here  she  must  make  a  simile. 

JSmUk^  Where's  the  neoessit;^  of  that,  Mr.  Bayes! 

JBa^es.  Because  she's  surprised:  that's  a  general  rule ^  you  must  ever  xxAike 
a  simile  when  you  are  surprised ;  'tis  a  new  way  of  writmg. 

505.  A  comparison  is  not  always  faultless  even  where  it  is  pro- 
perly introduced.  I  have  endeavored  above  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  diflferent  endb  to  which  a  comparison  may  contribute :  a  com- 
parison, like  other  human  productions,  may  fall  short  of  its  aim ;  of 
which  defect  instances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and 
to  complete  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
observations  upon  such  &ulty  comparisons.  I  begin  with  observing, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
too  &int :  a  distant  resemblance  or  contrast  fatigues  the  mind  with 
its  obscurity,  instead  of  amusing  it ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  aiiy  one 
end  of  a  comparison.  The  following  similes  seem  to  labor  under 
this  defect : 

Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  ooelo 

^epe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 

Perpetuos:  sic  tu  sapiens  flniro  memento 

Tristitiam,  vitsque  labores.  Ikrat,  Cbrm.  1. 1,  ode  7. 

JT.  Bkh,  Give  me  the  crown. — ^Hare,  cousin,  seiie  the  crown, 
Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand ;  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
Tiie  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  otiier  down,  unseen  and  full  of  water : 

fiOfi.  Gomparl80D8  falling  short  of  their  aim. 
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That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  firiefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

iichard II  Aetjy.  Be.  9. 

jr.  John.  Oh !  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye ; 
The  tuckle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  burnt: 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,' one  little  hair ; 
M^  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Yn  hich  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

£lnff  John^  Act  V.  Sc  10. 

York,  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  flv  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

Third  Part  IhMryVLk.sX\,^, A. 

The  latter  of  the  two  similes  is  good ;  the  former,  by  its  faintness  of 
resemblance,  has  no  effect  but  to  load  the  narration  with  a  useless 
image. 

506.  The  next  error  I  shall  mention  is  a  capital  one.  In  an  epic 
poem,  or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated  subject,  a  writer  ought  to 
avoid  raising  a  simile  on  a  low  image,  which  never  feils  to  bring 
down  the  principal  subject.  In  general,  it  is  a  nile.  That  a  grand 
object  ought  never  to  be  resembled  to.  one  that  is  diminutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  resemblance  may  be ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  grand  object  to  fix  the  attention,  and  swell  the  mind ;  in 
which  state,  to  contract  it  to  a  minute  object,  is  unpleasant  The 
resembling  an  object  to  one  that  is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
good  efiect,  by  raising  or  swelling  Uie  mind ;  for  one  passes  with 
satisfaction  from  a  small  to  a  great  object ;  but  cannot  be  drawn 
down,  without  reluctance,  from  great  to  small.  Hence  the  following 
similes  are  faulty : 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wasps,  provoked  b^  children  in  their  play. 

Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 

In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage. 

Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage ; 

All  rise  in  arms,  an4  with  a  general  cry 

Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms, 

So  loud  their  clamor  and  so  keen  their  arms. — HAad^  xvi.  812. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o*er) 

Bepulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  ^ore ; 

(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 

Untamed,  nntired  he  turns,  attaciss  and  stings. 

Fired  with  like  ardor,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 

And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. — Hiad^  xvii.  642. 

507.  An  error,  opposite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing  a  re- 
flembling  image,  so  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
principal  subject.  Their  remarkable  disparity,  seizing  the  mind, 
never  fJEiils  to  depress  the  principal  subject  by  contrast,  instead  of 

MCb  A  similo  on  a  low  image.— The  effect  of  resembling  an  object  to  one  tbat  Is  greater. 
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nusing  it  by  resemblance  :  and  if  the  disparity  be  very  great,  the 
siinile  degenerates  into  burlesque ;  nothing  being  more  ridiculous 
than  to  force  an  object  out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling 
it  with  one  greatly  superior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  comparisons : 

Fervet  opns,  rodolentque  thymo  fhigrantiA  mella. 
Ao  veluU  lontis  Cyclopes  falmina  maAsis 
Cum  propcrant .  alii  taurinis  foUibas  auras 
Accipiunt,  redduntqae :  alii  stridentia  tingunt 
^ra  laca ;  gemit  impositis  inoudibus  ^tna; 
nil  inter  seae  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt 
In  numerum ;  venantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferram. 
Non  aliter  (si  parva  licet  componere  magnis) 
Cecropias  innatas  apes  amor  urgot  habendi, 
Munere  qaamque  sno.    Orandsvis  oppida  cur», 
£t  munire  favos,  et  Dedaia  flngere  tecta. 
At  fesBS  multi  referant  se  nocte  minores, 
Crura  thymo  plene :  pascuntur  et  arbuta  paaaim, 
£t  glaucas  salices,  oasiaraque  crocumque  rubentom, 
£t  pinguem  tiliam,  et  ferrugineos  hjacinthos, 
Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus. 

Oeorgio,  iv.  169. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  comparisons  from  any 
image  that  is  nauseous,  ugly,  or  remarkably  disagreeable ;  for  how- 
ever strong  the  resemblance  may  be,  more  will  be'  lost  than  gained 
by  such  comparison.  Therefore  I  cannot  help  condemning,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  the  following  simile,  or  rather  metaphor: 

O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  l>e  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok^st  thyself  to  gast  him  up : 
And  so,  thou  common  dog,  did'st  thou  disgoige 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  roval  Bichard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howPst  to  find  it. 

Seeand  Part  Sknry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc  6. 

508.  The  strongest  objection  that  can  lie  against  a  comparison  is, 
ihat  it  consists  in  words  only,  not  in  sense.  Such  fidse  coin,  or 
iMistard  wit,  does  extremely  well  in  burlesque ;  but  it  is  far  below 
the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  serious  composition : 

The  noble  sister  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome ;  cnaste  as  the  ioide 

That^s  curled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  I)ian^s  temple.  OorioUuMU^  Act  V.  So.  8. 

There  is  evidently  no  resemblance  between  an  icicle  and  a  wo 
man,  chaste  or  unchaste ;  but  chastity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  proper  sense :  and  this  verbal  re- 
semblance, in  the'  hurry  and  glow  of  composing,  has  been  thought 

MT.  Ab  Image  too  tlovattd  Ibr  the  prindpal  s«]]joet.-4>tMt*i  ct%bto  iiuif^Uk 
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ft  8ii£Bcient  foQiidation  for  the  simile.  Such  phantom  simOes  me 
mere  witticisms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except  where 
purposely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter.  Lucian,  in  his  disserta- 
tion upon  history,  talkii^g  of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  follcrwiog 
comparison,  which  is  verbal  merely :  ' 

This  author's  descriptions  are  so  cold  that  they  surpass  the  Caspian  snow, 
and  all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  escaped  this  puerility : 


G«lath»a  thymo  mihi  dnlcior  Hybl«. 

JSuooL  vii.  S7. 

"Ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herl>ig. 

Ibid.  41. 

Oallo,  enjns  amor  tantnm  mihi  erescit  in  horas, 

Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  se  subjicit  alnus.  BueoL  x.  87. 

Nor  Tasso,  in  his  Aminta :    . 

I^cciola  e'  V  ape,  e  fa  col  picciol  morso 

Pur  gravi,  e  pur  moleste  le  ferite ; 

Ma^  qual  cosa  ^  pi^  picciola  d'  am  ore, 

6e  in  ogni  breve  spatio  entra,  e  s'  asconde 

In  Qgni  breve  spatio  ?  hor,  sotto  a  1'  ombra 

De  le  palpebre,  nor  tr&  minuti  rivi 

B'nn  biondo  crine,  hor  dentro  le  pozzette 

Che  forma  on  doloe  riso  in  bella  guancia ; 

£  pur  fa  tanto  grandi,  e  si  mortal!, 

E  cosi  immedicabili  le  piaghe.  Act  II.  8c.  1. 

Nor  Boileau,  the  chastest  of  all  writers,  and  that  even  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry: 

Ainsi  tel  autrefois,  qu'on  vit  avec  Faret 

Charbonner  de  ses  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabaret, 

S'en  va  mal  k  propos  d'une  voix  insolente. 

Chanter  du  peuple  H^bren  la  fuite  triompnante, 

£t  poursuivant  Moil<^  au  travers  des  deserts, 

Court  avec  Pharaon  se  noyer  dans  les  mers. — Cfkctrd.  1. 1.  21. 

Mfus  allons  voir  le  Yrai,  jnsqu*en  sa  source  m6me. 
Un  d^vot  aux  yeux  crenx,  et  d'abstinence  bl6me^ 
B'il  n*a  point  le  coenr  juste,  est  affreux  devant  Dieu, 
L^Evangile  au  Chretien  ne  dit,  en  aucnn  lieu, 
Sols  d^vot:  elle  dit,  Sois  doux,  simple.  Equitable: 
Car  d'un  devot  sou  vent  au  Chretien  veritable 
lia  distance  est  deux  fois  plus  lon^rue.  i  mon  avis, 
Que  du  P6Ie  Antarctique  au  Detroit  de  Davis. 

BoUem,  Satin  id. 


But  for  their  spirits  and  souls 


This  word  rMUon  had  froze  them  up 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond.  Second  Pari  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  So.  %, 

Queen.  The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing,  that  thou  wonldst  have  me  drown'd  on  shore; 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  HI.  So. «. 

Here  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  but  in  the  word  4r0m% ; 
fox  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  being  drowned  at  sea,  and 
dying  of  grief  at  land.    But  |>erhaps  this  Sjort  of  tinsel  wdt  may 
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have  a  propriety  in  it,  when  used  to  express  an  afiected,  not  a  real 
pafision,  which  was  the  Queen's  case. 

Pope  has  several  similes  of  the  sam^  stamp.  I  shall  transcribe 
one  or  two  from  the  ^ssay  ofi  Man^  the  greatest  and  most  instruc* 
tive  of  all  his  performances : 

And  henoe  one  master  passion  in  the  breast, 

Like  Aaron^s  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest.         EpUt,  ii.  1. 181. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  same  ruling  or  master  passion : 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  spirit,  finoaltios,  but  make  it  worse ; 
Reason  itself  but  ffives  it  edge  and  power ; 
•       As  heaven^s  blessM  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. — Ibid,  1.  45. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  historians: 

Where  their  sincerity  as  to  fact  is  doubtful,  we  strike  out  truth  by  the  con- 
ftx>ntation  of  different  accounts ;  as  we  strike  out  sparks  of  fire  by  the  col- 
lision of  flints  and  steel. 

Let  us  vary  the  phrase  a  very  little,  and  there  will  not  remain  a 
shadow  of  resemblance.    Thus : 

We  discover  truth  by  the  oonfVontstion  of  different  accounts ;  as  we  strike  out 
sparks  of  fire  by  the  collision  of  flints  and  steel. 

Racine  makes  Orestes  say  to  Hermoine : 

Que  les  Scythes  sent  moins  cruel  qu^  Hermoine. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludicrous  FreBoh  song : 

Je  croyois  Janneton 
Aussi  douce  que  belle : 
Je  croyois  Janneton 
Plus  douce  qu'un  mouton: 

mias  1  H^las  I 
£lle  est  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plus  <9meUe 
Que  n^est  le  tigre  anx  bois. 


Again: 


H^las  I  Tamour  m^a  pris, 
Comme  le  chat  fait  la  souris. 


Where  the  subject  is  burlesque  or  ludicrous,  such  similes  are  far 
from  being  improper.     Horace  says  pleasantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice. — L.  iii.  ode  9. 

And  Shakspeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  stronger  than  HeronUs. 

509.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  besides  the  foregoing 
comparisons,  whidi  are  all  serious,  there  is  a  species,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  which  is  to  excite  gayety  or  mirth.  Take  the  feAlowing 
examptes: 

OOS.  Oomparlson  In  words  only.    KiainpIo\ 
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Faktaff,  speaking  to  his  page : 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  fittef 
but  one. — iSecond  Part  Henry  VL  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love, 
I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

A9  You  Like  It,  Act  111.  Sc.  10. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  fof  his  age ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. — Kadibratj  canto  i. 

Description  of  Hubibras's  horse : 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gslt 

Preserved  a  grave  miyestic  state. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skiptj 

Or  mended  pace  than  Spaniard  whipt: 

And  yet  so  nery,  he  would  hound 

As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground : 

That  CsBAar^s  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes, 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes,  • 

Was  not  by  half  so  tender  hooft, 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft. 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop, 

(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 

DO  Hudibras  his  (^tis  well  known) 

Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. — Canto  i. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap; 

And,  like  a  lobster  boiPd,  the  mom 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. — Part  II.  canto  ii. 

Books,  like  men  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  world, 
but  there  are  ten  thousand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

And  in  this  the  world  may  perceive  the  difference  between  the  integrity  of  a 

generous  author,  and  that  of  a  common  fHend.  The  latter  is  observed  to  ad- 
ere  dose  in  prosperity ;  but,  on  the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  suddenly  off: 
whereas  the  generous  author,  just  on  the  contrary,  flnds  his  hero  on  the 
dunghill,  from  thence  by  gradual  steps  raises  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  im- 
mediately withdraws,  expecting  not  so  much  as  thanks  for  his  pains. 

TaUofa  Tub, 

The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is,  to  serve  them  as 
some  do  lords,  learn  their  tiiueay  and  then  brag  of  tneir  acquaintance. 

TdeofaTub. 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  lirmy  runs, 

Of  Asians  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 

With  like  confusion,  different  nations  ny. 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye. 

The  pierced  battalions  disunited,  lall 

In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  overwhelms  them  all. 

Ba^  of  th*  Lock,  oanto  ilL 

He  does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as  much  out  of  fiwhion  asiweol 
•niiff;  nobody  takes  it  now. — Carelett  Huuiband, 

609.  Mirthftil  oomparifloan 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FIGUBES. 

The  endless  variety  of  expressions  brought  under  the  head  of 
tropes  and  figures  by  ancient  critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  they  had  no  precise  criterion  for  distinguishing  tropes  and 
figures  from  plain  language.  It  was  accordingly  my  opinion  that 
little  could  be  made  of  them  in  the  way  of  ratiohal  criticism ;  till 
discovering,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  that  many  of  them  depend  on 
principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
fihow  the  influence  of  these  principles  where  it  would  be  the  least 
expected. 


SECTION  L 
PersomficatUm, 

610.  The  bestowing  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion  upon  things 
inanimate,  is  so  bold  a  figure  as  to  require,  one  should  imagine, 
very  peculiar  circumstances  for  operating  the  delusion ;  and  yet^  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  variety  of  expressions,  which,  though 
commonly  reduced  to  that  figure,  are  used  without  ceremony,  or 
any  sort  of  preparation;  as,  for  example,  thirsty  ground,  hungry 
church-yard,  furious  dart,  angry  ocean.  These  epithets,  in  their 
proper  meaning,  are  attributes  of  sensible  beings:  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  inanimate  ?  do  they  make  us  con- 
ceive the  ground,  the  church-yard,  the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued 
with  animal  hmctions  ?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry ;  and  whether  sor 
or  not,  it  cannot  be  declined  in  handling  the  present  subject. 

The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  passions,  is  prone  to  bestow  sensi- 
bility upon  things  inanimate.  This  is  an  additional  instance  of  the 
influence  of  passion  upon  our  opinions  and  belief.  (Chapter  ii.  part  v.) 
I  give  examples.  Antony,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Caesar  mur- 
dei-ed  in  the  senate-house,  vents  his  passion  in  the  following  words : 

Antony,  O  pardon  me,  thoa  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  1  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  l)atchen}. 
Thoa  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  tb.3  tide  of  time.— VuZi«#  Cauar^  Act  III,  Sc  4. 

Here  Antony  must  have  been  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  body 
of  Caesar  was  listening  to  him,  without  which  the  speech  would  be 
foolish  and  absurd.  Nor  will  it  appear  strange,  considering  what  is 
said  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  passion  £ould  have  such  powei 
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over  ihe  mind  of  man.  In  another  example  of  die  same  kind,  the 
earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give  refuge  against  u 
father's  unkindness : 

AlfMria,  0  Earthy  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom. 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  stream  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  uiee  that  thou  wilt  yield  I 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.    Hear  me,  thou  common  parent ; 

^I  have  no  parent  else, ^Be  thou  a  mother, 

And  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  him  ^ 
Who  was — ^who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  fpr  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughUr, 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parridde. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

Plaintive  passions  are  extremely  solicitous  for  vent ;  and  a  solilcy- 
quy  commonly  answers  the  purpose ;  but  when  such  passion  becomes 
excessive,  it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  sympathy  from  others ;  and 
if  denied  that  consolation  in  a  natural  way,  it  will  convert  even 
things  inanimate  into  sympathizing  beings.  Thus  Philoctetes  com-^ 
plains  to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos  (Phi- 
loctetes of  Sophodies,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2) ;  and  Alcestes  dying,  invokes 
the  sun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her  husband's 
palace,  <fec.  (Alcestes  of  Euripides,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1.)  Moschus,  lament- 
ing the  death  of  Bion,  cx>nceives  that  the  birds,  the  fountains,  the 
trees,  lament  with  him.  The  shepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the 
death  of  Daphnis,  exptesseth  himself  thus : 

Daphni,  tuum  Foenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 

Interitum,  montesque  feri  sylveeque  loquuntur. — Eclogue  v.  87. 

Again: 

Ilium  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  myricte. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  jacentem 

MsenaluB,  et  gelidi  fieverant  saxa  Lycsei. — Eclogue  x.  18. 

511.  That  such  personification  is  derived  from  nature,  will  not 
admit  the  least  remaining  doubt,  after  finding  it  in'  poems  of  the 
darkest  ages  and  remotest  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in 
Ossian's  works ;  for  example : 

The  battle  is  over,  said  the  king,  and  I  behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.  3a(i 
is  the  h^h  of  Lena,  arid  mournml  the  oaks  of  Cromla. 

Again: 

The  sword  of  Qaul  trembles  at  his  side,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. 

King  Eichard  having  got  intelligence  of  Bolingbroke's  invasion, 
says,  upon  landing  in  England  from  his  Irish  expedition,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  resentment, 

510.  Boldness  of  the  figure  of  personification.  ExpresslonB  implying  that  figure,  in  com* 
mon  nse.  When  we  are  disposed  to  use  this  figare.— Antony  over  uie  body  of  Ciiviar.-^ 
Ettith  addressed  as  a  m<rther.— Plaintive  passions,  how  expressed.    IllastrsHons, 
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•I  weep  for  joy 


To  8tand  upon  my  kingdom  ouce  again. 
Dear  earth.  I  do  salute  tlioe  witli  my  hand, 
Thougli  ronela  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofii* 
As  a  long-purted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting ; 
fio  weeping,  smiling,  greet  1  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favor  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  tnee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And,  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it.  I  pr'ythee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  niv  senseless  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  snail  have  a  feehng ;  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Richard  U.  Act  III.  So.  8. 

After  a  long  voyage  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  sa- 
lute the  natal  soil.  A  long  voyage  heing  of  old  a  greater  enterprise 
than  at  present,  the  safe  return  to  one's  country  alter  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  was  a  delightful  circumstance ;  and  it  was  natiu'al  to 
give  the  natal  soil  a  temporary  life,  in  order  to  sympathize  with  the 
traveller.  See  an  example,  Agamemnon  of  Eschylus,  Act  III.  in  the 
beginning.  Regret  for  leaving  a  place  one  has  been  accustomed  to, 
has  the  same  efiect  (Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  at  the  close). 

Terror  produceth  the  same  effect ;  it  is  communicated  in  thought 
to  every  thing  around,  even  to  things  inanimate.  Speaking  of  Poly- 
phemus : 

Clamorem  immensum  tollit,  quo  pontns  et  omnes 

Intremuere  undsB,  penitusqae  exterrita  tollus 

Italie.  ^neid,  ill.  672. 

-. As  when  old  Ocean  roars^ 

And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

lUad,  ii.  249. 

Go,  view  the  settling  sea.  The  stormy  wind  is  laid ;  but  the  billows  still 
tremble  on  the  deep,  and  seem  to  fear  the  blast.  Finffol, 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Phedra^  describing  the  sea-monster  that 
destroyed  Hippolytus,  conceives  the  sea  itself  to  be  struck  with  ter- 
ror as  well  as  the  spectators : 

Le  flot  qui  Pappoita  recule  ^pouvant^. 

A  man  also  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to  all  objects  around, 
animate  or  inanimate : 


-As  when  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambio,  oft*  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odor  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
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Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 
CheerM  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smifeH. 

J^aradm  Lott,  b.  iv. 

612.  1  have  been  profuse  of  examples,  to  show  what  power  maDy 
passions  have  to  animate  their  objects.  In  all  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples, the  personification,  if  I  mistake  Bot,  is  so  complete  as  to  afford 
conviction,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and  intelligence.  But  it  is  ev- 
ident, from  numberless  instances,  that  personification  is  not  always 
80  complete :  it  is  a  common  figure  in  descriptive  poetry,  understood 
to  be  the  language  of  the  writer,  and  not  of  the  persons  he  describes : 
m  this  cAse  it  seldom  or  never  comes  up  to  conviction,  even  momen- 
Ary,  of  life  and  intelligence.    I  give  the  following  examples: 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen 

(Begent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays) ;  jocund  to  run 

HU  longitude  through  heaven^s  high  road :  the  gray 

I>awn  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced. 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon, 

But  opposite,  in  levelPd  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him  ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none. 

Paradise  Lost^  b.  vii.  1.  870.  "^ 

Night^s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
8tau(te  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Momso  ana  Juliet,  Act  III.  So.  7 

But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  dad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  So.  1.. 

£t  Aiay,  I  presume,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  foregoing  in- 
fiVHtices,  the  personification,  either  with  the  poet  or  his  reader, 
amounts  not  to  a  conviction  of  intelligence :  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  day,  the  mom,  are  not  here  understood  to  be  sensible  beings. 
What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  personification  ?  I  think  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  imagination :  the  inanimate  object  is  imagined  to  be 
a  sensible  being,  but  without  any  conviction,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  it  really  is  so.  Ideas  or  fictions  of  imagination  have  power  to 
raise  emotions  in  the  mind ;  and  when  any  thing  inanimate  is,  in 
imagination,  supposed  to  be  a  sensible  being,  it  makes  by  that 
means  a  greater  figure  than  when  an  idea  is  formed  (^  it  according 
to  truth.  This  sort  of  personification,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
other  in  elevation.  Thus  personification  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first, 
being  more  noble,  may  be  termed  passionate  personification  ;  the 
other,  more  humble,  descriptive  personification  ;  because  seldom  or 
never  is  personification  in  a  description  carried  to  conviction. 

*  The  chastity  of  the  English  language,  which  in  common  usage  distinguishes 
by  genders  no  words  but  what  signify  beings  male  and  femtue,  gives  thus  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  prosopopceia ;  a  beauty  unknown  in  other  languages, 
whero  every  word  is  masculine  or  feminine. 

fill  /roof  of  this  figure  being  natural.  Examples  from  CMtan  ;  from  Biehard  Jlr' 
Texnr  joiumuuieate*  i'tMlC    £xampie«.    Ao  duet  Joy. 
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The  imagination  is  so  lively  and  active,  that  its  imnges  are  raised 
with  very  htile  ettbit;  and  this  justifies  ihe  fiequent  wse  of  descrip- 
tive pfii^>uit]catiun.     This  figiue  abounds  in  Milton's  Alleyro  and 

Ab.stract  and  general  terms,  as  ivell  as  paiticular  objects,  are  often 
necessary  in  poetry.  Such  teiuis,  however,  aie  not  wtll  adapted  to 
poetiy,  because  they  suggest  not  any  image:  I  can  readily  Ibim  an 
image  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in  wrath ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  im- 
age of  wrath  in  the  abstiact,  or  of  wrath  inde}>endent  of  a  person. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addressed  to  the  imagination,  abstract 
terms  are  fiequently  personified ;  but  such  persouilicatioQ  rests  upon 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  conviction : 

8ed  mihl  vel  Tellos  optem  prius  ima  debiscat; 
Vel  Pater  omiiipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbnw, 
Pallen^s  uinbma  Erebi,  noctenique  {>rofuiidam, 
AntAfudor  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  reaolvo. 

jffneid,  iv.  24. 

Thu8|  to  explain  the  effects  of  slander,  it  is  imagined  to  be  a  volun 
tary  agent: 

'  No,  'tia  Slander ; 

Whose  edge  »  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 

Oulvenoms  all  tlie  worms  of  Nile:  whose  breath 

Rides  on  tlie  posting  winds,  and  aoth  belie 

AH  oorners  or  the  world,  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons;  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  Slander  enters. — OjfmheUne^  Act  III.  So.  4. 

As  also  liuman  passions;  take  the  Mowing  example : 


-For  Pleasure  and  Eevenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision. — TroUue  and  Oreaeida,  ^ot  II.  So.  4. 

Virgil  explains  fame  and  its  effects  by  a  still  greater  variety  of  ac* 
tion  {j^Jneidy  iv.  173).  And  Shakspeare  personifies  death  and  its 
operations  in  a  manner  singularly  fanciful : 


-Within  the  hollow  crown 


That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  feard,  and  kill  with  looks , 

Inftasin^  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  lifb. 

Were  brass  impregnable^  and  hnmor'd  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and  farewell  king. 

Jiichard  11.  Act  in.  Se.  4. 

Not  less  successfully  is  life  and  action  given  even  to  sleep : 

Ring  Henry,  How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjeofai 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep !  '  O  gentle  Slefp. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  fVighteu  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mv  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfumess  ? 
Wl;/  rat£ei  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribt| 
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Upon  uncany  pallets  stretching  thee, 

Aud  hush'd  with  biizzinif  niirht-flies  to  thr  slumber, 

Tlmn  in  the  perfumed  clianibers  of  the  greut, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  s*ate, 

And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody.? 

Oh  thou  dull  ^od,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  aiid  iouv'st  the  kinirly  couch, 

A  watch-case  to  a  common  'larum-bell  1 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  hi/ii  aud  jridiiy  m  ist 

Seal  up  the  ^hip-boy^s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

W  ho  take  the  rufiian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  aud  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamors  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes, — 

Canst  thou,  0  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 

WUth  all  the  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king?'  Then,  happy  low  I  lie  down ; 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  III.  So.  1. 

I  shall  add  one  example  raore,  to  show  that  descriptive  personificar 
tion  may  be  used  with  propriety,  even  where  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
course is  instruction  merely : 

Oh  I  let  the  steps  of  youth  be  cautious. 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world ; 

Our  duty  only  can  conduct  us  safe. 

Our  passions  are  seducers :  but  of  all, 

The  strongest  Love.    He  first  approaches  us 

In  childish  play,  wantoning  in  our  walks : 

If  heedlessly  we  wander  after  him. 

As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing-way. 

We're  lost,  and  hardly  to  return  again. 

WeCshoula  take  warnmg :  he  is  painted  blind, 

To  show  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him. 

The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 

Therefore  let  Virtm  take  him  by  the  hand : 

Directed  so,  he  leads  to  certain  joy. — Southern, 

513.  Hitherto  success  has  attended  our  steps:  but  whether  we 
shall  complete  our  progress  with  equal  success,  seems  doubtftil ;  for 
when  we  look  back  to  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
thirsty  ground,  furious  dart,  and  such  like,  it  seems  no  less  difficult 
than  at  first,  to  say  wheuier  there  be  in  them  any  sort  of  personifi- 
cation. Such  expressions  evidently  raise  not  the  slightest  conviction 
of  sensibility :  nor  do  I  think  they  amount  to  descriptive  personifica- 
tion ;  because,  in  them,  we  do  not  even  figure  the  ground  or  the 
dart  to  be  animated.  If  so,  they  cannot  at  all  come  under  the  pres- 
ent subject.  To  show  which,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  effect 
that  such  expressions  have  in  the  mind.  Doth  not  the  expression 
angry  ocean,  for  example,  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in  a  storm  to  a 

512.  How  passionate  dlffo'-)  from  deiHsriptive  personification.  —  Abstract  and  general 
terms  not  adapted  to  poetry  How  tbcy  may  be  advantageously  naed  in  p  letry.  lixam- 
ples. 
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man  iu  wrath  ?  By  this  tacit  comparisou,  the  ocean  is  elovated 
above  its  rank  in  nature ;  and  yet  personification  is  excluded,  be- 
cause, by  the  very  nature  of  comparison,  the  things  compared  are 
kept  distinct,  and  the  native  appearance  of  each  is  preserved.  It 
will  be  shown  afterwards,  that  expressions  of  this  kind  belong  to  an- 
other figure,  which  I  term  a  figure  of  speech^  and  which  employs 
the  seventh  section  of  the  present  chapter. 

Though  thus  in  general  we  can  distinguish  descriptive  personifi- 
cation from  what  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  say,  with  respect  to  som6  expressions,  whether  they  are 
of  one  kind  or  of  the  other.    Take  the  following  instances : 

The  moon  shines  bright  i  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  hist  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  sighM  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  V.  Be.  1. 


-I  have  seen 


Th'  amhUioua  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds. 

Julius  GcBsar^  Act  I.  So.  6. 

• 

With  respect  to  these  and  numberless  other  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  it  must  depend  upon  the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of 
personification,  or  of  a  figure  of  speech  merely :  a  sprightly  imagi- 
nation will  advance  them  to  the  former  class ;  with  a  plain  reader 
they  will  remain  in  the  latter. 

514.  Having  thus  at  lai^e  explained  the  present  figure,  its  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  what  comes 
next  in  order,  is,  to  show  in  what  cases  it  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety,  when  it  is  suitable,  when  unsuitable.  I  begin  with  ob- 
serving, that  pcLSidonate  personification  is  not  promoted  by  every 
passion  indifferently.  All  dispiriting  passions  are  averse  to  it ;  and 
remorse,  in  particular,  is  too  serious  and  severe  to  be  gratified  with 
a  phantom  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  therefore  approve  the  following 
speech  of  Enobarbus,  who  had  deserted  his  master  Antony : 

Be  witness  to  me,  O  thoa  blessed  moon, 

When  men  revolted  shall  nppn  record 

Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did  ' 

Before  thjr  face  repent 

Oh  sovereign  Mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon  me, 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

If  this  can  be  justified,  it  must  be  upon  the  heathen  system  of  the- 
ology, which  converted  into  deities  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

518.  Certain  expreciaions  that  do  not  quite  amount  to  descriptive  personiflcatton.  What 
they  are  called.— Sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  descriptive  persoidfication 
•od  Ogones  of  speech. 
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Secondly,  after  a  passionate  personification  is  properly  introduced, 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  its  proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the 
passion  without  giving  place  to  any  sentiment  or  action  but  what 
answers  that  purpose  ,  for  personification  is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure, 
and  ought  to  be  emp  ayed  with  great  reserve.  The  passion  of  love, 
for  example,  in  a  piaintive  tone,  may  give  a  momentary  life  to 
woods  and  rocks,  in  order  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  lovar's  dis- 
tress ;  but  no  passion  will  support  a  conviction  so  far-stretched,  as 
that  these  woods  and  rocks  should  be  living  witnesses  to  report  the 
distress  to  others.  {Pastor  Fido^  Act  III.  Sc.  3.)  No  lover  who  is 
not  crazed  will  utter  such  a  sentiment ;  it  is  plainly  the  operation  of 
the  writer,  indulging  his  inventive  faculty  without  regard  to  nature. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  following  passage ! 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  their  tales 

Of  woeful  ages,  long  a&ro  betid  : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  wliy  ?  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out.  « 

Kichard  II.  Act  V.  So.  2. 

One  must  read  this  passage  very  seriously  to  avoid  laughing.  The 
following  passage  is  quite  extravagant;  the  difierent  pails  of  the 
human  body  are  too  intimately  connected  with  selfto.be  personified 
by  the  power  of  any  passion  ;  and  after  converting  such  a  part  into 
a  sensible  being,  it  is  still  worse  to  make  it  to  be  conceived  as  rising 
in  rebellion  against  jself : 

Cleopatra,  Haste,  bare  my  arm,  and  rouse  the  serpent's  fury. 

Coward  fiesh 

Wouldst  thou  conspire  with  Caesar  to  betray  me. 
As  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?  I'll  force  thee  to  't. 

Dryden^  AUfor  Love,  Act  V. 

616.  Next  comes  descriptive  personification  ;  upon  which  I  must 
observe,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  used.  A  per- 
sonage in  a  tragedy,  agitated  by  a  strong  passion,  deals  in  warm 
sentiments ;  and  the  reader,  catching  fire  by  sympathy,  relisheth  the 
boldest  personifications ;  but  a  writer,  even  in  the  most  lively  de- 
scription, taking  a  lower  flight,  ought  to  content  himself  with  such 
easy  personifications  as  agree  with  the  tone  of  mind  inspired  by  the 
description.  Nor  is  even  such  easy  personification  always  admitted ; 
for  in  plain  narrative  the  mind,  serious  and  sedate,  rejects  pei'sonifi- 
cation  altogether.  Strada,  in  his  history  of  the  Belgic  wars,  has  the 
following  passage,  which,  by  a  strained  elevation  above  the  tone  of 
the  subject,  deviates  into  burlesque : 

r 

Vix  descenderat  a  prsBtoria  navi  Csesar;  cum  foBda  illino  exorta  in  portu  tem> 

614.  Wlien  a  passionate  personification  isAnitahle;  wbenii')t    WhatpaasionftareiM'te 
tt^-The  proper  provioce  of  a  passiooate  peraontfication. 
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MAtas,  olannem  impota  ditgecit,  prstoriam  haasit ;  quasi  non  vectaram  amplius 
CaBii^arem,  C«esarisque  fortunum. — Dec,  1. 1.  1. 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakspeare,  the  speech  of  King  John, 
gi'avely  exhorting  tht^  citizens  of  Angiers  to  a  sari-euder ;  though  a 
tragic  writer  has  much  greater  latitude  than  an  historian.  Tiike  the 
following  specimen : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  ' 

And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  Against  your  walls. — Act  II.  So.  8. 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  respect  to  a  person  of  low 
rank  be  ridiculous,  no  less  so  is  the  personification  of  a  low  subject. 
This  rale  chiefly  regards  descriptive  personification ;  for  a  subject 
can  haixily  be  low  that  is  the  cause  of  a  violent  passion ;  in  that  cir 
cumstance,  at  least,  it  must  be  of  importance.  But  to  assign  any 
rule  other  than  taste  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below  even  descrip- 
tive pei'sonification,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  hard  task.  A  poet  of 
superior  genius,  possessing  tlie  power  of  infiaming  the  mind,  ma^ 
take  libei-ties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  others.  Homer  appears  not 
extravagant  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows ;  nor  Thomson  in 
animating  the  seasons,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  dews ;  he  even  ven- 
tures to  animate  the  diamond,  and  doth  it  with  propriety : 


-That  polishM  bright. 


And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad, 

Bares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one*s  breast, 

With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  base,  to  which  personification  can 
not  descend.    In  a  composed  state  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of 
matter  even  in  the  most  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  into  j[>ur- 
lesque: 

now  now  I  What  noi^e !  that  spirit's  possessM  with  haste. 
That  wounds  th*  unresisting  pastern  with  these  strokes. 

ShaJtapeare^  Jfeaaure/or  Jieasurt^  Aot  IV.  So.  I 


-Or  fh)m  the  shore 


The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  list'ninff  tBosU. 

Tnimuon^  Spring,  1.  23. 

Speaking  of  a  man's  hand  cut  off  in  battle : 

Tedeoisa suum,  Laride,  dextera quarit : 
Bemianimesque  mioant  digiti :  ferrnmque  retractant. 

^<MM^  X.  895. 

The  personification  here  of  a  hand  is  insufferable,  especially  in  a 
plain  narration ;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  trivial  incident  is  too 
minutely  described. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  abstract  termSy  which  ought 
not  to  bb  animate!  unless  they  have  some  natural  dignity.  Thom- 
Bon,  in  this  article,  is  licentious ;  witness  the  following  instances  out 

of  BMuvy* 

16* 
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O  vale  of  bliss !    O  softly  swelling  hills  1 

On  which  Vie  power  of  cultivation  lies, 

And  joys  to  see  tlio  wonders  of  his  toil. — Summer^  1. 1485* 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Tfdrst 
Produce  the  miglity  bowl ; 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat  _ 

Of  thirty  years,  and  now  his  honest  front  * 

Flames  in  the  light  refalgcnt. — Autumn^  1.  516. 

616.  Thfrdly,  It  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  improper  subjects :  some 
preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to  rouse  the  mind ;  for  the  im- 
agination refuses  its  aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  least,  if  not  inflamed. 
Yet  Thomson,  without  the  least  ceremony  or  prepasation,  introduceth 
ei»  5h  season  as  a  sensible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclosed, 

Child  of  the  sun,  fefuijrent  Summer  comes, 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature^s  depth. 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours, 

And  ever  fanning  breezes,  on  his  way ; 

"While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turnmg  Spring 

Averts  her  blushful  face,  and  earth  and  skies 

All  smiling  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. — Summer^  1. 1. 

See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vapors  J  and  elottdSj  and  storms. —  Winter,  1.  1. 

This  has  violently  the  aii*  of  writing  mechanically  without  taste.  It 
is  not  natural  that  the  imagination  of  a  writer  should  be  so  much 
heated  at  the  veiy  commencement ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect such  ductility  in  his  readers.  But  if  this  practice  cau  be  justi- 
fied by  authority,  Thomson  has  one  of  no  mean  note :  Vida  begins 
his  firit  eclogue  in  the  following  words : 

Dicite,  vos  Musce,  et  jnvenum  memorate  querelas ; 

Dicite ;  nam  motas  ipsas  ad  carmina  cautes 

Et  requiesse  suos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  cursus. 

Even  Slmkspeare  is  not  always  careful  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
bold  figure.    Take  the  following  instance  : 


•Upon  these  taxations, 


The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  Monging,  have  put  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;  who, 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'ci  by  hunger, 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 

Daring  th'  event  to  th*  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 

And  I>anger  serves  among  them. —  Henry  VlU,  Act  I.  So.  4. 

Fourthly,  Descriptive  personification,  still  more  than  what  is 
passionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  A 
reader  warmed  with  a  beautiM  subject,  can  imagine,  even  without 
passion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  animated ;  but  still  the  winds 

510.  How  descriptive  personiflcatlon  should  be  used.    Degrees  of  it.  — Pirnmilflimttin 
of  A  knr  ful^oot-^TUngitoo  IkmiUar  md  1mm  to  be  pdnoniilM. 
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are  the  subject ;  and  any  action  ascribed  to  them  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  their  usual  operation,  appearing  unnatural,  seldom  Mis  to 
banish  the  illusion  altogether:  the  reader's  imagination,  too  &r 
strained,  refuses  its  aid ;  and  the  description  becomes  obscure,  in- 
stead of  being  more  lively  and  striking.  In  this  view  the  following 
passage  describing  Cleopatra  on  shipboard,  appears  to  me  excep- 
i«nable : 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnishM  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  ^em. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  II.  So.  8. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  course  have  so  much  the  appearance 
of  fury,  that  it  is  easy  to  figure  them  wreaking  their  resentment 
against  their  enemies,  by  destroying  houses,  ships,  <kc.;  but  to  figure 
them  love-sick,  has  no  resemblance  to  them  in  any  circumstance.  In 
another  passage,  where  Cleopatra  is  also  the  subject,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds : 

The  city  oast 


Its  people  out  upon  her :  and  Antony 
InthronM  i'  th'  market  place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  tb}  air,  which  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Aniony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  II.  So.  S. 

The  following  personification  of  the  earth  or  soil  is  not  less  wild : 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honor. 
To  bear  niylady*s  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss ; 
And  of  so  great  a  favor  growing  pro^d, 
Disdfun  to  root  the  summer-swellinff  flower, ' 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastinffly.  . 

Two  OentUmen  qf  Verona^  Act  II.  So.  7. 

Shakspeare,  fiEur  from  approving  such  intemperance  of  imagination^ 
puts  this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  ranting  lover.  Neither  can  I 
relish  what  follows : 

Omnia  quffi,  PhoBbo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

Audit  Eiirotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros. 

llle  canit.  VtrgU^  Buc  vi.  83. 

The  cheerfulness  singly  of  a  pastoral  song,  will  scarce  support  per- 
sonification in  the  lowest  degree.  But  admitting,  that  a  river  gently 
flowing  may  be  imagined  a  sensible  bein?  listening  to  a  song,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river  s  ordering  his  laurels  to 
learn  the  song :  here  all  resemblance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  lost. 
This  however  is  copied  literally  by  one  of  our  greatest  poets ;  early 
indeed,  before  maturity  of  taste  or  judgment : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flowed  along, 
And  bade  his  willo^-s  learn  the  moving  song. 

Fope*i  PastoraU^  Past.  iv.  1. 18. 
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This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much  greater  deviation 
from  the  rule.  Dulness  may  be  imagined  a  deity  or  idol,  to  be 
worshipped  by  bad  writers ;  but  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  re- 
auisite,  some  bastard  virtue  must  be  bestowed,  to  make  such  wor- 
ship in  some  degree  excusable.  Yet  in  the  Dundad,  Dulness,  with- 
out the  least  disguise,  is  made  the  object  of  worship.  The  mind 
rejects  such  a  fiction  as  unnatural ;  for  dulness  is  a  detect,  of  which 
even  the  dullest  mortal  is  ashamed : 

Then  he :  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art  I 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dalness !  whose  ^ood  old  cause  I  yet  aefend. 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shaU  end, 
E'er  since  Sir  ^opling's  periwipr  was  praise. 
To  the  last  honors  of  the  Ball  and  Bays  I 

0  thou  I  of  bus'nests  the  directing  soul ! 
To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl, 

Which  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  tra6y 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view : 

0 1  ever  gracious  to  perplexM  mankind, 
Still  spread  a  healing;  mist  before  the  mind : 
And,  lest  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light. 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night. 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense ; 

Or  Quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread. 

And  hanff  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead  I 

As,  forcea  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fiy. 

And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftlv  through  the  sky ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire, 

And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire.  B.  i.  168. 

617.  Fifthly,  The  enthusiasm  of  passion  may  have  the  effect  to 
prolong  passionate  personification ;  but  descriptive  personificatioo 
•cannot  be  dispatched  in  too  few  words :  a  circumstantiate  descrip- 
tion dissolves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt  to  personify  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  Homer  succeeds  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows ; 
but  sudi  personification  spun  out  in  a  French  translation,  is  mere 
burlesque : 

Et  la  fleche  en  furie,  avide  de  son  sang, 
Part,  vole  k  lui,  I'attoint,  et  lui  perce  le  flanc. 

Horace  says  happily. 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 

Observe  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being  diviaed,  like  th« 
former,  into  a  number  of  minute  parts : 

Un  fou  rempli  d'errenrsj  que  le  trouble  acoompagne 
Et  malade  a  la  viile  ainsi  qu^^  la  campatrne. 
En  vain  monte  d  cheval  pour  trompcr  son  ennni. 
La  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe,  et  gaiope  avec  Int. 


516.  Preparation  necessary. — Criticism  on  Tb<.  mson.— Limita  to  p<»iflODifloatioii.-»FaiiIty 
examples  from  Sbaktpeare  and  Pope. 
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A  poet,  in  a  short  and  lively  expression,  may  animate  his  muse,  his 
genius,  and  even  his  veiii;e ;  but  to  animate  his  vei'se,  and  to  addi^ess 
H  whole  epistle  to  it,  as  Boilehu  doth  (Epiatle  x.),  is  insupportable. 
The  tollowing  passage  is  not  less  faulty : 

Her  fiite  is  whisperM  by  the  prentle  breeze, 
And  told  In  sigliA  to  all  the  trembUng  trees ; 
The  trenibliug  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  oahn,  appears 
BwellM  with  new  passion,  and  o^eraows  with  tears 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
Daphne,  our  grief  I  our  glory  I  now  no  more. 

%  Fope^s  PadaraU,  iv.  61. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the  winds,  the  trees,  the 
floods,  provided  the  figure  be  dispatched  in  a  single  expression; 
even  in  that  case,  the  figure  seldom  has  a  good  effect ;  because  grief 
or  love  of  the  pastoral  kind,  are  causes  rather  too  faint  for  so  violent 
an  effect  as  imagininc^  the  winds,  trees,  or  floods,  to  be  sensible 
beings.  But  when  this  figure  is  deliberately  spread  out,  with  great 
regularity  and  accuracy,  through  many  lines,  the  reader,  instead  oi 
relishing  it,  is  struck  with  its  ridiculous  appearance. 


SECTIOH  II. 

Apostrophe. 

518.  This  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from  the  same  pnn 
ciple.  K,  to  humor  a  plaintive  passion,  we  can  bestow  a  momentary 
sensibility  upon  an  inanimate  object,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  be- 
stow a  momentary  presence  upon  a  sensible  being  who  is  absent : 

Stnke  the  harp  in  praise  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  mist,  the 
spouse  of  my  love.  Dost  thou  raise  thy  &ir  face  fh>m  the  rock  to  find  the  sails 
of  Cnchallin  f  The  sea  is  roUinjj^  &r  distant,  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive 
thee  for  my  sailrt. — Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in 
thy  hair.  Betire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past ; 
for  I  will  not  return  till  the  storm  of  war  is  gone.  O  Connal,  speak  of  wars 
and  armn,  and  send  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the 
white-bosoiuM  daughter  of  Soiglan. — Unffol^  b.  i. 

Speaking  of  Fingal  absent : 

Happy  are  ihv  people,  0  Fingal ;  thine  arm  shall  flght  their  battles.  Thou 
art  the  first  iu  their  dangers ;  the  wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace ;  thou  speak- 
est,  and  thy  thousands  obey;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of  thy  steel. 
Huppy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  sometimes  joined  with  (he  former :  things  inanimate, 
to  qualify  them  for  listening  to  a  passionate  expostulation,  are  not 
only  personified,  but  also  conceived  to  be  present : 


SIT.  OMoriptlvtt  p«Miiifloatfci&  ■hoold  be  Aott   SztmpkiL 
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Et  Bi  fata  DeAm,  si  meras  non  leeva  fhiKset, 
lupnlenit  ferro  Ar^olicaa  f<jsdare  latebras; 
.'  Tnjaque  nunc  stares,  Priamiqys  arx  alia  maneres, 

JEfiytii^  ii.  54* 

Helena, Poor  lord,  is't  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Thotte  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  non-sparing  war?  And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thoa 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets?  '  Oyou  leaden  messengers, 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire^ 

yiy  with  false  aim ;  pierce  the  still  movmg  air 

That  sings  witl^iercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

'^        AWs  Well  that  End's  Well,  Act  III.  So.  4. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  tliousaud  swords,  said  Nathos,  with  a  smile ;  the  rods 
of  car-l)onie  Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  thou  roll  with 
all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  sea  of  Ullin  ?  wh;^  do  ye  rustle  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whistling  tem^iests  of  the  ^ky  ?  Do  ye  think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep.Nathoa 
on  the  coast?  No :  his  soul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night !  Alihos,  bring 
my  father's  arms,  &c. — FingaL 

W^  hither  hast  thou  fled,  O  wind,  said  the  king  of  Morven !  Dost  thou  rustle 
in  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  pursue  the  shower  in  other  lands?  W^hy 
comest  not  thou  to  my  sails,  to  the  blue  face  of  my  seas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land 
of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  absent. — Fingal, 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden-haired  son  of  the  sky!  The 
west  hath  opened  its  gates;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there.  The  waves  gather 
to  behold  thy  beauty ;  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ;  they  see  thee  lovely  in 
thy  sleep,  but  they  shrink  away  with  fear.  Best  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  Sun ! 
and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy. — Fingal. 

Daughter  of  Heaven,  fair  art  thon !  the  silence  of  thy  face  is  pleasant.  Thou 
comest  forth  in  loveliness ;  the  stars  attend  th^  blue  steps  in  the  east.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  O  Moon  I  and  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
— Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  I  The  stars  are  ashamed 
in  thy  presence,  and  turn  asiae  their  sparkling  eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  re- 
tire iVom  thy  course,  when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows?  ,Hast.thoa 
thy  hall  like  Ossian?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  sisters 
fallen  from  heaven?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night  no  more  ? 
Yes,  they  have  fatllen,  fair  light :  and  often  dost  thou  retire  to  mourn.— But 
thou  thvself  sbalt  one  night  tVil;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The 
stars  will  then  lift  their  heads;  they,  who  in  thy  presence  were  ashamed,  wii* 
rejoice. — Fingal, . 

This  figure,  like  all  othei's,  requires  an  agitation  of  mind.  In 
plain  narrative,  as,  for  example,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  family, 
it  has  no  good  effect : 


-Fauno  Picus  pater :  isque  parentem 


Te,  Satume,  refert ;  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor. — JEneid,  vii.  i8. 

SECTION  III. 

Hyperbole, 

519/  In  Uiis  figufe,  by  which  an  object  is  magnified  or  diminished 
beyond  truth,  we  have  another  effect  of  the  foregoing  principle.    An 

61&  Define  apostrophe    With  what  other  figure  is  it  often  Joined  ?    The  state  of  mild 
Hreqairen 
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/ 

( 


object  of  an  uncommon  size,  either  very  g-eat  of  its  kind  or  very 

little,  strikes  us  with  surpiise ;  and  tliis  emotion  produces  a  mo- 

\  mentary  conviction  that  the  object  ia  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in 

)  reality  (see  chapter  viii.).    The  wime  effect,  precisely,  attends  figura- 

I  tive  grandeur  or  littleness;    and  hence  the  hypeibole,  which  ex- 

,  piesses  that  momentary  conviction.     A  writer,  taking  advantage  of 

this  natural  delusion,  warms  his  description  greatly  by  the  hyper- 

(    l>ole;  and  the  reader,  even  in  his  coolest  moments,  relishes  thft 

'.    fissure,  being  sensible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature  upon  a 

'    glowing  fan«!y. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  a  writer  is  commonly 
/  more  successful  in  magnifying  by  an  hypeibole  than  in  diminishing. 
/  The  reason  is,  that  a  minute  object  contracts  the  mind,  and  fettera 
the  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed 
with  a  grand  object,  moulds  objects  for  its  gratification  with  great 
facility.  Longinus,  with  respect  to  diminishing  hyperbole,  quotes 
the  following  ludicrous  thouglit  from  a  comic  |K)et :  **  lie  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  giound  no  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  l^jtter."  (Chapter 
xxxi.  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.)  But,  for  the  reasc»n  now 
given,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  olv 
jects ;  of  which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thon  Boe^t.  to  thee  will  I  ^ivo  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
forever.  And  1  will  make  thy  sceil  as  the  dnst  of  the  earth ;  bo  that  if  a 
man  can  number  the  dust  of  tlie  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num- 
bered.— Genesis,  xiii.  15,  16. 

IUh  vel  IntnctDO  seeetis  per  Bumma  volaret 

Grumina :  nee  teneras  curi^u  IssisBCt  aristas. — j£neid^  vii.  808. 

Atqne  imo  barathri  ter  ^nrsrite  vastos 


^orhet  in  abrnptum  fiuctuB,  rursusque  sub  aunts 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  uodfi. — lind,  iii.  421. 

Horriflcis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  ruiuiB", 

Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sthera  nubem, 

Turbine  fumanteni  picco  et  candente  favilla : 

Attbllitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit. — Ibid.  iii.  571. 


Speaking  of  Polyphemus : 


•Ipse  arduns,  altaque  pulsat 


Sidera.  Ibid,  iU.  619. 


-When  he  speaks, 


The  air,  a  charter^  libertine,  is  still.— JS^nry  F.  Act  I.  So.  1. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed, 

To  armor  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed. 

Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew.    . 

Victors  and  vanqnishM  join  promiscuous  cries, 

And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise : 

With  streammsr  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed. 

And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.— /^Muf,  iv.  50&. 

519.  BeflnrhyperboU.  iSHiy  it  is  easier  to  sugnliy  tbaa  to  diminish  by  \aMiA)t^ 
TbeflgoifbBitanL 
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520.  Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  erected,  I  proceed,  as  in  the  first  section,  to  the  rules 
by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  in  the  description  of  any  thin^ 
ordinaiy  or  familiar ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  destitute  of  surpnse,  its  only  foundation.  Take  the  following 
instance,  where  the  subject  is  extremely  familiar,  viz.,  swimming  to 
gain  the  shore  after  a  shipwreck : 

I  8ftw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  u|>on  their  backs ;  he  trode  the  water, 

'W^hose  enmity  he  fluujr  aside,  and  breasted 

The  sur^e  most  swoln  that  met  liim :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himnelf  with  his  (rood  arms,  in  lusty  strokes. 

To  th'  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-borne  basis  bow'd, 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempest,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  said,  that  an 
hyperbole  can  never  suit  the  tone  of  any  dispiriting  passion  :  sorrow 
in  particular  will  never  prompt  such  a  figure  ;  for  which  reason  the 
following  hyperboles  must  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

JT.  Rich,  Aumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted  cousin ! 
"WeMl  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears: 
Our  »\gh»y  and  they,  shall  lod^e  the  summer-corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. — Jiiehard  U,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 

Into  the  channel,  till  tlie  lowest  stream 

Do  kisB  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. — JuUus  Couar,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wish  to  succeed,  ought  always  to  have 
the  reader  in  his  eye :  he  ought  in  particulnr  never  to  venture  a  bold 
thought  or  expression  till  the  reader  be  warned  and  prepared.  For 
that  reason  an  hyperbole  hi  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  never  be  in 
its  place.    Example : 

Jam  panca  aratro  jugera  reprise 

Moles  reiinquent.  Borat.  Onrm.  1.  i.  ode  15. 

521.  The  nicest  point  of  all  is  to  ascertain  the  natural  limits 
of  an  hyperbole,  beyond  which  being  overstrained,  it  hath  a  bad 
effect.  Longinus,  in  the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  propriety 
of  thought  enters  a  caveat  against  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-string,  which  relaxes  by  overstraining,  and  pro- 
duceth  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  what  is  intended.  To  ascertain 
any  precise  boundary  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Mine 
shall  be  an  humbler  task,  which  is,  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  I 
reckon  overstrained  hypei'bole ;  and  I  shall  be  brief  upon  them,  be- 
cause examples  are  to  be  found  everywhere  :  no  fault  is  more  com- 
mon among  writers  of  inferior  rank,  and  instances  are  found  even 

fiSO.  Capital  fkalt— The  paasion  that  is  unsaited  to  hyx'Wbole.— When  a  bold  thoai^t « 
•ti»reiBio&  may  be  ventored. 
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among  classical  writers :  witness  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold 
even  for  a  Hotspur. 

Hotspur  talloDg  of  Mortimer : 

In  pinfrle  oppos^itioQ  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  conronnd  the  best  pnit  of  an  honr 

In  changing  hnrdiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Sevem^K  flood, 

'\^  ho  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ban  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  cri8j>*d  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

Blood-Btained  with  these  valiant  oombatflnts. 

First  Fart  Btnry  IF.  Aot  I.  So.  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. : 

England  ne^er  had  a  kinar  until  his  time : 

Virtue  he  bad  deservine  to  command ; 

His  brnndishM  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams : 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon^s  wings ; 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awftil  Are, 

More  dazzlea,  and  drove  back  Ms  enemies, 

Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

What  should  1  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speeoh ; 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  oonquerM. 

First  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Lastly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with  all  advantages, 
ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the  fewest  words  possible  :  as  it 
cannot  be  relished  but  in  the  hurry  and  swelling  of  the  mind,  a 
leisurely  view  dissolves  the  charm,  and  discovers  the  description  to 
be  extravagant  at  least,  and  perhaps  also  ridiculous.  This  fault  is 
palpable  in  a  sonnet  which  passeth  for  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  French  language.  Phillis,  in  a  long  and  florid  description,  ia 
made  as  far  to  outshine  the  sun  as  he  outshines  the  stars : 

Le  silence  r^gnoit  sur  la  terre  et  sur  Tonde, 
L^air  devenoit  serein  et  POlympe  vermeil, 
£t  Tamoureux  Z^phir  affhmchi  du  sonimeil, 
Bessuscitoit  les  flcars  d'une  haleine  fpconde, 
L'Aurore  d^plovoit  Tor  de  sa  tresse  blonde, 
£t  semoit  de  rubis  le  cheinin  du  soleil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieit  venoit  au  plus  erand  appareil 
Qa^il  soit  jamais  veuu  pour  ^clairer  le  monde. 

Qnand  la  jeune  Phillis  an  visage  riant, 

Sortant  de  son  palais  plus  diur  que  Porient. 

Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Bacn^  flambeau  du  jour,  n*en  soyez  point  jaloux. 

Vous  parAtes  alors  auaad  peu  devant  eile. 

Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avuient  fait  devant  vous. — MalUoiUs, 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expressed  in  a  single  line,  which 
gives  more  lustre  to  a  young  beauty  than  the  whole  of  this  much« 
labored  poem : 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emelie. 

m.  The  natwalUmiti  of  hyperbole.    In  what  worda  to  be  oonvvjed. 
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SECTION  17. 

Tlie  Means  or  Instrument  conceived  to  be  the  Agent. 

522.  When  we  sun'^ey  a  number  of  connected  objects,  that  which 
makes  the  greatest  figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention ;  and  the 
emotion  it  raises,  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the 
conception  we  form  of  it     Take  the  following  examples : 

For  Nelens*  son  Alcides*  rage  had  slain. 
A  broken  rock  %he  force  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  these  instances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the  force  of  Pirus  being 
the  capital  circumstances,  are  so  far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the 
ageuts  that  produce  the  effects. 

In  the  following  instances,  hunger  being  the  chief  circumstance  in 
the  description,  is  itself  imagined  to  be  the  patient : 

Whose  hnnger  has  not  tasted  food  these  three  days. — Jane  Shore, 
1.  As  when  the  force 


Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill. — Paradise  Lost, 


-As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram^s  son,  in  EgypVs  evil  day 

Waved  round  the  coast,  upcallM  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locusts.  Paradise  ZosL 


SECTJON  V. 

A  Figure  whick^  among  Related  Objects^  extends  the  Properties  of 

one  to  another, 

523.  This  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  proper  name,  because  it 
has  been  overlooked  by  writers.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  this 
work ;  and  must  be  distinguished  from  those  formeriy  handled,  as 
depending  on  a  different  principle.  Oiddy  brinks  jovial  wine,  daring 
wounds  are  *5xamples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjectives  that  cannot 
be  made  to  signify  any  quality  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  are 
joined :  a  brink,  for  example,  cannot  be  termed  giddy  in  a  sense, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  that  can  signify  any  of  its  qualities  or 
attributes.  When  we  examine  attentively  the  expression,  we  dis- 
cover that  a  brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  effect  in 
those  who  stand  on  it.     In  the  same  manner  a  wound  is  said  to  be 


S22.  In  sorvttylng  coonected  objects,  what  gains  chief  attention  ? — ^How  the  capital  cir 
eumstances  are  sometimes  exalted.    Examples 
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darfng^  not  with  respect  to  itself,  but  with  respect  to  the  boldne!«  of 
tlie  pei'son  who  inili(*.t8  it;  and  wine  is  said  to  he  jovial^  as  inspiiing 
miilh  and  jt»llity.  Thus  the  attii bates  of  one  subject  are  extended 
to  anotlier  with  which  it  is  connected;  and  the  expiession  of  such  a 
thought  must  be  considered  as  a  figure,  because  the  attribute  is  not 
applicable  to  the  subject  in  any  pioj)er  sense. 

Uow  are  we  to  ac<*ount  for  this  figure,  which  we  see  lies  in  the 
thought,  and  to  what  principle  shall  we  refer  it?  Have  poets  a 
privilege  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  at  plcfisure  to  bestow  at- 
tributes upon  a  subject  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ?  We  have 
had  often  occasion  to  inculcate  that  the  mind  passeth  easily  and 
sweetly  along  a  train  of  connected  objects ;  and  where  the  objects 
are  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  disposed  to  carry  along  the  good 
and  bad  properties  of  one  to  another,  especially  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  inflamed  with  these  properties.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5.) 
From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under  consideration.  Lan- 
guage, invented  tor  the  communication  of  thought,  would  be  imper- 
fect if  it  wera  not  expressive  even  of  the  slighter  propensities  and 
more  delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot  remain  so  impeifect 
among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polish ;  because  language  is 
regulated  by  iutemal  feeling,  and  is  gradually  improved  to  express 
whatever  passes  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  sword  in 
the  hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coward  sword,  the  expression  is 
significative  of  an  internal  operation  ;  for  the  mind,  in  passing  from 
the  accent  to  its  instrument,  is  disposed  to  extend  to  the  latter  the 
prop^es  of  the  former.  GoTemed^the  same  principle,  we  say 
listening  fear,  by  extending  the  attribute  listening  of  the  man  who 
listens  to  the*passion  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  the  expression 
hold  deed,  or  audax  facinus,  we  extend  to  the  effect  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  cause.  But  not  to  waste  time  by  making  a  com- 
mentaiy  upon  every  expression  of  this  kind,  the  best  way  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different 
relations  that  may  give  occasion  to  this  figure.  And  in  viewing  the 
table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  can  never  have  any  grace 
but  where  the  relations  are  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 

1.  An  attribute  of  the  cause  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
effect 

Andax  faoinas. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make. 

An  impioas  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 


To  my  adffentvroKS  song. 


That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar.  Paradiae  Lo9t,, 

2.  An  attribute  of  the  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
<*au8e. 

Qoos  periiaso  amboa  mis^ra  censebam  in  man.  PlauHu, 

No  wonder,  fallen  snch  Apemiciovi  height.  Paradlm  Lo$U 


880  nOURES. 

3.  An  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  cf  tne  cause. 

Jovial  wine.  Giddy  brink,  Drowsy  nigbt,  Musing  midnight,  Painting  heighti 
AHtonisliM  tbuught,  Muuraful  gloom 

Casting  a  dim  relifious  light.  MUton.  Comus* 

And  the  msrry  bells  ring  round, 

And  xYin  jocund  rebecks  sound.  JfiUon,  AUegro, 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  subject  bestowed  upon  one  of  its  parts  or 
members. 

Longing  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierced  XhQfearfvl  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

Borneo  and  Juliet^  Act  III.  So.  7. 

Oh,  lay  by 

Thofte  most  ungentle  locks  and  angry  weapooB ; 
Unless  you  mean  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
Should  stretch  me  out  at  your  relentless  feet. 

Fahr  PenUerU^  Act  III. 


And  ready  now 


To  stoop  with  wearied  wing  and  toiUvng  ftetj 
On  the  We  outside  of  this  world. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  iii. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  instrument  with  which  it 
operates. 

Why  peep  your  ooward  swords  half  out  their  shells ! 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  subject  upon  which  it 
operates. 

JUgh-dim^mg  hill.  MiUon. 

7.  A  quality  of  one  subject  given  to  another.  • 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 

Oazis.  Borat,  Oarm,  1.  i.  ode  89. 

When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.  Shakspeare* 

By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearlese  ship. 

lUady  zxiil.  885. 

Then,. nothing  loth,  th'  enamorM  flEtir  he  led, 

And  sunk  transported  on  the  oonedoue  bed. — Odyeeey^  viii.  887. 

A  Hupid  moment  motionless  she  stood.  Summer^  1. 1886. 

8.  A  circumstance  connected  with  a  subject,  expressed   as  a 
i|uality  cf  the  subject. 

Breesty  summit. 

'Tis  ours  the  chance  offiglding  fields  to  try.  lUad,  i.  801. 

Oh  I  had  I  died  before  that  voeUrf ought  wall.        Odf9t§g^  v.  895. 


688.  The  <«xpre6Sioi  s  giddy  brinks  jovial  toine,  daring  wound^  explained.  How  this 
Ignre  is  to  be  accoun:ed  fbr.  Table  cf  the  different  relations  that  may  give  oocasldn  to 
this  figure. 
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524.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  adorning  &  cause  with 
Ml  attribute  of  the  effect,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  opposite  expres- 
sion. The  progress  from  cause  to  effect  is  natural  and  easy :  the 
opposite  progress  resembles  retrograde  motion  (see  chapter  i.) ;  and, 
therefore,  panting  height,  astonished  thought^  are  strained  and  un- 
couth expressions,  which  a  writer  of  taste  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  less  strained  to  apply  to  a  subject  in  its  present  state,  an 
epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  some  future  state : 

Submertasqut  obrae  pnppes.  jffmid,  i.  78 

And  mighty  riUns  fall.  Iliadf  v.  411. 

Impious  sona  their  numgM  fathers  woand. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  that  the  property  of  one  subject 
ought  not  to  be  b^towed  upon  another  with  which  that  property  is 
incongruous : 

Einff  Hieh, How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  f 

Jiid^rd  27.  Act  III.  So.  6. 

The  connection  between  an  awful  superior  and  his  submissive  de- 
pendent is  so  intimate^  that  an  attribute  may  readily  be  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  awfolness  cannot  be  so  transferred, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  submission. 


-I 


SECTION  VL 

Metaphor  and  Allegory. 


525.  A  METAPHOR  differs  from  a  simile  in  form  only,  not  in  sub- 
stance :  in  a  simile,  the  two  subjects  are  kept  distinct  m  the  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  subjects  are 
kept  distinct  in  the  thought  only,  not  in  the  expression.  A  hero 
resembles  a  lion,  and,  upon  that  resemblance,  many  similes  have 
been  raised  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  instead  of  resembling 
a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  and  feign  or  figure  the 
hero  to  be  a  lion :  by  that  variation  the  simile  is  converted  into  a 
metaphor ;  which  is  carried  on  by  describing  all  the  qualities  of  a 
lion  that  resemble  those  of  the  hero.  The  fundamental  pleasure 
here,  that  of  resemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought.  An  additional 
pleasure  arises  firom  the  expression :  the  poet,  by  figuring  his  hero 
to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  describe  the  lion  in  appearance,  but  in  re- 
ality the  hero ;  and  his  description  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  ex- 
pressing the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms,  which, 
properly  speaking,  belong  not  to  him  but  to  the  Uon.  This  will 
better  be  understood  by  examples.     A  &mily  connected  with  a 

081  lateiwoM  ttom  tht  abov*  table. 
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common  })arent,  resembles  a  tree,  the  truiik  and  branches  of  which 
are  connected  with  a  common  root:  but  let  us  suppose  that  a 
family  is  figured,  not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree ;  and 
then  the  simile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  seven  fair  branches,  springmg  from  one  root: 
Some  of  these  branches  by  tlie  dest  nies  cnt : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  ray  life,  my  Glo'ster, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer-leaves  all  faded, 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

Bichard  IL  Act  I.  So.  S. 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  sea : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  while  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.  Julius  Couar^  Act  IV.  So.  S« 

Figuring  gloiy  and  honor  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers : 

Botgpur. Would  to  heaven. 

Thy  name  in  arma  were  now  as  great  as  mine  I 

Pr,  Henry,  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee. 
And  all  the  budding  honors  on  thy  crest, 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

First  PaH  BimrylV.  Act  V.  Sc  «. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputation  and  honor  to 
be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 


Oh,  boys,  this  story 


The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  markM 

With  Roman  swords ; .  and  mv  report  was  once 

First  with  the  best  of  note.    Oymbeline  loved  me ; 

And.  when.a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.    But  in  one  night, 

A  storm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves ; 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  Cymheliney  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

Blessed  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,  said  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown 
shield.  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war,  the  mo unUiin -storm. 
Take  now  my  hand  in  friendship,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven.  FmgdL 

Thou  dwellest  in  the  soul  of  Melvina,  son  of  mighty  Ossian.  My  sighs  arise 
with  the  beam  of  the  ea^t ;  my  tears  descend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was 
a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me :  but  thy 
death  came  like  a  olast  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low :  the 
spring  returned  with  its  showers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arose.  Jlnd, 

526.  I  am  aware  that  the  term  metaphor  has  been  used  in  a  more 
extensive  sense  than  I  give  it ;  but  I  thought  it  of  consequence,  in  a 
disquisition  of  some  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper  sense, 

< 

fiK,r^lIustratc  Um  differenoft  between  metaphor  aud  sliuUc.    KTimtotoSi 
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and  to  separate  from  it  things  that  are  distinguished  by  different 
names     An  allegory  differa  ti*om  a  metaphor,  and  what  I  would 
choose  to  call  a  figure  of  speech^  diflers  from  both»     I  proceed  to 
explain  these  dilterences.     A  metaphor  is  defined  above  to  be  an 
act  of  the  imagination,  figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.    An  alle- 
gory requires  no  such  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figured  to  be  an- 
other: it  consists  in  choosing  a  subject  having  properties  or  circum- 
.  stances  resembling  those  of  the  principal  subject;  and  the  foimer  is 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  latter :  the  subject 
■  thus  represented  is  kept  out  of  view ;  we  are  left  to  discover  it  by 
I  reflection ;  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  discovery,  because  it  is  oui 
'  own  work.     Quintilian  (L.  viii.  cap.  vi.  sec.  2)  gives  the  following 
instance  of  an  allegory : 

0  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fluctns.    0  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  ocoapa  portum. 

Horat,  lib.  i.  ode  14. 

and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words:  ^Totusque  ille 
Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  republica,  fiuctuum  tempestates  pro 
bellis  civilibus,  portum  pro  pace,  atque  concordia  dicit." 

A  finer  or  more  correct  allegory  is  not  to  be  found  than  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  represent  God^s  own  people, 
the  Jews : 

Thoa  hast  bronght  a  vine  out  of  ESfi^ypt ;  thoa  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 

Slanted  it.  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
ills  were  covered  with  its  shadow,  and  the  ooughs  thereof  were  like  the  good- 
ly cedars.  Whv  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  which 
Kss  do  pluck  her?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
ast  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  hosts ;  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  thy  right  hand 
bath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself.      Ptabn  Uxx. 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  hiero- 
glyphical  painting,  excepting  only  that  words  are  used  instead  of 
cold's.  Their  effects  are  precisely  the  same  :  a  hieroglyphic  raises 
two  images  in  the  mind ;  one  seen,  which  represents  one  not  seen : 
an  allegory  does  the  same :  the  representative  subject  is  described ; 
and  resemblance  leads  us  to  apply  the  description  to  the  subject  rep- 
resented. In  a  figure  of  speech,  there  is  no  fiction  of  the  imagina- 
tion employed,  as  in  a  metaphor,  nor  a  representative  subject  intro- 
duced, as  in  an  allegory.  This  figure,  as  its  name  imphes,  regards 
the  expression  only,  not  the  thought;  and  it  may  be  defined,  the 
using  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.  Thus 
youth,  or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  expressed  figuratively  by  morning 
of  life :  morning  is  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  and  in  that  view  it  is 
employed  to  signify  the  beginning  of  any  other  series,  life  especially, 
the  progress  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

__^ 

02&>Metapbor  and  allegory  dlstincniebed.    Exunple9.->To  what  an  alkgoiy  is  aimUtr.- 
Dtotingoish  metaplior  and  mgs«j  ftmn  a  figure  of  speech. 
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527.  Figures  of  speech  are  reserved  for  a  separate  section ;  but 
metaphor  and  allegoiy  are  so  much  connected,  that  they  must  be 
handled  together;  the  rules  particularly  tor  distinguishing  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
these  rules,  after  adding  some  examples  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  an 
allegory : . 

Qwen,  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne^er  sit  and  wail  their  loss 
Bat  oheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  thrown  overboard 
The  cable  broke^  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowM  in  the  flood; 
Vet  lives  our  pilot  still.    Is  *t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  tearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  wliich  utAh  too  much; 
While  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  I  ah,  what  a  uiult  were  this  I  • 

Third  Part  Henry  VI,  Act  V.  So.  5. 

Orwrnxiko,  Ha  I  thou  hast  roused 
The  lion  in  bis  den ;  he  stalks  abroad. 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now.  Oroonoko,  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill.  He  fenced  it,  irath 
«red  out  the  stones  thereof,  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vines,  built  a  tower  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  also  muile  a  wine-press  therein  :  lie  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brougiit  tbrth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  1  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vine- 
yard. What  could  iiave  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  tiiat  1  have  not  done! 
Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes?  And  now  go  to;  I  will  tell  you  what  1  will  do  to  niv  vineyard: 
I  will  take  away  tiie  hedge  tiiereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down. 
the  wall  thereof,  and  it  sliall  be  trodden  down.  And  1  will  lay  it  waste :  it 
shall  not  be  pruned  nor  digged,  but  there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns:  I 
will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it.  For  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant 
plant.  Jgaiahf  v.  1. 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors  and  allegories  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  construction  of  these  figures  comes  under  the  first  kind ;  the 
propriety  or  impropriety' of  introduction  comes  under  the  other.  I 
begin  with  rules  of  the  first  kind;  some  of  which  coincide  with 
those  already  given  for  similes ;  some  are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and 
allegories. 

And,  in  tho  firat  place,  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  simile  cannot 
be  agreeal^le  where  the  resemblance  is  either  too  strong  or  too  &inL 
This  holds  equally  in  metaphor  and  allegory  ;  and  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  all.  in  the  following  instances,  the  resemblance  is  too  faint 
to  be  agreeable : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Macbeth^  Act  V.  Sc.  S. 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  distempered  cause  and  any  body 
that  can  be  confined  within  a  belt 
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Again : 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  veiy  lips. — (Hhdto^  Act  IV.  Se.  9. 

Poverty  here  must  be  conceived  a  fluid,  wliich  it  resembles  not  in 
any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bolmgbroke  banished  for  six  years : 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  preoious  jewel  of  thy  home-return.— i^tc^rcf  77.  Act  I.  Sc  6. 


Again: 


Heroes  a  letter,  lady^ 

And  ever^r  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 

Issuing  lite-blood.  Merchant  of  Vmiee,  Act  III.  So.  8. 

TantSB  tnoUa  erat  Bomonam  oondere  gontem. — jSnndf  i.  87. 


The  following  metaphor  is  strained  beyond  all  endurance ,  Timur- 
bee,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to 
Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  following  terms : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  resist  us  ?  where  is  the  potentate  who  doth 
not  glorv  in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  ?  As  tor  thee,  descended 
from  a  Turcoman  sailor,  since  the  vessel  of  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  been 
wreckM  in  tlie  gulf  ol'th^  selt-love,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thou  shouldst  take 
Ji  the  sails  of  thy  teuierity,  and  cast  the  anchor  ot  repentance  in  the  port  of 
sincerity  and  justice,  wiiiuh  i:^  tlie  port  of  safety ;  lest  the  tempest  of  our  vec 
geunoe  make  thee  perish  in  the  sea  of  the  punishment  thou  deservest. 

e 

Such  strained  figures,  as  observed  above  (chapter  xix.,  Comparisons), 
are  not  unfrequeut  in  the  fiist  dawn  of  refinement;  the  mind  in  a 
new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds,  and  is  generally  canied  to  excess, 
till  taste  and  experience  discover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  Whatever  resemblance  subjects  may  have,  it  is  wrong 
to  put  one  for  another,  where  they  bear  no  mutual  proportion; 
upon  comparing  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  subject,  the  simile  takes 
on  an  air  of  burlesque ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  effect  where  the 
one  is  imagined  to  be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor;  or  made  to 
represent  the  other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  These  figures,  a  metaphor  especially,  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  with  many  minute  circumstances ;  for  in  that  case  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  obscurity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  be  shoit :  it  is  difilcult  for  any  time  to  support  a  lively  image  of 
a  thing  being  what  we  know  it  is  not ;  and  tor  that  reason,  a  meta- 
phor drawn  out  to  Hny  length,  instead  of  illustrating  or  enlivening  the 
principal  subject,  becomes  disagreeable  by  over-straining  the  mind. 
Hero  Cowley  is  extremely  licentious ;  take  the  following  instance : 

Great  and  wise  conqueror,  who  wherever 
Thou  com'st,  doth  fortify,  and  settle  there  I 
Who  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet; 

587.  Examples  of  Allegory.— Two  kinds  of  rules  of  metaphor  and  allegory,    lit  As  t» 
dflgTM  of  rwemblanoew    2d.  As  tc  proportton.    8d  As  to  etroumBtanoea. 
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I9ow  thou  art  in,  tkon  ne^er  wilt  part 

With  one  inch  of  my  vanquishM  neart : 
For  since  thou  took'st  it  by  assault  from  me. 
'Tis  garrison^  so  strong  with  thoughts  of  thee, 

It  fears  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  same  reason,  however  agreeable  long  allegories  may  at  first 
be  bj  their  novelty,  they  never  afford  any  lasting  pleasure ;  witness 
the  ihiry  Queen,  which  with  great  power  of  expression,  variety  of 
images,  and  melody  of  versification,  is  scarce  ever  read  a  second  time. 
528.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparison  carried  on  in  a  simile, 
being  in  a  metaphor  sunk  by  imagining  the  principal  subject  to  be 
that  very  thing  which  it  only  resembles ;  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
to  describe  it  in  terms  taken  strictly  or  literally  with  respect  to  its 
imagined  nature.  This  suggests  another  rule,  that  in  constructing 
a  metaphor,  the  writer  ought  to  make  use  of  such  words  only  as  are 
applicable  literally  to  the  imagined  nature  of  his  subject :  figurative 
words  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  ;  for  such  complicated  figures, 
instead  of  setting  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong  light,  involve  it  in 
a  cloud ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  reader,  without  rejecting  by  the  lump, 
endeavor  patiently  to  gather  the  plain  meaning  regardless  of  its 
figures : 

A  stubborn  and  unconquerable  flame       ^ 
Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  streams  of  life. 

Lady  Jane  Gray^  Act  I.  So.  1. 

Copied  fi'om  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidas  prsecordia  flammee. — Meiamorph,  lib.  iz.  172. 

Let  us  analyze  this  expression.  That  a  fever  may  be  imagined  a 
fiame,  I  admit ;  though  more  than  one  step  is  necessary  to  come  at 
the  resemblance  :  a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  resembles  fire ;  and 
it  is  no  stretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire :  again,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  fiame  may  be  put  for  fire,  because  they  are  commonly  con- 
joined ;  and  therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame.  But  now 
admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its  effects  ought  to  be  explained  in 
words  that  agree  literally  to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  observed 
here ;  for  a  flame  drinks  figuraitively  only,  not  properly. 

Kinflr  Henry  to  his  son,  Prince  Henry : 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  Part  Emry  IV,  Act  IV.  So.  11. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal : 

Physician,  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has  more  than  amply  exacted 
the  talents  of  a'  wary  pilot ;  and  all  these  threatening  storms,  which  like  im- 
pregnate clouds,  hover  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once  are  grasped  but  by 
the  eye  of  reason,  melt  into  fruitful  showers  of  blessings  on  the  people. 


Bdyea,  Pray  mark  that  allegory.    Is  not  that  good  ? 
Jonneon,  Yes,  that  grasping  of  a  storm  with  the  eye  i 


is  admirable. 

Act  II.  Sc  1. 


64S.  Tbo  sort  of  words  to  be  ^i^pluyed  in  coutr^ctixig  a  metaphor. 
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529.  Fifthly,  The  jumbling  different  roetaphora  in  the  same  sen* 
tenoe,  beginning  with  one  metaphor  and  ending  with  another,  com* 
monly  called  a  mixed  metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Quin- 
tilian  bears  testimony  against  it  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  *^  Nam  id 
quoque  in  primis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  coeperis  trans- 
lationis,  hoc  desinas.  Muiti  enim,  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumpse* 
rant,  inoendio  aut  ruina  finiunt:  que  est  inconsequentia  reruin 
foedissima.'* — L.  yiii.  cap.  vi.  sect.  2.        ^ 

K,  Bmiy.  Will  vou  a^ln  nnlnitt 

This  ohurlifth  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fiiir  and  natural  light  f 

Firet  Part  Htnry  VL  Act  V.  So.  1. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  ibrtaoe. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 

And  by  opposing,  end  them.  BandU^  Aot  III.  Sa  2. 

In  the  sixth  plaoe,  It  is  unpleasant  to  join  different  metaphors  in 
the  same  period,  even  where  they  are  preserved  distinct ;  for  when 
the  subject  is  imagined  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  in  the 
same  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is  distracted  l^  the  rapid 
transition ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  put  on  such  hard  duty,  its 
images  are  too  £unt  to  produce  any  good  effect : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  saucia  oura, 

Vulnos  allt  venis,  et  cseoo  carpitur  igni.         JBimd^  It.  1. 


Est  mollis  flamma  medullas 


Inteiea,  et  taciturn  vivit  sub  peotore  vulnus.  rllhrfff,  hr,  flJL 

Motpm  ex  Met^Uo  consule  oivioum, 
Belliqne  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ladum<)tie  fortuna^  gravesqne 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  oxpiatis  nnota  oruoribus, 
PerioulostB  plenum  opus  ales, 
Traotas,  et  incedis  per  ignea 
Subpositos  cineri  dolose.  Borat.  Oarm,  1.  il.  od«  !• 

530.  In  the  last  place.  It  is  still  worse  to  iumble  together  meta- 
phorical and  natural  expression,  so  as  that  the  period  must  be  un« 
derstood  in  part  metaphorically,  in  part  literally ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  follow  with  sufficient  ease  changes  so  sudden  and 
unprepared :  a  metaphor  begun  and  not  carried  on  hath  no  beauty; 
and  instead  of  light  there  is  nothing  but  obscurit;^  and  confusion. 
Instances  of  sucn  incorrect  composition  are  without  number.  I 
shall,  for  a  specimen,  select  a  few  from  different  authors. 

*^ 

6W.  The  Jumbling  of  different  meta»hon  in  »  aestuiee^    The  JoiBliiff  of  dURmat  mala* 
plwn,  though  disttncti  in  the  ume  period. 
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Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  sea, 
Wliiun  8<;rves  it  iu  the  office  of  u  wall, 
Or  as  a  iiiout  deteusive  to  a  hoii!«e 
Againtst  the  euvy  of  le^A  happier  lands. 

Richard  11.  Act  I.  So.  1. 

Tn  the  firat  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious  stone  :  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing lines,  Britain,  divested  of  her  metaphorical  dress,  is  presented 
to  the  reader  in  her  natural  appearance. 

These  growing  feathers,  plncVd  f^om  CsBsar^B  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  oiainary  pitch, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness. 

Julius  Couar,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

The  following  is  a  miserable  jumble  of  expressions,  arising  from  an 

unsteady  view  of  the  subject,  between  its  figurative  and  natoral 

appearance : 

But  now  from  gathering  clouds  destruction  poura. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  haloyon  hours : 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  forms. 
Whilst  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 

Dispensary^  canto  iii. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homage  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

Pope's  JmUation  of  Horace^  b.  ii. 

Drjden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  translation  of  Juvenal,  says, 

before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of 
n  a  vast  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole 
rules  of  the  French  stage  among  tne  modems,  &c. 

[Upon  this  sentence  Prof.  Barron  remarks :  Every  reader  must 
feel  the  incoherence  of  the  transition  from  the  figurative  expression 
in  ""  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,''  to  the  literal  phraseology,  **  the 
rales  of  the  French  stage  among  the  moderns,"  and  the  inconsiis- 
tency  of  pretending  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  the  laws  of  the 
theatre. 

The  author  of  the  Rehearsal  has,  with  much  poignancy,  ridi- 
culed such  incongruous  figures :  "  *  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you 
fill  has  more  than  amply  exacted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ;  and 
all  these  threatening  storms,  which,  like  impregnate  clouds,  hang 
over  our  heads,  will,  when  they  are  once  grasped  by  the  eye  of 
reason,  melt  into  fraitful  showers  of  blessings  on  the  people.'  *  Pray 
mark  that  allegory.  Is  not  that  good  f  says  Mr.  Bayes.  *  Yes,' 
replies  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  grasping  of  a  storm  by  the  eye  is  admira- 
ble.' " — Barron's  Lecti] 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  expression  into  one 
confused  mass,  is  not  less  common  in  allegory  than  in  metaphor. 
Take  the  following  examples : 

''^^—^—  Heu  I  quoties  fldem^ 
Mntatosq^ue  Deos  flooit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  equora  ventis 
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Emirabitnr  insolens, 
Qnj  nnno  te  fVuitur  credulus  anreft : 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  8cmpor  amabilem 

Sperat,  nescius  aura 

Fallads.  Ilorat*  Carm.  1.  i,  Kle  !• 

Ponr  moi  snr  cette  mer,  ou^ici  bas  nona  coiirons, 
Je  songe  A  mo  pourvolr  cresquif  et  d^avirons, 
A  r^gler  mes  deBirs,  k  pnSvenir  I'orage, 
£t  sauver,  s^ll  se  peut,  ma  Baison  du  naufVage. 

£oileaVf  Epltre  t. 

["  There  is  a  time,"  observes  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  when  factional 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  fermentation,  stun  and  disable  one  an- 
other." The  author  represents  factions,  first,  as  discordant  fluids, 
the  mixture  of  which  produces  violent  fermentation ;  but  he  quickly 
relinquishes  this  view  of  them,  and  imputes  to  them  operations  and 
effects,  consequent  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  solid 
bodies  in  motion  :  they  maim  and  dismember  one  another  by  forci- 
b1(t  collisions. 

"  Those  whose  minds  are  dull  and  heavy,"  according  to  Swift, 
^  do  not  easily  penetrate  into  the  folds  and  intricacies  of  an  affair, 
and  therefore  can  only  scum  off  what  they  find  at  the  top."  That 
the  writef  had  a  right  to  represent  his  affair,  whatever  it  was,  either 
as  a  bale  of  cloth  or  a  fluid,  ncbody  can  deny.  But  the  laws  of 
common  sense  and  perspicuity  demanded  of  him  to  keep  it  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  beoiuse  it  could  not  be  both  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  absurd,  therefore,  after  he  had  penetrated  the  folds  of  it,  an 
operation  competent  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  some  plia- 
ble solid  body,  to  speak  of  scumming  off  what  floated  on  the  sur- 
face, which  could  not  be  performed  unless  it  was  a  fluid. — Barron^ 
Lect  17.] 

531.  A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing  gives  greater 
pleasure  than  this  figure,  when  the  representative  subject  bears 
a  strong  analogy,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  that  which  is  re- 
presented :  but  the  choice  is  seldom  so  lucky ;  the  analogy  being 
generally  so  faint  and  obscure,  as  to  puzzle  and  not  please.  An 
allegory  is  still  more  difiScult  in  painting  than  in  poetiT :  the  former 
can  i>]iow  no  resemblance  but  what  appears  to  the  eye ;  the  latter 
hath  inany  other  resources  for  showing  the  resemblance.  And 
therefore,  with  respect  to  what  the  Abb6  du  Bos  {Reflections  8ur  la 
Poeste,  vol.  i.  sect  24)  terms  mixed  allegorical  compositions,  these 
may  do  in  poetry ;  because,  in  writing,  the  allegory  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  historical  part :  no  person,  for  example,  mis- 
takes VirgiPs  Fame  for  a  real  being.  But  such  a  mixture  in  a 
picture  is  intolerable ;  bec44use  in  a  picture  the  objects  must  appear 
all  of  the  same  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical. 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms  ought  to  be  chosen 

58QL  Th«  Jumbling  of  motapborioal  and  natoral  expression.    £xainpl«6  fh>in  B  >UBgbrok« 
and  Swift 


that  properly  and  literally  are  applicable  to  the  representative  sub- 
ject; nor  ought  any  circumstance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to 
the  representative  subjt^ct,  however  jus  iy  it  may  be  ai)plicable  pro- 
perly or  figuratively  to  the  principal.  The  following  allegory  ia 
therefore  faulty  : 

Ferns  et  Cup'ulo, 
Semper  ardentet)  acueus  sagittas 

Cote  eruerUa,  Horat.  1.  ii.  ode  8. 

For  though  blood  may  suggest  the  cruel tj  of  love,  it  is  an  improper 
or  immaterial  circumstance  in  the  i-epresentative  subject :  water,  not 
blood,  is  proper  for  a  whetstone. 

632.  We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  examine  in  what 
circumstance  these  figures  are  proper,  in  what  improper.  This  in- 
quiry is  not  altogether  supei-seded  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  same 
subject  in  the  chapter  of  Comparisons ;  because  upon  trial  it  will  b6 
found  that  a  short  metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a 
simile,  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its  nature  more  solemn, 
would  scarce  be  relished. 

And  fii-st,  a  metaphor,  like  a  simile,  is  excluded  from  common 
conversation,  and  from  the  description  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second,  in  expressing  any  severe  passion  that  wholly  o(;cupies  the 
mind,  metaphor  is  improper.  For  which  reason  the  following  speech 
of  Macbeth  is  faulty  : 

Methonght  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  doth  murder  »leep ;  the  inaocent  sleep ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  day^s  life,  sore  Labor^s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  ffreat  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  Lifers  feast.  Act  II.  Se.  8. 

The  following  example  of  deep  despair,  besides  the  highly  figurative 
style,  hath  more  the  air  of  raving  than  of  sense : 

Calista,  It  is  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
Madness  I  Confusion  I  let  the  storm  como  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  ine, 
Dash  my  devoted  bark ;  ye  surges,  oroak  it ; 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises, 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low. 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again.^^ir  p4niUniy  Act  IV. 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce  is  sweet  and  lively,  but  it  suits  not 
a  fiery  temper  infiamed  with  passion:  parables  are  not  the  language 
of  wrath  venting  itself  without  restraint 

Cffuimont,  Yon  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost 
Had  nippM ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
Where  the  sun  always  shines:  there  long  sue  flourisliM, 

581.  When  allegory  gives  great  pleasure.— More  difficalt  in  painting  than  in  poetij.— 
€lioiM  of  terms  in  allegory. — Circamstancea 
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Grew  swoet  to  sense  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 

Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  oame, 

Cropt  this  fair  roso^  ana  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 

Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.        Orpkafi^  Act  IV. 

The  following  speech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  natural  in  grief  and 
dejection  of  mind : 

Gon-MtUz,  O  my  son  I  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  futher^s  fonaness  these  ills  arose. 
For  thee  Pve  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody  * 
For  thee  I've  plunged  into  the  sea  of  sin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  han.d. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow), 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reaoh'd  the  shore. 

Mourning  Bride^  Act  V.  Sc  6 

533.  There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  deep  distress  in  Macbeth 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  6),  where  Macdi^  is  represented  lamenting  his  wife 
and  children,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  tyrant  Stung  to  the 
heart  with  the  news,  he  questions  the  messenger  over  and  over ;  not^ 
that  he  doubted  the  fact,  but  that  his  heart  revolted  against  so  cruel 
a  misfortune.  After  struggling  some  time  with  his  grie^  he  turns 
from  his  wife  and  children  to  their  savage  butcher ;  and  then  gives 
vent  to  his  resentment^  but  still  with  manliness  and  dignity : 

.    O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.    But.  gentle  Heaven ! 
Gut  short  all  intermission ;  fh>nt  to  rront 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him. — If  he  'scape. 
Then  Heaven  forgive  him  too. 

The  whole  scene  is  a  delicious  picture  of  numan  nature.  One  ex- 
pression only  seems  doubtful ;  in  examining  the  messenger,  Macduff 
expresses  himself  thus : 

He  hath  no  cliUdren — all  my  pretty  ones ! 
Did  you  say  all  9  what^  all  ?  Oh,  hell-kite,  all  ? 
What  I  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  feu  swoop  I 

Metaphorical  expression,  I  am  sensible,  may  sometimes  be  used  Vith 
grace,  where  a  regular  simile  would  be  intolerable ;  but  there  are 
situations  so  severe  and  dispiriting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the  slightest 
metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of  taste  to  determine  with  firm 
ness,  whether  the  present  case  be  of  that  kind :  I  incline  to  thiifk  it 
is ;  and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter  a  dngle  word  of  this  ad' 
mirable  scene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a  man  struggles  to 
bear  with  dignity  or  decency  a  misfortune  however  great ;  the  strug- 
gle agitates  and  animates  the  mind ; 

Wolsey.  Farewell,  a  long  turewellj  to  all  mv  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

898.  Piflture  of  distress  from  ifoo^eM^— Instances  where  metsptaorieal  ezpressioB  Is 
■nowaUflk 
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The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossomB, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  npon  him ; 
Tiie  third  day  comes  a  frust,  a  killing  rrost, 
:  :    \  And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
'  And  then  he  falls  as  I  d(^  Hervry  VIII,  Act  III.  So.  61 


SECTION   VII. 

Figure  of  Speech, 

534.  In  the  section  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure  of  speech  is 
defined,  "  The  using  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is  proper 
to  it ;"  and  the  new  or  uncommon  sense  of  the  word  is  termed  the 
figurative  sense.  The  figurative  sense  must  have  a  relation  to  that 
which  is  proper ;  and  the  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  figure  la 
the  more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to  language,  will 
not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  who  hath  not  given  peculiar 
attention ;  and  theretbre  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties 
and  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  a  word  used  figuratively  or  in  a 
new  sense,  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  sense  it  commonly  beare ; 
and  thus  it  has  the  effect  to  present  two  objects ;  one  signified  by 
the  figurative  sense,  which  may  be  termed,  the  principal  object ;  and 
one  signified  by  the  proper  sense,  which  may  be  termed  accessory : 
the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  accessory  is  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  respect,  a  figure  of  speech  is  precisely  similar 
to  concordant  sounds  in  music,  which,  without  contributing  to  the 
melody,  make  it  harmonious.  I  explain  myself  by  examples. 
Youth,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life, — ^This 
expression  signifies  youth,  the  pnncipal  object,  which  enters  into  the 
thought ;  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  sense  of  morning ^ 
and  this  accessory  object,  being  in  itself  beautiful,  and  connected  by 
resemblance  to  the  principal  object,  is  not  a  little  ornamental,  /m- 
perious  ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where  an  attiibute  is 
expressed  figuratively :  together  with  stormy,  the  figurative  meaning 
of  the  epithet  imperious,  there  is  suggested  its  proper  meaning,  tnz^ 
the  stem  authoiity  of  a  despotic  prince ;  and  these  two  are  strongly 
connected  by  resemblance. 

535.  In  the  next  place,  this  figure  possesses  a  signal  power  of 
aggrandizing  an  object^  by  the  following  means :  Words  which 
have  no  original  beauty  but  what  arises  from  their  sound,  acquire  an 
adventitious  beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word  signifying  any  thing 
that  is  agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable ;  for  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  object  is  communicated  to  its  name.  (See  chapter  ii. 
part  i.  sec.  5.)     This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of  custom,  ad- 

.684.  Tbo  flgarative  sense.    To  v|uit  it  mnsi  bearaelose  relatiozi.    Tw9  objects  yi^ 
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hteres  to  the  word  even  when  used  figuratively ;   and  the  beauty 
received  from  the  thing  it  properly  signifies,  is  communicated  to  the 
thing  whicL  it  is  made  to  signify  figuratively.     Consider  the  fure 
going  expression,  tmpertott^  ocean^  how  much  more  elevated  it  is 
than  stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  effect  b^  preventing  the  famili- 
arity of  proper  names.  The  familiarity  of  a  proper  name  is  com- 
municated to  the  thing  it  signifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection ;  and  the  thing  is  therefore  brought  down  in  our  feeling. 
This  bad  effect  is  prevented  by  using  a  figurative  word  instead  ci 
one  that  is  proper ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  express  the  sky  by 
terming  it  the  hive  vault  of  heaven  ;  for  though  no  work  of  art  can 
compare  with  the  sky  in  grandeur,  the  expression  however  is  rel- 
ished, because  it  prevents  the  object  from  being  brought  down  by 
the  fkmiliarity  of  its  proper  name. 

Lastly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and  rendered  more 
copious ;  in  which  respect,  were  there  no  other,  a  figui^  of  speech 
is  a  happy  invention.    This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida : 

QuinetUm  agricolaH  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 
Exercet,  dnm  ]»ta  se^s,  dum  tnidere  (remmaa 
Inoipiant  vites,  sitientiaque  setheris  imbram 
Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  satis  sui^entibos  agrL 
Hano  vulgo  speciem  propria  penaria  vocis 
Intalit,  indiotisqne  urgens  in  rebus  egestas. 
Quippe  ubi  se  vera  ostendebant  Domina  nasquam. 
Fas  erat  hinc  atque  hinc  truiisferre  similUma  veris. 

Poet,  lib.  m.  1.  90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  every  figure  of  speech. 
Several  other  beauties,  peculiar  to  one  or  other  sort,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  afterwards. 

536.  Not  only  subjects,  but  qualities,  actions,  effects,  may  be  ex- 
pressed figuratively.  Thus  as  to  subject,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the 
lips,  the  watery  kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities,  fierce  for 
stormy,  in  the  expression  Fierce  winter:  Altus  for  profundus; 
Altus  puteuSy  Altum  mare :  Breathing  for  perspiring  ;  Breathing 
plants.  Again,  as  to  aetions,  The  sea  rages;  Time  will  melt  her  frozen 
thoughts ;  Time  kills  grief.  An  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  as  lux 
for  me  sun ;  and  a  cause  for  the  effect,  as  houm  labores  for  corn. 
The  relation  of  resemblance  is  one  plentiful  source  of  figures  of 
speech,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  object 
tne  name  of  another  that  resembles  it  in  any  respect ;  height,  size, 
and  worldly  greatness,  resemble  not  each  other ;  but  the  emotions 
they  produce  resemble  each  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  resem- 
blance, we  naturally  express  worldly  greatness  by  height  or  size : 
one  feels  a  certain  uneasiness  in  seeing  a  great  depth ;  and  hence 
depth  is  made  to  express  any  thing  disagreeable  by  excess,  as  depth 

QH^.  JBy  what  m^ns  tbi?.  flmre  aggniMliies  aa  ol^c^t.    How  this  tgan  has  a  happj 
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of  grie^  depth  of  derpnir.  Again,  beiglit  of  place,  and  i\m6  long: 
pest,  produce  similar  feelings,  and  hence  tlie  expression,  Ut  a/iifts 
repelam :  distance  in  past  time,  producing  a  strong  feeling,  U  piit  for 
any  strong  feeling,  J^ihii  mihi  antiguiwt  nostra  amkiiia :  i^ortDess 
with  relation  to  space,  for  shortness  with  relation  to  time,  Brevii  ewe 
htboroy  obwurus  fio :  Offering  a  punishment  resembles  paying  a 
debt ;  henoe  pendere  pcenas.  In  the  same  manner,  light  may  be 
put  for  glory,  sunshine  for  prosperity,  and  weight  for  importance. 

637.  Many  words,  originally  iigurati\'e,  having  by  long  and  con- 
^nt  ise  lost  their  figurative  power,  are  degraded  to  the  iicfeHoi'  rank 
of  proper  teims.  Thus  the  words  tliat  express  the  operations  of  tte 
mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  figurative :  the  rfcnsoB 
holds  in  all,  that  when  these  operations  came  first  under  Qonsidenitioi»« 
there  was  no  other  way  of  describing  them  but  by  wbat  they  resem- 
bled :  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  bo 
done  to  objects  that  can  be  ascertained  by  sight  and  touch.  A.M^ 
nature,  yamng^  terepeiB,  weight  of  woe,  pompous  phrase,  beget  com- 
passion, assuage  grief,  break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  downward,  skwiotr 
down  curses,  drowned  in  teal*,  wrapt  in  joy,  warmed  with  eloquence, 
loaded  with  spoils,  and  a  thousand  other  expressions  of  the  like 
nature,  have  lost  their  figurative  sense.  Some  terms  there  are  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  altogetlier  figurative  or  altogether  proper : 
originally  figurative,  they  are  tending  to  simplicity,  without  having 
..ost  altogether  their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  Regina  saucia  curOj 
is  perhaps  one  of  these  expressions :  with  ordinary  readers,  saucia 
will  be  considered  as  expressing  simply  the  efiect  of  grief;  but  one 
of  a  lively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrase  into  a  figure. 

["  There  is,"  says  Dr  Mark  Hopkins,  "  a  natural  correspondence 
between  every  state  of  the  mind  and  some  aspect,  or  movement,  or 
voice  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature.  How  extensive  ^nd  niinute 
this  correspondence  is,  will  perhaps  be  best  seen  if  we  observe  how 
that  part  of  human  language  originates  which  is  employed  to  ex^ 
press  the  affections  of  the  fnind.  It  is  a  received  doctrine  among 
men  learned  in  this  department,  that  all  words  of  this  description 
had  first  a  meaning  purely  physical,  and  that  this  meaning  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  express  some  aflfection  of  the  mind  analo- 
gous to  the  physical  condition  or  act.  Whether  this  is  strictly  and 
universally  true  or  not,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of 
words  of  this  description  are  thus  formed ;  and  if  so,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  for  eveiy  mental  state,  act,  or  afiection,  which  we  can 
express  in  words,  there  must  be  some  analogous  state,  act,  or  afiec- 
tion in  the  physical  world.  Who  then  can  suflSciently  admire  that 
adjustment  and  con-elation  of  parts  by  which  mind  and  mattet 
aliQOSt  seem  to  be  a  part  of  one  organization  f  *****  * 
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''Perhaps  one  reason  (for  this  correspondence)  is  to  be  found  in 
what  has  already  been  referred  to — the  necessity  of  this  for  the  for- 
mation of  language.  I  would  not  limit  the  resources  of  God,  but, 
constituted  as  uie  human  faculties  now  are,  it  would  seem  necessary, 
if  they  were  to  be  fully  developed,  that  wofds  originally  applicable 
to  natural  objects  should  be  capable  of  being  trans^rred  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  whole  range  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  this  would  be 
impossible  without  the  correspondence  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As 
it  is,  we  speak  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  sunshine  of  joy,  and  the  night  of  grie^  and  the 
storms  of  passion,  and  the  devious  paths  of  error,  and  the  pit&Us  of 
vice ;  and  we  scarcely  reflect  that  we  are  speaking  in  figures,  or  that 
the  fiowera  of  rhetoric,  not  less  than  the  flowers  of  the  fi^d,  ha;ve 
their  origin  in  a  material  soil.  Constituted  as  man  now  is,  we  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  been  furnished  with  the  symbols  of 
thought,  the  materials  of  language,  in  any  other  way.''] 

For  epitomizing  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  for  giving  a 

clear  view  of  it,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  method  than  to  present  to 

the  reader  a  list  of  the  several  relations  upon  which  figures  of  speech 

ve  commonly  founded.    This  list  I  divide  into  two  tables :  one  c£ 

jbjects  expressed  figuratively,  and  one  of  attributes. 


FIRST  TABLE. 
Subjects  caressed  figuratively. 

538.  1.  A  word  proper  to  one  subject  employed  figuratively  to 
express  a  resembling  subjects 

There  is  qo  figure  of  speech  so  finequent  as  what  is  derived  firom 
the  relation  of  resemblance.  Youth,  for  example,  is  dgnified  figura- 
tively by  the  morning  of  life.  The  life  of  a  man  resembles  a  natural 
day  in  several  particulars ;  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of  day, 
youth  the  beginning  of  lite ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  so  is  youth,  &c. 
By  another  resemblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  termed  the  thunderbolt 
of  war ;  a  multitude  of  troubles,  t^sea  ci  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleasure  to  the  mind  by  a 
variety  of  beauties.  Besides  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  common 
to  all  soits,  it  possesses  in  particular  the  beauty  of  a  meti^ot  or  of 
a  simile :  a  figure  of  speech  built  upon  resemblance,  suggests  always 
a  comparison  between  the  principal  subject  and  the  accessory; 
whereby  eveiy  good  effect  of  a  metaphor  or  simile,  may,  in  a  very 
short  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this  figure  of  speech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effect  employed  figuratively  to  express 
ihe  cause. 
~~ — 11  -        —  ■-■-■-  ^^_^-^_^^_^^^^ 
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Lux  for  the  sun.  Shadow  for  clond.  A  helmet  is  signified  bj 
the  expression  glittering  terror.  A  tree  by  shadod)  or  umbragem 
Hence  the  expression : 

Neo  habet  Pelion  umbras.  Ocid, 

Where  the  dan  umbrage  faanga.  Springy  1. 1028* 

A  wound  is  made  to  signify  an  arrow : 

Vuhiere  non  pedlbus  te  consequor.  Ovid, 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure :  the  word 
which  signifies  figuratively  the  principal  subject,  denotes  it  to  be  a 
cause  by  suggesting  the  effect. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  cause,  employed  figuratively  to  expresis 
the  effect. 

Boiimque  labores,  for  com.     Sorrow  or  grief,  for  tears. 

Again,  Ulysses  veilM  his  pensive  head : 
Again,  unmannM,  ft  shower  oi  sorrow  sned. 

Streaming  ^ri^  his  faded  cheek  bedewed. 

Blindness  for  darkness : 

Cseois  erramus  in  undis.  j£neidy  iii.  200. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  similar  to  that  in  the 
former :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the  subject  to  be  an  effect,  by 
suggesting  its  cause. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connected,  the  proper  name  of  the 
one  employed  figuratively  to  signify  the  other. 

Day  for  hght»  Night  for  darkness :  and  hence,  A  sudden  night 
Winter  for  a  storm  at  sea : 

Interea  magno  misceri  raurmure  pontum, 
JBmissamque  Hyemem  sensit  Neptunus. — ^neid,  i.  128. 

This  last  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  British  writer,  as  a  storm 
at  sea  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  winter  in  this  climate. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
the  subject. 

Youth  and  beauty  for  those  who  are  young  and  beautiful : 

Tonth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
Majesty  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  nsurp'f»t  this*  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
.      .       In  which  tlie  Majesty  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  sometimes  march  ?  Hamlet^  Act  L  S3.  L 


-Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 


Afler  the  toils  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue.  Paradise  Lo§t, 

Verdure  for  a  green  Sidld.-^Sufnmer,  L:901». 
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-  Speaking  of  cranes : 

Tlio  piifmy  nations,  wounds  and  death  they  brinff,  ^ 
And  aiil  the  war  deaceudtt  a|ou  the  wing. — JliadL,  iii.  10. 

Cool  age  advanced  venerably  wise. — lUad^  iii.  149. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arises  from  suggesting  an  attri- 
bute that  embellishes  the  subject,  or  puts  it  in  a  stiouger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote  one  ^  the 
component  parts. 

.  Funu9  for  a  dead  body.    Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  instead  of  the  com- 
plex teiTO. 

TcBda  for  a  raamage.  The  £a8t  for  a  country  situated  east  from 
us.    Jovi9  vestigia  servat^  for  imitating  Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  signifying  time  or  place,  employed  figuratively  to  de- 
note what  is  connected  with  it 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  constitution  of  government ;  hence 
the  expression  Merciful  clime.  Fleecy  winter  for  snow,  Seculum 
felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  Pole  for  the  eai'th.    The  head  for  the  person : 

Triguita  nunas  pro  capite  tuo  dedL  Plauiu$. 

Tergum  for  the  man : 

Fugiens  teiigum.  OtitL 

Vultus  for  the  man : 

« 

Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos,  equitamque  vtUtras.  HormL 

Qais  desiderio  Bit  pador  ant  modus 

Tam  chari  eapUiaf  BoraL 

Damque  virent  ffenva  t   .  BoraL 

Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  tuver  hairt, — lUad,  ix.  616. 


-Forthwith  fh>m  the  pool  he  rears 


His  mighty  ttature,  Paraditfi  Latt, 

The  silent  ^fi  with  grief  assaiils.  PametL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  condsts  in  marking  that  part 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  is  contained. 

Grove  for  the  birds  in  it,  Vocal  grove.  Ships  for  the  seamen, 
Agonizing  ships.  Mountains  for  the  sheep  pasturing  upon  them, 
Bleating  mountains,  ZacynthuSy  Ithaca^  dec,  for  the  inhabitants. 
Ex  mcestfs  domibus,  Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  sustmner,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  is  sustained  -  - 


Altar  for  the  sacrifice.  Field  for  the  battle  fought  upon  it^  Well*' 
fought  Jield, 

1 2.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figurative.y  to  &gmfy 
the  tilings  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  tor  gludiua. 

1 3.  The  names  of  the  heathen  deities,  employed  figuratively  to 
signity  what  they  patronize. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Mar9  for  war,  Venus  for  beauty,  Cupid  for  love, 
Ceres  for  corn,  Neptune  for  the  sea,  Fw/ccrn  for  fire. 

The  figure  bestows  great  elevation  upon  the  subject ;  and  there- 
foro  ou^t  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  strains  of  poetry. 


SECOSD   TABLE. 

Attributes  express^  jlgurativdy. 

539.  When  two  attributes  are  connected,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  express  the  other. 

1 .  Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  same  person :  hence  the 
expression,  FtV^Mi  snow,  for  pure  snow. 

2.  A  word  signifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one  subject,  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  express  a  resembling  attribute  of  another 
subject. 

Tottering  state.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  Haging  tem- 
pest.    Shallow  fears. 

Mj  Bure  divinity  shftll  l>ear  the  shield, 

And  edge  thy  sword  to  r^' the  glorious  field.   . 

Odyssey,  XX.  61. 

Black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 

Ater  odor.  VirpIL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of. this  figure  arises  from  suggesting  a  com- 
parison. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  subject,  employed  to  express  one  of  its 
attributes. 

Mens  for  intellectus.    Mens  for  «  resolution : 

Istam,  oro,.  exne  mentetn. 

4.  When  two  subjects  have  a  resemblance  by  a  common  quality, 
tlie  name  of  the  one  subject  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  de* 
note  that  quality  in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

— - 

'6S8.  Th«  MVeral  relations  on  which  BgnrM  of  speech  are  fcvid«d.«-Fint  TBb1«.-4ltb- 
Jecta  expressed  figuratively.  -                  - 
S8ft  Second  table.— Attvlbtites  expressed  flgnratiVeV-  .  '^<.~ 


5.  The  name  of  the  in^rament  mado  to  signify  the  power  of  em^ 

ploying  it. 

—  ■  Mel|>oniene,  cui  liquidatn  pator 

Vocoiii  cuai  cUktra^  detlit. 

diO.  The  ample  field  of  figurative  expression  displayed  in  thesa 
tables,  affords  great  scope  for  reasoning.  Several  of  the  ob^^erva- 
tions  relating  to  inetapho  *,  are  applicable  to  figui^es  of  speech :  these 
I  shall  sligiitly  retoucli,  with  some  additions  pecuiiaily  adapted  to 
ilie  present  subject. 

In. the  fii'st  place,  as  the  figure  under  consideration  is  built  upon 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  must  be  obvious  from 
reason,  that  the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy  ot 
the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  pro|)er  sense  of  the  word. 
A  slight  resemblance,  in  particular,  will  never  make  this  figure 
agreeable ;  the  expression,  tor  example,  Drink  down  a  secret,  for 
listening  to  a  secrat  with  attention,  is  haish  and  uncouth,  because 
there  is  scarce  any  resemblance  between  listening  and  drinking. 
The  expression  meightg  cracky  used  by  Ben  Jon^Kin  for  loud  rrack^ 
18  worse  if  po^ible :  a  loud  sound  ha«  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  a  piece  of  matter  that  is  weighty.  The  following  expression  o( 
Lucbetius  is  not  less  tmilty :  "^  £t  lepido  quse  stmt  facata  sonore." 
(i.  64&) 

— — Sed  miijgfta 

Pu^na.^  et  oxaoto^  tvrannos 
Deosum  humerls  bibU  nure  vnlgiis. 

Hoeat.  Garm,  1.  li.  ode  13.  . 

Phemiufl  I  let  nets  of  gods  and  heroes  old,  • 

'Wliit  anoieiit  binU  in  hall  and  bower  have  told, 

AttemperM  to  the  lyre,  yonr  voioe  employ, 

Such  the  pleased  tar  wiU  drink  with  ailent  joy. — Odgiuy^  i.  489. 

Strepituinqae  exterritus  hawU,  JEneid,  vi.  559. 


Write,  my  Qseeti. 


And  with  mine  eyes  VU  drink  the  wordii  yon  send. 

OjfmheUne,  Act  I.  So.  9. 

As  thus  the  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink.    Summer^  1. 1684. 

•  Neque  audit  cnrrus  habenas.  Ghorg,  L  514. 

O  prince  I  (Lycaon^s  valiant  son  replied)^ 

As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide* 

The  hordes,  practised  to  their  lord^s  oommand, 

6hall  h«ar  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand.  lUad^  v.  288.. 

The  following  figures  of  speech  seem  altogether  wild  and  extrav«p 
gant,  figurative  and  proper  meaning  havjng  no  connection  what- 
ever. Moving  softness,  Freshness  hremthM,  Breathing  prospect, 
Flowing  spring.  Dewy  light,  Ludd  coolness,  and  many  others  oif 
this  fiilse  coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomson^s  Seasons. 

[^Oi  all  late  writers  of  merit  who  have  indulged  in  remote  or 
qhnwftpipg  JBBi^^bai^,.^Shim(m^  k.  hia  jSmawit,  is  pdrhi^ps  moat 
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exposed  to  reprehension.  His  desire  to  ej^vate  and  recomnien'd  a 
subject  whicl)  had  little  in  it  to  interest  the  understanding  or  the 
passions,  ana  which  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  imagination, 
and  the  intiuence.of  picturesque  description  (the  powera  of  which 
were  in  some  measure  untiied  and  unknown),  seems  to  have  prompted 
him  to  rail  into  his  service  eveiy  poetical  embellishment  of  which  he 
could  with  any  propriety  lay  hold.  He  scruples  not  to  personify  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions ;  but  what  is  much  more  exceptionable,  to 
these  ideal  personages  he  affixes  many  ideal  attributes,  which  have 
little  relation  or  resemblance  to  any  thing  that  exists  in  nature.  He 
enfeebles  his  diction  by  overloading  it  with  epithets,  and  he  ob- 
sti'ucts  the  impression  by  the  vanety  or  tautology  of  his  metaphors. 
What  conception  can  arise,  or  what  impulse  can  result,  from  the 
following  combinations?  *Lone  quiet,'  *  pining  grove,'  'pale 
di-eary,'  *  solid  gloom,'  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  species! 
Such  figures,  however,  abound  chiefly  in  the  first  editions  of  the 
Seasons  ;  many  of  them  were  afterwards  improved  or  expunged. 
It  is  to  be  regi'etted,  that  the  author  or  his  friends  had  not  been 
still  more  industrious  to  correct  or  suppress  them.  They  are  the 
chief  blemishes  of  a  poem,  in  other  respects  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind  which  any  age  has  produced."— Barron,  Lect.  lY.] 

Secondly,  The  proper  sense  of  the  word  ought  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  figurative  sense,  and  not  soar  much  above  it,  nor  sink 
much  below  it. 

641.  Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  speech,  every  circumstance  ought  to 
be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  sense  only,  not  the  figurative 
sense ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that  expresses  the  thought,  and  the  former 
serves  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  mako  harmony : 

ZacvQthus  green  with  ever-shady  proves, 

And  Ithaca,  presumptuous  boast  their  loves; 

Obtruding  on  my  cbAice  a  second  lord. 

They  preDs  the  Hyinenean  rite  abhorrM.         Odynty^  xix.  152. 

Zacynthus  here  standing  figuratively  for  the  inhabitants,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  is  quite  out  of  place ;  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by 
making  him  doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper 
or  figurative  sense. 


Write,  my  Queen, 


And  wtith  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send, 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Oymbeline,  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

llie  disgust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to  the  purpose 
where  the  subject  is  drinking  ink  figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  consequences  from  a  figure  of  speech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  understood  literally,  is  a  gross  absurdity, 
for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fiction. 

040.  On  wbat  the  beauty  of  fignre  of  speech  depends.    Examples  of  too  slight  resem- 
blance, and  of  no  resemblnnce  between  tlie  flgurativo  and  pr«>per  sense  of  fiie  word."-* , 
Barrun's  critl«i«m  on  Thwaaoa^Tl»fi<}putiaa  <tf41iof(opir*to4l|6  Ogwatiyf 
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Be  Moubray^s  sins  so  heavy  in  his  boM>Tn. 
That  they  may  break  bin  foaming  coursers  back, 
'  And  throw  the  rider  heaiilonpr  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousm  lleretbrd. 

Miehard  II.  Act  I.  Sc  S. 

Sin  may  be  iinagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  weight  in  a 
proper  sense  belongs  to  the  accessory  only;  ard  therefore  to  describe 
the  effects  of  weight,  is  to  desert  the  principal  subject,  and  to  convert 
the  accessory  into  a  principal : 

CiromwelL  How  does  your  Grace  f 

Wolsei/.  Why, well, 
Never  so  tmlv  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and  from  uiese  shoulders, 
These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor. 

Henry  VIIL  Act  HI.  So.  «. 

Ulysses  speaking  of  Hector : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  hero  the  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Ih>Uut  and  OrtMida^  Act  IV.  So.  9. 

OAdlo,  No :  my  heart  is  tumM  to  stsne :  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand*  • 

C%A««o,  Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 

Not  less,  even  in  this  despicable  now. 

Than  when  my  name  tiWa  AtVio  with  affy>ight8. 

And  fh>ze  your  liearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

I>on  Sedattianj  King  of  Portugal^  Aot  I. 

How  long  a  space,  since  first  I  loved,  it  is 

To  look  into  a  glass  I  fear. 
And  am  surprised  with  wonder  when  I  miss 

Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  there.  OowUy^  vol.  i.  p.  M.  « 

I  chose  the  ilourishing-st  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  freshest  boughs  and  fairest  head ; 
I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  bark, 

And  in  three  days  behold  His  dead : 
My  very  written  flames  so  violent  be, 
They've  burnt  and  withered  up  the  tree. 

OowUjff  vol.  i.  p.  IM. 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleasant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Almeria.  O  Alphonso,  Alphonso ! 
Devouring  seas  have  washed  thee  fVom  my  sight, 
No  time  snail  rase  thee  fVom  my  memory 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interrM. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconsistence  in  being 
interred  in  one  place  really,  and  in  another  place  figuratively. 

In  me  tota  ruens  Venus 
Cyprnm  deseruit.  Borat.  Carm,  1.  i.  ode  19. 


541.  Oiroiunstanoesio  be  avoided.— The  drawing  of  eonaa^aeucas  from  a  figure  of  speeelk 
Karamplofc 
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642.  From  considering  that  a  word  used  iu  a  figurative  sense 
BUffgr-ste  at  the  same  time  its  proper  meaning,  we  discover  a  fifth 
rule,  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  the 
propter  sense  o1  which  is  inconsistent  or  incongruous  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  every  inconsistency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the 
expression  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleasant : 

Tnterea  genitor  Tybeiini  ad  fluminis  undam 

Vulnera  aiocabat  lym[iliis .       jEtmd^  x.  8S8. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  coitia  caligine  aeies 

Errauiiis  pclago,  totidcm  sine  sidero  noctes.        ^neid,  lii.  208. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a  sixth.  That  no 
epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word  that 
agrees  not  also  with  its  proper  sense : 


•Dicat  Opuntiid 


Frater  Megillie,  quo  bedius 
. '     7uluere.  HoraL  Cartn,  lib.  i.  ode  27. 

Parcua  deorum  ciiltor,  et  iiifrequens, 
InsanierUis  dum  ^apieatise 
Cons  alius  erro.  Horat.  Oarm.  lib.  i.  ode  84. 

643.  Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought  diflei- 
ent  figures  of  speech,  is  not  less  faulty  than  crowding  metaphqrg  in 
that  manner ;  the  mind  is  distracted  in  the  quick  transition  from 
one  image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  instead  of  being  pleased : 

I  am  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 

That  suckM  the  honey  of  his  masio-vows.  Hamlet, 

My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound.        Ody%wy^  i.  489. 

Eighthly,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  still  worse  to  graft  one 
figure  upon  another :  for  instance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors^  lives.       DmA^  xi.  211. 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warrior's  blood  is  a  figure  built  upon  resem- 
blance, which  is  passable.  But  then  in  the  expression,  lives  is  again 
put  for  blood ;  and  by  thus  grafting  one  figure  upon  another,  the 
expression  is  rendered  obscure  and  unpleasant. 

644.  Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures  that  can  scarce  be 
analyzed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are  least  of  all  tx>lerable : 

Votis  incendimus  aras.  jEneld^  iiL  279. 

Onerantone  canistris 

Dona  laboratffi  Cereris.  jSneidf  viii.  180. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes : 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro :  nunc  viriba;«  u^ns^ 
I^unc  manibuB  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistra : 
PrcBcipUate  moras.  u£/uUiy  viii.  441. 


642.  What  word  should  not  be  employed  In  a  flgarative  sense. — ^What  epithet  should 
not  be  given  to  the  fignrativo  sense  of  a  wonL 

M3.  The  crowding  of  different  figures  of  speech  into  one  period  or  thought— The  ffnt^ 
Ing  of  one  figure  on  andther. 
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Scrib^ris  Vario  fortia,  et  Hofttinm 

Victor,  Mfleouii  canuinis  alUe,  Borat,  Oarm,  lih.  L  ode  6. 

EIac  t«littll  our  fate.s  be  namber^d  with  the  dead. — Iliad^  v.  29i. 

Comnintuul  death  the  fute  of  war  confound'*. 

lUad^  viii.  85,  and  xi.  117. 

Rollinjor  convnl:*ive  on  the  floor,  w  seen 

Tlie  piteous  object  of  a  prostrate  queen.  Ibid,  iv.  95S. 

The  mingling  tempest  waves  its  gloom.  Autumn^  887. 

A  sober  calm  fleeces  unbounded  ether.  Ibid,  738. 

The  distant  waterfall  swells  in  the  breeze.  WinUr^  788. 

545.  In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  subject  is  introduced  by  iti 
proper  name,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  properties  of  a  differ* 
ent  subject  to  which  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  figurative 

BCDSe  . 

near  me,  oh  Neptane !  thon  whose  arms  are  hnrlM 

From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solid  world.—  6Wyi«dy,  ix.  617. 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  personally,  and  not  fiornratively,  for 
the  ocean :  the  description,  theretbre,  which  is  only  applicable  to 
the  latter,  is  altogether  improper. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  figure  of  speech  be  regulaHy  constructed, 
and  be  fi^ee  from  blemish :  it  requii^es  taste  to  discern  when  it  is 
proper,  when  improper;  and  taste,  I  suspect^  is  our  only  guide. 
One  however  may  gather  from  reflection  and  experience,  that  orna- 
ments and  graces  suit  not  any  of  the  dispiriting  passions,  nor  are 
proper  for  expressing  any  thing  grave  and  important  In  ^miliar 
conversation,  they  are  in  some  measure  ridiculous.  Prospero,  in  the 
Tempest^  speaking  to  his  daughter  Miranda,  says, 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  'yond< 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  justness  of  the  figure ;  and  cir 
cumstances  may  be  imagined  to  make  it  proper ;  but  it  is  certainlj 
not  proper  in  familiar  conversation. 

In  the  last  place.  Though  figures  of  speech  have  a  charming  ef- 
fect when  accurately  constructed  and  properly  introduced,  they  ought 
nowever  to  be  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand ;  nothing  is  more  lua- 
eious,  and  nothing  consequently  more  satiating,  than  redundant  or- 
naments of  any  kind. 

M4  Intriesta  and  tnvolTed  flgrores. 

545.  When  a  subject  ta  tntrodiired  I  y  its  proper  name,  what  is  It  absnrd  to  attribats  li 
t  S-T  heo  a  flcuftt  of  tpMch  is  not  to  be  naed.    To  what  extent  to  be  oaad. 
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646.  The  first  rule  is,  That  in  history,  the  reflectioii»  u^jght  to  be 
chaste  and  solid ;  for  while  the  mind  is  intent  upon  tnim,  it  is  little 
disposed  to  the  operations  of  the  ima^ nation.  Strada's  Belgic  his- 
tory is  full  of  poetical  images,  which  discording  with  the  subject^ 
are  unpleasant ;  and  they  have  a  still  worse  effect^  by  giving  an  air 
ef  fiction  to  a  genuine  history.  Such  fiowers  ought  to  be  scattered 
with  a  sparing  hand,  even  in  epic  poetry ;  and  at  no  rate  are  they 
proper,  till  the  reader  be  warmed,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagination 
be  prepared  to  relish  them ;  in  that  state  of  mind  they  ^re  agreea- 
ble ;  but  while  we  aie  sedate  and  attentive  to  an  historical  chain  of 
facts,  we  reject  with  disdain  every  fiction.  * 

547.  Second,  Vida,  following  Horace,  recommends  a  modest 
commencement  of  an  epic  poem ;  giving  for  a  reason,  that  the  wri- 
ter ought  to  husband  his  fire.  This  reason  has  weight ;  but  what 
is  said  above  suggt^sts  a  reason  still  more  weighty :  bold  thoughts 
and  figures  are  never  relished  till  the  mind  be  heated  and  thorough- 
ly engaged,  which  is  not  the  reader^s  case  at  the  commencement 
Homer  introduces  not  a  single  simile  in  the  first  book  of  the  Uiad, 
«nor  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand,  Shak- 
speare  begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  sentiment  too  bold  for  the 
most  heated  imagination : 

Bedford.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  daj  to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
firandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Heniy^s  death ! 
Henry  the  Fitth,  too  famous  to  five  longl 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

First  PaH  Hmry  VI, 

A  third  reason  ought  to  have  no  less  influence  than  either  of  the 
foimer.  That  a  man,  who,  upon  his  first  appearance,  strains  to  make 
a  figure,  is  too  ostentatious  to  be  relished.  Hence  the  first  sentences 
of  a  work  ought  to  be  short,  natural,  and  simple.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  pro  Arckia  poeta^  errs  against  this  rule :  his  reader  is  out  of 
breath  at  the  very  fii-st  period ;  which  seems  never  to  end.  Burnet 
begins  the  History  of  his  Own  Times  with  a  period  long  and  in* 
tiicate. 

548.  A  third  rule  or  observation  is.  That  where  the  subject  is  in- 
tended for  entertainment  solely,  not  for  instmction,  a  thing  ought  to 
be  described  as  it  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.     In  running,  for 

546.  Rule  for  reflections  in  history. 

547.  How  an  epio  poem  sb  mid  be  oommcnoed. 
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example,  the  impulse  upon  the  ground  is  proportioned  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  celerity  of  motion  :  though  in  ap|)earance  it  is  otherwise ; 
tor  a  person  in  swift  motion  seems  to  skim  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
to  touch  it.  Virgil,  with  great  taste,  desciibes  quick  running  ac- 
ooi*ding  to  appe  trance ;  and  raises  an  image  far  more  Hvely  than  b} 
adhering  scrupulously  to  truth : 

Hos  super  advenit  VoIsHsa  de  f^ente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum  et  florentes  ere  catervaa, 
Bellatrix :  nou  ilia  colo  oalathiavo  Minerva 
foemineaa  asBueta  manus ;  Bed  prslia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  cursuqae  pedatn  pnevertere  veatos. 
llla  vel  iutaottt  segetw  per  aamma  volaret 
Gramina;  neo  teneras  oarsa  le^iHset  aristas; 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  auspeosa  tumenti, 
Ferret  iter ;  oeleres  nee  tingeret  nquore  plantae. 

jEneidf  tu.  S08. 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Telemachus  : 

Les  BrutienH  sont  legdres  4  la  course  comme  les  oerik,  et  comme  les  daims. 
On  croirait  que  Therbe  m^me  la  plus  tendre  n^est  point  foul^e  boua  leurs  pleda; 
*  peine  laiHseat-ila  dans  le  aable  quolquea  traces  de  leurs  pus.  Zav,  x. 

549.  Fourth,  In  narration  as  well  as  in  description,  objects  ought 
to  be  painted  so  accurately  as  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  dis- 
tinct and  lively  images.  Every  useless  circumstance  ought  indeed 
to  be  suppressed,  because  every  such  circumstance  loads  the  narra- 
tion ;  but  if  a  circumstance  be  necessary,  however  slight,  it  cannot 
be  described  too  minutely.  The  force  of  language  consists  in  raising 
complete  images  (chap.  ii.  part  i.  sec  7) ;  which  have  the  effect  to 
transport  the  leader  as  by  magic  into  the  very  place  of  the  import- 
ant action,  and  to  convert  him  as  it  were  into  a  spectator,  beholding 
every  thing  that  passes.  The  narrative  in  an  epic  poem  ought  to 
rival  a  picture  in  the  liveliness  and  accuracy  of  its  representations : 
no  circumstance  must  be  omitted  that  tends  to  make  a  complete 
image ;  because  an  imperfect  image,  as  well  as  any  other  imperfect 
conception,  is  cold  and  uninteresting.  I  shall  illustrate  this  rule  by 
several  examples,  giving  the  first  place  to  a  beautiful  passage  from 

Virgil : 

Qualis  p&puUd  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbrA 

Amissos  queritur  foBtus,  quos  durus  orator 

Observans  nido  implutMt  detraxit. — Gtorg.  lib.  iv.  1.  511. 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  young,  though  not  essential 
in  the  description,  tend  to  make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that 
account  are  an  embellishment. 

Again : 

Hio  viridem  iEneas  frondtnU  ex  Uie$  metam 
Conatitnit,  signum  nautb. — jEneidy  v  129. 

Horace,  addressing  to  Fortune : 

■  ■  -  —  -  ■  ■-    --■■  —    - 

649L  Where  the  sabiect  to  iatanded  for  •ate-talDineat  mMt,  how  ought  a  thing  to  hft 
teevlbedr 
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Te  imuper  ambit  sollicita  preee 
Baris  culonus :  te  dominam  seqaoriSi 

Quicam()ue  Bythinft  Iace»8it 

Carpathiam  pelagua  cariuA.  Oarm»  Ul .  i  odo  86. 

Sbakspeare  says  (HeDry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  4),  "  You  may  as  well  go 
about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacoch*s 
feather."  The  peacock's  feather,  not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  completes  the  image  :  an  accurate  image  cannot  be  formed 
of  that  fancitiil  operation,  without  conceiving  a  particular  feather; 
and  one  is  at  a  loss  when  this  is  neglected  in  the  description. 
Again,  "  the  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse, 
as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  T  the 
litter."     (Merry  Wivea  of  Windsor^  Act  iii.  Sc.  15.) 

Old  Lady.  You  woold  not  be  a  queen  ? 
Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  Lady.  ^Tis  Btraoge*:  a  threepence  bow*d  would  hire  me,  old  aal  am,  to 
queen  it.  Henry  VIIL  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  action,  with  all  its  material  circum- 
stances, is  represented  so  much  to  the  life,  that  it  would  scarce  ap- 
pear more  distinct  to  a  real  spectator ;  and  it  is  the  manner  oi 
description  that  contributes  greatly  to  the  sublimity  of  the  passage  * 

He  spake ;  and  to  confirm  hU  words,  out  flow 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 

Of  mighty  cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illamined  nell ;  highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

Clashed  on  thehr  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

Harling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.  MiXbon^  b.  i, 

A  passage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakspeare,  falls  not  much  short  of  that 
now  mentioned  in  particularity  of  description : 

0  you  hard  hearts  1  you  cruel  men  of  Borne ! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbM  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  iufants  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-longday  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  rompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  yon  saw  nis  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 


To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  his  concave  shores  1^  Julius  Gauar^ 


Act  I.  So.  1. 


Tlie  following  passage  is  scarce  inferior  to  either  of  those  men 
tioned : 

Far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  Ossian  comes ;  bright  in  the  smiles  of  yoatb, 
fair  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  His  long  hair  waves  on  his  back :  hb  dark 
brow  is  half  beneath  his  helmet.  The  sword  hangs  loose  on  the  hero's  side ; 
and  his  spear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  trom  his  terrible  eye,  King  of  high 
Temora.— /Vn^o/. 

Hie  Mtnriade  of  Vbltaire  errs  greatly  against  the  foregoit)g  rule : 
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every  incident  is  touched  in  a  summary  way,  without  ever  desoead 
ing  to  circumstances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general  history, 
the  purpose  of  winch  is  to  record  important  transactions ;  but  in  a 
fable  it  is  cold  and  um'nteresting ;  because  it  is  impracticable  to 
form  distinct  images  of  persons  or  things  represented  in  a  manner 
80  supoi  ficial. 

It  is  observed  abo\e,  that  every  useless  circumstance  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  The  crowding  such  circumstances,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  less  to  be  avoided,  than  the  conciseness  for  which  Voltaire  ia 
blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  jErteid  (lib.  iv.  1.  632),  Barce,  the 
nurse  of  Sichseus,  whom  we  never  hear  of  before  nor  after,  is  in- 
troduced for  a  purpose  not  more  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  her 
sister  Dido :  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  unjust  in  Dido,  even 
in  this  trivial  circumstance  to  prefer  her  husband's  nurse  before  her 
own,  the  poet  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Dido's  nurse  was 
dead.  To  this  I  must  oppose  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  same  book, 
where,  after  Dido's  last  speech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his 
readers  by  describing  the  manner  of  her  death,  hastens  to  the  lamen- 
tation of  ner  attendants : 

Dixerat :  atqne  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
CoUapsam  aspiciunt  comites,  eus^emqi^o  cruore 
SpQinanteiii,  spareapqne  manns.    It  damor  ad  alta 
Atria,  conoa^sam  bacobatur  fama  per  urbem; 
Lamentis  gemituqne  et  foemineo  uiutata 
Tecta  ft^munt,  resonat  magnis  plangoribuB  ftther. 

Lib.  iv.  I.  <68 

650.  As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add  the  following 
observation,  That  to  make  a  sudden  and  strong  impression,  some 
single  circumstance  happily  selected,  has  more  power  than  the  most 
lal>ored  description.  Macbeth,  mentioning  to  his  lady  some  voices 
he  heard  while  he  was  murdering  the  king,  says, 

Theresa  one  did  laufrh  in  *a  sleep,  and  one  oried  Marder  I 
They  waked  each  other ;  and  I  stood  and  heard  them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address  them 
Affain  to  sleep. 

jjadv.  There  are  two  lod^d  together. 

Ifacoeth,  One  cried,  6odT>Iess  as  I  and  Amen  the.  other; 
As  the^  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman^s  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  1  could  not  say  Amen, 
"When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Zadv,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Ma^th.  But  wherefore  coula  not  I  pronounce  Ameul 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady,  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
AfVer  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Jfacbeih,  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  &o.  Act  II.  Sc.  8. 

649.  In  ntrration  bow  objects  should  be  painted.— In  what  oonslsti  the  Ibrce  of  lan- 
guage ^— A  eircnmstinoe  not  to  be  omitted.  Examples.— Ctrcumstanoea  that  ahoold  Vt 
mpimaMM]. 
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Describing  Prince  Henry : 

I  saw  Tonng  Harry  with  his  beaver  on, 

Ui8  ciutiBeH  on  liis  thi^hf«,  ^llantlv  armM, 

H'me  trom  Oie  groaiid  like  feather  d  Mercury ; 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 

As  if  an  an^e!  drpppM  down  from  the  cloads, 

To  tnrn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

FirH  Part  Henry  VL  Act  IV.  So.  S. 

King  Henry,  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think^st  on  Heaven^s  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  nand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.—Seeona  Part  Henry  VL  Act  IIL  So.  10. 

The  same  author,  speaking  ludicrously  of  an  army  debilitated  witb 
diseases,  says, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  ihey  shaka 
themselves  to  pieces. 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Baldutha,  but  they  were  desolate. — ^The  flame  had 
resounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
fetream  of  ('lutha  was  removed  ft'om  its  place  by  tlie  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thistle' shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
looked  out  tirom  the  windows ;  and  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  hie 
head.   Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna :  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fsthers. 

Fingal, 

551.  To  draw  a  character  is  the  master-stroke  of  description.  In 
this  Tacitus  excels :  his  portraits  are  natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature 
wanting  or  misplaced.  Shak^peare,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  in 
liveliness,  some  characteristical  circumstance  being  generally  invent- 
ed or  laid  hold  of,  which  paints  more  to  the  lite  than  many  words. 
The  following  instance  will  explain  my  meaning,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  my  observation  to  be  just : 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  i 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  Jaundice^ 

By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 

(1  love  tnee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks). 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  1  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  I 

O  my  Antonio,  1  do  know  of  those. 

That  therefore  ^nly  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing.  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

Again : 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice, 
his  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff;  yon  shall  seek 
all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth  the 
searoh. — Hnd, 

In  the  following  passage  a  character  is  completed  by  a  single  stroke. 

600.  W«ll-Ml«ot«d  cJrcamstanwm.    Szampl«t» 
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i^aUow,  0  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent;  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
•id  acquaintance  are  dead. 

Silence.  We  shall  all  fellow,  oousin. 

Shailow.  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  sare,  very  sure ;  Death  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith),  is  certain  to  all :  all  shadl  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam- 
ford fuir  ! 

Slender,  Trjly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

ShaUaw,  Daach  is  certain.    Is  old  Double  of  your  town  living  yet! 

Silence.  Dtyvl.  sir. 

ShaUow.  lie&a  I  see,  see ;  he  drew  a  good  bow :  and  dead.  He  shot  a  fine 
•hoot.    Hoji  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Silence,  Thereafter  a^  they  be.  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten 
pounds. 

ShallovK  And  is  old  lA.^le  dead  t— Second  PaH  HsnrylV.  Act  III.  So.  8. 

Descn  jiug  a  jealous  husband : 

Nelf  h^r  preso,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for 
*ib<)  r!/iemtnra7i<^  of  such  pl>4ces,  and  goes  to  them  bv  his  note.  There  is  no 
hidij?£,  jou  in  the  house. — M'trry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Cor:/reve  has  an  ioinciUble  stroke  of  this  kind  in  his  comedy  of 
Loiefor  Love : 

lien  Leqtnd,  Well,  f&tl'  ^/,  and  how  do  all  at  home  ?  how  does  brother  Dick, 
a:-.  1  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  STfinpnoru  Dick :  b'idy  o'  me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  years.  I 
^/lit  yoa  word  when  yon  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  trae ;  marry,  1  had  forgot.    Dick's  dead,  as  you  say. 

Actlll.  Sc.  6. 

li'alstaff  speaking  of  ancient  Pistol : 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess:  a  tamo  cheater  i'  faith  j  you  may  stroke  him  an 
l^ently  as  a  puppy-greyhound ;  ho  will  not  swagger  with  a  Burbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  auy  show  of  resistance. 

Second  FaH  Eenry  IV.  Act  II.  Sc  9. 

Ossian,  among  his  other  excellencies,  is  eminently  successful  in 
drawing  characters ;  and  he  never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with 
the  beautiful  attitudes  of  his  heroes.    Take  the  tbllowing  instance : 

O  Oscar  I  bend  the  strong  in  arm ;  but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
BTream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that 
moves  the  grass  to  those  who  a.sk  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived;  such  Trathal 
was ;  and  such  has  Fin^al  been.  My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured ;  and 
the  weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of  my  steel. 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coast,  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty 
Cathmore  came.  Cathniore  the  friend  of  strangers,  the  brother  of  red-haired 
Cairbor.  But  their  souls  were  not  the  same ;  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in 
the  busom  of  Cathmore.  His  towers  rose  on  the  bimks  of  Atha:  seven  paths 
led  to  his  halls:  seven  chiefl)  stood  en  these  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to 
the  feast.    But  Cathmore  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praise. 

Dormid  and  Oscar  were  one ;  thev  reaped  the  battle  together.  Their  friend- 
ship was  btroug  as  their  steel :  and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field. 
They  rush  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brow  of  Ardven.  Their 
•words  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant;  warriors  faint  at  their  name. 
Who  is  equal  to  O^car  but  Dermid  ?  who  to  Dermid  but  Oscar  % 

Son  of  r*omhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  strength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed ;  I 
attempt  ta  *raw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place ;  I  throw 
the  spear,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  mark :  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  shield. 

81 '.  The  master<stroko  of  description  ?    Who  excel  in  It 
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We  decay  like  the  grass  of  the  mountain,  and  onr  strength  returns  uo  morab 
I  have  a  son,  0  Plngal,  his  soul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  cf  Homi^s  voath; 
but  his  sword  has  not  been  fitted  against  the  foe,  neither  hab  his  fame  begun* 
I  come  with  him  to  battle,  to  direct  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  sun  to  mj 
soul  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name  of  Mornl  were  foi^t 
among  the  people  I  that  the  neroes  would  only  say,  ^^  Behold  the  &ther  of  Gaui." 

552.  Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imagination,  ial\  into  con- 
tradiction; some  are  guilty  of  downright  absurdities;  and  some 
even  rave  like  madmen.  Against  such  capital  errors  one  cannot  be 
more  e£fectuallj  warned  than  by  collecting  instances  ;  and  the  first 
shall  be  of  a  contradiction,  the  most  veni^  of  all.  Yirgil  speaking 
o^  Veptune, 

Interea  magno  misoeri  murmdre  pontum, 

Emissamque  hyemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  imis 

Stagna  reiusa  vadis:  araviter  commottts,  et  alto 

Prosj^idens,  summ&  pJaeidum  caput  extulit  undft. — ./^leidf  i.  129* 

Again: 

When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Bome  designed. 

Msay  on  CrUicUm,  1. 180. 

The  following  examples  are  of  absurdities : 

Alii  pulsiB  e  tormento  catenis  disoerpti  sectique,  dimidiato  oorpore  pugnabuit 
sibi  superstites,  ao  peremptse  partis  uttores. — Strada,  Bee  ii.  1.  2. 

II  pov^r  huomo,  che  non  sen^  era  accorto, 
Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto. — Bemi, 

He  fled ;  but  flying,  left  his  life  behind.— i;i(M{,  zL  488* 

Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped : 
Along  the  pavement  rolPd  the  muttering  head. 

Odyssey^  xxlL  865. 

The  last  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad.  Cleopatra  speaking  to 
the  aspic ; 


-Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver. 


Thou  best  of  thieves;  who,  with  an  easy  key, 

Bost  open  life,  and,  unperceived  by  us, 

Even  steal  us  f^om  ourselves ;  discharging  so 

Beath^s  dreadful  office,  better  than  himself; 

Touching  our  limbs  so  ffently  into  slumber, 

That  Beath  stands  by,  deceived  by  his  own  i^nage, 

And  thinks  himself  out  sleep. — Dryden^  AUfm  Jbov%^  Aot  V. 

Keasons  that  are  common  and  known  to  every  one,  ought  to  bo 
taken  for  granted ;  to  express  them  is  childish,  and  iuterruptB  the        ' 
narration.  i 

553.  Having  discussed  what  observations  occurred  upon  the 
thoughts  or  things  expressed,  I  proceed  to  what  more  peculiarly  con- 
cern the  language  or  verbal  dress.  The  language  proper  for  ex- 
pressing passion  being  handled  in  a  former  chapter,  several  observa- 
tions there  made  are  applicable  to  the  present  subject ;  particularly. 
That  as  words  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ideas  they  represent 

W.  Some  capital  errors  stated  and  exemplified. 
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die  emotions  raised  by  the  sound  and  by  the  sense  ought  to  be  eon^ 
cordant.  An  elevated  subject  requii-es  an  elevated  style ;  what  is 
familiar  ought  to  be  familiarly  expressed ;  a  subject  that  is  serious 
and  hnportant,  ought  to  be  clothed  in  plain  nervous  language  :  A 
description,  on  the  other  haDd,  addressed  to  the  imagination,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  ornaments  ihpt  sounding  words  and  figurative 
expression  can  bestow  upon  it. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing  rules.  A  poet  of 
any  genius  is  not  i4)t  to  dress  a  high  subject  in  low  words ;  and  yet 
blemishes  of  that  kind  are  found  even  in  classical  works.  Horace, 
observing  that  men  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  but  seldom  with 
their  conditioii,  introduces  Jupiter  indulging  to  eadi  his  own  dioice : 

Jam  faciam  quod  vultis ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercator :  ta,  oonsultus  modo,  rnsticas ;  hino  vos, 
Voa  hino  mutatis  discedite  partibus :  ela, 
Quid  statis  f  nolint :  atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 
,   Quid  cause  est,  merito  quin  illis,  Jupiter  am^<u 
IraUu  htteoaa  iwfietf  neque  so  fore  posthao 
Tam  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  prssbeat  aurem  ! 

.S^.  lib.  L  SaL  i.  I.  IC. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puffing  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low  and  even  ludicrous 
expression,  far  from  suitable  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
subject :  every  one  must  feel  the  discordance.  The  following  coup- 
let, sinking  £u*  below  the  subject,  is  no  less  lu^crous : 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne^er  looks  forward  fiuther  than  his  nose. 

Msay  on  Man,  £p.  IV.  828. 

554.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  the  expression  above  the  tone  of 
the  subject,  is  a  fault  than  which  none  is  more  common.  Take  the 
following  instances : 

A»n€rus.  Ce  mortel,  c|ui  montra  tant  de  zile  pour  moi,  Yit-lt  encore  f 
AuLph. 11  voit  Pastro  qui  vous  ^olare. — SsUtety  Act  II.  So.  S. 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 

But  the  ffreat  cannon  to  the  doads  shall  tell ; 

And  the  King*s  rowse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  aji;ain, 

Bespeaking  earthly  thunder.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Bo.  t. 


-In  the  inner  room 


I  spy  a  winkinfT  lamp,  that  weakly  strikes 
The  ambient  air,  scarce  kindling  into  light 

Souikem,  lUte  qf  Chpva,  Act  III. 

Montesquieu,  in  a  didactic  work,  L* esprit  des  Loix,  gives  too  great 
indulgence  to  imagination ;  the  tone  of  his  language  swells  frequently 
above  his  subj*3t.t.     I  give  an  example : 

M.  le  Gomte  de  BoulainvHliersi  ct  M.  TAbb^  Dnbos  ont  (kit  chacnn  nn 
•ysteiue,  dont  Pun  seinble  6tre  une  conjuration  contro  le  tiers-etat,  et  Tautre 
nne  conjuration  contre  la  noblesse.  Lorsque  le  Soleil  donna  k  Phaeton  soq 
^ar  A  conduire,  il  lui  dit.  Si  vous  monies  trop  haut,  vous  brdleres  la  4omeurs 

^  ■ 

■B.  SoggwtieiiB  «  to  the  vMbal  drtaa  of  thought— A  high  snVJcet  la  low  woida 
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L.  xxz.  ch.  10. 

The  tbllowing  passage,  intended,  one  would  imagine,  as  a  recipe  to 
boil  water,  is  altogether  burlesque  by  the  labored  elevation  of  the 
diction  : 

A  massy  caldron  of  stnpendons  frame 

They  broaght,  and  placed  it  o^er  the  rising  ilame : 

Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 

Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides ; 

In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream ; 

The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. — Iliad,  xviii.  405. 

In  a  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  of  Telemachus,  one 
feels  a  sudden  bound  upwaixl  without  preparation,  which  accords 
not  with  the  subject : 

Calypso,  qui  avoit  ^t^  jusqu^^  ce  moment  immobile  et  transport^e  de  plaisir 
en  ^coutant  les  aventures  de  T^l^maoue,  Pinterrompit  pour  lui  faire  pendre 
quelque  rep6s.  II  est  terns,  lui  dit-elle,  qui  vous  alliez  goilter  la  douceur  du 
Bommeil  apr^s  tant  de  travaux.  Vous  n  avez  rien  &  crainarc  ici ;  tout  vous  est 
favorable.  Abandonnez  vous  done  k  la  joie.  Goutez  la  paix,  et  tous  les  autrea 
dons  des  dieuz  dont  vous  allez  6tre  combl6.  Demain,  quand  VAurore  avee  get 
doigts  de  rosea  enir'ouvrira  les  partes  dories  de  V  Orient,  et  que  les  Ohevaux  du 
SoUU  sortons  de  Vonde  amire  repaiidront  lesflammes  de  jour^jD&ur  chasser  devani 
^  eux  toutes  les  4toUes  du  eiel,  nous  reprendrons,  mon  cher  T^^maque,  Phistoire 

de  vos  malheurs. 

This  obviously  is  copied  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  JSneid,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  copied,  because  it  lies  open  to  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  but  the  force  of  authority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  saucia  cura 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  cseco  carpitur  igni. 

Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  multusque  recursat 

Gentis  honos :  hserent  infixi  pectore  vultus, 
/  Verbaque ;  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  quietem. 

/  Postera  Phahea  custrabat  lampade  terras, 

jffumentetnqtie  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram  ; 
"  Cum  sic  unanimem  alloquitur  male  sana  sororem. — Lib.  iv.  1. 

555.  The  language  of  Homer  is  suited  to  his  subject,  no  less  ac 
curately  than  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  his  heroes  are  to  their 
characters.  Virgil,  in  that  particular,  falls  short  of  perfection ;  his 
language  is  stately  throughout ;  and  though  he  descends  at  times  to 
the  simplest  branches  of  cookery,  roasting  and  boiling  for  example, 
yet  he  never  relaxes  a  moment  from  the  high  tone  (see  jEneid,  lib. 
I.  188-219).  In  adjusting  his  language  to  his  subject,  no  writer 
equals  Swift. 

It  is  proper  to  be  observed  upon  this  head,  that  writers  of  inferior 
rank  are  continually  upon  the  stretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their 
subject  by  exaggeration  and  superlatives.  This  unluckily  has  an 
effect  contrary  to  what  is  intended ;  the  reader,  disgusted  with  lan- 
guage that  swells  above  the  subject,  is  led  by  contrast  to  think  more 
meanly  of  the  subject  than  it  may  possibly  deserve.    A  man  of 

554.  Exprofisif  n  above  ttie  tone  of  tho  eabject    EztinplM. 
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prudence,  besides,  will  be  no  less  careful  to  husband  his  strength  ia 
writing  than  in  walking:  a  writer  too  liberal  of  superlatives,  ex- 
hausts his  whole  stock  upon  ordinaiy  incideo-ts,  and  reserves  no 
share  to  express,  with  greater  energy,  rarttters  of  impoi-tance. 

Many  writei-s  of  that  kind  abound  so  in  epithets,  as  if  poetry  con- 
sisted entirely  in  high-sounding  woixis.    Take  the  following  instance: 

"When  black-brow'd  Night  her  dusky  mantle  spread, 

And  wrapped  in  solemn  gloom  the  sable  sky : 
Wlien  Bootnmg  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed, 

And  sealM  in  silken  slumDer  every  eye ; 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  bliss  of  soft  oblivion  share ; 
But  watchful  woe  distracts  my  aching  breast, 

My  heart  the  subject  of  corroding  care; 
Prom  haunts  of  men  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 

I  solitary  steal,  and  soothe  my  pensive  woe. 

Here  every  substantive  is  faithfully  attended  by  some  tumid  epithet ; 
like  ypung  master,  who  cannot  walk  abroad  without  having  a  ]ac*d 
livery-man  at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  without  taste,  an  emphasis 
is  laid  on  every  word ;  and  in  singing  without  taste,  every  note  is 
graced.  Such  redundancy  of  epithets,  instead  of  pleasing,  produces 
satiety  and  disgust. 

666.  The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thought,  is  not  confined 
to  the  capital  circumstanc^es  above  mentioned  ;  it  reacheth  even  the 
slighter  modifications.  Slow  action,  for  example,  is  imitated  by 
words  pronounced  slow ;  labor  or  toil,  by  words  harsh  or  rough  in 
their  sound.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  handled  (chapter 
xviii.  sect  iii.) 

In  dialogue-writing,  the  condition  of  the  speaker  is  chiefly  to  be 
regarded  in  framing  the  expression.  The  sentinel  in  Hamlet^  inter- 
rogated with  relation  to  the  ghost,  whether  his  watch  had  been 
quiet,  answers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in  his  station,  ^  Not  a 
mouse  stirring." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  remark,  no  less  important  than  the  former. 
No  person  of  reflection  but  must  be  sensible  that  an  incident  makes 
a  stronger  impression  on  an  eye-witness,  than  when  heard  at  second 
hand.  Writers  of  genius,  sensible  that  the  eye  is  the  best  avenue 
to  the  heart,  represent  every  thing  as  passing  in  our  sight ;  and, 
from  readers  or  hearers,  transform  us  as  it  were  into  spectators :  a 
skilful  writer  conceals  himself  and  presents  his  personages;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  becomes  dramatic  as  much  as  possible.  Plutarch, 
de  gloria  Athenietisium^  observes  that  Thucydides  makes  his  reader 
a  spectator,  and  inspires  him  with  the  same  passions  as  if  he  were 
an  eye-witness ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  our  covn- 

S!i\  Remarks  on  the  language  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Swift—How  inferior  writers  endeavor 
to  enliven  their  subject. 

S56.  The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thonght,  even  In  the  slighter  modiflcatfons.— 
Rule  for  dialogue-writing.— The  eye  being  the  best  avenue  to  the  heart,  bow  wrlt^ie  of 
genlta  avail  themselves  9?  this  prindplei 
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Irvnaan  Swift.  From  ibis  happy  taletit  arises  that  energy  of  style 
which  is  peculiaf  to  biro  :  he  cannot  always  avoid  narration  ;  but 
the  pencil  is  his  choice,  by  which  he  bestows  lite  and  coloring  upon 
his  object.  Pope  is  licher  in  ornament,  but  possesseth  not  in  the 
same  degree  the  talent  of  drawing  from  the  life.  A  transialion  of 
the  sixth  satire  of  Horac/e,  begun  by  the  former  and  finished  by  th© 
latter,  affords  the  fairest  opportunity  for  a  comparison.  Pope  ob- 
viously imitates  the  picturesque  manner  of  his  friend  ;  yet  every  one 
Df  taste  nust  be  sensible,  that  the  imitation,  though  fine,  falls  short 
of  the  original.  In  other  instances,  where  Pope  writes  in  his  own 
«tyle,  the  difference  of  manner  is  stiU  more  conspicuous. 

557.  Abstract  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effect  in  any  com- 
position for  amusement ;  because  it  is  only  of  particular  objects  that 
images  can  be  formed  (see  chapter  iv.).  Shakspeare's  style  in  that 
respect  is  excellent :  every  article  in  his  descriptions  is  particular,  as 
in  nature  ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague  expression  slip  in,  the  blem« 
ish  is  discemtbte  by  the  bluntness  of  its  impression.  Take  tjie  fol- 
lowing example :  Falstaff,  excusing  himself  for  running,  away  at  a 
robbery,  says, 

I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters ;  was  it 
for  me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  ?  should  I  turn  upon  the-  true  prince  t  Whv.- 
thow  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  oeware  instinct,  the  lion  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince :  instmct  is  a  great  matter,  I  was  a  coward'  on  in- 
stinct ;  1  shall  think  the  better  of  myself;  and  thee,  dnrinff  my  life ;  I  ibr  a  vio- 
lent lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  Bat,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  '  am  glad  yoa 
have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  tlie  door^,  wutch  to-nif^ht,  pruy  to-myrruw. 
Gallants,  lade,  boys,  hearts  of  ^old,  all  the  titles  of  fellowship  come  to  you  1 
What  1  shall  we  be  merry  t  shall  we  have  a  phiy  eiUempore  f 

First  Part  Henry  IV.  Act  11.  So.  9. 

the  sentence  I  object  to  is,  instinct  is  a  great  matter,  which  makes 
but  a  poor  figure  compared  with  the  liveliness  of  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  It  was  one  of  Homer's  advantages  that  he  wrote  before 
general  terms  were  muItipHed :  the  superior  genius  of  Shakspeare 
displays  itself  in  avoiding  them  after  they  were  multiplied.  Addison 
describes  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  in  the  following  words : 

You  would  take  his  valet^ie-chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butl«r  is  gra^~ 
headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  ms 
coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-counsellor. — Spedator^  No.  109. 

The  description  of  the  groom  is  less  lively  than  that  of  the  others ; 
plainly  because  the  expression  being  vague  and  general,  tends  not 
to  form  any  image.  ^^  Dives  opum  variarum"  (Greorg.  ii.  468)  is  a& 
expression  still  more  vague ;  and  so  are  the  following : 


'Mseccnas,  mearum 


Grande  decus,  columenque  rerum, — Sorat.  Carta,  lib.  ii.  ode  17* 

et  fide  Tela 

Bices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen,  vif  3amque  Circen. — Iliad^  lib.  i.  ode  17. 


86T.  On  the  use  of  abstract  or  general  terms.— SbakspMre's  styla 
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-Kidiculum  acri 


Fortius  ot  melins  magnas  plerumque  eecai  ret. 

Horat.  Satir,  lib.  i.  eat.  10. 

658.  In  the  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule  to  put  the  capital  objects  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view ;  and  even  to  present  them  oftener  than  once, 
where  it  can  be  done.  In  history-painting,  the  principal  figure  is 
placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  best  light :  an  equestrian  statue  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  streets,  that  it  may  be  seen  fi*om  many  places 
at  once.  In  no  composition  is  there  greater  opportunity  for  itns  rule 
than  in  writing : 


-Seqoitur  pulchcrrimns  Astnr, 


ABtnr  eqao  fldena  et  veraicoloribus  annis. — jEneid,  x.  180. 


-Full  many  a  lady 


I've  eyed  with  best  regard,  and  many  a  time 

Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear ;  for  several  virtues 

Have  1  liked  several  women,  never  any 

With  so  fhll  soul,  but  some  de^t  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ownM, 

And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you, 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best.  The  Tempest,  Act  III.  Se.  L 

Orlando. Whatever  you  are 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  tlie  creeping  hours  of  time : 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man^s  feast; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 

And  know  wnat  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied; 

Let  geuUeness  my  strong  enforcement  b^ 

In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  hide  my  sword. — As  You  JAbt  JL 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  Aruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  dew ;  fhigrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild,  the  silent  ni^ht 
With  tlis  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  tndn. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  wnen  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  deli$[htful  land,  nor  nerb,  fk'uit,  flower, 
Olist'ning  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Paradise  Last,  b.  iv.  1.  684. 


keep  I 
ments  to  deal  truly,  he  is  jast,  he  sliall  surely  live,  &q.    IbekUl^  xviii. 
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559.  The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent,  have  teen 
the  occasion  of  much  criticism.  Suppose  we  were  at  a  loss  about 
the  reason,  might  not  taste  be  suflScient  to  justify  them  ?  At  the 
same  time  we  are  at  no  loss  about  the  reason  :  they  evidently  make 
the  narration  dramatic,  and  have  an  air  of  truth,  by  making  things 
appear  as  passing  in  our  sight.  But  such  repetitions  are  unpardon- 
able in  a  didactic  poem.  In  one  of  Hesiod's  poems  of  that  kind,  a 
long  passage  occurs  twice  in  the  same  chapter.    • 

A  concise  comprehensive  style  is  a  great  ornament  in  narration ; 
and  a  superfluity  of  unnecessary  words,  no  less  than  of  circumstances, 
a  great  nuisance.  A  judicious  selection  of  the  striking  circumstances 
clothed  in  a  nervous  style,  is  delightful.  In  this  style,  Tacitus  ex- 
cels all  writers,  ancient  and  modern ;  instances  are  numberless :  take 
the  following  specimen : 

Crebra  hinc  prselia^  et  ssepias  in  modum  latrocinii :  per  Baltns,  perpahides; 
ut  cnique  fors  aut  virtus ;  temere,  proviso,  ob  iram,  ob  prsedam,  jussa,  et  ali- 
quando  ignaris  dacibus. — Annalj  lib.  xii.  sect.  89. 

After  Tacitus,  Ossian  in  that  respect  justly  merits  the  place  of 
distinction.  One  cannot  go  wrong  lor  examples  in  any  part  of  the 
book ;  and  at  the  first  opening  the  following  instance  meets  the  eye : 

Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  shining  steel.  The  stride  of  the  chief  is  lovely : 
the  joy  of  his  eye  terrible.  Tlie  wind  rubtles  in  his  hair.  Darthula  is  silent  ut 
his  side :  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  two 
tears  swell  in  her  eye. 

I  add  one  other  instance,  which,  besides  the  property  under  con- 
sideration, raises  delicately  our  most  tender  sympathy : 

Son  of  Fingal  1  dost  thou  not  behold  the  darkness  of  Crothar's  hall  of  shells? 
My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the  feast,  when  ray  people  lived.    I  rejoiced  in  the 

Eresence  of  strangers,  when  my  son  slione  in  the  hall.    But,  Ossian,  he  is  a 
earn  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  streak  of  light  behind.    He  is  fallen,  son  of 

Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grassy  Tromlo, 

heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pride  of  his  soul  arose.  He  came  towards  Croma :  my  people  fell  be- 
fore him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  sightless  Crothur  do  ? 
My  steps  were  unecjual :  my  grief  was  ^^reat.  I  wished  for  the  days  that  were 
past;  (lays  I  wherein  1  lought  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  son  returned 
from  the  chase ;  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword  in 
battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  tlie  soul  of  the  youth  was  great;  the  fire 
of  valor  burnt  in  his  eye.  He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  fUther,  and  his 
sigh  arose.  King  of  Croma,  he  said,  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son  ?  is  it  for 
the  weakness  of  Fovar-gormo^s  arm  that  thy  sighs  arise ;  I  begin,  my  father, 
'o  feel  the  strength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth,  and  I 
lave  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma; 
let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father,  for  1  feel  my  burning  soul. 

And  thou  shalt  meet  him,  1  said,  son  of  the  siglitless  Crothar !  But  let  oth- 
ers advance  before  thee,  that  1  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ; 

for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo ! He  went';  he  met 

the  foe;  he  fell.    The  foe  advances  towards  Croma.    He  who  slew  my  sou  is 
near,  with  all  his  pointed  spears. 

660.  If  a  concise  or  nervous  style  be  a  beauty,  tautology  must  b« 

*_ ■  — — ^^ 
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a  blemish ;  and  yet  writers,  fettered  by  verse,  are  not  suflBciently 
careful  to  avoid  this  slovenly  practice :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Take  for  a  specimen  the  tbllowing  instances, 
from  the  best  poet,  for  vei'sification  at  least,  that  England  has  to 
boast  of: 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  li^htDings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livmg  ray, 

Th'  an  weary  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 

Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th^  autumnal  skies. — Iliads  v.  5. 

Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne. — Iliad,  viii.  576, 

So  silent  fountains,  fron.  a  rockV  tall  head. 

In  sable  streams  soft  trickling  waters  shed. — lUad,  iz.  19. 

His  clanging  armor  rung. — lUady  xii.  94. 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. — Iliad,  xv.  4. 

The  blaze  of  armor  flashed  against  the  day. — Iliad,  xvii.  786. 

As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow. — lUad,  xix.  880. 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,  and  gleamed  athwart  the  field. 

Iliad,  vix.  402. 

No — could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 

All  were  in  vain Iliad,  xix.  460. 

The  humid  sweat  ftrom  every  pore  descends. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  829. 

Redundant  epithets,  such  as  humid  in  the  last  citation,  are  by 
Quintilian  disallowed  to  orators ;  but  indulged  to  poets,  because  his 
favorite  poets,  in  a  few  instances,  are  reduced  to  such  epithets  for 
the  sake  of  versification ;  for  instance,  Praia  cams  albicant  pruinii 
of  Horace,  and  liquidos  fontes  of  Virgil. 

As  an  apology  for  such  caraless  expressions,  it  may  well  suffice, 
that  Pope,  in  submitting  to  be  a  translator,  acts  below  his  genius, 
In  a  translation,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  same  spirit  or  accuracy, 
that  is  cheerfully  bestowed  on  an  original  work.  And  to  support 
the  reputation  of  that  author,  I  shall  give  some  instances  fi'om  Ver- 
gil and  Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than  any  of  those  abc^^^ 
mentioned : 

SsBpe  etiam  immensnm  coelo  venit  i^men  aquarum, 
£t  Foedam  glomerant  tempNestatem  imbribus  atris 
Collects  ex  alto  nubes ;  rnit  arduus  ether, 
£t  pluvift  ingenti  sata  leta,  boumque  labores 
Dilnit.  Oeorg,  i.  822. 

Postquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ullse 
Apparent  terrse ;  ccelum  undique  ct  nndique  pontus : 
Turn  mihi  cceruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
Noctem  hyememque  ferens ;  et  inhorruit  unaa  tenebris. 

jEneid,  iii.  193. 


-Hinc  tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  beniguo 
ButIa  honor um  opulenta  cornu. 

Horat,  Oarm,  lib.  i.  ode  17. 
18* 
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Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 
CoUo  trahentes  languido.  Horat,  epod.  ii.  68. 

Here  I  can  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  against  himsdf : 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  cnrrat  sententia,  nea  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  ouerantibus  aures. 

Satir,  Ubt  i.  sat.  x.  9. 

661.  I  close  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An  object, 
howevep  ugly  to  the  sight,  is  far  from  being  so  when,  represented 
by  colors^  or  by  words.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difterence? 
With  respect  to  painting,  the  cause  is  obvious:  a  good  picture, 
whatever  the  subject  be,  is  ^reeable  by  the  pleasure  we  tiike  in 
imitation ;  and  this  pleasuFc  overbalancing  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  subject,  makes  the  picture  upon  the  whole  agreeable.  With 
respect  to  the  description  of  an  ugly  object,  the  cause  follows.  To 
connect  individuals  in  the  social  state,  no  particular  contributes  more 
than  language,  by  the  power  it  possesses  of  an  expeditious  commu- 
nication of  thought  and  a  lively  representation  of  ti-ansaetions.  But 
nature  hath  not  been  satisfied  to  recommend  language  by  its  utility 
merely :  iudepeiident  of  utility,  it  is  made  susceptible  of  many  beau- 
ties, which  are  directly  felt,  without  any  intervening  reflection  (see 
chap,  xviii.').  And  tins  unfolds  the  mystery;  for  the  pleasure  of 
language  is  so  great,  as  in  a  lively  description  to  overbalance  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  image  raised  by  it  (see  chap.  ii.  part  iv.). 
This,  however,  is  no  encouragement  to  choose  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject ;  for  the  pleasure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  subject  and 
the  description  are  both  of  them  agreeable. 

The  following  description  is  upon  the  whole  agreeable,  though 
the  subject  described  is  in  itself  dismal : 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measnres  day  land  night  - 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquishM,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gul^ 

Confounded  thongh  immortal !  but  his  doom 

Keserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting. pain 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 

That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

MizM  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadifast  hate ; 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  he  views 

The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild ; 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed :  yet  from  those  flames' 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Begioii»  ot  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  wnere  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

8tiJI  ui^es,  and  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever. burning  sulphur  unconsumed  I 

Such  place  eternal  justice  hath  prepared 

For  those  rebellious.  Paradise  Lost;  book  i.  1. 60* 
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An  unmanly  depi^ession  of  spirits  in  time  of  danger  is  not  an  agree- 
able sight ;  and  yet  a  fine  description  or  representation  of  it  wm  be 
relished : 

K,  Richard.  What  must  the  kins^  do  now  9  most  he  enbmit  t 
The  king  shall  do  it ;  must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented ;  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  i'  God^s  name  let  it  go : 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  almsman's  gown ; 
My  Bgured  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre,  fbr  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave ; 

A  little,  little  ^ve ; r-an  obscure  grave. 

Or,  Pll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway ; 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  subjects'  ftet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now,  whilst  I  live ; 
And  buried  once,  wny  not  upon  my  head  % 

Richard  II.  Act  III.  So.  «. 

Objects  that  strike  terror  in  a  spectator,  have  in  poetry  and  paint- 
ing a  fine  effect.  The  picture  by  raising  a  slight  emotion  of  terror, 
agitates  the  mind ;  and  in  that  condition  every  beauty  makes  a  deep 
impression.  May  not  contrast  heighten  the  pleasure,  by  opposing 
our  presei>t  security  to  the  danger  of  encountering  the  object  repre- 
sented? 


— — ^ The  other  shape, 

if  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

for  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.  Paradise  Lost^  b.  ii.  1.  M<« 


-Now  storming  fury  rose, 


And  clamor  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never ;  arms  on  armor  clashing  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  ra^ed ;  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict;  overhead  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 

And  uVinff  vaulted  either  host  with  flre. 

8o  under  lory  cope  toffcthcr  rush'd 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  heaven 

Besonnded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.  ParadiM  Lotty  b.  vi.  1.  207. 

GhosU But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

"Would  harrow  up  th^  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eterniU  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  Eamld^  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

8tl.  An  ugly  objec  represe  ited  is  colors  or  words.   Bzsmplek— Terrible  olijectk 
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Graticmo.  Poor  Desdenona!  rm  glad  th^  failier^s  dead; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  ^rief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.    Did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn : 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation.  Othello^  Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

562.  Objects  of  horror  must  be  expected  from  the  foregoing 
theory ;  for  no  description,  however  lively,  is  sufficient  to  over 
balance  the  disgust  raised  even  by  the  idea  of  such  objects.     Every 
thing  horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a  descnption.     Nor 
is  this  a  severe  law :  the  poet  will  avoid  such  scenes  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  reader ;  and  to  vary  his  descriptions^ 
nature  afifords  plenty  of  objects  that  disgust  us  in  some  degree  with- 
out raising  horror.     I  am  obliged  therefore  to  condemn  the  picture 
of  Sin  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  a  masterly  per- 
formance :  the  original  would  be  a  horrid  spectacle ;  and  the  honoi 
is  not  much  softened  in  the  copy : 


-Pensive  here  I  sat 


Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown. 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 
At  la»t  this  odious  offsprini^  wliom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way. 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transformed ;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death ; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 
I  fled ;  but  he  pursued  (though  more,  it  seems, 
Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage),  and  swifter  iar, 
Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  dismay'd, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingend'ring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw^st,  hourly  conceived 
And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  inflnite 
To  me ;  for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
,  That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  ^aw 

Mv  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth. 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  1  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows.  I 

His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  tnat  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be.     .  Book  ii.  1.  777.  / 

lago's  character  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  is  insufferably  raonstrona 
and  satanical :  not  even  Shakspeare's  masterly  hand  can  make  the 
picture  agreeable. 

Though  the  objects  introduced  in  the  following  scene  is  not 

^'  ,,  I  » ■*— — ^■.•.^ 

86S.  ObJeetsofhorEor.    Ezamirfet. 


- 
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altogether  so  horrible  as  Sin  is  in  Milton's  description;  yet  with 
every  person  of  delicacy,  disgust  will  be  the  prevailing  emotion : 

-Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictiB 


InsulHB  lonio  in  niagno :  iquas  dira  Cdsno, 
Hurpyiteqae  colant  ulisB :  Fhineia  postquam 
Clausa  domus,  niensatique  metu  liqnere  priores. 
Tristius  hand  illis  mont^trum,  neo  Rsevior  alia 
PeKtis  et  ira  De^m  Stygiia  sese  extulit  andis. 
Viiffinei  volncrum  vultu^,  foediHsima  ventria 
Proiavies,  uncseque  manuB,  et  pallida  Bemper 
Ora  fame,  &c.  u£neid,  lib.  iu.  21C. 


See  also  jEneid^  lib.  iii.  613. 


^^^i 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THB    PHILOSOPHY   OF   STYLE. 
[From  the  Westminster  Beview  (1858),  somewhat  abridged  and  modifled  2 

563.  Dr.  Latham,  condemning  the  incessant  drill  in  English 
Grammar,  rightly  observes  that  "  gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be 
prevented ;  but  the  proper  preventive  is  to  be  got  from  habit,  not 
from  rules."  So  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  excellence  in  com- 
position is  more  dependent  upon  practice  and  natural  talent,  than 
upon  a  mere  acquaintance  with  rhetorical  mles.  He  who  daily 
reads  and  hears,  with  close  attention,  well-framed  sentences,  will 
naturally  more  or  less  be  prompted  to  fVame  well  his  own  sentences. 
Some  practical  advalltage,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  derived  from 
a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  style,  and  from  an  habitual  en- 
deavor to  conform  to  them  in  one's  own  practice. 

The  maxims  contained  in  works  on  rhetoric  and  composition,  are 
not  so  well  apprehended  nor  so  much  respected,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  had  been  arranged  under  some  one  grand  principle  from 
which  they  may  fairly  be  deduced.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
"  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit" — that  every  needless  part  of  a  sentence 
"  interrupts  the  description  and  clogs  the  image" — that  *'  long  sen- 
tences fatigua  the  reader's  attention" — that  "to  give  the  utmost  force 
to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  closed  with  the  word  that 
makes  the  greatest  figure" — that  "parentheses  should  be  avoided" — 
that  "  Saxon  words  should  be  used  in  preference  to  those  of  Latic 
origin,"  We  have  certain  styles  condemned  as  verbose  or  involved 
Admitting  these  maxims  to  be  just,  they  lose  much  of  their  intiin 
sic  force  and  influence  from  their  isolated  position,  and  from  the  want 
of  scientific  deduction  from  some  fundamental  principle. 

668.  Dr.  Latham^s  observatioB.'— Szoellonoe  in  eompodtion  dependent  on  wbatf— Fault 
kn  wvrka  on  rhetorla 
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FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

CAUSES    OF   FORCE   IN   LA170UA0E  WHICH    DEPEND   UPON   XCOHOMT 

OF  THE   MENTAL   ENERGIES. 

56  i.  In  seeking  for  tJie  law  which  underlies  these  common  max- 
ims of  rhetoric,  we  may  see  shadowed  forth  in  many  of  them 
the  importance  of  economizing  the  reader^ s  or  hearer's  attention.- 
To  present  ideas  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with 
the  least  possible  effort,  is  the  aim  of  most  of  the  rules  above 
quoted.  When  we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  confused,  or 
intricate ;  when  we  praise  one  style  as  easy,  and  condemn  another 
as  fatiguing,  we  consciously  or  unconsciously  assume  this  as  the 
proper  aim  or  standard  in  writing  or  spealnng.  Regarding  lan- 
guage as  an  apparatus  of  symbols  tor  the  conveyance  of  thought, 
it  is  proper  to  say,  as  with  reference  to  any  mechanical  apparatus, 
that  the  more  simple  and  the  better  arranged  its  parts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  either  case,  whatever  force  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  machine  is  deducted  from  the  result.  A  reader  or 
listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  ammmt  of  mental  power 
available.  To  recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols  presented  to 
him  requires  piart  of  this  power :  to  arrange  and  combine  the  im« 
ages  suggested  requires  another  part ;  and  only  that  part  which 
remains  can  be  used  for  the  realization  of  the  thought  conveyed. 
Hence  the  more'  time  and  attention  it  requires  to  receive  and  un- 
derstand each  sentence,- the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to 
the  contained  idea,  and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceived. 

That  language  is  in  some  measure  a  hindrance  to  thought  while 
one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  of  thought,  is  apparent  when 
we  notice  the  comparatively  greater  force  with  which  some  thoughts 
are  conveyed  by  simple  signs  and  gestures.  To  say  **  Leave  the 
room"  is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a 
finger  upon  the  lips  is  more  forcible  than  whispering,  ^Do  not  speak.'* 
A  beck  of  the  hand  is  better  than  "  Come  here.  No  phrase  can 
convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening  the  eyes  and  rais- 
ing the  eyebrows.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  would  lose  much  by 
translation  into  words. 

565.  Again,  it  inay  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language  is  em- 
ployed, the  strongest  effects  ore  produced  by  interjections^  which 
condense  entire  sentences  into  syllables ;  and,  in  other  cases,  where 
custom  allows  us  to  express  thoughts  by  single  words,  as  in  Betoare, 
Fudge,  much  force  would  be  lost  by  expanding  them  into  specific 

564.  The  lav  which  nnderlfes  the  prominent  maxims  of  rhetorla  —The  afm  of  most  of 
those  maxims.— The  demands  upon  the  mental  power  of -the  nader  or  liat«lier.— Luguaf^ 
In  some  treasure,  a  hindrance  to  thought 
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Terbal  propositions.  Hence,  canying  out  the  metaphoi  that  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  there  seeins  reasou  to  think  that 
in  ail  cases  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  vehicle  deduct  from  its 
efficiency ;  and  that  in  composition  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  thing 
to.be  done,  is  to  reduce  this  fiiction  and  inertia  to  the  smallest  possi- 
ble amount  Let  us  then  inquire  whether  economy  of  the  hearer's 
or  reader's  attention  is  not  the  secret  of  effort,  alike  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  words ;  in  the  best  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a 
sentence^  in  the  proper  order  of  its  piincipsil  and  suboixlinate  propo* 
sitious ;  in  the  judicious  use  of  simile,  metaphor,  and  other  figures  of 
^)eech ;  and  in  even  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables. 


I.   THE    CHOICB    OF   WORDS. 

• 

666.  (1)  The  superior  forcibleness  of  Saxon  English^  or  rather 
nfon-Latin  English,  first  claims  our  attention.  The  several  special 
reasons  assignable  for  this  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  reason — 
economy.  The_jnost  impoitant  of  them  is  earl^  association.  A 
child^s  vocabulaiy  id  aliiioat  wholly  Saxon.  He  ^ys,  /  have,  not  I 
possess;  I  wiah,  not  I  desire :  h^  does  not  reflect,  he  thinks;  he 
does,  not  beg  for  amusement,  but  for  pUiy  ;  he  calls  things  nice  or 
nasty^  not  pleasant  or  disagretoMe.  The  synonyms  which  he 
learns  in .  afier  years  never  become  .aot  closely,  so  organically  con- 
nectedjwijh  the  ideas  signified,  as  do  these  oiiginal  words  used  in 
chiTdhopd/,  and  hence  the  association  remains  less  poweiful.  But 
in  wHat  does  a  poweiful  association  between  a  word  and  an  idea 
differ  from  a  weak  one !  Simply  in  the  greater  rapidity  and  ea«)e 
of  comprehension,  unlil,  from  its  having  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
realize  their  meanings,  their  meanings  ultimately  come  without  any 
effort  at  all ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  same  process  must  have 
gone  on  with  the  words  of  our  mother  tongue  from  childhood  up- 
ward, we  shall  clearly  soe  that  the  earliest-learnt  and  oftenest-used 
words,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  call  up  images  with  less  loss  of 
t'me  and  energy  than  their  later-learned  synonyms. 

567.  (2)  The^cpmjMratiye  brevity  of  Saxon  English  is  another 
feature  that  bnngs  it  under  the  same  generalization.  HfTit  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  express  an  idea  in  the  smallest  number  of  words,  then 
will  it  be  an  advantage  to  express  it  in  the  smallest  number  of  sylla- 
bles. If  circuitous  phrases  and  needless  expletives  distract  the 
attention  and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  impression  produced,  then 
do  surplus  articulations  do  so.  A  certain  effort,  though  commonly 
an  inappreciable  one,  must  be  required  to  recognize  every  vowel  and 

565.  Inteijectlons.    Single,  words.— The  chief  thing  to  be  done  In  eoni[-  isitlon.— In  wbtf 
respects  economv  of  attention  is  to  be  nractised.  w 

^rtHM.  Superior  fordbleneM  of  Saxon  English.— First  reaaon.^In  what  a  powerful  asRoefi^ 
lion  between  a  word  and  Its  idea  differs  from  a  weak-  one.  . . 
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consoDant.  I(  as  we  commonly  find,  the  tnind  soon  becomes 
fatigued  when  we  listen  to  an  indistinct  or  fa. -removed  speaker,  or 
when  we  read  a  badly-wiitten  manuscript;  and  if,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative  result  of  the  attention  req  lired  to 
catch  successive  syllables,  it  obviously  follows  that  attention  is  in 
such  cases  absorbed  by  each  syllable.  And  if  this  be  true  when  the 
syllables  are  difficult  of  recognition,  it  will  also  be  true,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  when  the  recognition  of  them  is  easy.  Hence,  the  short* 
ness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason  for  their  gieater  force,  as 
involving  a  saving  of  the  articulations  to  be  received. 

568.  (3)  Again,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon  and 
other  primitive  wnrds— tlipir  imitqtive  character — ^renders  it  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  use  them.  Both  thoseTirectly  imitative,  as 
splcufhf  banp,  whiz,  roar,  &c^  and  those  analogically  imitative,  as 
rough,  smooth,  keen,  blunt,  thin,  Iwrd,  crag,  &c.,  by  presenting  to 
the  perceptions  symbols  having  direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to 
be  imagined,  or  some  kinship  to  them,  save  part  of  the  effort  needed 
to  call  up  the  intended  ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  to  the  ideas 
themselves. 

669.  (4)  It_c<y!iitribute8  to  economy  of  the  hearer^  or  reader's 
mentai- enej'gy  to  use  specific  ratker  than  generic  w6fS[f.  That  con- 
crete teims  produce  more  vivid  impressions  than  absti'act  ones,  and 
should,  when  possible,  be  used  instead,  is  a  cuirent  maxim  of  com- 
position. As  Dr.  Campbell  says,  the  more  general  the  terms  are, 
the  picture  is  the  fainter ;  the  more  special  mey  are,  the  blighter. 
^e  should  avoid  such  a  sentence  as, 

In  proportion  as  the  manners,  customs,  and  aninsements  of  a  nation 

are  crael  and  DarDarous,  the  regulations  of  their  penal  code  will  be  severe. 

And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write : 

In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  battles,  tourneys,  bull-fights,  and 

combats  of  gladiators,  will  the>  punish  by  hanging,  beheading,  burning,  and 
the  rack. 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly  due  to  a  saving  of 
the  effort  required  to  translate  words  into  thoughts.  As  we  do  not 
think  in  generals  but  in  particulars;  as,  whenever  auy  class  ot 
things  is  referred  to,  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind 
individual  members  of  it,  it  follows  that  when  an  abstract  word  \9 
used,  the  hearer  or  reader  has  to  choose,  from  among  his  stock  oi 
images,  one  or  more  by  which  he  may  fi^re  to  hiniself  the  genuf 
mentioned.  In  doing  this  some  delay  must  arise,  some  force  l«  ex- 
pended ;  and  ii^  by  employing  a  specific  term,  an  appropriate  image 
can  be  at  once  suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a  more  vivid 
impression  produced. 

S67r^  Brevity  of  Saxon  English :  how  this  contrihntes  to  efltoet 
068f  Effect  of  the  imitative  rhRracter  of  primitive  words. 

569N£oonom7  In  naing  speciflo  words.— Dr.  Campbell^s  remirk.— Why  tpecilte  er 
presBkNis  eooaomixe  effort. 
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n.   COLLOCATION  OF  WORDS  IN  A  SENTENCE. 

670.  TurniDg  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to  their  sequence,  we 
shall  find  the  same  general  principle  hold  good.  We  have,  a  priori, 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  usually  some  one  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence  more  effective  than  every  other,  and  that  this  order  is  the 
one  which  presents  the  elements  of  the  proposition  in  the  succession 
in  which  they  may  be  most  readily  put  together.  As,  in  a  narra- 
tive, the  events  should  be  stated  in  such  order  that  the  mind  may 
not  have  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  order  rightly  to  connect 
them ;  as  in  a  group  of  sentences,  the  arrangement  adopted  should 
be  such  that  each  of  them  may  be  understood  as  it  comes,  without 
waiting  for  subsequent  ones ;  so  in  every  sentence^  the  sequence  of 
words  should  be  that  which  suggests  the  component  parts  of  the 
thought  conveyed,  in  the  order  most  convenient  tor  building  up  that 
thought.  To  enforce  this  truth,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  appli- 
cations of  it,  we  must  (1)  briefly  inquire  into  Mc  mental  process  hy 
vfHick  the  meaning  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. 

We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by  consideiing  the  proper 
collocation  of  the  substantive  and  adjective.  Is  it  better  to  place  tho 
adjective  before  the  substantive,  or  the  substantive  befoie  the  adjec- 
tive ?  Ought  we  to  say  with  the  Fi-ench,  un  cheval  noir  (a  hoi  se 
black) ;  or  to  say  as  we  do,  a  black  horse  ?  Probably  most  persoua 
of  culture  would  decide  that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  a  philosophical  ground  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English 
arrangement  If  '*  a  horse  black"  be  the  foi  in  used,  immediately  on 
the  utterance  of  the  word  "  horse"  there  arises,  or  tends  to  ai  ise,  in 
the  mind  a  picture  answering  to  that  word ;  and  as  there  has  been 
nothing  to  indicate  what  kind  of  hoi-se,  any  image  of  a  hoi-se  sug- 
gests itself.  Very  likelv,  however,  tlie  image  will  be  that  of  a  brown 
horse,  brown  horses  being  equally  or  more  familiar.  The  result  is, 
that  when  tlie  word  "  black"  is  added,  a  check  is  given  to  the 
process  of  thought.  Either  the  picture  of  a  brown  horse  already 
present  in  the  imagination  has  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  pictuie  of 
a  black  one  summoned  in  its  place  ;  or  else,  if  the  picture  of  a  brown 
horse  be  yet  unformed,  the  tendency  to  form  it  has  to  be  stopped. 
Whichever  be  the  case,  a  certain  amount  of  hindrance  results.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  "  a  black  horse"  be  the  expression  used,  no 
such  mistake  can  be  made.  The  word  ^  black,"  indicating  an  ab- 
stract quality,  arouses  no  definite  idea.  It  simply  prepares  the  mind 
for  conceiving  of  some  object  of  that  color ;  and  the  attention  is  kept 
suspended  until  that  object  is  known.  If  then,  by  the  precedence  of 
the  adjective,  the  idea  is  conveyed  without  the  possibility  of  error, 
whereas  the  precedence  of  the  substantive  is  liable  to  produce  a  mis- 
conception, it  follows  that  the  one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  thap 
the  other,  and  is  therefore  more  forcible.     The  right  formation  of  p 
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picture  will  a]wa}s  be  facilitated  by  presenting  its  elements  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

571.  What  is  here  said  respecting  the  succession  of  the  adjective 
and  substantive,  is  obviously  applicable,  by  change  of  terms,  to  the 
adverb  and  verb.  And,  without  further  explanation,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  in  the  use  of  piepositions  and  other  particles, 
most  languages  spontaneously  conform,  with  more  or  less  complete- 
ness, to  this  law. 

(2)  On  applying  a  like  analysis  to  the  larger  divisions  of  a  sen- 
tence^ we  find  not  only  that  the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  regarding  it:  In  the  arrangeniient  of 
predicate  and  subject,  for  example,  we  are  at  once  shown  that  As  the 
predicate  determines  the  aspect  under  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
conceived,  it  shotjd  be  placed  first ;  and  the  striking  eftect  produced 
by  so  placing  it  becomes  comprehensible. 

Take  the  often-quoted  contrast  between  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  and  "  I^ana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great"  When  the  first 
arrangement  is  used,  the  utterance  of  the  word  "  great"  arouses  those 
vague  associations  of  an  impressive  nature  with  which  it  has  been 
habitually  connected ;  the  imagination  is  prepared  to  clothe  with 
high  attributes  whatever  follows ;  and  when  the  words  "  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians"  are  heard,  all  the  appropriate  imagery  which  can, 
on  the  instant,  be  summoned,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pic- 
ture: the  mind  being  thus  led  directly,  without  error,  to  the  intend- 
ed impression.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  order  is  followed, 
the  idea,  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  is  conceived  in  any  ordinary 
way,  with  no  special  reference  to  greatness ;  and  when'  the  wordis 
"  is  great"  are  added,  the  conception  has  to  be  entirely  remodelled ; 
whence  arises  a  manifest  loss  of  mental  energy,  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  effect 

The  following  verse  from  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  though 
somewhat  irregular  in  structure,  well  illustrates  the  same  truth : 

Aloney  ahne^  aU  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide^  wide  sea  ! 
And  never  eaiut  took  pity  on 

My  soul  in  agony. 

Of  course  the  principle  equally  applies  when  the  predicate  is  a  verb 
or  a  participle :  and  as  effect  is  gained  by  placing  first  all  words  in- 
dicating quality,  csonduct,  or  condition  of  the  subject,  it  follows  that 
the  copula  should  have  precedence.  It  is  true,  that  the  general 
habit  of  our  language  resists  this  arrangement  of  predicate,  copula, 
and  subject ;  but  we  may  readily  find  instances  of  the  additional 
force  gained  by  conforming  to  it  Thus,  in  the  line  from  **  Julius 
Csesar," 

f»TO.  rbc  order  of  words  In  a  sentence  which  seems  a  prion,  to  bp  more  eflfecti  ve  than 
auxilhcK— Process  by  which  the  meauing  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. — Oollocatioa 
of  aabkt&titlTe  and  acyertlTe.— French  and  EngMsh  arrangement  Why  the  latter  is  nra- 
fHied. 
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Then  Imrst  this  mighty  h«tft, 

pnon'ty  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both  predicate  and  copala. 

In  a  passHge  contained  in  "  The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,"  the  like 
order  is  systematically  employed  with  great  effect : 

Tlje  Border  sloenn  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home!  a  Gordon!  was  tlie  cry; 

Loud  fffere  the  ciaiifring  blows ; 
Adoaneedf-^foroed  back, — now  hWj  funff  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  ros>e ;  * 
Aa  bends  the  bark*s  mast  in  tne  gale. 
When  r€nt  ate  rigging,  shrouds,  and  aaSl, 

It  waverM  ^mia  the  foes. 

572.  (3)  Pursuing  the  principle  yet  further,  it  is  obvious  that 
for  producing  the  greatest  effect,  not  only  should  the  main  divisions 
of  a  sentence  observe  this  order,  but  the  svbdivfMons  of  a  9entence 
should  be  similarly  arranged.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  predicate  is 
accompanied  by  some  limit  or  gualijication  called  its  complement : 
commonly,  also,  the  circumstances  of  the  suhfect,  which  form  its  com- 
plementt  have  to  be  specified ;  and  as  these  qualifications  and  cir 
cumstances  must  determine  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  they  belong 
to  shall  be  conceived,  precedence  should  be  given  to  them.  Lord 
Kames  notices  the  fact,  that  this  order  is  preferable ;  though  with- 
out giving  the  reason.  He  says,  ^  When  a  circumstance  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition 
from  it  to  the  principal  subject  is  agreeable;  is  like^ascending  or 
going  upward.''  A  sentence  arranged  in  illustration  of  this  may  be 
desirable.    Perhaps  die  following  will  serve : 

Whatever  it  may  bo  in  theory,  it  is  dear  that  in  practice  the  French 

idea  of  liberty  is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of  the  resL 

In  this  case,  were  the  fii^t  two  clauses  up  to  the  word  "  practice" 
inclusive,  which  qualify  the  subject,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  instead 
of  the  beginning,  much  of  the  force  would  be  lost ;  as  thus : 

-The  French  idea  of  liberty  is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of 


the  rest ;  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  theory. 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  cx)mplement  of  the  predicate, 
as  well  as  the  predicate  itself,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  opening  of 
"  Hyperion :" 

Deep  in  the  shady  eadnees  of  a  vale 
Ihr  sunken  frwn  the  healthy  dreoU  nfmorn^ 
Far  from  the  fiery  nnon  and  eve's  one  «tor, 
Sat  gruy-haired  bat-urn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  the  predicate  "sat"  pre 
cedes  the  subject  ^^  Saturn,''  and  that  the  three  lines  in  italics  con- 
stituting the  complement  of  the  predicate  come  before  it,  but  that 

571.  Law  for  other  parts  of  speech.— ArraDg«iiieiit  of  predicate  and  8al|}ect    Example : 
**  Great  is  Diitna,'^  Ac    Otlier  examples. 

572.  BabdiTlsioiia  of  a  Bentenee.— Compleiiieiit  of  tte  predtoH^.'-drcimistaBeflK    £x* 
amplo  fh>m  **  Hyperion.^ 
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in  the  structure  of  that  complement  also,  the  same  order  is  followed  ; 
each  line  being  so  ananged  that  the  qualifying  words  are  placed 
before  the  worda  suggesting  concrete  images. 

673.  (4)  The  right  succession  of  the  principal  and  subordinate 
propositions  in  a  sentence  will  manifestly  be  regulated  by  the  same 
law.  Regard  for  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention,  which,  as  we 
find,  determines  the  best  order  for  the  subject,  copula,  predicate,  and 
their  complements,  dictates  that  the  subordinate  proposition  shall 
precede  the  principal  one  when  the  sentence  includes  two.  Containing, 
as  the  subordinate  proposition  does,  some  qualifying  or  explanatory 
idea,  its  priority  must  clearly  prevent  misconception  of  the  principal 
one ;  and  must  therefore  save  the  mental  effort  needed  to  correct 
such  misconception. 

Hxample: — Those  who  go  weekly  to  church,  and  there  have  doled  out  to 
them  a  quantum  of  belief  which  they  have  not  energy  to  work  out  lor  them- 
selves, are  simply  spiritual  paupers. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  or  rather  the  two  subordinate  propo- 
sitions, contained  between  the  first  and  second  commas  in  this 
sentence,  almost  wholly  determine  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
proposition  with  which  it  ends ;  and  the  effect  would  be  destroyed 
were  they  to  be  placed  last  instead  of  fii-st 

(5)  The  general  principle  of  right  arrangement  in  sentences,  which 
we  have  traced  in  its  application  to  the  leading  divisions  of  them, 
equally  determines  the  normal  order  of  the  minor  divisions  of  sen- 
tences. The  several  clauses,  of  which  the  complements  to  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  generally  consist,  may  conform  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  the  law  of  easy  apprehension.  Of  coui-se,  with  these  as 
with  the  larger  members,  the  succession  should  be  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete. 

674.  (6)  Now,  however,  we  must  notice  a  further  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  proper  combination  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence ; 
but  still  a  condition  dictated  by  the  same  general  principle  with  the 
other:  the  condition,  namely,  that  the  words  and  expressions  most 
nearly  related  in  thought  shall  be  brought  the  closest  together.  Ev- 
idently the  single  words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading  divisions 
of  every  proposition,  severally  qualify  each  other.  The  longer  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  mention  of  any  qualifying  member 
and  the  member  qualified,  the  longer  must  the  mind  be  exerted  in 
canying  forward  the  qualifying  member  ready  for  use.  And  the 
more  numerous  the  qualifications  to  be  simultaneously  remembered 
and  rightly  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  mental  power  expended 
and  the  smaller  the  efiect  produced.  Henc^,  other  things  equal, 
force  will  be  gained  by  so  arranging  the  members  of  &  sentence  that 
these  suspensions  shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in  number^ 

578.  BaooeDsion  of  the  principal  aad  subordinate  proposltioDS  In  the  same  Bentonoe^  Ss* 
ample.— Order  of  claases. 


i 
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vad  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  duration.    The  following  is  an  it^ 
stcmce  of  defective  combination: 

■A  modern  newspaper  statement,  thoujfh  probably  true,  would  be 


laagrhed  at  if  quoted  in  a  book  aa  testimony ;  but  the  letter  of  a  court-gosaip  ia 
thought  good  historical  evidence,  if  written  some  centuries  ago. 

A  rearrangement  of  this,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  indi 
cated  above,  will  be  found  to  increase  the  effect    Thus  : 


— — — < — ^Though  probably  true,  a  modem  newspaper  statement  quoted  in  a 
book  as  testimony,  would  be  laughed  at;  but  the  letter  of  a  court-gossip,  if 
written  some  centuries  ago,  i^thought  good  historical  evidence. 

By  making  this  change  some  of  the  suspensions  are  avoided,  and 
others  shortened ;  whilst  there  is  less  liability  to  produce  premature 
conceptions.  The  passage  quoted  below  from  "Paradise  Lost," 
affords  a  fine  instance  of  sentences  well  arranged,  alike  in  the  priority 
of  the  subordinate  members,  in  the  avoidance  of  long  and  numerous 
suspensions,  and  in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of  the  clauses 
and  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  described^  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  further  prei'equisite  to  easy  comprehension,  and  theretbre  to  eftect : 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  aa  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  wluKfio  substantial  doors,  . 
Cross-barrM  and  oolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o^er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God^s  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

575.  (7)  The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which  all  or  most  of 
the  descriptive  and  limiting  elements  precede  those  described  and 
limited,  give  rise  to  what  is  called  the  inverted  style  ;  a  title  which 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  structure,  but  is  often  used 
where  the  order  of  the  words  is  simply  unusual.  A  more  appropri- 
ate title  would  be  the  direct  style,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  or 
indirect  style  :  the  peculiarity  of  the  one  being  that  it  conveys  each 
thought  into  the  mind  step  by  step,  with  little  liability  to  error ;  and 
of  the  other,  that  it  gets  the  right  thought  conceived  by  a  series  of 
approximations. 

(8)  The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect  form  of  sen- 
tencey  implied  by  the  several  conclusions  tliat  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  limitation.  Though  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  is  well  for  all  the  qualiiying  clauses  of  a  period  to 
precede  those  qualified,  yet,  as  carrying  forward  each  qualifying 
clause  costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of 
them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  great,  we  reach  a  limit 

574L  Words  to  be  broo  j^t  most  closely  together.— Season  for  Juxt^MMitioD.— BsEwqite 
•f  defective  arrangement    Example  of  good  arrangement 
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beyond  which  more  is  lost  than  gained.  Other  things  equal,  ih0 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  no  concrete  image  shall  be  suggested 
until  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  have  been  pre- 
sented. And  yet,  as  lately  pointed  out,  other  things  equal,  the  fewer 
the  materials  to  be  held  at  once^  and  the  shorter  the  distance  they 
have  to  be  borne,  the  better.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  most  mental  effort  will  be  entailed  by  the  many 
and  long  suspensions,  or  by  the  correction  of  successive  misconcep- 
tions. 

576.  This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  considering  the 
capacity  of  the  persons  addressed,  A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is  re- 
quired for  the  ready  comprehension  of  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
direct  manner,  when  the  sentences  are  in  any  wise  intricate.  To 
recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in  elucidation  of  a  coming 
image,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when  suggested, 
demands  a  considerable  power  of  concentration,  and  a  tolerably  vig- 
orous ima^nation.  To  one  possessing  these,  the  diiect  method  will 
mostly  seem  the  best,  whilst  to  one  deficient  in  them  it^iyffl  seeni 
the  worst.  Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man  less  effort  to  carry  a 
hundred-weight  from  place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time ;  so  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  idea,  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named, 
than  to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  an  idea,  and  then  carry  back 
\jr^  it  one  by  one  the  details  and  hmitations  afterwards  mentioned. 
"Whilst,  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only  possible  mode  of  transferring 
a  hundred-weight,  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions ;  so  for  a  weak 
mind,  the  only  possible  mode  of  forming  a  compound  perception 
may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its  several 
pai-ts. 

That  the  indirect  msthod — the  method  of  convejnng  the  meaning 
by  a  series  of  approximations — is  best  fitted  for  the  uncultivated, 
may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it  The  form  of 
expression  adopted  by  the  savage,  as  in  "  Water,  give  me,"  is  the 
simplest  type  of  the  approximative  arrangement.  In  pleonasms, 
which  are  comparatively  prevalent  among  the  uneducated,  the  same 
essential  structure  is  seen ;  as,  for  instance,  in  "  The  men,  they  were 
there."  Again,  the  old  possessive  case,  "  The  king,  his  crown,"  con- 
forms to  the  like  order  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
rect mode  is  called  the  natural  one,  implies  that  it  is  the  one  spon- 
taneously employed  by  the  common  people — that  is,  the  one  easiest 
for  undisciplined  minds. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  even  when  addressing  the  most  vigorous  intellects,  the  direct 
style  is  unfit,  for  communicating  thoughts  of  a  complex  or  abstract 

6I&  Inverted  style  described.    A  more  appvopriete  title  for  UiisaQrle.    The  proper  Itml- 
letlou  to  the  direct  style.— Rule  wiMra  qnaUiying  elenact  we  nuokeioiiiL 
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character.  So  loDg  as  the  mind  has  not  much  to  do,  it  may  be  well 
to  grasp  all  the  preparatory  clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  to  use  them 
eftectivoly ;  but  if  some  subtilty  in  the  argument  absorb  the  atten- 
tion— if  every  faculty  be  strained  in  endeavoring  to  catch  the 
speaker's  or  writer's  drift,  it  may  happen  that  the  mind,  unable  to 
carry  on  both  processes  at  once,  will  break  down,  and  allow  all  its 
ideas  to  lapse  into  confusion. 

in.  THE  LAW  OF  BFFECT  IN  USING  FIGURES  OF  SPSECS. 

677.  Turning  now  to  consider  Figures  of  Speech,  we  may  equally 
discern  the  same  law  of  effect  Underlying  all  the  rules  that  may 
be  given  for  the  choice  and  right  use  of  them,  we  shall  find  the 
same  fundamental  requirement — economy  of  attention.  It  is  indeed 
chiefly  because  of  their  great  ability  to  subserve  this  requirement^ 
thi^t  figures  of  speech  are  employed.  To  bring  the  mind  more  easily 
to  the  desired  conception,  is  in  many  cases  solely,  and  in  all  cases 
mainly,  their  object 

(1)  Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  SYNEcnocHE.  The  ad- 
vantage sometimes  gained  by  putting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  due  to 
the  more  convenient,  or  more  accurate,  presentation  of  the  idea  thus 
secured.  If,  instead  of  saying  ^  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,"  we  say  ^  a  fleet 
of  ten  «at7,'^  the  picture  of  a  group  of  vessels  at  sea  is  more  readily 
suggested ;  and  Is  so  because  the  sails  constitute  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  vessels  so  circumstanced ;  whereas  the  word  ships  would 
more  likely  remind  us  of  vessels  in  dock. 

Again,  to  say  "  All  hands  to  tbe  pumps  I"  is  better  than  to  say 
"All  men  to  the  pumps!"  as  it  suggests  the  men  in  the  special 
attitude  intended,  and  so  saves  effort.  Bringing  ^^gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  another  expression  the  effect  of  which  has 
the  same  cause. 

678.  (2)  The  occasional  increase  of  force  produced  by  Metonymy 
may  be  similarly  accounted  for. 

"  The  low  morality  of  the  bar*^  is  a  phrase  both  briefer  and  more 
significant  than  the  literal  one  it  stands  for.  A  belief  in  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  intelligence  over  brute  force,  is  conveyed  in  a  more 
concrete,  and  therefore  more  realizable  form,  if  we  substitute  the  pen 
and  the  sword  for  the  two  abstract  terms.  To  say  "Beware  of 
drinking!"  is  less  effective  than  to  say  "Beware  the  bottle!"  and  is 
80.  cle-ariy  because  it  calls  up  a  less  specific  image. 

(3)  The  Simile,  though  in  many  cases  employed  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  ornament,  yet  whenever  it  increases  the  force  of  a  passage 
does  so  by  being  an  economy.     Here  is  an  instance  : 

5T6.  Reference  to  the  capacity  of  those  ad<lressed  —For  whom  the  fndlTect  metho'l  is  l>oa| 
fltt«ML     Title  generally  ^ven  to  this  method.    Fur  what  thoughts  the  direct  style  tl 
unfit 
6TT.  Why  diiefly  figures  of  speech  are  employed^-Syneedoctae.    Example 
57i-\  Metonymy.    Example.— How  simile  increases  the  flrrce  of  a  passage.    SxamplCk 
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-Tlie  illusion  that  ^eat  men  and  great  events  came  oftener  in  eariy 


times  than  now«  is  partly  dae  to  historical  perspective.  As  in  a  ran^e  of  eqni- 
di:<tant  columns,  the  farthest  off  look  the  closest,  so  the  conspicaous  objects  of 
the  past  seem  more  thickly  clustered  the  more  remote  they  are. 

To  construct,  by  a  process  of  literal  explanation,  the  thought  thus 
conveyed,  would  take  many  sentences ;  and  the  first  elements  of  the 
picture  would  become  faint  whilst  the  imagination  was  busy  in 
adding  the  others.  But  by  the  help  of  a  comparison  all  effort  is 
saved  ;  the  picture  is  instantly  realised,  and  its  full  effect  produced. 

579.  Of  the  po&ition  of  the  Simile*  it  needs  only  to  remark,  that 
what  has  been  said  re3[)ecting  the  order  of  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive, predicate  and  subject,  principal  and  subordinate  propod- 
tions,  &:c^  is  applicable  here.  As  whatever  qualifies  should  precede 
whatever  is  qualified,  force  will  generally  he  gained  hy  placing  the 
simile  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  this  arrangement 
is  the  best,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  the  ^  Lady  of 
the  Lake :"  * 

As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  scay, 
And  at  the  monarches  feet  she  lay. 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to  diminish  the  effect  con- 
biderably.  There  are  cases,  however,  even  where  the  simile  is  a 
simple  one,  in  which  it  may  with  advantage  be  placed  last ;  as  in 
these  lines  from  Alexander  Smith's  **  Lite's  Drama." 

I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea. 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be,  that  so  abstract  an  idea  as  that 
attaching  to  the  word  "  fiiture,"  does  not  present  itself  to  the  mind 
in  any  definite  form,  and  hence  the  subsequent  anival  at  the  simile 
entails  no  reconstruction  of  the  thought. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  cases  in  which  this  order  is  the  most  for- 
cible. As  the  advantage  of  putting  the  simile  before  the  object 
depends  on  its  being  carried  foi-ward  in  the  mind  to  assist  in  forming 
an  image  of  the  object,  it  must  happen  that  if,  from  length  or  com- 
plexity, it  cannot  so  be  earned  forward,  the  advantage  is  not  gained. 
The  annexed  sonnet^  by  Coleridge,  is  defective  from  this  cause  : 

As  when  a  child  on  some  long  winter's  night, 
Affrighted,  clinging  to  its  grandam's  knees. 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturbed  delignt 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearrul  dark  decrees, 
MutterM  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 


♦  Properly,  the  term  "  simile"  is  applicable  only  to  the  entire  figure,  inclosive 
^f  the  two  things  compared  and  the  comparison  drawn  between  them.  But  as 
there  exists  no  name  for  the  illustrative  member  of  the  figure,  there  seems  no 
Alternative  but  to  employ  "simile"  to  express  this  also.  The  context  will  in 
each  case  show  in  which  sense  the  word  is  used. 


679.  The  position  of  the  simile,  and  reason  given.    Example  fh>m  Scott;  flrom  Smith t 
from  Coleridge.  -.  ••  r  »  i 
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Or  of  those  hags  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime, 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell ; 
Cold  horror  drinks  its  blood  1    Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  tliat  loved  each  other  dear, 
MurderM  by  cruel  unde^s  mandate  fell : 
Ev'n  such  the  shivering  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
Ev'n  so,  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart. 

Here,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation  of  circumstances, 
the  firet  part  of  the  comparison  becomes  more  or  less  dim  before  its 
application  is  reached,  and  requii'es  re-reading.  Had  the  main  idea 
been  first  mentioned,  less  effort  would  have  been  required  to  attain 
it,  and  to  modify  the  conception  of  it  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
parison, and  refer  back  to  the  recollection  of  its  successive  features 
for  help  in  forming  the  final  image. 

580.  (4)  The  superiority  of  the  Metaphor  to  the  Simile  is  as- 
cribed by  Dr.  Whately  to  fiie  fact  that  "  all  men  are  more  gratified 
at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves  than  in  having  it  pointed 
out  to  them."  But  after  what  has  been  said,  the  great  economy  it 
achieves  will  seem  the  more  probable  cause.  If,  drawing  an  analogy 
between  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  we  say, 

As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal,  beams  of  white  light  are  deoom 

DOsed  into  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  so  in  traversing  the  sool  of  the  poet,  the 
eolorless  rays  of  truth  are  transformed  into  brightly-tmted  poetry ; — 

it  is  clear  that  in  receiving  the  double  set  of  words  expressing  the 
two  portions  of  the  comparison,  and  in  carrying  the  one  portion  to 
the  other,  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  absorbed.  Most  of 
this  is  saved,  however,  by  putting  the  comparison  in  a  metaphorical 
form,  thus : 

The  white  light  of  truth,  in  traversing  the  many-fiided  transparent  soul 

of  the  poet,  is  refVacted  into  iris-hued  poetry. 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by  the  help  of  the  Meta- 
phor, and  how  vivid  the  effect  consequentiy  produced,  may  be  abun- 
dantiy  exemplified.    From  a  "  Life  Drama"  may  be  quoted  the  phrase, 

I  spear'd  him  with  a  jest, 

as  a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which  that  poem  contains. 

A  passage  in  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  of  Shelley,  displays  the 
power  of  the  Metaphor  tagreat  advantage : 

Methonght  amon^  the  lawns  together. 

We  wander'd  underneath  the  young  gray  dawn, 

And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  tlie  \n3untains, 

Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind. 


S80.  Superiority-  of  metaphor  to  simile ;  reasons  given.— Example  conoemlnff  TnUh. 
Eznraple  twm  **Life  Drama."*  Example  from  Shelley.— When  moUH[>hor  sboold  gire  pliMe 
to  rtmllc. 


IQ 
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This  last  expression  is  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with  which 
realizes  the  features  of  the  scene ;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
a  bound  to  the  desired  conception. 

But  a  limit  is  put  to  the  advantageous  use  of  the  Metaphor,  by  th 
condition  it  mus}  be  sufficiently  simple  to  be  understood  from  a  hint, 
Evidentiy,  if  there  be  any  obscurity  in  the  meaning  or  application 
of  it,  no  economy  of  attention  will  be  gained,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Hence,  when  the  comparison  is  complex,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Simile. 

681.  (5)  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  figure  sometimes  classed 
under  Allegory,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  better  called  Com- 
pound Metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  retain  the  brevity  of  the  meta- 
phorical form  even  where  the  analogy  is  intricate.  This  is  done  by 
indicating  the  application  of  the  figure  at  the  outset,  and  then  leaving 
the  niiind  to  continue  the  parallel  itself  Emerson  has  employed  it 
with  great  effect  in  the  first  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Times :" 

The  main  interest  which  any  aspects  of  the  times  can  have  for  na,  is  the 
great  spirit  which  gazes  throngh  tnem,  the  light  which  they  can  shea  on  the 
wonderful  questions,  "What  we  are  ?  and  whitheu  do  we  tend  ?  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  deceived.  Here  we  drift,  like  white  sail  across  the  wide  ocean,  now 
bright  on  the  wave,  now  darkling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea :  but  from  what  port 
did  we  sail  ?  who  knows  ?  or  to  what  port  are  we  bound  ?  who  knows  ?  There 
IB  no  one  to  tell  us  but  such  poor  weather-tossed  mariners  as  ourselves,  whom 
we  speak  as  we  pass,  or  who  nave  hoisted  some  signal,  or  floated  to  us  some 
letter  in  a  bottle  from  afar.  But  what  know  they  more  tlian  we  ?  They  aLio 
found  themselves  on  this  wondrous  sea.  No  :  from  the  cider  sailors  nothing. 
Over  all  their  speaking-trumpets  the  gray  sea  and  the  loud  winds  answer — 
Not  in  us ;  not  in  Time. 

682.  (6)  The  division  of  the  simile  from  the  metaphor  is  by  no 
means  a  definite  one.  Between  the  one  extreme  in  which  the  two 
elements  of  the  comparison  are  detailed  at  full  length  and  the  anal- 
ogy pointed  out,  and  the  other  extreme  in  which  the  comparison 
is  implied  instead  of  stated,  come  intermediate  forms,  in  which  the 
comparison  is  partly  stated  and  partly  implied.     For  instance  : 

■; ^Astonished  at  the  performances  of  the  English  plough,  the  Hindoos 

paint  it,  set  it  up  and  worship  it ;  thus  turning  a  tool  into  an  idol :  linguists  do 
the  same  with  language. 

lliere  is  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
complete  the  figure.  And  generally  those  intermediate  forms  are 
good  in  proportion  as  they  do  this,  provided  the  mode  of^completing 
it  be  obvious. 

683.  (7)  Passing  over  much  that  m%  be  said  of  like  purport 
upon  hyperbole,  personification,  apostrophe,  &c.,  we  close  our  re- 
marks upon  construction  by  a  typical  example. 

The  general  principle  that  has  been  enunciated  is,  that  the  force 
of  all  verbal  forms  and  arrangements  is  great-  in  proportion  as  the 


961.  Advantage  and  nature  of  the  compoand  metaphcr.    Example  from  Elmonon. 
&SS,  Siuiile  and  metaphor  not  always  distinct    Example. 
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time  and  mental  effort  they  demand  from  the  recipient  is  small. 
The  special  applications  of  this  general  principle  have  been  several 
times  illustrated  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  relative  goodness 
of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an  idea  may  be  determined  by  ob- 
serving which  requires  the  shortest  process  of  thought  for  its  com- 
prehension. But  though  conformity  in  pailicular  points  has  been 
exemplified,  no  cases  of  complete  conformity  have  yet  been  quoted. 
It  is,  indeed,  diflScult  to  find  them  ;  for  the  English  idiom  scarcely 
permits  the  order  which  theory  dictates.  A  few,  however,  occur  in 
Ossian.    Here  is  one : 

As  autumn^B  dark  storms  pour  fVom  two  eohoing  hiUs,  so  towards  eack 
other  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  fh>m  high  rocks  meet, 
and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  load,  rou^h,  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Loohlin 
and  Innisfail.  *  *  *  *  As  the  troahled  noise  of  the  ocean  when  rolls  the  waves 
on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thander  of  heaven ; — sach  is  the  noise  of  the 
battle. 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  first  two  similes,  the 
theoretically  best  arrangement  is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these 
sentences.  *  27ie  simile  comes  before  the  qualified  image,  the  adjec- 
Hve$  before  the  substantiues^  the  predicate  and  copula  before  the  sub- 
iect,  and  their  reactive  complements  before  them,^  That  the  passage 
is  more  or  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic  proves  nothing ; 
or  rather  proves  our  case.  For  what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  ex- 
pression too  great  for  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  embodied  ?  All 
that  may  rightly  be  inferred  is,  that  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  to  produce  a  climax,  should  all  the  conditions  of  effective 
expression  be  fulfilled. 


IT.  CHOICE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MINOR  IMAGES  OUT  OF  WHICH 

PARTICULAR  THOUGHTS  ARE  BUILT. 

584.  Passing  on  to  a  more  complex  application  of  the  doctrine 
with  which  we  set  out,  it  must  now  be  remarked,  that  not  only  in 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  use  of  figures  of  speech,  may  econ- 
omy of  the  recipient's  mental  eneigy  be  assigned  as  the  cause  ot 
force,  but  that  t»  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  minor  images^ 
out  of  which  some  large  thought  is  to  be  builtj  we  may  trace  the 
same  condition  of  effect  - 

To  select  from  the  sentiment^  scene,  or  event  described,  those  typi- 
eal  elements  which  carry  many  others  along  with  them,  and  so  by 
saying  a  few  things  but  suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the  description, 
is  the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid  impression.  Thus  if  we  say.  Real 
nobility  is  ^  not  transferable  f   b^des  the  one  idea  expressed, 

S8a  Force  of  veHml  forms  and  arrangements  Is  in  proportion  to  what?— The  relatiTf 
Koodneas  of  two  modes  of  expreasiog  ao  idea,  how  determined.  £xam|«lv  ^m<X«iae. 
OmecUou  to  this  infttanoew    Inference. 
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several  are  imi^ied ;  and  as  these  can  be  thought  much  sooner  than 
they  can  be  put  in  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting  them.  How  the 
mind  may  be  led  to  construct  a  complete  picture  by  the  presentation 
of  a  few  pans,  an  extract  from  Tennyson's  *' Mariana"  will  well 
show  : 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  houseji 
The  door  upon  the  hinges  creak'a 
The  flv  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriekM, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

The  several  circumstances  here  specified  bring  with  them  hosts  of 
appropriate  associations.  Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by  the  buz- 
zing of  a  fly  in  the  window,  save  when  every  thing  is  still.  Whilst 
the  inmates  are  moving  about  the  house,  mice  usually  keep  silence  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  extreme  quietness  reigns  that  they  peep  from 
their  retreats.  Hence,  each  of  the  facts  mentioned,  presupposing 
numerous  others,  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and 
revives  the  feeling  of  dull  solitude  Avith  which  they  are  connected  in 
our  experience.  Were  all  these  facts  detailed  instead  o^  suggested, 
the  attention  would  be  so  frittered  away  that  little  impression  of 
dreariness  would  be  produced.  And-  here,  without  further  explana- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that,  be  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  conveyed 
what  it  may,  this  skilful  selection  of  a  few  particulars  which  imply 
the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In  the  choice  of  component  ideas,  as 
in  the  choice  of  expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to  convey  the 

GREATEST  QUAl^TITY  OF  THOUGHTS  WITH  THE  SMALLEST  QUANTITY  OF 
WORDS. 


V.    SUPPLEMENTARY  CAUSES  OF  FORCE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

686.  Before  inquiring  whether  the  law  of  effect,  thus  far  traced, 
will  account  for  the  superiority  of  poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful 
to  notice  some  supplementary  causes  of  force  in  expression  that  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  These  are  not,  properly  speaking,  addi- 
tional causes,  but  rather  secondary  ones,  originating  from  those 
already  specified — reflex  manifestations  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Ave  may  remark  that  mental  excitement 
spontaneously  prompts  the  use  of  those  forms  of  speech  which  Itave 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  effective,  "  Out  with  him  !"  "  Away 
with  him !"  are  the  natural  utterances  of  angry  citizens  at  a  disturbed 
meeting.  A  voyager,  describing  a  terrible  storm  he  had  witnessed, 
would  rise  to  some  such  climax  as,  "  Crack  went  the  ropes,  and  down 
went  the  mast."  Astonishment  may  be  heard  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "  Never  was  there  such  a  sight  T'  All  -which  sentences  are, 
it  will  be  observed,  constructed  after  the  direct  type. 

t*S4.  Selection  of  ;yplcal  o!»nicut&    Examplo  from  Tonny8>n.    Bemarks  ou  It 
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Again,  every  one  will  recognize  the  fact  thar  netted  persons  are 
given  to  figures  of  speech.  The  vituperation  of  the  vulgar  abounds 
with  them  ;  often,  indeed,  consists  of  little  elij^e.  "  Beast,"  **  bi  ute," 
"gallows-rogue,"  "cut-throat  villain," — these  and  other  like  metaphors, 
or  metaphorical  epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a  street  quairel. 

68G.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  extreme  brevity  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  passionate  language.  The  sentences  are  generally 
incomplete,  the  particles  are  omitted,  and  fiequently  important 
words  are  left  to  be  gatheied  from  the  context.  Great  admiration 
does  not  vent  itself  in  a  precise  proposition,  as,  "  It  is  beautiful,"  but 
in  a  simple  exclamation,  "  Beautiful !"  He  who,  when  reading  a 
lawyer's  letter,  should  say  "  Vile  rascal !"  would  be  thought  angiy ; 
whilst  "  He  is  a  vile  rascal"  would  imply  comparative  coolness. 
Thus  we  see  that,  alike  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the  frequent 
use  of  figures,  and  in  extreme  conciseness,  the  natural  utterances  of 
excitement  confonn  to  the  theoretical  conditions  of  forcible  ex- 
pression. 

Here,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech  acquire  a  secondary 
thought  from  association.  Having,  in  actual  lite,  habitually  formed 
them  in  connection  with  vivid  mental  impressions ;  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  them  in  the  most  poweiful  Aviiting ;  they 
come  to  have  in  themselves  a  species  of  force.  The  emotions  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  produced  by  the  strong  thoughts 
wrapped  up  in  these  forms,  are  partially  aroused  by  the  tbrms  them- 
selves. They  create  a  certain  degree  of  animation  ;  they  induce  a 
preparatory  sympathy ;  and  when  the  ^^triking  ideas  looked  for  ara 
reached,  tbey  are  the  more  vi>'idly  realized. 


VI,    WHY   POETRY    IS   ESPECIALLY   IMPRESSIVE. 

587.  (1)  Tlie  continuous  use  of  those  modes  of  expression  that 
are  alike  forcible  in  themselves,  and  forcible  from  their  associations, 
produces  the  peculiarly  impressive  species  of  composition  which  we 
call  poetry.  Poetry,  we  shall  find,  habitttally  adopts  those  symbols 
of  thought,  and  those  methods  of  using  them,  which  instinct  and 
analysis  agree  in  choosing  as  most  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by 
virtue  of  doing  this. 

On  turning  back  to  the  various  specimens  that  have  been  quoted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  or  inverted  form  of  sentence  predonu- 
nates  in  them,  and  that  to  a  degree  quite  inadmissible  in  prose. 
And  not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  violence 
of  the  inversions  will  this  distinction  be  remarked. 


6S&.  How  are  the  most  effective  furms  of  spoeoh  prompted.    EsainpIe.-^Kind  of  la:  «aacE« 
nsed  by  excited  persons.    Example. 
586.  GharacteriBtio  of  passionate  language.     Example.- -Strength  derived  flrom 
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In  the  abundant  use  of  figures^  again,  we  may  recognize  the  same 
truth.  Metaphoi-s,  similes,  hyperboles,  and  personifications,  are  the 
poet's  colors,  which  he  has  liberty  to  employ  almost  without  limit. 
We  charactenze  as  **  poeticaF'  the  prose  wiiich  lepeats  these  appli- 
ances of  language  with  any  frequency;  and  condemn  it  as  **  over- 
florid"  or  "  att'ected"  long  before  they  occur  with  the  profusion 
allowed  in  verse. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  in  brevity — the  other  requisite  of 
forcible  expression  which  theory  points  out,  and  emotion  sponta- 
neously fulfils— poetical  phraseology  similarly  differs  from  ordinary 
phraseology.  Impeifect  peiiods  are  frequent,  elisions  are  perpetual, 
and  many  of  the  minor  words  which  would  be  deemed  essential  in 
prose  are  dispensed  with. 

688.  Thus  poetry,  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is  especially 
impressive  because  it  obeys  all  the  laws  of  effective  speech,  and  partly 
because  in  so  doing  it  imitates  the  natural  utterances  of  excitement. 
Whilst  the  matter  embodied  is  idealized  emotion,  the  vehicle  is  the 
ideahzed  language  of  emotion.  As  the  musical  composer  catches 
the  cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy  and  sympathy,  grief  and 
despair  vent  themselves,  and  out  of  these  germs  evolves  melodies 
suggesting  higher  phases  of  these  feelings;  so  the  poet  develops 
from  the  typical  expressions  in  which  men  utter  passion  and  senti- 
ment, those  choice  forms  of  verbal  combination  in  which  conceu- 
tiated  pa«5sion  and  sentiment  may  be  fitly  presented. 

(2)  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  conducing  much  to  its 
effect — the  peculiarity  which  is  indeed  usually  thought  to  be  its 
characteristic  one — still  remaining  to  be  considered :  we  mean  its 
rhythmical  structure.  This,  unexpected  as  it  may  be,  will  be  found 
to  come  under  the  same  generalization  with  the  others.  Like  each 
of  them,  it  is  an  idealization  of  the  natural  language  of  emotion, 
which  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical  if  the  emotion  be  not  vio- 
lent ;  and  like  each  of  them,  it  is  an  economy  of  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention. 

In  the  peculiar  tone  and  manner  we  adopt  in  uttering  versified 
language,  may  be  discerned  its  lelalionship  to  the  feelings ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  its  measured  movement  gives  us  is  ascribable  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  words  metrically  arranged  can  be  rec- 
ognized. This  last  position  will  scarcely  be  at  once  adriiitted ;  but 
a  little  explanation  will  show  its  reasonableness.  For  it*  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  mental  energy  in  the  mere  act  of 
listening  to  verbal  articulations,  or  in  that  silent  repetition  of  them 
which  goes  on  in  reading — if  the  perceptive  faculties  must  be  in 
active  exercise  to  identity  every  syllable — then  any  mode  of  com- 
bining words  so  as  to  present  a  regular  recurrence  of  certain  traits 

687.  Chftracteribtio  of  poetry.— What  fonv.  of  sentence  predominates.— Use  of  flgr  rea.— 
Brevity. 
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which  the  mind  can  anticipate,  will  dimini  h  that  sti'ain  upon  the 
attention  required  by  the  cold  irregularity  of  prose. 

689.  In  the  same  manner  that  jthe  body,  in  receiving  a  series  of 
var}ang  concussions,  must  keep  the  muscles  ready  to  meet  the  most 
violent  of  them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come ;  so  the 
mind,  in  receiving  unarranged  articulations,  must  keep  its  perception 
active  enough  to  recognize  the  least  easily  caught  sounds.  And  as, 
if  the  concussions  recur  in  a  definite  order,  the  body  may  husband 
its  forces  by  adjusting  the  resistance  needful  for  each  concussion  ; 
so,  if  the  syllables  be  rhythmically  arranged,  the  mind  may  economize 
its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  required  for  each  syllable. 
Far  fetched  as  this  idea  will  perhaps  be  thought,  a  little  introspec- 
tion will  countenance  it 

That  we  do  take  advantage  of  the  metiical  language  to  adjust 
our  perceptive  faculties  to  the  force  of  the  expected  articulations,  is 
jlear  from  the  iact  that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versification. 
Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  st^rs,  a  step  more  or  less  fhau 
we  counted  upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so,  too,  does  a  misplaced  accent 
or  a  supernumerary  syllable.  In  the  one  case  we  know  that  there  is 
an  erroneous  pre-adjustment ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there 
is  one  in  the  other.  -But  if  we  habitually  pre-adjust  our  perceptions 
to  the  measured  movement  of  verse,  the  physical  ansdogy  lately 
given  renders  it  probable  that  by  so  doing  we  economize  attention ; 
and  hence  that  metrical  language  is  more  effective  than  prose, 
simply  because  it  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that  which  we  take  in  euphony, 
are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the  same  general  cause. 


SECOND  DIVISON  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

CAUSES   OF  FORCE  IN  LANGUAGE  WHICH  DEPEND   UPON  ECONOMY  OF 

MENTAL  SENSIBILITIES. 

690.  A  few  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to  a  second  division 
of  our  subject  that  here  presents  itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws 
of  effect,  as  seen  in  the  larger  features  of  composition,  would  exceed 
both  our  limits  and  our  purpose.  But  we  may  fitly  indicate  some 
further  aspect  of  the  general  principle,  and  hint  a  few  of  its  wider 
applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have .  considered  oriy  those  causes  of  force  in 

688.  Why  poetry  is  especially  impressive. — Poet  compared  with  the  musical  com- 
poser.— Rhythmical  straeture,  result  of  the  law  of  economy. — Pleasure  of  the  measured 
movement  traced  to  what?    Explanation  of  this. 

689.  Poetry  more  easily  apprehended  than  prose.  Illustrated  by  the  body  receiving  vary^ 
Ing  concussions ;  bj'  halting  versification ;  descent  of  flight  of  stairs. 
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language  which  depend  upon  economy  of  the  mental  energies  :  we 
have  now  briefly  to  glance  at  those  whicn  depend  upon  economy  of 
mental  sensibilities.  Indefensible  though  this  division  may  be  as  a 
psychological  one,  it  will  yet  serve  roughly  to  indicate  the  remain- 
ing field  of  investigation.  It  will  suggest,  that  besides  considering 
the  extent  to  which  any  faculty  or  group  of  faculties  is  tasked  in  re- 
ceiving a  form  of  words,  and  realizing  its  contained  idea,  we  have  to 
consider  the  state  in  which  this  faculty  or  group  of  faculties  is  left ; 
and  how  the  reception  of  subsequent  sentences  and  images  will  be 
influenced  by  that  state. 

(1)  Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide  a  topic  as  the  exercise 
of  iaculties  and  its  reactive  eflectSj  it  will  be  suflScient  here  to  call  to 
mind  that  every  faculty  (when  in  a  state  of  normal  activity)  i^  most 
capable  at  the  outset ;  and  that  the  change  in  its  condition,  which 
ends  in  what  we  term  exhaustion^  begins  simultaneously  with  its  ex- 
ercise. This  generalization,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  our 
bodily  experiences,  and  which  our  daily  language  recognizes  as  true 
of  the  mind  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  each  mental  power,  from 
the  simplest  of  the  senses  to  the  most  complex  of  the  sentiments. 

If  we  hold  a  flower  to  the  nose  for  a  long  time,  we  become  insen- 
sible to  its  scent.  We  say  of  a  very  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  that 
it  blinds  us ;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a  time  lost  their 
ability  to  appreciate  light.  After  eating  a  quantity  of  honey,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  our  tea  is  without  sugar.  The  phrase  "  a  deaf- 
ening roar"  implies  that  men  find  a  very  loud  sound  temporarily  in- 
capacitates them  for  hearing  faint  ones.  Now  the  truth  which  we 
at  once  recognize  in  these,  its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be  traced 
throughout ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  alike  in  the  reflective  facul- 
ties, in  the  imagination,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the  ludi- 
crous, the  sublime,  in  the  sentiments,  the  instincts,  in  all  the  mental 
powers,  however  we  may  classify  them — action  exhausts ;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  the  action  is  violent,  the  subsequent  pi'ostration  is  great. 

691.  (2)  Equally,  throughout  the  whole  nature,  may  be  traced 
the  law  that  exercised  faculties  are  ever  tending  to  resume  their  ori- 
ginal state,  Not  only  after  continued  rest  do  they  regain  their  full 
power ;  not  only  do  brief  cessations  partially  invigorate  them ;  but 
even  whilst  they  are  in  action,  the  resulting  exhaustion  is  ever  being 
neutralized.  The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on  together. 
Hence,  with  faculties  habitually  exercised,  as  the  senses  in  all,  or  the 
muscles  in  a  laborer,  it  happens  that,  during  moderate  activity,  the 
repair  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  waste,  that  the  diminution  of  power 
is  scarcely  appreciable ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  activity  has  been 
long  continued,  or  has  been  very  violent,  that  the  repair  becomes  so 
far  in  arrear  of  the  Avaste  as  to  produce  a  perceptible  prostration.  In 
all  cases,  however,  when  by  the  action  of  a  faculty,  Avaste  has  been 

690.  Second  Division  of  the  subject— When  each  facilty  is  most  vigorons.— Effect  of  6» 
«rcise     Flower  held  to  the  nose.    Flash  of  lightning.    Eating  honey. 
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incurred,  some  lapse  of  time  must  take  place  before  full  efficiency 
can  be  re-acqilired  ;  and  this  time  must  be  long  in  proportion  as  the 
waste  has  been  great. 

592.  Keeping  in  mind  ihese  general  truths,  we  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  understand  certa.n  causes  of  effect  in  composition  now  to 
\mj  considered.  Every  perception  received,  and  every  conception  i-e- 
alized,  entailing  some  amount  of  Avaste — or,  as  Liebig  would  say, 
some  changes  of  matter  in  the  bmin — and  tlie  eflSciency  of  the  fnc- 
ulties  subject  to  this  waste  being  thereby  temporarily,  though  often 
but  momentarily,  diminished — the  resulting  partial  inability  must 
affect  the  acts  of  perception  and  conception  that  immediately  suc- 
ceed. And  hence  we  may  expect  that  the  vividness  with  which 
images  are  reahzed  will,  in  many  cases,  depend  on  the  order  of  their 
presentation,  even  when  one  order  is  as  convenient  to  the  under- 
standing as  the  other. 

We  shall  find  sundry  facts  which  alike  illustrate  this  and  are  ex- 
plained by  it.  Climax  is  one  of  them.  The  marked  effect  obtained 
by  placing  last  the  most  striking  of  any  series  of  images,  and  the 
weakness — often  the  ludicrous  weakness — produced  by  revereing 
this  an*angement,  depends  on  the  general  law  indicated.  As  imme- 
diately after  looking  at  the  sun  Ave  cannot  perceive  the  light  of  a  fire, 
whilst  by  looking  at  tlie  fire  first  and  the  sun  atlerwards  we  can  per- 
ceive both;  so  after  receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  terrible 
thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less  brilliant,  less  weighty,  or  less 
teirible  one,  whilst,  by  reversing  the  order,  we  can  appreciate  each. 

593.  In  Antithesis,  again,  we  may  recognize  the  same  general 
truth.  The  opposition  of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  reverse  of  each 
other  in  some  prominent  trait  insures  an  impressive  effect ;  and  does 
this  by  giving  a  momentary  relaxation  to  the  faculties  addressed. 
If,  after  a  series  of  images  of  an  ordinary  character,  appealing  in  a 
moderate  degree  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  or  approbation,  or 
beauty,  the  mind  has  presented  to  it  a  very  insignificant,  a  very  un- 
worthy, or  a  very  ugly  image — ^the  faculty  of  reverence,  or  approba- 
tion, or  beauty,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothmg  to 
do,  tends  to  resume  its  full  power ;  and  will  immediately  afterwards 
appreciate  a  vast,  admirable,  or  beautiful  image  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  do.  Improbable  as  these  momentaiy  variations  in  suscep- 
tibility will  p.eem  to  many,  we  cannot  doubt  their  occurrence  when 
we  contemplate  the  analogous  variations  in  the  susceptibility  of  the 
senses.  Referring  once  more  to  phenomena  of  vision,  every  one 
knows  that  a  patch  of  black  on  a  white  ground  looks  blacker,  and  a 
patch  of  white  on  a  black  ground  looks  whiter  than  elsewhere.  As 
the  blackness  and  the  whiteness  must  really  be  the  same,  the  only 

591.  Tendency  of  exercised  facalties. — ^Waste  and  repair  illastrated. 
698.  The  process  of  percepUon  and  conception  attended  witli  certain  effects.— CVgm 
axplained. 
o9&  £ffeot  <if  tnUtbesIs  ezpUined.'-Beference  to  phecDmsBA  of  vision. 
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assignable  cause  for  this  is  a  difference  in  their  action  upon  usj  de- 
pendent on  the  different  states  of  our  faculties.  It  is  simply  a  visual 
antithesis. 

594.  (3)  But  this  extension  of  the  general  principle  of  economy 
^— this  fuither  condition  of  effect  in  composition,  that  the  power  of 
the  faculties  must  be  continuously  husbanded — includes  much  more 
than  has  yet  been  hinted.  It  implies  not  only  that  certain  arrange- 
ments and  certain  juxtapositions  of  connected  ideas  are  best ;  but 
that  some  modes  of  dividing  and  presenting  the  sultject  will  he  more 
effective  than  others  ;  and  that^  too,  irrespective  of  its  local  cohesion. 
It  shows  why  we  must  progress  from  the  less  interesting  to  the  more, 
interesting  ;  and  why  not  only  the  composition  as  a  whcle,  but  each 
of  its  successive  portions,  should  tend  towards  a  climax.  At  the 
same  time  it  forbids  long  continuity  of  the  same  species  of  thought^ 
or  repeated  production  of  the  same  effects.  It  wains  us  against  the 
error  committed  both  by  Pope  in  his  poems  and  by  Bacon  in  bis 
essays — the  error,  namely,  of  constantly  employing  the  most  effec- 
tive foniis  of  expression ;  and  it  points  out,  that  as  the  easiest  posture 
by  and  by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with  pleasure  exchanged  ibr 
one  less  easy ;  so  the  most  perfectly  constructed  sentences  will  soon 
weary ^  and  relief  will  he  given  by  using  those  of  an  inferior  kind. 

695.  Further,  it  involves  that  not  only  should  we  avoid  generally 
combining  our  words  in  one  manner,  however  good,  or  working  out 
our  figures  and  illustrations  in  one  way^  however  telling,  but  uw 
should  avoid  any  thing  like  uniform  adherence,  even  to  the  wider 
conditions  of  effect.  We  should  not  make  every  section  of  our  sub- 
ject progress  in  interest ;  we  should  not  always  rise  to  a  climax.  As 
we  saw  that,  in  single  sentences,  it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  strength,  so  in  the  larger  portions  of  composi- 
tion we  must  not  often  conform  entirely  to  the  law  indicated.  We 
must  subordinate  the  component  effects  to  the  total  effect 

(4)  In  deciding  how  practically  to  cany  out  the  principles  of  ar- 
tistic composition,  we  may  deiive  help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  fact  al- 
ready pointed  out — the  fitness  of  certain  verbal  arrangements  for 
certain  kinds  of  thought.  The  constant  vaiiety  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting ideas  which  the  theory  demands,  will  in  a  great  degree  re- 
sult from  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw 
how  the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontaneously 'used  by  excited 
people ;  and  how  their  language  is  also  characterized  by  figures  of 
speech  and  extreme  brevity.  Hence  these  may  with  advantage  pre- 
dominate in  emotional  passages,  and  may  increase  as  the  emotion 
rises. 

596.  On  the  other  hand,  for  complex  ideas  the  indirect  sentence 

594.  Modes  of  dividing  and  nresentini;  a  subject  Tend  to  climax.-  -Continuity  of  same 
species  of  thought — Krror  of  Pope  and  Bacon. 

695.  Uniformity  of  a  certat  :l  kind  forbidden.— The  fitness  of  certain  erbal  arrangement! 
tfft  certain  kinds  of  thoagbt 
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teems  the  best  \ehicle.  In  conversation,  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  near  approach  to  a  desired  conclusion  will  often  show  itself 
in  a  series  of  short,  sharp  sentences ;  whilst,  in  impressing  a  view  al- 
ready enunciated,  we  generally  make  our  periods  voluminous  by  pi- 
ling thought  upon  thought.  These  natural  modes  of  procedure  may 
fterve  as  guides  in  writing.  Keen  obseiTation  and  skilful  analysis 
would,  in  hke  manner,  detect  many  other  peculiarities  of  expression 
produced  by  other  attitudes  of  mind  ;  and  by  paying  due  attention 
to  all  such  traits,  a  writer  possessed  of  sufficient  versatility  might 
make  some  approach  to  a  completely  organized  work. 

(6)  This  species  of  composition,  which  the  law  of  effect  points 
out  as  the  perfect  one,  is  the  one  which  high  genius  tends  naturally 
to  produce.  As  we  found  that  the  kinds  of  sentence  which  are  the- 
oretically best  are  those  generally  employed  by  superior  minds,  and 
by  inferior  minds  when  excitement  has  raised  them ;  so  we  shall  find 
that  the  ideal  form  for  a  poem,  essay,  or  fiction,  is  that  which  the 
ideal  writer  would  evolve  spontaneously.  One  in  whom  the  powers 
of  expression  fully  responded  to  the  state  of  mind  would  unconscious- 
ly use  that  variety  in  the  mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  which  Art 
itjmands. 

597.  This  constant  employment  of  one  species  of  phraseology, 
which  all  have  now  to  strive  against,  implies  an  undeveloped  facility 
of  language.  To  have  a  specific  style  is  to  he  poor  in  speech.  If  we 
glance  back  at  the  past,  and  remember  that  men  had  once  only  nouns 
and  verbs  to  convey  their  ideas  with,  and  that  from  then  to  now  the 
giowth  has  been  towards  a  greater  number  of  implements  of  thought, 
and  consequently  towards  a  greater  complexity  and  variety  in  their 
combinatious,  we  may  infer  that  we  are  now,  in  our  use  of  sentences, 
much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use  of  words,  and  that  a 
continuance  of  the  process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must  produce 
increasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of  expression.  As  now  in  a 
fine  nature  the  play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  ca- 
dences, vaiy  in  harmony  with  every  thought  uttered ;  so  in  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which  each 
combination  of  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be  appro- 
priate to,  the  sentiment. 

5U6.  That  a  perfectly  endoxoed  man  must  unconsciously  write  in 
all  siylts,  we  may  infer  fi*om  considering  how  all  styles  originate. 
Why  is  Addison  diffuse,  Johnson  pompous,  Goldsmith  simple? 
Why  is  one  aulhor  abrupt,  another  rhythmical,  another  concise? 
Evidently  in  each  case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance  must  depend 
upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the  nature.  The  predominant  feelings 
have  by  use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them.  But  whilst 
long,  though  unconscious,  discipline  has  made  it  do  this  efficiently. 


396.  The  proper  vehicle  for  complex  Ideas.— Varylnff  Btmctare  of  oar  sentences  in  con 
Tersation.— The  kind  of  comp(  sition  which  genius  tends  to  prodacec 
097.  A  specific  style.— The  » laptation  t--^  be  aimed  at 
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it  remains,  from  lack  of  practice,  incapable  of  doing  the  sanit^  ror  the 
less  powerful  feelings ;  and  when  these  are  excited,  the  usual  modesi 
of  expression  undergo  but  a  shght  modification.  Let  the  powers  of 
speech  be  fiilly  developed,  however ;  let  the  ability  of  the  intellect 
to  convey  the  emotions  be  complete;  and  this  fixity  of  style  will 
disappear.  The  perfect  writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when 
in  the  Junius  frame  of  mind ;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  a 
like  familiar  speech ;  and  will  fall  into  the  ruggedness  of  Carlyle, 
when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be  rhythmical,  and  now 
irregular ;  here  his  language  will  be  plain,  and  there  ornate ;  some- 
times his  sentences  will  be  balanced,  and  at  other  times  unsymmet- 
rical ;  for  a  while  there  will  be  a  considerable  sameness,  and  then, 
again,  great  variety.  From  his  mode  of  expression  naturally  re- 
sponding to  his  state  of  feeling,  there  will  flow  from  his  pen  a  com- 
position changing  to  the  same  degree  that  the  aspects  of  his  subject 
change.  He  will  thus  without  effort  conform  to  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  laws  of  effect.  And  whilst  his  work  presents  to  the  reader 
that  variety  needful  to  prevent  continuous  exertion  of  the  same  fac- 
ulties, it  will  also  answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly  organized 
products,  both  of  man  and  of  nature ;  it  will  be  not  a  series  of  like 
parts  simply  placed  in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  un 
uke  parts  that  are  mutually  dependent. 


-♦♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

EPIC  AND  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION 

599.  Tragedy  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  substance  :  in  both  the 
same  ends  are  pursued,  namely,  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  in 
both  the  same  means  is  employed,  namely,  imitation  of  human 
actions.  They  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  imitating :  epic  poetry 
employs  narration ;  tragedy  represents  its  facts  as  passing  in  our 
sight :  in  the  former,  the  poet  introduces  himself  as  an  historian ;  io 
the  latter,  he  presents  his  actors,  and  never  hiuLself.* 


*  The  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  composition  distin^aishes  it  so  dearlv  from 
other  compositions,  that  no  writer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  search  for  any 
other  distinguishing  mark.  Bat  much  useless  labor  has  been  bestowed  to 
distinguish  an  epic  poem  by  some  peculiar  mark.  Bossnet  defines  it  to  be  "  A 
composition  in  verse,  intended  to  lorm  the  manners  by  instructiv^ns  disguised 
under  the  allegories  of  an  important  action :"  which  excludes  every  epic  f  oem 
founded  upon  real  facts,  and  perhaps  induues  several  of  iEsop's  fables.    Vol- 

598.  The  endowed  man  will  write  in  all  »tylea.  How  shown. — How  the  perfect  write* 
will  express  bimself 
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This  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be  thought  slight ;  but 
Uie  effects  it  occasions  are  by  no  means  so ;  for  what  we  see  makes 
li  deeper  impression  than  what  we  learn  frori  others.  A  narrative 
poem  is  a  story  told  by  another :  facts  and  incidents  passing  upon 
the  stage,  come  under  our  own  observation ;  and  are  besides  much 
enlivened  by  action  and  gesture,  expressive  of  many  sentiments  be- 
yond the  reach  of  words. 

A  dramatic  composition  has  another  property,  independent  alto- 
gether of  action ;  which  is,  that  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  than 
narration :  in  the  former,  persons  express  their  own  sentiments ;  in 
the  latter,  sentiments  are  related  at  second  hand.  For  that  reason, 
Aristotle,  the  father  of  critics,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule.  That  in  an  epic 
poem,  the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
actors,  and  of  confining  the  narrative  part  within  the  narrowest 
bounds.  [Poet,  chapter  xxv.  sec.  vi.)  Homer  understood  perfectly 
the  advantage  of  this  method ;  and  his  two  poems  abound  in  dia- 
logue. Lucan  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme,  even  so  far  as  to  stuff 
his  Pharsalia  with  cold  and  languid  r*.  flections ;  the  merit  of  which 
he  assumes  to  himself,  and  deigns  not  to  share  with  his  actoi-s. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injudiciously  timed  than  a  chain  of  such 
reflections,  which  suspend  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  after  the  leadei"? 
had  made  their  speeches,  and  the  two  armies  are  ready  to  engage 
(Lib.  vii.  jfrom  line  385  to  line  460.) 

600.  Aristotle,  regarding  the  feble  only,  divides  tragedy  into  simple 
and  complex ;  but  it  is  of  greater  moment,  with  respect  to  dramatic 
as  well  as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  distinction  upon  the  different  ends 
attained  by  such  compositions.  A  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic, 
that  has  nothing  in  view  but  to  move  the  passions  and  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
pathetic  ;  but  where  a  story  is  purposely  contrived  to  illustrate  some 
moral  truth,  by  showing  that  disorderly  passions  naturally  lead  to 
external  misfortunes,  such  composition  may  be  denominated  moral* 


taire  reckonn  verse  so  essontiol,  as  for  that  single  reason  to  exclude  the  ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus.  See  his  £!s8ay  upon  Epic  Poetry,  Others,  affected 
with  substance  more  than  with  form,  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  poem  to 
be  epio.  It  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  see  so  many  profound  critics  nunting 
for  what  is  not:  they  take  for  granted^  without  the  lea^it  foundation,  that  there 
must  be  some  precise  criterion  to  distinguish  epio  poetry  from  every  other 
species  of  writing.  Literary  compositions  run  into  each  other  precisely  like 
colors :  in  their  strong  tints  they  are  easily  distinguished ;  but  are  susceptible 
of  80  much  variety,  and  of  so  many  different  forms,  that  we  never  can  say  whore 
one  species  ends  and  another  begins.  As  to  the  general  taste,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  work  where  heroic  actions  are  related  in  tin  elevated 
stvle,  will,  without  further  requisite,  be  deemed  an  epic  poem. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  that  sort  of  fable  which  is  said  to  be 
the  invention  of  ^sop.  A  moral,  it  is  true,  is  by  all  critics  considered  as 
essential  to  such  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  more  couimon  than  to  be  led  blindly 
by  authority ;   tor  of  the  numerous  collections  I  have  seen,  the  fables  that 

5S9.  Trafiredy  and  epic  poetry  oompared.  The  dialogue  of  the  former. — Au  epk)  po«iD 
Acfinod.— CompBraUve  effects  of  dnunatic  cc  mposUion  aud  of  an  epic  poom. 
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Besides  making  a  deeper  impressioD  than  can  be  done  by  cool 
reasouing,  a  moral  poem  does  not  fall  sliort  of  reasoning  in  affording 
conviction :  the  natural  connection  of  vice  with  misery,  and  of  virtue 
with  happiness,  may  be  illustrated  by  stating  a  fact  as  well  as  by 
urging  an  aigument.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  following 
moral  tiuths :  that  discord  among  the  chiefe  renders  ineffectual  all 
common  measures ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  a  slightly-founded 
quarrel,  fostered  by  piide  and  arrogance,  aie  no  less  fatal  than  those 
of  the  grossest  injury  :  these  tiuths  may  be  inculcated  by  the  quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  If  facta 
or  chcumstances  be  wanting,  such  as  tend  to  rouse  the  tuibulent 
passions,  they  must  be  invented  :  but  no  accidental  nor  unaccount- 
^ble»event  ought  to  be  admitted ;  for  the  necessary  or  probable  con- 
nection between  vice  and  misery  is  not  learned  fiom  any  events  but 
what  are  naturally  occasioned  by  the  characters  and  passions  of  the 
persons  represented,  acting  in  such  and  such  circumstances.  A 
real  event  of  which  we  see  not  the  cause,  may  afford  a  lesson 
upon  the  presumption  that  what  hath  happened  may  again  hap- 
pen ;  but  this  cannot  be  infened  from  a  story  that  is  known  to  be 
a  fiction. 

601.  Many  are  the  good  effects  of  such  compositions.  A  pathetic 
composition,  whetheV  epic  or  dramatic,  tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by 
exciting  us  to  do  what  is  right,  and  restraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  4.)  Its  Sequent  pictures  of 
liunian  woes  produce,  besides,  two  effects  extremely  salutary :  they 
impi  ove  our  sympathy,  and  fortify  us  to  bear  our  own  misfortunes. 
A  moral  composition  obviously  produces  the  same  good  efl'ects, 
because  by  being  moral  it  ce^iseth  not  to  be  pathetic :  it  enjoys 
besides  an  excellence  pecuHar  to  itself;  for  it  not  only  improves  tlie 
heart,  as  above  mentioned,  but  instructs  the  head  by  the  moral  it 
contains.  I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment  more  suited  to  a 
rational  being  than  a  work  thus  happily  illustrating  some  moral 
tiuth;  where  a  number  of  persons  of  different  chaiacteis  aie  en- 
gaged in  an  important  action,  some  retarding,  others  promoting  tho 
gieat  catastrophe;  and  where  there  is  dignity  of  style  as  well  as* 
of  matter.  A  work  of  that  kind  has  oiir  sympathy  at  command ; 
and  can  put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  the  social  affections  :  our 
cunosity  in  some  scenes  is  excited,  in  others  gratified ;  and  our 
delight  is  consummated  at  the  close,  upon  finding,  from  the  charac- 
ters and  situations  exhibited  at  the  commencement,  that  every  inci- 


€lear1y  inculcate  a  moral,  make  a  very  Rmall  part.    lu  many  fables,  indeed, 
proper  pictures  of  v.rtne  and  vice  are  exhibited  ;  but  the  bulk  of  these  collec 
tioua  convey  no  instruorion,  nor  afford  any  amusement  beyond  what  a  child 
receives  in  reading  an  ordinary  btory. 


600.  Aristotle's  divisioo  of  tragedy  —A  better  diTisIon  of  dramatic  m  well  u  of  cpfc 
po«try.    lUustratloD. 
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deut  down  to  the  final  catastrophe  is  natural,  and  that  the  whole  in 
conjunction  make  a  i-egular  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 

Considering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem  are  the  same  in 
substance,  and  have  the  same  aim  or  end,  one  will  readily  imagine, 
that  subjects  proper  for  the  one  must  be  equally  proper  for  the 
other.  But  8onsidering  their  difference  as  to  form,  there  will  be 
found  reason  to  coirect  that  conjecture  at  least  in  some  degree. 
Many  subjects  may  indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either 
form  ;  but  the  subjects  are  still  more  numerous  for  which  they  are 
not  equally  qualified  ;  and  there  are  subjects  proper  for  the  one,  and 
not  for  the  other.  To  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  difference,  as 
there  is  no  room  here  for  enlarging  upon  every  article,  I  observe, 
that  dialogue  is  better  qualified  for  expressing  sentiments,  and  nar- 
rative for  displaying  facts.  Heroism,  magnanimity,  undaunted 
courage,  and  other  elevated  virtues,  figure  best  in  action :  tender 
passion,  and  the  whole  tnbe  of  sympathetic  afiections  figure  best  in 
sentiment.  It  clearly  follows,  that  tender  passions  are  more  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  tragedy,  grand  and  heroic  actions  of  epio 
poetry. 

602.  In  this  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Passions*  it  is  occasionally 
shown,  that  the  subject  best  fitted  for  tragedy  is  where  a  man  has 
himself  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune ;  not  so  as  to  be  deeply 
guilty,  nor  altogether  innocent :  the  misfoitune  must  be  occasioned 
by  a  fault  incident  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  some  deg  ee 
venial.  Such  misfortunes  call  forth  the  social  affections,  and  warmly 
interest  the  spectator.  An  accidental  misfortune,  if  not  extremely 
singubir,  doth  not  greatly  mpve  our  pity :  the  person  who  suffei*s, 
being  innocent,  is  freed  from  the  greatest  of  all  torments,  that  an- 
guish of  mind  which  is  occa^aoned  by  remorse  :  an  atrocious  crimi- 
nal, on  the  other  hand,  who  brings  misfoitunes  upon  himself,  excites 
little  pity,  for  a  different  reason  :  his  remoi'se,  it  is  true,  aggiavates 
his  distress,  and  swells  the  fii*st  emotions  of  pity  ;  but  these  are  im- 
mediately blunted  by  our  hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes 
that  are  not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the  advantages  of 
each  extreme  :  they  are  attended  with  remorse  to  embitter  the  dis- 
tress, which  raises  our  pity  to  a  height ;  and  the  slight  indignation 
we  have  at  a  venial  fault,  detracts  not  sensibly  from  our  pity.  The 
happiest  of  all  subjects  accordingly  for  raising  pity,  is  where  a  man 
of  integrity  falls  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  action  that  is 
mnocent,  but  which,  by  some  singular  means,  is  conceived  by  him 
to  be  criminal :  his  remorse  aggravates  his  distress ;  and  our  com- 
passion, unrestrained  by  indignation,  knows  no  bounds.  Pity  comes 
tlius  to  be  the  ruhng  passion  of  a  pathetic  tragedy ;  and  by  proper 


[Consult  Spalding's  English  Literataro,  pp.  251-4.] 
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representation,  niay  be  raised  to  a  height  scarce  exceeded  by  anj 
thing  felt  in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy  takes  in  a  larger  field  ;  aa 
it  not  only  exercises  our  pity,  but  raises  another  passion,  which, 
though  selfish,  deserves  to  be  cherished  equally  with  the  social  affec- 
tion. The  passion  I  have  in  view  is  fear  or  teiTor ;  for  when  a  mis- 
fortune is  the  natural  consequence  of  some  wrong  bias  m  the  temper, 
every  spectator  who  is  conscious  of  such  a  bias  in  himself  takes  the 
alarm,  and  dreads  his  falling  into  the  same  misfortune  :  and  by  the 
emotion  of  fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in  a  variety  of  moral 
tragedies,  the  spectator  are  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  disor- 
ders of  passion. 

[There  is  no  principle  relative  to  human  nature  better  established 
than  this,  that  we  can  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  fate  of  no  man, 
whose  character  does  not  in  some  measure  resemble  our  own,  or 
concerning  whose  conduct  we  may  not  reasonably  conclude  that  we 
might  have  acted  the  same  part,  had  we  been  surrounded  with  the 
same  circumstances  and  motives.  This  principle  points  out  the 
most  proper  characters  for  tragedy.  They  should  be  possessed  of 
high  virtues,  to  interest  the  spectators  in  their  happiness ;  but  they 
should  be  exhibited  as  liable  to  errors  and  indiscretions,  arising  from 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  violence  of  passion,  or  the  in- 
temperate pursuit  of  objects  commendable  and  useful.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  such  pei*sons  properly  painted,  and  artfully  heightened, 
take  hold  of  the  mind  with  irresistible  effect  They  engnge  every 
sympathetic  feeling  of  the  soul,  and  they  make  us  tremble,  lest,  by 
our  indiscretion  in  similar  indulgence  of  our  passions,  we  should 
throw  ourselves  into  similar  distress. — Barron^  Lect.  56.] 

603.  I  had  an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious  doctrine, 
That  fable  operates  on  our  passions,  by  representing  its  events  as 
passing  in  our  sight,  and  by  deluding  us  into  a  conviction  of  reality. 
(Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect,  vii.)  Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions, every  circumstance  ought  to  be  employed  that  may  promote 
the  delusion ;  such  as  the  borrowing  from  history  some  noted  event, 
with  the  addition  of  circumstances  that  may  answer  the  author's 
purpose ;  the  principal  facts  are  known  to  be  true ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  our  belief  to  every  circumstance.  But  in  choosing 
a  subject  that  makes  a  figure  in  histoiy,  greater  precaution  is  neces- 
sary than  where  the  whole  is  a  fiction.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
full  scope  for  invention :  the  author  is  under  no  restraint  other  than 
that  the  characters  and  incidents  be  just  copies  of  nature.  But 
where  the  storv  is  founded  on  truth,  no  circumstances  must  be  added 
but  such  as  connect  naturally  with  what  are  known  to  be  true ; 
history  may  be  supphed,  but  must  not  be  conti-adicted :  further,  the 
subject  chosen  must  be  distant  in  time,  or  at  least  in  place ;  for  the 
familiarity  of  recent  persons  and  events  ought  to  be  avoided.    Fa- 
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s^autxiiy  ought  more  especially  to  be  avoided  in  an  epic  poem,  the 
peculiar  character  of  which  is  dignity  and  elevation ;  modern  man- 
ners make  no  figure  in  such  a  poem.* 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will  think  ot  rearing  an 
epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event  in  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
But  an  event  of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unqualified  for 
ragedy ;  it  was  admitted  in  Greece,  and  Shakspeare  has  employed 
it  successfully  in  several  of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  possesses 
above  fiction,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our  belief  which  tends 
above  any  other  circumstance  to  raise  our  sympathy.  The  scene  of 
comedy  is  generally  laid  at  home ;  familiarity  is  no  objection ;  and 
we  are  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  ridicule  of  our  own  manners. 

604.  After  a  proper  subject  is  chosen,  the  dividing  it  into  parts 
requires  some  art.  The  conclusion  of  a  book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of 
an  act  in  a  play,  cannot  be  altogether  arbitrary ;  nor  be  intended 
for  so  slight  a  purpose  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal  length.  ITie 
supposed  pause  at  the  end  of  every  book,  and  the  real  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  act,  ought  always  to  coincide  with  some  pause  in  the 
action.  In  this  respect,  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem  ought  to  resemble 
a  sentence  or  period  in  language,  divided  into  members  that  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  proper  pauses ;  or  it  ought  to  re- 
semble a  piece  of  mtisic,  having  a  full  close  at  the  end,  preceded  by 
imperfect  closes  that  contribute  to  the  melody.  Every  act  in  a 
dramatic  poem  ought  therefore  to  close  with  some  incident  that 
makes  a  pause  in  the  action ;  for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  interrupting  the  representation ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  oflF 
in  the  very  heat  of  action ;  against  which  every  one  would  exclaim : 
the  absurdity  still  remains  where  the  action  relents,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
tually suspended  for  some  time.  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem ;  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  rule  is  less  remark- 
able ;  because  it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  hide  the  absurdity,  by 
proceeding  instantly  to  another  book.  The  first  book  of  Paradise 
Lost  ends  without  any  close,  perfect  or  imperfect ;  it  breaks  oS  ab- 
ruptly where  Satan,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  prepared  to  harangue 
the  convocated  hosts  of  the  fallen  angels;  and  the  second  book 
begins  with  the  speech.  Milton  seems  to  have  copied  the  jEneid, 
of  which  the  two  first  books  are  divided  much  in  the  same  manner. 
Neither  is  there  any  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
uSneid,     There  is  no  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 

*  I  would  not  from  this  observation  be  thought  to  undervalue  modern  man 
ners.  The  roughness  and  impetuosity  of  ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted 
for  an  ej)io  poem,  witliout  being  better  fitted  for  society.  But  without  regard 
to  that  circumstance,  it  is  the  fumiliarity  of  modern  manners  that  unqualifies 
them  for  the  lofty  subject.  The  di<?nity  of  our  present  manners  will  bo  better 
understood  in  future  ages,  when  they  are  no  longer  familiar. 

808.  How  fkble  operates  npon  our  passions. — Clrcnmstanoes  tbat  are  to  be  employed. — 
Preeantion  requisite  in  choosing  an  niatorlcid  subject — An  eplo  poem  foiuided  on  recent 
•ventSi^^nttlect  for  comedy. 
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of  Pxradise  Lost,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.     In  the  Hiad^ 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  rule. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  shall  be  closed  with  a  general  rule, 
That  action  being  the  fundamental  part  of  every  composition,  whether 
ejnc  or  dramatic,  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  language  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  the  action,  so  as  to  appear  natuial,  and  pioper  for 
the  occasion.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  our  modem  plays, 
would  reduce  the  bulk  of  them  to  a  skeleton. 

605.  After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic  compositions, 
I  shall  mention  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  beginning  with  the 
epic  kind.  In  a  theatiical  entertainment,  which  employs  both  tlie 
eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  introduce  upon 
the  stage  supeiior  beings  in  a  visible  shape.  There  is  no  place  for 
such  objection  in  a  epic  poem ;  and  Boileau,  with  many  other  criticsj 
declares  strongly  for  that  sort  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem.  But 
waving  authority,  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon  the  judgment,  let  u& 
draw  what  light  we  can  from  reason.  I  begin  with  a  preliminary 
remark,  That  this  matter  is  but  indistinctly  handled  by  critics;  the 
poetical  privilege  of  animating  insensible  objects  for  enlivening  a 
description,  is  very  different  from  what  is  termed  machinery^  wherb 
deities,  angels,  devils,  or  other  supernatural  powers,  are  introduced 
as  real  personages,  mixing  in  the  action,  and  contiibuting  to  th<i 
catastrophe ;  and  yet  these  ai*e  constantly  jumbled  together  in  tbt 
reasoning.  The  former  is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  (chapiei 
XX.  sect,  i.) ;  but  can  the  latter  claim  the  same  authority  ?  Far  from 
it :  nothing  is  more  unnatural.  Its  effects,  at  the  same  time,  are 
deplorable.  First,  it  gives  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  whole ;  and  pre- 
vents that  impression  of  reality  which  is  requisite  to  interest  our 
affections,  and  to  move  our  passions  (see  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect  vii.) 
This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  explode  machinery,  whatever  entertain- 
ment it  may  afford  to  readers  of  a  fantastic  taste  or  irregular  imagi- 
nation. And,  next^  were  it  possible,  by  disguising  the  fiction,  to 
delude  us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be,  an 
insuperable  objection  would  still  remain,  that  the  aim  or  end  of  an 
epic  poem  can  never.be  attained  in  any  perfection,  where  machinery 
is  introduced ;  for  an  evident  reason,  that  virtuous  emotions  cannot 
be  raised  successfully,  but  by  the  actions  of  those  who  are  endued 
with  passions  and  affections  like  our  own,  that  is,  by  human  actions ; 
and  as  for  moral  instruction,  it  is  clear  that  none  can  be  drawn  from 
beings  who  act  not  upon  the  same  principles  with  us.  A  fable  in 
^sop's  manner  is  no  objection  to  this  reasoning :  his  lions,  buU^ 
and  goats,  are  truly  men  in  disguise ;  they  act  and  feel  in  every 
respect  as  human  beings ;  and  the  moral  we  draw  is  founded  on 
that  supposition.  Homer,  it  is  true,  introduces  the  gods  into  his 
fable ;  but  the  religion  of  his  country  authorized  that  liberty ;  it 

604  The  parts  of  a  subject — Th  )  close  of  an  act  in  a  dramatic  poem.    Also  of  a  book  ia 
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boing  an  article  in  the  Giecian  creed,  that  the  gods  often  interpose 
\nsibly  and  bodily  in  human  affairs.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
Homer's  deities  do  no  honor  to  his  poems :  fictions  that  tiansgress 
the  bounds  of  nature,  seldom  have  a  good  effect ;  they  may  inflame 
the  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  will  not  be  relished  by  any 
pei^^n  of  a  correct  taste.  They  may  be.  of  some  use  to  the  lower 
rank  of  writers,  but  an  author  of  genius  has  much  finer  materials 
of  Nature's  production,  for  elevating  his  subject,  and  making  it  in- 
teresting. 

606.  I  have  tried  serious  reasonings  upon  this  subject ;  but  ridi- 
cule, I  suppose,  will  be  found  a  more  successful  weapon,  which 
Addison  has  applied  in  an  elegant  manner :  **  Whereas  the  time  of 
a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near ;  being  informed 
that  there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to  show  their 
talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion,  and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in 
me  lies,  to  prevent  that  efi'usion  of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good 
cause  to  apprehend  ;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  eveiy  person  who 
shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  ex- 
pect of  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  de- 
pending upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon 
any  of  the  muses  by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the 
sending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  re- 
lating to  the  peace  ;  and  shall  by  no  means  sufi'er  Minerva  to  take 
upon  her  the  shape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concern^  in  this  great 
work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  destinies  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have 
been  slain  in  the  late  war ;  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths 
may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and 
ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly  forbid  the  fates  to  cut  the  thread  of 
pjan's  life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  bo  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  busiuess  on  his  hands  in  several  poems 
which  we  may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  also  prohibit 
his  appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphoj*,  simile,  or  any  very 
short  allusion ;  and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  permitted  to 
enter,  but  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  tho 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fi*atemity  of  heathen  gods ; 
it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which 
Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  authority  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  In  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent  shall  be 
introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to 
with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 
female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  still  be  left  in  full  possession  of 

605  The  Intn»^f  )<ion  upon  the  stage  of  saperior  beings  in  yisible  shape.— EflTects  of  in- 
trodadnF  auoh  M^Mnwy  in  an  epic  poem.— .£sop'«  fiiblee.— Homer's  deltioa. 
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their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  paper  had 
never  been  wiitten."     (Spectator,  No.  523.) 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  so  much  promoted  by  machinery,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  embraced  by  the  plurality  of  writers, 
and  perhaps  of  readers.  If  indulged  at  all,  it  is  generally  indulged 
to  excess.  Homer  introduceth  his  deities  with  no  greater  c^remooy 
than  as  mortals ;  and  Virgil  has  still  less  moderation  :  a  pilot  spent 
with  watching  cannot  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the  sea  by  natural 
means :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  lovers,  -^neas  and  Dido, 
without  the  immediate  interposition  of  superior  powers.  The  lidicu- 
lous  in  such  fictions,  must  appear  even  through  the  thickest  veil  of 
gravity  and  solemnity. 

60 Y.  Angels  and  devils  serve  equally  with  heathen  deities  as 
materials  for  figurative  language^;  perhaps  better  among  Christians, 
because  we  believe  in  them,  and  not  in  heathen  deities.  But  every 
one  is  sensible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that  the  in\nsible  powers  in  our 
creed  make  a  much  worse  figure  as  actors  in  a  modern  poem,  than 
the  invisible  powers  in  the  heathen  creed  did  in  ancient  poems ;  the 
cause .  of  which  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  heathen  deities,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  votaries,  were  beings  elevated  one  step  only  above 
mankind,  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  directed  by  the  same 
motives ;  therefore  not  altogether  improper  to  mix  with  men  in  an 
impoicant  action.  In  our  creed,  superior  beings  are  placed  at  such 
a  mighty  distance  from  us,  and  are  of  a  nature  so  difierent,  that 
with  no  propriety  can  we  ^  appear  with  them  upon  the  same  stage ; 
man,  a  creature  much  inferior,  loses  all  dignity  in  the  comparison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  historical  poem  admits  the  em- 
bellishment of  allegory,  as  well  as  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  other 
figure.  Moral  truth,  in  particular,  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  alle- 
gorical manner ;  it  amuses  the  fanc}"^  to  find  abstract  terms,  by  a  sort 
of  magic,  metamorphosed  into  active  beings ;  and  it  is  highly  pleas- 
ing to  discover  a  general  proposition  in  a  pictured  event  But 
allegorical  beings  should  be  confined  within  their  own  sphere,  and 
never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the  principal  action,  nor  to  co-operate 
in  retarding  or  advancing  the  catastrophe.  Thb  would  have  a  still 
worse  efiect  than  invisible  powers ;  and  I  am  ready  to  assign  the 
reason.  The  impression  of  real  existence,  essential  to  an  epic  poem, 
is  inconsistent  with  that  figurative  existence  which  is  essential  to  an 
allegoiy  (see  chapter  xx.  sect,  vi.) ;  and  therefore  no  means  can  moi^ 
eflectually  prevent  the  impression  of  reality,  than  to  introduce  alle- 
gorical beings  co-operating  with  those  whom  we  conceive  to  be 
really  existing.  The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  is,  I  presume,  not  generally  relished,  though  it  is  not  entirely 
of  the  same  natm*e  with  what  I  have  been  condemning :  in  a  work 

606.  Addison's  ridicule  of  machinery.— l&xoesB  of  it  in  Homer  and  Ylrf^l, 

607.  The  figure  which  angela  and  devilB  would  make  nr  actora  Id  a  m<Mem  poem,  opoi- 
pared  with  the  heathen  deities  in  ancient  poem8.—AUeg3r]r  'n  historical  poenu. 
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compreliendirig  the  achievements  of  superior  beings,  there  is  more 
room  for  fancy  than  where  it  is  confined  to  human  actions. 

608.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  episode  ?  or  how  is  it  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  principal  action  ?  Every  incident  that  pro- 
motes or  retards  the  catastrophe,  must  be  part  of  the  principal  ac- 
tion. This  clears  the  nature  of  an  episode  ;  which  may  be  defined, 
**  An  incident  connected  with  the  principal  action,  but  contributing 
neither  to  advance  nor  to  retard  it."  The  descent  of  JEneas  into 
hell  doth  not  advance  nor  retard  the  catastrophe,  and  therefore  is  an 
episode.  The  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an  altera- 
tion in  tlie  affairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  of  the  princi- 
pal action.  The  family  scene  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  of 
the  same  nature ;  for  by  Hector's  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
visit  his  wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe,. and  even  to 
turn  upon  the  Trojans.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  episode,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  must  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  action ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  indulged  unless  to  unbend  the  mind 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  narration.  An  episode,  when  such  is 
its  purpose,  requires  the  following  conditions :  it  ought  to  be  well 
connected  with  the  principal  action ;  it  ought  to  be  Hvely  and  in- 
teresting ;  it  ought  to  be  short ;  and  a  time  ought  to  be  chosen 
when  the  principal  action  relents.* 

In  the  following  beautiful  episode,  which  closes  the  second  book 
of  Fingal,  all  these  conditions  are  united  : 

Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a 
thousand  streams,  and  a  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
face  was  the  mildness  of  youth  ;  but  his  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was 
his  love,  and  fair  was  she  I  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared 
like  a  sunbeam  among  women,  and  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  raven. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal,  and  she  was  his  companion  in  the  chase.  Often 
met  their  eyes  of  love,  and  happy  were  their  words  in  secret.  But  Gormal 
loved  the  maid,  the  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone  steps  on 
the  henth,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comul. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal 
and  the  daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Bonan.  It  was  the  wonted 
liaunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his  arms :  a  hundred  shields  of 
thongs  were  there,  a  hundred  helms  of  sounding  steel.  Best  here,  said  he,  my 
love,  Galvina,  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Bonan ;  a  deer  appears  on  Morals  brow ; 
I  go,  but  soon  will  return.  I  fear,  said  she,^  dark  Gormal  m^i^foe :  I  will  rest 
here ;  but  soon  return,  my  love.  • 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Conloch,  to  ti^  his  love, 
clothSd  her  white  side  with  his  armor,  and  strode  from  the  cave  of  Bonan. 
Tliinking  her  his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  color  changed.  He  drew 
the  bow :  the  arrow  flew ;  Galvina  fell  in  blood.  He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hasty 
steps  ana  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  Where  art  thou,  my  love  ?  but  no 
answer. He  marked,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  against  the  mor- 
tal arrow.    0  Conloch^s  daughter,  is  it  thou  !    He  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

The  hu  Iters  found  the  hapless  pair.  Many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round 
the  dark  Iwelling  of  his  love.    The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came :  he  fought,  and  the 


*  Hom\.r'e  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  properly  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  action  relents,  and  the  reader  can  bear  an  interruption.  But 
the  authcr  of  Telemachus  describes  the  shield  of  that  young  hero  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  a  very  improper  time  for  an  interruption. 
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ntrangeis  fell.  He  searched  for  death  over  the  field ;  bnt  who  could  kiB  tb« 
mighty  Comul  ?  Throwing  away  hia  eliield,  an  arrow  found  his  manly  breast. 
He  sleeps  with  his  Galvina;  their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner,  when 
he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

609.  Next,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic:  poem.  And  the 
first  I  shall  mention  is  a  double  plot ;  one  of  which  must  resemble 
an  episode  in  an  epic  poem ;  for  it  would  distract  the  spectator 
instead  of  entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forced  to  attend,  at  the  same 
time,  to  two  capital  plots  equally  interesting.  And  even  supposing 
it  an  under-plot  like  an  episode,  it  seldom  hath  a  good  effect  in 
tragedy,  of  which  simplicity  is  a  chief  property  ;  for  an  interesting 
subject  that  engages  our  adSections,  occupies  our  whole  attention, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  any  separate  concern.  Variety  is  more  tol- 
erable in  comedy,  which  pretends  only  to  amuse,  without  totally  oc- 
cupying the  mind.  But  even  there,  to  make  a  double-plot  agreeable, 
i&  uo  slight  eflfort  of  art :  the  under-plot  ought  not  to  vaiy  greatly 
in  its  tone  from  the  principal ;  for  discordant  emotions  are  unpleasant 
when  jumbled  together ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  tragi-comedy.  Upon  Uiat  account  the  Provoked  Husband 
deserves  censure :  all  the  scenes  that  bring  the  family  of  the  Wrong- 
heads  into  action,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  are  in  a  very  different 
tone  from  the  principal  scenes,  displaying  severe  and  bitter  expostu 
lations  between  Lord  Townley  and  his  lady.  The  siime  objection 
touches  not  the  double-plot  of  the  Careless  Husband  ;  the  different 
subjects  being  sweetly  connected,  and  having  only  so  much  variety 
as  to  resemble  shades  of  colors  harmoniously  mixed.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  under-plot  ought  to  be  connected  with  that  which  is 
pnncipal,  so  much  at  least  as  to  employ  the  same  persons:  the 
under-plot  ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  pauses  of  the  principal 
action ;  and  both  ought  to  be  concluded  together.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

Violent  action  ought  never  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  While 
the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thousand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us 
into  an  impression  of  reality ;  genuine  sentiments,  passionate  lan- 
guage, and  persuasive  gesture :  the  spectator  once  engaged,  is 
willing  to  be  deceived,  los^s  sight  of  himself^  and  without  scruple 
enjoys  the  spectacle  as  a  reality.  From  this  absent  state  he  is 
roused  \f^^  violent  action :  he  awakes  as  from  a  pleasing  dream;  and, 
gathering  his  senses  about  him,  finds  all  to  be  a  fiction.  Horace 
delivers  the  same  rule,  and  founds  it  upon  the  same  reason : 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Ant  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem: 
Quodcumque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding  blood  from  the 

008.  Episode,  bow  designated  from  the  priuolpal  actlun.    Example.— EflSeet  of  aa  ff4- 
nmIc*    wueu  to  be  iudulged ;  coudltluns. 
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stage ;  but,  overlooking  the  most  substantial  objection,  *^ey  urge 
only  that  it  is  barbarous  and  shocking  to  a  polite  audience. 

610.  A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue;  which  ought  to  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  a  true  representation  of  nature.  I  talk  not  here 
of  the  sentiments,  nor  of  the  language ;  for  these  come  under  differ 
ent  heads:  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to  dialogue- writing ; 
where  every  single  speech,  short  or  long,  ought  to  arise  from  what 
is  said  by  the  i'ormer  speaker,  and  furnish  matter  for  what  comes 
after,  till  the  end  of  the  scene.  In  this  view,  all  the  speeches,  from 
fii-st  to  last,  repi-esent  so  many  links  of  one  continued  chain.  No 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  possesses  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to 
Shakspeare.  Dryden,  in  that  particular,  may  justly  be  placed  as  his 
opposite :  he  frequently  introduces  three  or  four  persons  speaking 
upon  the  same  subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions  separate- 
ly, without  regarding  what  is  said  by  the  rest :  take  for  an  example 
the  first  scene  of  Auremehe,  Sometimes  he  makes  a  number  ckb 
in  relating  an  event,  not  to  a  stranger,  supposed  ignorant  of  it,  but 
to  one  another,  for  the  sake  merely  of  speaking :  of  which  notable 
sort  of  dialogue,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
part  of  tlie  ConqueHt  of  Granada.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same 
tiagedy,  scene  second,  the  King,  Abenamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their 
separate  observations,  like  so  many  soliloquies,  upon  the  fluctuating 
temper  of  the  mob.  A  dialogue  so  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of 
two  shepherds  in  a  pastoral,  excited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce  verses 
alternately,  each  in  praise  of  his  own  mistress. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  besides  an  unnatural  air,  has  an- 
other bad  efiect :  it  stays  the  course  of  the  action,  because  it  is  not 
productive  of  any  consequence.  In  Congreve's  comedies,  the  action 
is  often  suspended  to  make  way  for  a  play  of  wit 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than  to  prolong  a 
speech  after  the  impatience  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
ought  to  prompt  him  or  her  to  break  in.  Consider  only  how  the 
impatient  actor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time.  To  express  his  im- 
patience in  violent  action  without  interrupting,  would  be  unnatural ; 
and  yet  to  dissemble  his  impatience,  by  appearing  cool  where  he 
ought  to  be  highly  inflamed,  would  be  no  less  so. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  disgustful  in  dialogue,  is  happily 
banished  from  our  theatre :  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found 
admiUance,  especially  among  a  people  accustomed  to  the  more 
manly  freedom  of  Shakspeare's  dialogue.  By  banishing  rhyme,  we 
have  gained  so  much  as  never  once  to  dream  of  any  further  im- 
provement. And  yet,  however  suitable  blank  verse  may  be  to  ele- 
vated characters  and  warm  passions,  it  must  appear  improper  and 
afiected  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  sort.  Whv  then  should  it  be  a 
rule,  That  eveiy  scene  in  tragedy  must  be  in  blank  verse  ?     Shak- 

609.  Doable-plot  in  a  dramatic  poem;  in  a  comedy.— Bales  tot  the  under-plot.— YtokAt 
«ctioo  on  the  ^tage. 
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speare,  with  great  judgment,  has  followed  a  different  rule ;  which  la, 
to  intermix  prose  with  verse,  and  only  to  employ  the  latter  where  it 
is  i-equired  by  the  importance  or  dignity  of  the  subject.  Familiar 
thoughts  and  ordinary  facts  ought  to  be  expressed  in  plain  language : 
to  hear,  for  example,  a  footman  deliver  a  simple  message  in  blank 
verse,  must  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one  who  is  not.  biased  by  cus- 
tom. In  short,  tha^  variety  of  characters  and  of  situations,  which 
is  the  life  of  a  play,  requires  not  only  a  suitable  variety  in  the  senti- 
ments, but  also  in  the  diction. 

[Upon  the  conduct  of  the  dialogue.  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  contrasts 
^he  modern  with  the  old  English  drama : 

"  On  the  modern  stage,  every  scene  is  visibly/  studied  and  digested 
beforehand ;  and  every  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  it  be 
description,  or  argument,  or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  os- 
tentatiously set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  with  all 
the  decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhet- 
oric and  fine  composition,  this  is  veiy  right ;  but  for  an  imitation  of 
nature,  it  is  not  quite  so  well 

"  On  the  old  English  stage,  however,  the  discussions  always  ap- 
pear to  be  casual,  and  the  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made  to  speak  like  men  and 
women  who  meet  without  preparation  in  real  life.  Their  reasonings 
are  peipetually  broken  by  passion,  or  left  imperfect  for  want  of  skill. 
They  constantly  wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the  most  un- 
business-like  manner  in  the  world ;  and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic 
that  would  afford  to  a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent 
seesaw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have  generally  the  awkward- 
ness to  let  it  slip,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  value;  and  uni- 
formly leave  the  scene  without  exhausting  the  controversy,*  or  stating 
half  the  plausible  things  for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  advisers 
might  have  suggested — after  a  few  weeks'  reflection.  As  specimens 
of  eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  inferiority  of. 
our  native  favorites ;  but  as  true  copies  of  nature — as  vehicles  of 
passion,  and  repr«5entations  of  character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted 
to  give  them  the  preference.  When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief 
characters  on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must  give  them 
something  to  say,  and  that  this  something  must  be  interesting  and 
characteristic ;  but  he  should  recollect  also,  that  they  are  supposed 
to  come  there  without  having  anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or 
meditated  on  all  they  were  to  deliver ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  char- 
acteristic therefore,  because  it  must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they 
should  proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view  of  the  subject, 
and  exhaust,  in  set  order,  the  whole  magazine  of  reflections  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of  the  matter, 
without  observing,  that  this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dialogue, 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older  plays,  is  frequently 
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earned  to  a  most  blamable  excess ;  and  that,  independent  of  their 
passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  capricious 
uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these  good  old  writers, 
which  excites  at  once  our  amusement  and  our  conipassion.  If  it  be 
true  that  no  other  man  has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shakspeare  has 
done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  is  not  a 
scribbler  now  alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  he  has 
sometimes  written, — who  could,  on  occasion,  devise  more  contemp- 
tible ideas,  or  misplace  them  so  abominably,  by  the  side  of  such  in- 
comparable excellence." — Review  of  Ford.\ 


^■••^ 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


THE   THREE   UNmES. 


611.  Man  acts  with  deliberation,  will,  and  choice:  he  aims  at 
*me  end — glory,  for  example,  or  riches,  or  conquest,  the  procuring 
jiappiness  to  individuals,  or  to  his  country  in  general :  he  proposes 
means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain  the  end  purposed.  Here  are  a  num 
Der  ci  facts  or  incidents  leading  to  the  end  in  view,  the  whole  com- 
posing one  chain  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  In  running 
over  a  series  of  such  facts  or  incidents,  we  cannot  rest  upon  anyone; 
because  they  are  presented  to  us  as  means  only,  leading  to  some 
end ;  but  we  rest  with  satisfaction  upon  the  end  or  ultimate  event ; 
because  there  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the  chief  person  or  persons  is 
accomplished.  This  indicates  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  of  what  Aristotle  calls  an  entire  action,  {Poet  cap.  vi.  See  also 
(ap.  vii.)  The  story  naturally  begins  with  describing  those  circum- 
stances which  move  the  principal  person  to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to 
compass  some  desired  event:  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  and  the 
obstructions,  carry  the  reader  into  the  heat  of  action :  the  middle  is 
properly  where  the  action  is  the  most  involved;  and  the  end  is 
where  the  event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accomplished. 

A  plan  thus  happily  accomplished  after  many  obstructions,  affords 
wonderful  delight  to  Uie  reader ;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  men- 
tioned above  (chap,  viii.)  mainly  contributes,  the  same  that  disposes 
the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commenced,  and  in  general  to 
carry  every  thing  to  a  conclusion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, because  it  affords  the  clearest  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  mid- 

010.  Rales  for  the  diolofpie.  Sfaakspeare.  Diyden.  Congrcve. — Rhyme.-  -Internifxtnra 
•f  blank  verse  and  protfe. — Lord  Jelft-ey's  comparisun  of  the  modern  and  the  old  English 
dnuiia. 

on 
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die,  and  an  end,  in  which  consists  unity  of  action ;  and  indeed  stneftr 
er  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  in  that  case.  But  an  action  may 
have  unity,  or  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  so  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts ;  as  where  the  catastrophe  is  different  from  what  is 
intended  or  desired,  which  frequently  happens  in  our  best  tragedies. 
In  the  uEneidy  the  hero,  after  many  obstructions,  makes  his  plan  ef 
fectual.  The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a  different  model :  it  begins  with 
the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  goes  on  to  describe 
the  several  effects  produced  by  that  cause ;  and  ends  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Here  is  unity  of  action,  no  doubt,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end ;  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  JEndd^  which  will  thus  appear. 
The  mind  hath  a  propensity  to  go  forward  in  the  chain  of  history : 
it  keeps  always  in  view  the  expected  event ;  and  when  the  incidents 
or  under  parts  are  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  event,  the  mind 
runs  sweetly  and  easily  along  them.  This  pleasure  we  have  in  the 
^rmd.  It  is  not  altogether  so  pleasant,  as  in  the  Iliad^  to  connect 
effects  by  their  common  cause ;  for  such  connection  forces  the  mind 
to  a  continual  retrospect :  looking  back  is  like  walking  backward. 

Homer's  plan  is  still  more  defective,  upon  another  account.  That 
the  events  described  are  but  imperfectly  connected  with  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  their  cause :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itself  in  action ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were  but  negatively  the 
effects  of  his  wrath,  by  depriving  them  of  his  assistance. 

612.  If  unity  of  action  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fable  imitative  of 
human  affairs,  a  plurality  of  unconnected  fables  must  be  a  capital 
deformity.  For  the  sake  of  vaiiety,  we  indulge  an  under-plot  that 
is  connected  with  the  principal :  but  too  unconnected  events  are 
extremely  unpleasant,  even  where  the  same  actors  are  engaged  in 
both.  Ariosto  is  quite  licentious  in  that  particular :  he  carries  on  at 
the  same  time  a  plurAlity  of  unconnected  stories.  His  only  excuse 
is,  that  his  plan  is  perfectly  well  adjusted  to  his  subject ;  for  every 
thing  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  wild  and  extravagant.  ♦ 

Though  to  state  facts  in  the  order  of  time  is  natural,  yet  that  order 
may  be  varied  for  the  sake  of  conspicuous  beauties.  (See  chapter  i.) 
K,  for  example,  a  noted  stoiy,  cold  and  simple  in  its  first  movements, 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may  be  huiried 
into  the  heat  of  action,  reserving  the  preliminaries  for  a  conversation- 
piece,  if  thought  necessary ;  and  that  method,  at  the  same  time, 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty  from  being  dramatic.  (See  chapter  xxi.) 
But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  natuTe^ought  to  be  sparingly  in- 
dulged; and  yet  fpmance- writers^  make  no  difficulty  of  presenting 
to  the  reader,  without  the  least  preparation,  unknown  persons  en- 
gaged in  some  arduous  adventure  equally  unknown.  In  Cassandra^ 
two  personages,  who  afterwards  are  discovered  to  be  heroes  of  the 

611.  Bemarks  on  haman  action.— The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  scory.^A  plas 
crowned  with  success,  agreeable.— An  action  may  have  unity,  though  Uie  catastrophe  d!f 
r^r  fir otn  what  is  intended.    The  i£neid.    The  Iliad. 
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fable,  start  up  completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^ 
and  engage  in  a  single  combat.^ 

A  play  analyzed,  is  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  of  which  each 
scene  makes  a  link.  Each  scene,  accordingly,  ought  to  produce 
some  incident  relative  to  the  catastrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by  ad- 
vancing or  retarding  it.  A  scene  tliai  produceth  no  incident,  and 
for  that  reason  may  be  termed  ^arrew^ought  not  to  be  indulged, 
because  it  breaks  the  unity  of  action :  a  barren  scene  can  never  be 
entitled  to  a  place,  because  the  chain  is  complete  without  it. 

Ujxjn  the  whole,  it  appears  tiiat  all  the  facts  in  an  historical  fable 
ought  to  have  a  mutual  connection,  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
grand  event  or  catastroplie.  And  this  relation,  in  which  the  unity 
of  action. consists,  is  equally  essential  to  epic  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

6 1 3.  How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  are  essential,  is  a    / 
question  of  greater  intricacy.     These  unities  were  strictly  observed  J 
.  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres ;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  English  critics  as  essential  to  eveiy  dramatic  composi- 
tion.    They  are  also  acknowledged  by  our  best  poets,  though  in 
practice  they  make  frequent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not  to 
justify,  against  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  against 
the  solemn  decision  of  their  own  countrymen.     But  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  it  will  be  made  evident  that  in  this  aiticle  we  ara  under 
no  necessity  to  copy  the  ancients ;  and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of  a  7 
mistake  in  admitting  no  greater  latitude  of  place  and  time  than  was  \ 
admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome.f 

All  authors  agree  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was  derived  from  the 
hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  which  were  sung  in  parts  by  a  chorus. 
Thespis,  to  relieve  the  singere,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  introduced 
one  actor,  whose  province  it  was  to  explain  historically  the  subject 
of  the  song,  and  who  occasionally  represented  one  or  other  person- 
age.    iEschylus,  introducing  a  second  actor,  formed  the  dialogue, 


*  I  am  sensible  that  a  commencemont  of  this  sort  is  much  relished  by 
readers  disposed  to  tlie  marvelloas.  Their  curiosity  is  raised,  and  they  are 
much  ticlcled  in  its  gratification.  But  curiosity  is  at  an  end  with  the  first 
reading,  because  the  personages  are  no  longer  unknown  ;  and  therefore  at  the 
second  reading,  a  commencement  so  artificial  loses  its  power,  even  over  the 
vulgar.    A  writer  of  (genius  prefers  lasting  beauties. 

t  [By  Hnity  of  action,  is  meant  that  ali  the  incidents  of  the  poet  shall  point 
to  one  great  catastrophe.  By  the  vnitUs  of  time  and  place  is  understood  that 
the  actual  performance  of  tiie  action  may  pass  nearly  during  the  time,  and 
within  the  place  of  the  representation.  Without  unity  of  action  it  is  impossible 
to  excite  and  agitate  the  passions;  and  without  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
it  is  impossible  to  {}reserve  probability,  and  to  persuade  the  spectators  that  the 
action  is  not  imaginary.  But  witli  all  these  unities  properly  combined,  the 
illusion  will  be  complete,  and  the  passions  will  be  as  effectually  roused  by  the 
feigned  events  as  if  they  were  real. — Barron,  Lect,  55.] 


612.  Capital  deformitv  in  a  fia>Ie.— Order  in  which  flwts  may  bo  stated.~A  play  analysad. 
Bale  ft<r  oavV.  »coxie.    Vnity  ofKcUon  defliiad. 
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by  which  tho  perfonnance  became  dramatic ;  and  the  actors  were 
multiplied  when  the  subject  represented  made  it  necessary.     But 
still  the  choms,  whicl  gave  a  beginning  to  tragedy,  was  considered 
as  an  essential  part.      The  first  scene  generally  unfolds  the  pre- 
liminary circumstances  that  lead  to  the  grand  event ;  and  this  scene 
is  by  Aristotle  termed  the  prologue.     In  the  second  scene,  where 
the  action    properly  begins,  the  choius  is  introduced,  which,  as 
originally,  continues  upon  the  stag-e  during  the  whole  performance: 
th3  chorus  fiequently  makes  one  in  the  dialogue;  and  when  the 
dialogue  happens  to  be  suspended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval, 
is  employed  in  singing.     Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan  religiously, 
Euripides  is  not  altogether  so  coirect.     In  some  of  his  pieces  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  remove  the  chorus  for  a  little  time.     But  when 
that  unusual  step  is  risked,  matters  are  so  ordered  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  representation :  the  chorus  never  leave  the  stage  of  their  own 
accord,  but  at  the  command  of  some  principal  personage,  who  con- 
stantly waits  their  return. 

Tlius  the  Grecian  dnima  is  a  continued  representation  without 
interruption;  a  circumstance  that  merits  attention.     A  continued 
representation  with  a  pause,  afibrds  not  opportunity  to  vary  the  place 
of  action,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  action  beyond  that  of  the 
representation.     A  real  or  feigned  action  that  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion after  considerable  intervals  of  time  and  frequent  changes  of 
place,  canfaot  accurately  be  copied  in  a. representation  that  admits 
/"  no  latitude  in  either.     Hence  it  is  that  the  unities  of  place  and  of 
,    time  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  strictly  observed  in  the  Greek 
'   tragedies ;  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
drama,  for  it  is  absurd  to  compose  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  justly 
represented. 

614.  Modem  critics,  who  for  our  drama  pretend  to  establish  rules 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregious 
r  blunder.  The  unities  of  place  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as  we 
see,  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
show  that  if  we  submit  to  such  fetters,  it  must  be  from  choice,  not 
necessity.  This  will  be  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  drama,  which  difiers  widely  from  that  of  Greece ; 
whether  more  or  less  perfect,  is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled 
afterwards.*  By  dropping  the  chorus,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
divide  the  representation  by  intervals  of  time,  during  which  the  stage 
is  evacuated  and  the  spectacle  suspended.  This  qualifies  our  drama 
for  subjects  spread  through  a  wide  space  both  of  time  and  of  place : 
the  time  supposed  to  pass  during  the  suspension  of  the  representa- 

*  [For  an  interesting  history  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  drama,  see  Shaw's 
Enghsh  Literature,  pp.  97-110.] 

618.  The  unities  of  time  and  place;  are  they  essential  ?— Grecian  tragedy  deserlbod.  b*> 
iorcuoo. 
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taoQ  18  not  measured  by  the  time  of  the  suspension :  and  any  place 
may  be  supposed  when  the  representation  is  renewed,  with  as  much 
facility  as  when  it  commenced  :  by  which  means  many  subjects  can 
oe  justly  represented  in  our  theatres  that  were  excluded  from  those 
of  ancient  Greece,     This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
a  modern  play  to  a  set  of  historical  pictures:  let  us  suppose  them 
five  in  number,  and  the  resemblance  will  be  complete.     Each  of  the 
pictures  resembles  an  act  in  one  of  our  plays :  there  must  neces-  ^9 
sarily  be  the  strictest  unity  of  place  and  of  time  in  each  picture ;  and  j 
the  same  necessity  requires  these  two  unities  during  each  act  of  a 
play,  because  during  an  act  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  spectacle. 
Now,  when  we  view  in  succession  a  number  of  such  historical  pic- 
tures, let  it  be,  for  example,  the  history  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun, 
we  have  no  difficulty  to  conceive  that  months  or  years  have  passed 
between  the  events  exhibited  in  two  different  pictures,  though  the 
interruption  is  imperceptible  in  passing  our  eye  from  the  one  to  the 
other;   and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  conceive  a  change  of 
place,  however  great.     In  which  view  there  is  truly  no  difference 
between  five  acts  of  a  modern  play,  and  five  such  pictures.    Where 
the  representation  is  suspended,  we  can  with  the  greatest  facility 
suppose  any  length  of  time  or  any  change  of  place :  the  spectator,  it 
is  true,  may  be  conscious  that  the  real  time  and  place  are  not  tlie 
same  with  what  are  employed  in  the  representation ;  but  this  is  a 
work  of  reflection ;  and  by  the  same  reflection  he  may  also  be  con- 
scious that  Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  play-house  is  not 
Dover  Chfis,  nor  the  noise  he  hears  thunder  and  lightning.     In  a 
word,  after  an  interniption  of  the  representation,  it  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  spectator  to  imagine  a  new  place,  or  a  difterent  time,  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play  to  imagine  himself  al  Eome,  or 
in  a  period  of  time  two  thousand  years  back.     And  indeed,  it  is  ^ 
abundantly  ridiculous  that  a  critic,  who  is  willing  to  hold  candle-  ^ 
light  for  sunshine,  and  some  painted  canvasses  for  a  palace  or  a   - 
prison,  should  be  so  scrupulous  about  admitting  any  latitude  of  place  , 
or  of  time  in  the  fable,  beyond  what  is  necessar}-  in  the  represen-  , 
tation. 

615.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  some  effects  of  great  latitude  4n    "^ 
time  that  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in  a  composition  for  the  theatre :    ^ 
nothing  can  be  moie  absurd  than  at  the  close  to  exhibit  a  full-grown     ( 
person  who  appears  a  child  at  the  beginning :  the  mind  rejects,  as  y 
contrary  to  all  probability,  such  latitude  of  time  as  is  requisite  for    . 
a  change  so  remarkable.     The  greatest  change  from  place  to  [>lace 
hath  not  altogeflier  the  same  bad  effect.     In  the  bulk  of  human 
aiiairs  place  is  not  material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  an 
interesting  events  is  little  regardful  of  minute  circumstances ;  these 
may  be  varied  at  will,  because  they  scanre  make  any  impression. 

614.  Blunder  of  modern  critlcs.~How  Uie  Enj^lish  drama  diffors  fron .  Uio  Grecian.    In- 
CBrence.— A  modern  play  compared  to  a  set  of  historical  pictareSi 
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But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  rescue  modern  poets  from  th^i 
despotism  of  modern  critics,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  justify 
libe.  ty  \vithout  any  reserve.  An  unbounded  license  with  relation 
to  place  and  time,  is  faulty,  for  a  ie:son  that  seems  to  have  t)een 
overlooked,  which  is,  that  it  sel<lom  fails  to  break  the  unity  of  action. 
In  the  ordinary  coursie  of  human  affairs,  single  events,  such  as  aie  fit 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  spot,  and 
commonly  employ  no  great  extent  of  time :  we  accordingly  seldom 
find  strict  unity  of  action  in  a  dramatic  composition,  where  any  re- 
markable latitude  is  indulged  in  these  pariiculara.  I  say  fuither, 
that  a  composition  which  employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  representation,  is  so 
much  the  more  peifect ;  because  the  confining  an  event  within  so 
narrow  bounds,  contributes  to  the  unity  of  action ;  and  also  prevents 
that  labor,  however  slight,  which  the  mind  must  imclergo  in  im  gin- 
ing  frequent  changes  of  place  and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  s  ill 
I  must  insist,  that  such  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  necessaiy 
in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us;  and  theiefore,  that  though 
such  limitation  adds  one  beauty  more  to  the  composition,  it  is  at 
best  but  a  refinement,  which  may  justly  give  place  to  a  thousand 
beauties  more  substantial.  And  I  may  add,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficulty  I  was  about  to  say  impracticable,  to  contract  within  the 
Grecian  limits,  any  fable  so  fruitful  of  incidents  in  number  and  va- 
riety, as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  fluctuation  of  passion. 

616.  [It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the  irrational  laws 
which  bad  critics  have  framed  for  the  government  of  poets.  First 
in  celebrity  and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  plac>e  and 
time.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  find  any  thing  that 
could,  even  by  (X)urtosy,  be  called  an  aigument  for  these  unities, 
except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
f  Greeks.  It  requires  no  very  profound  examination  to  discover  that 
\  the  Greek  dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are,  as  exhibi* 
'  tions  of  human  character  and  of  human  lite,  far  interior  to  the  English 
1  plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the  dra- 
matic part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the 
lyrical  part.  It  would,  therefore,  be  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the 
laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found  to  suit  plays  in  which 
there  was  no  choius.  All  the  great  master-pieces  of  the  dramatic 
art  have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and  could 
never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities  had  not  been  violateiJ.  It 
is  cleai',  for  example,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet  could 
never  have  been  developed  within  the  limits  to  wRich  Alfieri  ctm- 
fiiied  himself.  Yet  such  was  the  leverence  of  literary  men  during 
the  last  centuiy  for  these  uni  ies,  that  Johnson,  who,  much  to  his 
honor,  took  the  opposite  side,  was,  as  he  says,  "  frighted  at  his  own 


616.  Oreat  latitude  of  time  not  admiasible  in  a  play. 
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temeritj  ;'*  and  **  afiaid  to  stand  against  the  authorities  which  might 
It*'  produced  against  him." — Macaulay, 

Lord  Jeffrey,  upon  the  same  subject,  has  made  the  following 
observations :  "  When  the  moderns  tie  themselves  down  tp  write 
trrtgedies  of  the  same  length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in  other 
respects,  with  those  of  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  we  shall  not  object 
to  their  adheiing  to  the  unities ;  for  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  no 
suflident  inducement  for  violating  them.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
we  hold  that  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the  unities,  just 
as  the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them 
IS,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the 
very  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  performed ;  and,  if  so,  this 
space  cannot  be  removed  to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  mani- 
festly quite  contrary  to  truth  and  experience.  The  stage  is  con- 
sidt^red  merely  as  a  place  in  which  any  given  action  ad  libitum  may 
be  performed ;  and  accordingly  may  be  shifted,  and  is  so  in  imagi- 
adon,  as  often  as  the  action  requires  it." — British  JSssayists,  vol. 
1.  p.  320. 

On  this  subject,  consult  also  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works,  voL 
11  13th  discourse— •£%?.] 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


GARDEKINO    AND    ARCHITECTURE. 


61 Y,  The  books  we  have  upon  architecture  and  upon  embellish- 
ing ground,  abound  in  practical  instraction,  necessary  for  a  me- 
chanic ;  but  in  vain  should  we  rummage  them  for  rational  principles 
to  improve  our  taste.  In  a  general  system,  it  might  be  thought 
sufficient  to  have  unfolded  the  principles  that  govern  these  and  other 
fine  arts,  leaving  the  application  to  the  reader ;  but  as  I  would  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  of  showing  the  extensive  influence  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  apply  them  to 
gardening  and  ai'chitecture ;  but  without  intending  any  regular  plan 
of  these  favorite  arts,  which  would  be  unsuitable  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  this  work,  but  to  the  experience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  first  a  useful  art :  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous, 
described  by  Homer,  we  find  nothing  done  for  pleasure  merely 
But  gardening  is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art ;  end  when  we  talk 
of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  pleasure-garden,  by  way  of 

816.  Maoftulay^  remarks  on  the  Grecian  drama ;  upon  the  master-places  of  the  moderb 
drama.— Johnson.— Lord  Jeffrey's  remarks  on  the  unities. 
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eminence,  is  understood.  The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  modem  lan- 
guage, was  but  a  kitchen-garden.  Architecture  has  run  the  same 
course :  it  continued  many  ages  a  useful  art  merely,  without  as- 
piring to  be  classed  with  the  fine  arts.  Architecture,  therefore,  and 
gardening,  being  useful  arts  as  w^ell  as  fine  arts,  afford  two  different 
views.  The  reader,  how^ever,  will  not  here  expect  rules  for  improv- 
ing any  work  of  art  in  point  of  utility ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan 
to  treat  of  any  useful  art  as  such  :  but  there  is  a  beauty  in  utility  ; 
and  in  discoursing  of  beauty,  that  of  utility  must  not  be  neglected. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  gardens  and  buildings  in  different  views  : 
they  may  be  destined  for  use  solely,  for  beauty  solely,  or  for  both. 
Such  variety  of  destination  bestows  upon  these  arts  a  great  com- 
mand of  beauties,  complex  no  less  than  various.  Hence  the  difiS- 
culty  of  forming  an  accurate  taste  in  gardening  and  architecture ; 
and  hence  that  difference  and  wavering  of  taste  in  these  arts,  greater 
than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  single  destination. 

618.  Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise  entertain  the 
mind,  but  by  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feelings  \  with 
which  we  must  begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism that  govern  these  arts.  Poetry,  as  to  its  power  of  raising 
emotions,  possesses  justly  the  first  place  among  the  fine  arts ;  for 
scarce  any  one  emotion  of  human  nature  is  beyond  its  reach. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  more  circumscribed,  having  the  com- 
mand of  no  emotions  but  of  what  are  raised  by  sight :  they  are 
peculiarly  successful  in  expressing  painful  passions,  which  are  dis- 
played by  external  signs  extremely  legible.  (See  chapter  xv.) 
Gardening,  besides  the  emotions  of  beauty  from  regularity,  order, 
proportion,  color,  and  utility,  can  raise  emotions  of  grandeur,  of 
sweetness,  of  gayety,  of  melancholy,  of  wildness,  and  even  of  sur- 
prise or  wonder.*     In  architecture,  the  beauties  of  regularity,  order, 


*  [**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tasteful  improvement  of  a  country  resi- 
dence is  both  one  of  tlie  most  agreeable  and  the  most  natural  recreations  that 
can  occupy  a  cultivated  mind.  Witli  all  the  interest,  and  to  manv,  all  the 
excitement  of  the  more  seductive  amusements  of  society,  it  has  the  incalcula- 
ble advantage  of  fostering  only  the  purest  feelings,  and  (unlike  many  other 
occupations  of  business  men)  refining  instead  of  hardening  the  heart. 

"  The  great  German  poet,  Goethe,  says — 

Happy  tlio  man  who  batb  escaped  the  town, 

Him  did  an  angel  bless  when  he  was  born.  * 

**  With  us,  country  life  is  a  leading  object  of  nearly  all  men's  desires.  The 
wealthiest,  merchant  looks  upon  his  country-seat  as  the  best  ultimatum  of  his 
laborious  days  in  the  counting-house.  iUe  most  indefatigable  statesman 
dates,  in  his  retirement,  from  his  *  Ashland,'  or  his  *Lindenwold.'  Webster 
has  his  *  Marshfield,'  where  his  scientific  agriculture  is  no  less  admirable  than 
his  profound  eloquence  in  the  Senate.  Taylor's  well-ordered  plantation  is 
not  less  significant  of  the  man,  than  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Washington 
Irving's  cottage,  on  the  Hudson,  is  even  more  poetical  than  any  chapter  in  his 

617.  Gardening  as  an  art— The  garden  of  A  JsiLona.    Gardening  and  bnilding* 
iidered  under  two  views. 
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and  proportion,  are  still  more  conspicuous  than  in  gardeniig;  but 
as  to  the  beauty  of  color,  architecture  is  far  inferior.  Grandeur  can 
be  expressed  in  a  building,  perhaps  more  successfully  than  in  a 
garden ;  but  as  to  the  other  emotions  above  mentioned,  architecture 
hitherto  has  not  been  brought  to  the  perfection  of  expressing  tliem 
distinctly.  To  balance  that  detect,  architecture  can  display  the 
beauty  of  utility  in  the  highest  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed  possesses  one  advantage,  never  to  be  equallea 
in  the  other  art :  in  various  scenes,  it  can  raise  successively  all  the 
different  einotions  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  that  delicious 
effect^  the  garden  must  be  extensive,  so  as  to  admit  a  slow  succes- 
sion ;  for  a  small  garden,  comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  one  expression  (see  chapter  viii.) :  it  may  be  gay,  it  may 
be  sweet,  it  may  be  gloomy ;  but  an  attempt  to  mix  these  would 
create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a  little  unpleasant  For  the  same 
reason,  a  building,  even  the  most  magnificent,  is  necessarily  confined 
to  one  expression. 

619.  In  gardening,  as  well  as  in  arcliitecture,  simplicity  ought  to 
be  a  ruling  prindple.  Profuse  ornament  hath  no  better  effect  than 
to  confound  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  object  from  making  an  im- 
pression as  one  entire  whole.  An  artist  destitute  of  genius  for 
capital  beauties,  is  naturally  prompted  to  supply  the  defect  by  crowd- 
ing his  plan  with  slight  embellishments :  henoe  in  a  garden,  trium- 
phal arches,  Chinese  houses,  temples,  obelisks,  cascades,  fountains, 
without  end ;  and  in  a  building,  pillars,  vases,  statues,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  carved  work.  Thus  some  women  defective  in  taste,  are 
apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their  dress  with  ornament  Super- 
fluity of  decoration  hath  another  bad  effect ;  it  gives  the  object  a 
diminutive  look :  an  island  in  a  wide  extended  lake  makes  it  appear 
larger ;  but  an  artificial  lake,  which  is  always  little,  appears  still 
less  by  making  an  island  on  it 

In  forming  plans  for  embellishing  a  field,  an  artist  without  taste 
employs  straight  lines,  circles,  squares ;  because  these  look  best  upon 
paper.  He  perceives  not,  that  to  humor  and  adorn  nature,  is  the 
perfection  of  his  art;  and  that  nature,  neglecting  regularity,  dis- 
tributes her  objects  in  great  variety  with  a  bold  hand.    A  large  field 


Sketch  Book ;  and  Cole,  the  greatest  of  our  landscape  painters,  had  his  rami 
uome  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Catskills. 

**Thit«  is  well.  In  the  United  States,  nature  and  domestic  life  are  better 
than  society  and  the  manners  of  towns.  Henoe  all  sensible  men  gladly  es- 
cape, earlier  or  later,  and  partially  or  wholly,  from  the  turmoil  of  the  cities, 
llence  the  dignity  und  value  of  country  life  is  every  day  augmenting.  And 
hence  the  enjoyment  of  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening — which,  when  in 
pure  taste,  may  properly  be  called  a  more  refined  kind  of  nature— \»  everv  day 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  diflfused.^^ — Downing^*  Mural  Euays,  uu] 

618.  How  they  entertain  the  mind. — Poetry,  paiatiog;  scolptare,  gardaning,  aud  arohi  . 
toctore  oomprxed,  as  to  power  of  raising  emotioDL 
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laid  out  with  strict  regularity,  is  stiff  and  artificial.*  Nature,  in- 
deed, in  organized  bodies  comprehended  under  one  \iew,  studies 
regularity,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  studied  in  archi- 
tecture :  but  in  large  objects,  which  cannot  othei'wise  be  surveye^l 
but  in  parte  and  by  succession,  regularity  and  uniformity  would  be 
useless  properties,  because  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  eye.f 
Nature  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  neglects  these  properties ;  and 
in  copying  nature,  the  artist  ought  to  neglect  them. 

620.  Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  comparison  between  gardening 
and  architecture,  rules  peculiar  to  each  come  next  in  order,  be^n- 
ning  with  gardening.  The  simplest  plan  of  a  garden,  is  that  of  a 
spot  embellished  with  a  number  of  natural  objects,  trees,  walks,  pol- 
ished parterres,  flowere,  streams,  <fec.  One  more  complex  compre- 
hends statues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be  mutually 
ornamental.  A. third,  approaching  nearer  perfection,  is  of  objects 
assembled  together  in  order  to  produce  not  only  an  emotion  of 
beauty,  but  also  some  other  particular  emotion,  grandeur,  for  ex- 
ample, gayety,  or  any  other  above  mentioned.  The  completest  plan 
of  a  gai  den  is  an  improvement  upon  the  third,  requiring  the  several 
parts  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  inspire  all  the  different  emotions  that 
can  be  raised  by  gardening.  In  this  plan,  the  arrangement  is  an 
important  circumstance ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  that  some  emotions 
figure  best  in  conjunction,  and  that  others  ought  always  to  appear  in 
succession,  and  never  in  conjunction.  It  is  mentioned  (chapter  viii.), 
that  when  the  most  opposite  emotions,  such  as  gloominess  and 
gayety,  stillness  and  activity,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  the 
pleasure,  on  the  whole,  will  be  the  greatest ;  but  that  such  emotions 
ought  not  to  be  united,  because  they  produce  an  unpleasant  mixture. 
(Chapter  ii.  part  iv.)  For  this  reason,  a  min  aftbrding  a  sort  of 
melancholy  pleasure,  ought  not  to  be  seen  from  a  flower-paiterre 
which  is  gay  and  cheerful.  But  to  pass  from  an  exhilarating  object 
to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effect ;  for  each  of  the  emotions  is  the  more 
sensibly  felt  by  being  contrasted  with  the  other.  Similar  emotions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  gayety  and  sweetness,  stillness  and 
gloominess,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to  be  raised  together ;  tor 
their  effects  upon  the  mind  are  greatly  heightened  by  their  con- 
junction. 

621.  Regularity  is  required  in  that  pait  of  a  garden  which  is  ad- 

♦  In  France  and  Italy,  a  garden  i?  disposed  like  the  human  hody,  alleys,  like 
legs  and  arms,  an^^wering  each  other;  the  great  walk  in  tlie  middle  representing 
the  trunk  cf  the  body.  Thus  an  artist  void  of  taste  curries  self  along  into  every 
operation, 

t  A  t»quare  field  appears  not  such  to  the  eye  when  viewed  from  any  part  of 
it;  and  the  ceniro  is  the  only  place  where  a  circular  field  preserves  in  appear- 
ance its  regular  figure. 


619.  Remarks  of  Mr.  Downing. — A  peculiar  advantage  of  gardening. — ^SUnpIicitv  )q  flpn> 
tening  and  arch  tecture. — ^EmbellisbtaeDt  of  a  field. 
62CL  Plans  for  a  garden. 
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jacent  to  the  .IwelliDg-bouse ;  because  an  immediate  accessory  ought 
to  partake  the  regularity  of  the  principal  object ;  but  in  proportion 
bo  the  distance  fix)m  the  house  considered  as  the  centre,  regularity 
ought  less  and  less  to  be  studied ;  for  in  an  extensive  plan,  it  hath  a 
fine  effect  to  lead  the  mind  insensibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold 
variety.  Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  impression  of  grandeur ; 
and  grandeur  ought  to  be  studied  as  much  as  possible,  even  in  a 
more  confined  plan,  by  avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  small  parts.  (See 
chapter  iv.)  A  small  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  ¥^hich  admits  not 
grandeur,  ought  to  be  strictly  regular. 

Milton,  describing  the  garden  of  Eden,  prefers  justly  grandeur 
before  regularity : 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  out  Nature  boon 

PourM  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain; 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 

ImbrownM  the  noon-tide  bowers.  Paradise  Lott,  b.  iv. 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beautiful  as  well  as  more 
lofty  than  when  naked.  To  distribute  trees  in  a  plain  requires  more 
art :  near  the  dwelling-house  they  ought  to  be  scattered  so  distant 
from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  field ;  and  even  at 
the  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision,  they  ought  never  to  be  so 
crowded  as  to  hide  any  beautiful  object. 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket,  much  art  may  be 
displayed.  A  common  centre  of  walks,  termed  a  staVy  from  whence 
ai-e  seen  remarkable  objects,  appears  too  artificial,  and  consequently 
too  stiff  and  formal,  to  be  agreeable :  the  crowding  withal  so  many 
objects  together,  lessens  the  pleasure  that  would  be  felt  in  a  slower 
succession. 

622.  By  a  judicious  distribution  of  trees,  other  beauties  may  be 
produced.  A  landscape  so  rich  as  to  engross  the  whole  attention, 
and  so  limited  as  sweetly  to  be  cx)mprehended  under  a  single  view, 
has  a  much  finer  effect  than  the  most  extensive  landscape  that  re- 
quires a  wandering  of  the  eye  through  successive  scenes.  This 
observation  suggests  a  capital  rule  in  laying  out  a  field ;  which  is, 
never  at  any  one  station  to  admit  a  larger  prospect  than  can  easily 
be  taken  in  at  once.  A  field  so  happily  situated  as  to  command  a 
gi*eat  extent  of  prospect,  is  a  delightful  subject  tor  applying  this 
rule :  let  the  prospect  be  split  into  proper  parts  by  means  of  trees, 
studying  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  all  the  variety  possible. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an  imitation  of  nature, 
or  rather  nature  itself  ornamented,  it  follows  necessarily  that  every, 
thing  unnatural  ought  to  be  rejected  with  disdain.     Statues  of  wild 
beasts  vomiting  water,  a  common  ornament  in  gardens,  prevail  in 
those  of  Versailles,    h  that  ornament  in  a  good  taste !     A  jet  (Teau^ 

621.  In  what  part  of »  garden  lejnilarltr  is  most  to  b«  «^ttdi«d.«'ArrAn(rir>oient  of  treoa 
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being  purely  artificial,  may,  without  disgust,  be  tortured  into  a  thou- 
sand shapes ;  but  a  representation  of  what  really  exists  in  nature, 
admits  not  any  unnatural  circumstance.  In  the  statues  of  Versaillea 
the  ailist  has  displayed  his  vicious  taste  without  the  least  color  or 
disguise.  A  lifeless  statue  of  an  animal  pouring  out  water,  may  be 
endured  without  much  disgust ;  but  here  the  Hons  and  w.olyes  are 
put  in  violent  action,  each  has  seized  its^  prey,  a  deer  ot  a  lamb,  in 
act  to  devour ;  and  yet,  as  by  hocus-pocus,  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  diflferent  scene  :  the  lion,  forgetting  his  prey,  pours  out  watei 
plentifully ;  and  the  deer,  forgetting  its  danger,  performs  the  same 
work ;  a  representation  no  less  absurd  than  that  in  the  opera,  where 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  mounting  the  wall  of  a  town  besieged, 
turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and  entertains  his  army  with  a  song.* 

623.  In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature  has  a  fine  efiect ;  on  the  other  hand,  distant  and  faint  imita- 
tions are  displeasing  to  every  one  of  taste.  The  cutting  evergreens 
in  the  shape  of  animals  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  the  epistles 
of  Pliny,  who  seems  to  be  a  gieat  admirer  of  the  conceit  .  The 
propensity  to  imitation  gave  birth  to  that  practice,  and  has  sup- 
ported it  wonderfully  long,  considering  how  faint  and  insipid  the 
imitation  is.  But  the  vulgar,  great  and  small,  are  entertained  with 
the  oddness  and  singularity  of  a  resemblance,  however  distant,  be- 
tween a  tree  and  an  animal.  An  attempt  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles to  imitate  a  grove  of  trees  by  a  group  of  jets  (Teau,  appears, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  less  childish.f 

In  designing  a  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or  whimsical  ought  to 
be  avoided,     fe  a  labyrinth  then  to  be  justified  ?     It  is  a  mere  con- 


*  UlJoa,  a  Spanish  writer,  describing  the  city  of  Lima,  says  that  the  great 

quare  is  finely  ornamented.    "  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  equally  remarkable 

or  its  grandeur  and  capacity.    Kaised  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  statue  of 

Fame,  and  four  small  basins  on  the  angles.    The  water  issues  from  the  trumpet 

of  the  statue,  and  from  the  mouths  of  eight  lions  surrounding  it,  which,"  in 

his  opinion,  "  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 

t  ["  The  great  mistake  made  by  most  novices  is,  that  they  study  gardens  too 
much,  and  nature  too  little.  Now  gardens,  in  general,  are  stiff  and  graceless, 
except  just  so  far  as  nature,  ever  free  and  flowing,  reasserts  her  rights  in  spite 
of  man's  want  of  taste,  or  helps  him  when  he  has  endeavored  to  work  in  her 
own  spirit.  But  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of  instruction,  and  in  such  fea- 
tures of  our  richest  and  most  smiling  and  diversified  country,  must  the  best 
hinta  for  the  embellishment  of  rural  homes  always  be  derived.  And  yet  it  is 
not  any  portion  of  the  woods  and  fields  that  we  wish  our  finest  pleasure-ground 
scenery  to  resemble.  "We  rather  wish  to  select  from  the  finest  sylvan  feature? 
of  nature,  and  to  recompose  the  materials  in  a  choicer  manner,  by  rejecting 
any  thing  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  elegance  and  refinement  which  should  char- 
acterize the  landscape  of  the  most  tasteful  country  residence — a  landscape  io 
wliich  all  that  is  graceful  and  beautiful  in  nature  is  preserved — all  her  mosl 
perfect  forms  and  most  harmonious  lines,  but  with  tljat  added  refinemeni 
which  higlT  keeping  and  continual  care  confer  on  natural  beauty,  without  im- 
pairing its  innate  spirit  of  freedom,  or  the  truth  and  freshness  of  its  intrlnaia 
character." — Downing^s  Rural  EsaaySy  iv.] 
»- . . —  ■ . 

682.  Capital  rale  as  to  prospect— Things  unnataral.-  Vor8aiIl9& 
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eeit»  like  that  of  composing  verse  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  or  an  eggi 
the  walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable ;  but  in  the  form  of  a  laby- 
rinth they  serve  to  no  end  bnt  to  puzzle :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  so 
mean,  because  the  solution  is  proof  of  sagacity,  which  affords  no 
aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth. 

'J'he  gardens  of  Versailles,  executed  with  boundless  expense  by  the 
best  artists  of  that  age,  are  a  lasting  monument  of  a  taste  the  most 
depraved :  the  &ults  above  mentioned,  instead  of  being  avoided,  are 
chosen  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without  end.  Nature,  it  would 
seem,  was  deeiped  too  vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  of  a  mag- 
nificent monarch ;  and  for  that  reason  preference  was  given  to  things 
unnatural,  which  probably  were  mistaken  for  supernatural.  I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  a  ^nciful  resemblance  between  these  gar- 
dens and  the  Arabian  tales :  each  of  them  is  a  performance  intended 
for  the  amusement  of  a  great  king :  in  the  sixteen  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles there  is  no  unity  of  design,  more  than  in  the  thousand  and 
one  Arabian  tales :  and,  lastly,  they  are  equally  unnatural ;  gioves 
of  jets  (TeaUy  statues  of  animals  conversing  in  the  manner  of  ]£sop, 
water  issuing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wild  beasts,  give  an  impression 
of  faiiy-land  and  witchcraft,  no  less  than  diamond-palaces,  invisible 
rings,  spells,  and  incantations. 

624.  A  straight  road  is  the  most  agreeable,  because  it  shortens 
the  journey.  But  in  an  embellished  field,  a  straight  walk  has  an 
air  of  formality  and  confinement ;  and  at  any  rate  is  less  agreeable 
than  a  winding  or  waving  walk;  for  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  an 
ornamented  field,  we  love  to  roam  from  place  to  place  at  ft^eedom. 
Winding  walks  have  another  advantage ;  at  every  step  they  open 
new  views.  In  short,  the  walks  in  a  pleasure-ground  ought  not  to 
have  any  appearance  of  a  road  ;  my  intention  is  not  to  make  a  jour- 
ney, but  to  feast  my  eye  on  the  beauties  of  art  and  naturo.  This 
rule  excludes  not  openings  directing  the  eye  to  distant  objects. 

Avoid  a  straight  avenue  directed  upon  a  dwelling-house  :  better 
far  an  oblique  approach  in  a  waving  line,  with  single  trees  and  other 
scattered  objects  interposed. 

There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  taste.  Statues  of  animals 
vomiting  water,  which  prevail  everywhere,  stand  condemned  as  un- 
natural. In  many  Roman  fountains,  statues  of  fishes  are  employed 
to  support  a  large  basin  of  water.  This  unnatural  conceit  is  not 
accountable,  unless  from  the  connection  that  water  hath  with  the 
fish  that  swim  in  it ;  which  by  the  way  shows  the  infiuence  of  even 
the  slighter  relations.  The  best  design  for  a  fountain  I  have  met  with 
is  what  follows.  In  an  artificial  rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a 
cavity  out  of  sight  at  the  top :  the  water,  conveyed  to  it  by  a  pipe, 
|x>urs  or  trickles  down  the  broken  parts  of  the  rock,  and  is  collected 

-  6S2S.  Faint  imitations  of  natare.— Mr.  Downing^  remarks.— Things  trivial  and  Mrhiiusl> 
caL— Versailles. 
634.  Walks  In  a  garden.— Foantalik& 
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into  a  basiD  at  the  foot :  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  water  fij] 
in  sheets  or  in  lills  at  pleasure. 

625.  Uitheno  a  gaiden  has  been  treated  as  a  work  intended 
solely  f«»r  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  for  giving  impressions  of  in- 
trinsic beauty.  What  comes  next  in  order  is  the  beauty  of  a  gar- 
den destined  for  use,  teniied  relative  beauty;  and  this  bianch  shall 
be  dispatched  in  a  few  woids.  In  gardening,  luckily,  relative  beauty 
need  never  stand  in  opposition  to  intrinsic  beauty :  all  the  ground 
that  can  be  requisite  for  use,  makes  but  a  small  proportion  of  an 
ornamented  field,  and  may  be  put  in  any  comer  wiUiput  obstructing 
the  disposition  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  same  time,  a  kitchen- 
g?irden  or  an  orchard  is  susceptible  of  intrinsic  beauty ;  and  may  be 
so  artftilly  disposed  among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and  con- 
trast to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

In  a  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  object  to  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  svmmer-garden  ;  that  is,  a  spot  of  ground  disposed  by  art 
and  by  nature  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  to  give  fi^ee  access  to  the  air. 
In  a  cold  country,  the  capital  object  should  be  a  winttr-garden^  open 
to  the  sun,  shelteied  from  wind,  diy  under  foot,  and  taking  on  the 
appt-arani'ie  of  summer  by  variety  of  evei  greens.* 

^'26.  Gaideniug  being  in  China  brought  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  known  country,  we  shall  close  our  present  subject 
with  a  slight  view  of  Chinese  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  ob- 
sequious to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of  the  fine  artSw  In 
general,  it  is  an^ndispensable  law  there,  never  to  deviate  fiom  na- 
tuie :  but  in  order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is  pleas- 
ing, every  method  consistent  ^th  nature  is  put  in  practice.  Nature 
is  stnctly  imitated  in  the  banks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers ; 
which  sometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  sometimes  covered  with 
wood  quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water.  To  fiat  spots  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  are  opposed  others  steep  and  rocky.  W^  see 
meadows  covered  with  cattle;  rice-grounds  that  run  into  lakes; 
groves  into  which  enter  navigable  creeks  and  rivulets :  these  gener- 


♦  A  correspondent,  wliose  name  I  hitherto  have  concealed,  that  I  migrht  not 
be  thought  vain,  and  which  I  can  no  lon^r  conceal  (Mrs.  Montagu),  writes  to 
me  m>  follows :  *'  In  life  we  ^nenilly  lay  onr  account  with  prosperity,  and  sel- 
dom, very  t^eldom,  prepare  for  adversity.  We  carry  that  propensity  even  into 
the  structure  of  our  ^rdens :  we  cultivate  the  gay  ornaments  of  summer,  rel* 
itfhing  no  plants  but  what  flourish  by  mild  dews  and  gradous  suusliiue: 
we  banish  from  our  thoughts  ghastly  winter,  when  the  benign  influences^  of 
the  sun,  cheering  us  no  more,  are  doubly  regretted  by  yielding  to  the  piercing 
north  wind  and  nipping  frost.  Sage  is  the  gardener,  in  the  metaphorioU  as 
well  as  literal  sense,  who  procures  a  friendly  shelter  to  protect  us  from  December 
Btoi^ns,  and  cultivates  the  plants  that  adorn  and  enliven  that  dreary  season, 
lie  IS  no  philosopher  who  cannot  retire  into  the  Stoic's  walk  when  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus  arc  out  of  bloom :  he  is  too  much  a  philosopher  who  will  rigidly 
proscribe  the  flowers  and  aromatics  of  summer,  to  sit  constantly  under  thii 
^pres»-«hade.** 

025.  RdaUve  beauty  of  a  garden.    Sommei  and  wint^ 
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ally  conduct  to  some  interesting  object,  a  magnificent  bnilding,  ter- 
races cut  in  a  mountain,  a  cascade,  a  gr<»tto,  an  artificial  rock. 
Their  artificial  rivers  are  generally  serptfntine ;  sometimes  narro  v, 
noisy,  and  rapid;  sometimes  deep,  broad,  and  slow:  and  to  make 
the  scene  still  morii  active,  mills  and  other  moving  ma<:hiiies  are 
of^en  erected.  In  the  lakes  are  interspersed  islands;  some  Itarren, 
surrounded  with  rocks  and  shoals;  others  enriched  with  every  thing 
that  art  and  nature  can  furnish.  Even  in  their  cascades  they  avoid 
regularity,  as  forcing  nature  out  of  its  course :  the  waters  are  seen 
bursting  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of  the  artificial  rocks,  here 
a  roaring  cataract,  there  many  gentle  falls ;  and  the  stream  often 
impeded  by  trees  and  stones,  that  seem  brought  down  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current.  Straight  lines  are  sometimes  indulged,  in  or- 
der to  keep  in  view  some  interesting  object  at  a  distance. 

Sensible  of  the  influence  of  contrast,  the  Chinese  aitists  deal  in 
sudden  transitions,  and  in  opposing  to  each  other  forms,  colors,  and 
shades.  The  eye  is  conducted  from  limited  to  extensive  views,  and 
from  lakes  and  rivers  to  plains  bills,  and  woods :  to  dark  and  gloomy 
c<ilors,  ;«re  opposed  the  more  biilliant :  the  different,  masses  or  light 
and  shade  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  composi- 
tion distinc:  in  its  part<,  and  sirikinir  on  the  whole.  In  plantations, 
the  trees  are  artfully  mixed,  according  to  their  sha))e  and  color; 
those  of  spreading  branches  with  the  pyramidal,  and  the  light  green 
with  the  deep  green.  They  even  introduce  decayed  trees,  some 
erd,  and  >ome  half  (»ut  of  ihe  ground.*  In  *)rder  to  heighten  con- 
trast much  lv>lder  strokes  are  riskeii:  thev  sometimes  introduro 
rouorh  rocks,  dark  caveins,  trees  ill  fonned,  and  seeminjrlv  rent  bv 
tempes  s,  t>r  bla>ted  by  b^htning;  a  building  in  ruins,  or  h-dr'  con- 
suine<l  bv  fie.  But  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  harshness  of  such 
obj'*c:s.  the  ^w<•etest  and  most  beautiful  scenes  always  succee<l. 

627.  The  CiiineS'^  study  to  give  play  to  the  imagination  :  they 
hi<le  the  termination  of  tlieir  lakes;  and  commonly  interrupt  the 
view  of  a  c  iscade  by  trees,  thr<mgh  whii:h  are  seen  obscurely  the 
waters  sus  they  fall.  Tiie  imagination  onixj  roused,  is  disposed  to 
magnify  every  object. 

Nothing  is  more  studied  in  Chinese  gardens  than  to  raise  wonder 
or  surprise.  In  scenes  calculated  for  that  end,  every  thing  appears 
Lke  fairy-land;  a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under  ground  daz« 
zles  a  stranger  by  its  uncomnnm  sound  to  guess  what  it  may  Iks  ; 
and  to  multiply  stich  uncommon  sounds,  the  rocks  and  buildings 
are  contrived  with  cavities  and  interstices.  Sometimes  one  is  led 
insensibly  into  a  dark  cavera,  terminating  unexpectedly  in  a  laud- 


*  Taste  lias  pii^frested  to  Kent  the  Mime  artifice.  A  decayed  tree  placed 
propt>rl y,  contributeH  t«»  coiitnist;  and  aUo  in  a  peiiAiveor  tiedate  alate  ot  tuitid 
|rroducea  a  »ort  uf  piiy  gruuiided  uii  nil  iiua/iiuiry  per^ouiduatioii. 

9M.  Qliineio  gardooa.    Oorrespoadeooe  with  natura    Sadden  trant»itioiu. 
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acape  enriched  with  all  that  nature  affords  the  most  delicious..  At 
otlier  times,  beautiful  walks  insensibly  conduct  to  a  rough  unculti* 
\  ated  field,  where  bushes,  brieiB,  and  stones  interrupt  the  passa^ : 
lix>king  about  for  an  outlet,  some  rich  prospect  unexpectedly  opens 
Uj  view.  Anodier  artifice  is,  to  obscure  some  capital  part  by  trees^ 
or  other  inteipased  objects :  our  curiosity  is  raised  to  know  what 
lies  beyond ;  and  after  a  few  steps,  we  are  greatly  surprised  with 
some  scene  totally  difierent  from  what  was  expected. 

628.  These  cursory  observations  upon  gardening,  shall  be  closed 
with  some  reflections  that  must  touch  every  reader.  Rough  uncul* 
tivated  ground,  dismal  to  the  eye,  inspires  peevishness  and  discour 
tent :  may  not  this  be  one  cause  of  the  harsh  manners  of  savages  1 
A  ^eld  richly  ornamented,  containing  beautiful  objects  of  various 
kinds,  displays  in  full  lustre  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  the  am 
pie  provision  he  has  made  for  our  happiness.  Ought  not  the  spec- 
tator to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  with  benevolence 
to  his  fellow-creatures  ?  Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite 
irregular,  and  even  vicious  emotions :  but  gardening,  which  inspires 
tlte  purest  and  most  refined  pleasures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every 
good  aflection.  The  gayety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  produceth,  in- 
clining the  spectator  to  communicate  his  satisfaction  to  othei's,  and 
to  make  them  happy  as  he  is  himself  tend  naturally  to  establish  iQ 
him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppress  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  when  we  reflect 
on  the  advantages  of  gardening  with  respect  to  virtuous  education. 
In  the  beginning  of  lite  the  deepest  impressions  are  made ;  and  it  is 
a  sad  truths  that  the  young  student,  familiarized  to  the  dirtiness  and 
disorder  of  many  colleges  pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  populous 
cities,  is  rendered  in  a  measure  insensible  to  the  elegant  beauties  of 
art  and  nature.  Is  there  no  man  of  fortune  suflSciently  patriotic  to 
think  of  reforming  this  evil  ?  It  seems  to  me  far  from  an  exaggera- 
tion, that  good  professors  are  not  more  essential  to  a  college,  than  a 
spacious  garden,  sweetly  ornamented,  but  without  any  thing  glaring 
or  fantastic,  so  as  upon  the  whole  to  inspire  our  youth  with  a  taste 
no  less  for  simplicity  than  for  elegance.  In  that  respect,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  may  justly  be  deemed  a  model. 

629.  Having  finished  what  occurred  on  gardening,  I  proceed  to 
lules  and  observations  that  more  peculiarly  concern  architectuie.. 
Architecture,  being  a  useful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  distin- 
guish buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three  kinds,  namely,  what 


*  Th«  manufactares  of  silk,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  their  present  advance  to- 
wards perfection,  may  be  held  as  inferior  branches  of  the  fine  arts :  because 
their  productions  in  ciress  and  in  furniture  inspire,  like  them,  gay  and  kindly 
emotions  favorable  to  morality. 

627.  The  Chinese  gardens  give  play  to  the  ia;«iginatioiL    ArtUloes  for  raising  wttndM 
ind  surprise. 
488.  Adyantagee  of  gardening. 
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tae  intended  for  utility  solely,  what  for  ornament  solely,  and  what 
for  both.  Buildings  intended  for  utility  solely,  such  as  detached 
oflBces,  ought  in  everj  part  to  correspond  precisely  to  that  intention; 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  end  in  view  will  by  every  person  ol 
taste  be  thought  a  blemish.  In  general  it  is  the  perfection  of  every 
work  of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and 
every  other  beauty,  in  opposition,  is  improper.  But  in  things  in- 
tended for  ornament,  such  as  pillars,  obelisks,  triumpl.al  arches, 
beauty  ought  alone  to  be  regarded.  A  heathen  temple  must  be 
considered  as  merely  ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated  to  some  dei- 
ty, and  not  intended  for  habitation,  it  is  susceptible  of  any  figure 
and  any  embellishment  that  fancy  can  suggest  and  beauty  admit 
The  great  difficulty  of  contrivance,  respects  buildings  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  These  ends,  employing 
difierent  and  often  opposite  means,  are  seldom  united  in  perfection : 
and  the  only  practicable  method  in  such  buildings  is,  to  favor  orna- 
ment less  or  more  according  to  the  character  of  the  building :  in 
palaces  and  other  edifices  suSiciendy  extensive  to  admit  a  variety  of 
useful  contrivance,  regularity  justly  takes  the  lead :  but  in  dwelling- 
houses  that  are  too  small  for  variety  of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to 
prevail,  neglecting  regulaiity  as  far  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  con- 
venience.* 

Intrinsic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on  different  principl^i^, 
must  be  handled  separately.  I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  of  the 
greater  importance. 

630.  The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  destined.  The  door  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  ought 
to  correspond  to  the  human  size,  is  confined  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  proportions  proper  for 
the  door  of  a  bam  or  coach-house,  are  widely  different  Another 
consideration  enters.  To  study  intiinsic  beauty  in  a  coach-house  or 
bam,  intended  merely  for  use,  is  obviously  improper.  But  a  dwelling- 
house  may  admit  ornaments ;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  palace 
demands  all  the  grandeur  that  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
proportions  dictated  by  utility :  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  ap- 
proached by  steps ;  and  it  may  be  adomed  with  pillars  supporting 
an  architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful  manner.  The  door  of  a 
church  ought  to  be  wide,  in  order  to  afford  an  easy  passage  for  a 
multitude :  the  width,  at  the  same  time,  regulates  the  height,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by.     The  size  of  windows  ought  to  be  proportioned 


♦  A  building  must  be  laree  to  produce  any  sensible  emotion  of  regularity, 
proportion,  or  beauty ;  wliich  is  an  additional  reason  for  minding  convenience 
only  in  a  dwelling-house  of  small  size. 


629.  Buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  distinguished  into  thre«  kinds.— Baildinss  intended 
ftMT  use  Bolely.— Tilings  ti  tended  for  ornament.— Bule  tor  buildings  In^wded  to  be  umM 
■s  well  as  ornamental. 
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to  <bat  of  the  room  tliey  illuminate ;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not 
sufficiently  large  to  convey  light  to  every  corner,  the  room  is 
unequally  lighted,  which  is  a  g.eat  deformity.  The  steps  of  a  stair 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without  regarding 
any  other  propoition  :  they  are  accordingly  the  same  in  large  and 
in  small  buildings,  because  both  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  **ame 
size. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  climate ;  and  yet  no  error  is  moie 
common,  than  to  copy  in  Biitain  the  form  of  Italian  houses;  not 
forgetting  even  those  parts  that  are  purposely  contrived  for  air,  and 
for  excluding  the  sun.  I  shall  give  one  or  two  instances.  A  colon- 
nade along  the  front  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  efiect  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  by  producing  coolness  and  obscuiity,  agreeable  properties  in 
warm  and  luminous  climates ;  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is 
altogether  aveise  to  that  ornament;  and  tlieretb  e  a  colonnade  can 
never  be  proper  in  this  country,  unless  tor  a  poilico,  or  to  communi- 
cate with  a  detached  building. 

631.  Having  said  what  appeared  necessary  upon  relative  beauty, 
the  next  step  is,  to  view  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  which 
will  lead  us  to  the  examination  of  such  buildings,  and  parts  of 
buildings,  as  are  calculated  solely  to  please  the  eye.  In  the  works 
of  Naiture,  rich  and  magnificent^  variety  prevails ;  and  in  works  of 
Art  that  are  contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is  to  hide 
every  appearance  of  art ;  which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity,  and 
indulging  variety.  But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not 
imitative,  the  timid  hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  compass;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  architecture  strict  regularity  and  uniformity  are  studied, 
as  far  as  consistent  with  utility. 

Proportion  is  no  less  agreeable  than  regularity  and  uniformity ; 
and  therefore  in  buildings  intended  to  please  the  eye,  they  ai-e  all 
ei^ually  essential. 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  essential  in  buildings  destined 
chiefly  or  solely  to  please  the  eye,  because  they  produce  intrinsic 
beauty.  But  a  skilful  artist  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regularity 
and  proportion ;  he  will  also  study  congruity,  which  is  perceived 
when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a  structure  are  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.*  The  sense  of  congi'u.ty  dictates  the 
following  rule,  That  every  bu.lding  have  an  expression  conesponding 
to  its  destination :  a  palace  ought  to  be  sumptuous  and  grand ;  a 
private  dwelling,  neat  and  modest;  a  playhouse,  gay  and  splendid; 
and  a  monument,  gloomy  and  melancholy.     A  heathen  temple  has 

*  [On  the  subject  of  Proportion,  consult  Alison  on  Taste,  pp.  295-823,] 


6S0.  Proportions  of  a'door :  of  windows. — Form  ofa  dwelling-hou»«. 
Ml.  How  fiur  regralaritv  and  uniformity  slicald  be  studied ;  how  for,  also,  proporHoiir" 
OoDgmity;  ruleforit    Illn6tratlona» 
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B  double  destination :  it  is  considered  chiefly  as  a  bouse  dedicated 
to  some  divinity;  and  in  that  respect  it  ought  to  be  jgfrand,  elevated, 
and  HiHgnificent :  it  is  considered  also  as  a  place  of  wo  ship;  and  iu 
that  ies|Hict  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  daik  or  gloomy,  bt^cause  dim- 
ness pioduces  tliai  tone  of  mind  which  is  suited  to  humility  and  de- 
votion. A  Chiistinn  church  is  not  considered  to  be  a  house  for  the 
Deity,  but  merely  a  place  of  worship;  it  ought  thereto! e  to  be  ^iecent 
and  plain,  without  much  ornament :  a  situation  ought  to  be  chosen 
h>w  and  retiied;  because  the  coiigiegation  duiing  woiship  ought  to 
be  humble  and  disengHged  from  the  world.  Columns,  besides  their 
chief  service  of  being  supports,  may  contribute  to  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  the  destination  of  a  building  requires :  <;olumns  of 
different  proportions  serve  to  express  loftiness,  lightness,  <fet\  as  well 
as  strength.  Situation  also  may  contribute  to  expression  :  conveni- 
ency  regulates  the  situation  of  a  private  dwelling-house ;  but  the 
situation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be  lofiy.* 

632.  And  this  lends  to  a  question.  Whether  the  situation,  where 
there  happens  to  be  no  choice,  ought  in  any  measure  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  ediiice  ?  The  connection  between  a  large  house  and  the 
neighboring  tields,  though  not  intimate,  demands  however  some  con- 
gruity.  It  would,  for  example,  displease  us  to  find  an  elegant  build- 
ing thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  country :  congiuity  re- 
quires a  polished  field  for  such  a  building;  and  besides  the  pleasure 
of  congruity,  the  spectator  is  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  concordance 
from  the  similarity  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  two  objects 
The  old  Gothic  form  of  building  seems  well  suited  to  the  rough  un- 

*  [On  this  as  on  every  other  Rubject  connected  with  gardening  and  architec- 
tare,  our  lamented  Downing  has  written  with  consiunniatc  taste  and  judgment ; 
and  his  **  Rural  Essays^^  should  be  carefnlly  read,  not  only  for  the  valuable  in< 
formation  which  thc>  contain^  but  for  the  mental  culture  which  they  are  fitted 
to  impart.  Many  ot'  them  nn^ht  with  frreat  advanta^fe  be  read  in  connection 
with  this  olMipter.    The  following  extract  is  in  point. — KL 

*^  In  this  country,  where  so  many  are  able  to  achieve  a  home  for  themselves, 
be  who  gives  to  tlie  public  a  more  beautiful  and  tasteful  model  of  a  habitation 
than  his  neighbors,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  morality,  good  order,  and 

the  improvement  of  society  where  he  lives We  would  encourage  a 

taste  for  l>eaut.ful  and  appropriate  architecture.  The  rook  on  which  all  novices 
split,  and  especially  all  men  who  are  satisfied  with  a  feeble  imitation  of  some 
great  example  fiom  other  countries — ^this  dangerous  rock  is  want  ofjitn^as  or 
ttrnpnetg.  Alnl0^t  the  first  principle  is,  *keep  in  mind  PRopRitTV.'  Do  not 
until  I  your  hou>es  like  temples,  churches,  or  cathedrals.  Let  them  be,  charao- 
tcri>tifally,  dweHinjr-hou>es.  And  more  than  this,  always  let  their  individuality 
or  purfio.^e  be  fairly  avowed;  let  the  cottage  be  a  cottage;  the  farm-house  a 
f4irm-hou>c;  the  villa  a  villa;  and  the  mansion  a  mansion.  Do  not  attempt  to 
biii.d  a  dwelling  upon  your  farm  atler  the  fashion  of  the  town-house  of  vour 
fr  end,  the  o.ty  merchant;  do  not  attempt  to  jrive  the  modest  little  cottage  the 
ambitious  air  of  the  ornate  villa.  Be  assured  that  there  is,  if  vou  will  ^eart•h 
for  it,  a  peculiar  iieaiity  that  belongs  to  eui-l)  of  the<«o  classes  of'  buiMings  tliat 
heivrhtens  and  adorns  it  almost  imigically ;  while,  if  it  borrows  the  oiuamentd 
of  the  other,  it  is  only  deba>ed  and  f  deified  in  character  and  expression.  The 
most  ex{>ensive  and  elaborate  structure,  overlaid  with  costly  ornannentt^  will 
fiul  to  give  a  ray  of  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  real  taste,  if  it  is  not  appropriate*  to 
tlie  purpoHO  ij,  new,  or  the  means  or  position  of  its  occupant.*'] 
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cultivated  regions  where  it  was  invented :  the  only  mistake  was  the 
transferring  this  form  to  the  fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy,  better 
fitted  for  buildings  in  the  Grecian  taste ;  but  by  refining  upon  the 
Gothic  form,  every  thing  possible  has  been  done  to  reconcile  it 
^o  its  new  situation.  The  profuee  variety  of  wild  and  grand  objects 
about  Inverary,  demanded  a  house  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and  every 
one  must  approve  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  in  adjusting  so  finely 
the  appearance  of  his  house  to  that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 

633.  Next  of  oi^naments,  which  contribute  to  give  buildings  a 
peculiar  expression.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  building  can 
regularly  admit  any  ornament  but  what  is  useful,  or  at  least  has  that 
appearance.  But  considering  the  different  purposes  of  architecture, 
a  fine  as  well  as  a  useful  art,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  ornaments 
may  not  be  added  to  please  the  eye  without  any  relation  to  use. 
This  liberty  is  allowed  in  poetry,  painting,  and  gardening,  and  why 
not  in  architecture  considered  as  a  fine  art  ?  A  private  dwelling- 
house,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  use  is  the  chief  aim, 
admit  not  regularly  any  ornament  but  what  has  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  use ;  but  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings  in- 
tended chiefly  or  solely  for  show,  admit  every  sort  of  ornament 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  ornament^  may  be  of  any  figure 
and  of  any  kind  that  fancy  can  suggest ;  if  it  please  the  spectator, 
the  artist  gains  his  end.  Statues,  vases,  sculpture  upon  stone, 
whether  basso  or  alto,  relievo,  are  beautiful  ornaments  relished  in  all 
civilized  countries.  The  placing  such  ornaments  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  efiect,  is  the  only  nicety.  A  statue  in  perfection  is  an  en- 
chanting work ;  and  we  naturally  require  that  it  should  be  seen  in 
eveiy  direction,  and  at  different  distances ;  for  which  reason,  statues 
employed  as  ornaments  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great  staircase  that 
leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  occupy  the  void  be- 
tween pillars. 

634.  One  at  first  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  granted,  that  in 
the  ornaments  under  consideration  beauty  is  indispensable.  It  goes 
a  great  way  undoubtedly ;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things  es- 
teemed as  highly  ornamental  that  have  little  or  no  beauty.  There 
are  various  circumstances,  besides  beauty,  that  tend  to  make  an 
agreeable  impression.  For  instance,  the  reverence  we  have  ibr  the 
ancients  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ornaments.  Amalthea's  horn  has 
always  been  a  favorite  ornament,  because  of  its  connection  with  a 
lady  who  was  honored  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  surely  not  gracefiil  forms ;  and  yet 
Selinus  and  his  companions  are  everywhere  fashionable  ornaments. 
What  else  but  our  fondness  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid  form 
of  a  sphinx  so  much  as  endurable  ?     Oiigiual  destination  is  another 

-■■*  ---------     iii-ii  -  t 

682.  Whether  situation  should  regnlnte  the  form  of  the  edifice. 

688.  Ornaments ;  whether  any  but  what  are  useful  may  be  admitted. — Tho  ibmi  of  af 
tiling  intended  merely  for  ornament    The  placing  of  such  ornamvnts.'— 8tal  ml 
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carcumstaDoe  that  has  iDfluence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  them*- 
selves  abundantly  trivial.  Triumphal  arches,  pyramids,  obelisks,  are 
beautiful  forms ;  but  the  nobleness  of  their  original  destination  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  we  take  in  them.  Long  robes  appear 
noble,  not  singly  for  their  flowing  lines,  but  for  their  being  the  habit 
of  magistrates.  These  examples  may  be  thought  sufficient  for  a 
specimen  :  a  diligent  inquiiy  into  human  nature  will  discover  other 
influencing  principles;  and  hence  it  is,  that  of  all  subjects,  ornaments 
admit  the  greatest  variety  in  point  of  taste. 

635.  And  this  leads  to  oftiaments  having  relation  to  use.  Orna- 
ments of  that  kind  are  governed  by  a  diflerent  principle,  which  is, 
that  they  ought  to  be  of  a  form  suited  to  their  real  or  apparent 
destination.  This  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  ornaments  that  make 
a  component  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  ac- 
cessory. An  eagle's  paw  is  an  ornament  improper  for  the  foot  of  a 
chair  or  table  :  because  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  weakness,  in- 
consistent with  its  destination  of  bearing  weight  Blind  windows 
are  sometimes  introduced  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  regularity : 
in  which  case  the  deceit  ought  carefully  to  be  concealed :  if  visible, 
it  marks  the  invgularity  in  the  clearest  manner,  signifying,  that  real 
windows  ought  to  have  been  there,  could  they  have  been  made  con- 
sistent with  the  internal  structure.  A  pilaster  is  another  example 
of  the  same  sort  of  ornament ;  and  the  greatest  error  against  its 
seeming  destination  of  a  support,  is  to  sink  it  so  far  into  the  wall  as 
to  make  it  lose  that  seeming.  A  composition  representing  leaves  and 
branches,  with  birds  perching  upon  them,  has  been  long  in  £Eishion 
for  a  candlestick ;  but  none  of  these  particulars  is  in  any  degree 
suited  to  that  destination. 

A  large  marble  basin  supported  by  fishes,  is  a  conceit  much 
relished  in  fountains.  This  is  an  example  of  accessory  ornaments  in 
a  bad  taste :  for  fishes  here  are  unsuitable  to  their  apparent  desti- 
nation. No  less  so  are  the  supports  of  a  coach,  carved  in  the  figure 
of  Dolphins  or  Tritons ;  for  what  have  these  marine  beings  to  do  on 
dry  land  ?  and  what  support  can  they  be  to  a  coach  ? 

636.  With  I'espect  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a  bare  uniform 
cylinder  without  a  capital  appears  naked ;  and  without  a  base,  ap- 
pears too  ticklishly  placed  to  stand  firm;*  it  ought  therefore  to 
have  some  finishing  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hence  the  three 
chief  parts  of  a  column,  the  shaft,  the  base,  and  the  capital.    Nature 


*  A  colnmn  without  b  base  is  disagreeable,  because  it  seems  in  a  tottering 
conUitioD ;  yet  a  tree  without  a  base  is  agreeable ;  aud  the  reason  is,  that  we 
kuow  it  to  be  firmly  rooted.  This  observation  shows  how  much  taste  is  influ- 
enced by  reflection. 

684.  Things  ornamental  that  have  little  or  no  beauty. — ^Reverence  for  the  ancients,  a 
toaroe  of  ornatnentn.    lUustratiora. 

685.  Ornamonts  fmr  use.  Bale  for  their  form.  Yiolations  of  good  tHte  la  this  par* 
tieular. 
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undoubtedly  requires  proportion  among  these  parts,  bv    it  admits 
variety  of  proportion. 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the  Greeks^,  the  Done, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Coiinthian,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  destination  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  been  warmly 
disputed,  whetlier  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  these ;  some  hold 
the  affiimative,  and  give  for  instances  the  Tuscan  and  Composite ; 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  these  properly  are  not  distinct  oiders, 
but  onl}  the  oiiginal  orders  with  some  slight  variations.  Among 
wiitevs  who  do  not  agree  upon  any  standard  tor  distinguishing  the 
diiferent  orders  from  €ach  other,  the  dispute  can  never  have  an  end. 
What  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject  is  what  follows. 

637.  The  only  circumstcmces  that  can  serve  to  distinguish  one 
order  from  another,  are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  destination. 
To  make  the  first  a  distinguishing  mark,  without  regard  to  the  other, 
would  multiply  these  oixlera  without  end ;  for  a  color  is  not  more 
susceptible  of  difteient  shades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  fonns. 
Destination  is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  distinguish  columns  into 
three  kinds  or  orders:  one  plain  and  strong,  for  Uie  purpose  of  sup- 
porting plain  and  massy  buildings ;  one  delicate  and  gi-aceiul,  for 
supporting  buildings  of  that  character ;  and  between  these,  one  for 
supporting  buildings  of  a  middle  character. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  I  make  the  following  observation.  If 
we  regard  destination  only,  the  Tuscan  is  of  the  same  order  with  the 
Doric,  and  the  Composite  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  if  we  regard 
form  merely,  they  are  of  difierent  ordei-s. 

638.  The  ornaments  of  these  three  orders  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  to  make  them  look  like  what  they  are  intended  for.  Plain  and 
rustic  ornaments  would  be  not  a  little  discordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  ornaments  sweet  and  delicate  no  less 
so  with  the  strength  of  the  Doric.  The  Corinthian  order  has  been 
the  favorite  of  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  I  cannot  force  myself  to 
relish  its  capital.  The  invention  of  this  florid  capital  is  ascribed  to 
the  sculptor  CalHmachus,  who  took  a  hint  from  the  plant  Acanthus^ 
growing  round  a  basket  placed  accidentally  upon  it ;  and  in  fact  the 
capital  under  consideration  represents  pretty  apcurately  a  basket  so 
ornamented.  This  object,  or  its  imitation  in  stone,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  may  look  well ;  but  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a  pillar  intended 
to  support  a  building,  must  give  the  pillar  an  appearance  inconsistent 
with  its  destination. 

639.  With  respect  to  buildings  of  every  sort,  one  rule,  dictated  by 
utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  stable.  Another  rule,  dictated  by 
beauty,  is,  that  they  also  appear  so ;  for  what  appears  tottering  and 
in  hazard  of  tumbling,  produceth  in  the  spectator  the  painful  emo- 

686.  Cblef  parts  of  a  colamn. — ^Three  orders  of  eolamns. 

687.  GircumstancGs  that  distingaiah  one  order  A*om  another. 

688.  The  oruautents  of  the  three  orders.— The  Corinthiau  order. 
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bon  of  fear,  instead  of  the  pleasant  emotion  of  beauty ;  and,  acoord- 
ingiy,  it  is  tlie  great  care  of  the  artist,  tliat  every  part  of  his  edifice 
appear  to  be  well  supported.  Procopius,  desciibiug  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  one  of  the  wondeis  ot  the  world,  men- 
tions with  applause  a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the  east  front 
in  form  of  a  halt-moon,  so  contrived  as  to  inspire  both  fear  and 
admiration ;  for  though,  says  he,  it  is  peifectly  well  si^ported,  yet 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  %ere  to  tumble  ilown  the 
next  moment.  This  conceit  is  a  sort  of  false  wit  in  architecture, 
which  men  were  fond  of  in  the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts.  A  turret 
jutting  out  from  an  angle  in  the  uppermost  story  of  a  Gothic  tower, 
is  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind. 

640.  To  succeed  in  allegorical  or  emblematical  ornaments  is  no 
slight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  extremely  difiScult  to  dispose  them 
so  in  a  building  as  to  produce  any  good  effect  The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction.  (See 
chap.  XX.  sect,  v.)  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point ;  every  em- 
blem ought  to  be  rejected  that  is  not  clearly  expi-essive  of  its  meaning ; 
for  if  it  be  in  any  degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  doth  not  please. 

The  statue  of  Moses  striking  a  rock  from  which  water  actually 
issues,  is  in  a  false  taste ;  for  it  is  mixing  i-eality  with  representation. 
Moses  himself  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but  this  miracle  is 
too  much  for  his  statue.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  cascade 
where  the  statue  of  a  water-god  pours  out  of  his  urn  real  water. 

641.  It  is  observed  above  of  gardening,  that  it  contributes  to  rec- 
titude of  manners,  by  inspiring  gayety  and  benevolence.  I  add  an- 
other observation.  That  both  gaixlening  and  architecture  contribute 
to  the  same  end,  by  inspiring  a  taste  for  neatness  and  elegance.  In 
Scotland,  the  regulaiity  and  polish  even  of  a  turnpike-road  has  some 
influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  become  fond  of  regularity  and  neatness ;  which  is  displayed, 
first  upon  their  yards  and  little  inclosures,  and  next  within-doora. 
A  taste  for  mgularity  and  neatness,  thus  acquired,  is  extended  by 
degrees  to  di-ess,  and  even  to  behavior  and  manners. 

[In  concluding  this  chapter,  another  brief  exti*act  will  be  given 
from  Downing's  Rural  Essays. — Ed, 

"Two  grand  errors  are  the  fertile  causes  of  all  tlie  failures  in  the 
rural  improvements  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment. 
The  fii«t  error  lies  in  supposing  that  good  taste  is  a  natuial  gift 
whioli  springs  heaven-born  into  periect  existence,  needing  no  culti- 
vation or  improvement.  The  second  is  in  supposing  that  taste  alone 
is  sufficient  to  the  production  of  extensive  or  complete  works  in  ar- 
chitecture or  landscape-gardening. 

"  Now,  altliough  that  delicacy  of  oi^anization,  usually  called  taste, 
is  a  natural  gift,  which  can  no  more  be  acquired  than  hearing  can 

689.  Bales  for  baildings  of  ev«ry  sort— The  ohorch  of  Si  Sopliic 
640i  Allegorical  or  einbltmAtio  omameuts. 
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be  by  a  deaf  man,  yet,  in  most  persons,  tbis  sensibil  ty  to  the  Beau- 
tiful inay  be  cultivated  and  ripened  into  good  ta^Jte  by  th^  study  and 
comparison  of  beautiful  productions  in  nature  and  art, 

^  This  is  precisely  what  we  wish  to  insist  upon,  to  all  persons  about 
to  commence  rural  establishments,  who  have  not  a  cultivated  or  just 
taste ;  but  only  sensibility,  or  what  they  would  call  a  natural  taste. 
....  The*study  of  the  best  productions  in  the  fine  arts  is  not  more 
necessary  to  the  success  df  the  young  painter  and  sculptor  than  that 
of  buildings  and  grounds  to  the  amateur  or  professional  improver 
who  desires  to  improve  a  country  residence  well  and  tastefully.  In 
both  cases  comparison,  discrimination,  the  use  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, educate  the  natural  delicacy  of  perception  into  taste,  more  or 
less  just  and  perfect,  and  enable  it  not  only  to  arrive  at  Beauty,  but 
to  select  the  most  beautiful  for  the  end  in  view. 

"  There  are  at  the  present  moment,  without  going  abroad,  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  a  taste  in  landscape  gardening,  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  any  one  of  natural  sensibility  to  the  Beautiful,  combined 
with  good  reasoning  powers,  to  arrive  at  that  point  which  may  be 
considered  good  taste.  .  .  .  The  study  of  books  on  taste  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  by  the  novice  in  rural  embellishment ;  but 
the  practical  illustrations  of  different  styles  and  principles,  to  be 
found  in  the  best  cottage  and  villa  residences,  are  far  more  convincing 
and  instructive  to  most  minds,  than  lessons  taught  in  any  other  mode 
whatever.  ....  * 

^  We  think,  also,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  best  examples  of  taste  in  rural  improvement  at  home, 
is  far  more  instructive  to  an  American,  than  an  inspection  of  the 
finest  country  places  in  Europe ;  and  this,  chiefly,  because  a  really 
successful  example  at  home  is  based  upon  republican  modes  of  life 
enjoyment  and  expenditure,  which  are  almost  the  reverse  of  those 
of  an  aristocratic  government.  ...  No  more  should  be  attempted 
than  can  be  done  well,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  domestic  institutions." — Rural  Essays^  iii.] 


^■*^ 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

STANDARD    OF   TASTE. 

(The  following  chapter  is  taken  from  one  of  Dr.  Blalr^s  Lectures,  being  ftur  superior  to  the 

one  of  Lord  Karnes,  here  omitted.] 

642.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than 

641.  How  gardening  and  arehiteotnre  contribtite  to  rectitnde  of  manners.— SciiOan«l.~ 
T>fro  wron.— How  taste  may  be  improTed.~Opportunltie8  offered. 
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taste.  Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a 
suspicion  with  some  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no 
fouudation,  ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on 
changing  fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies 
or  segular  inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In 
architecture,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fect In  succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed, 
and  afterwards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigor,  and  en- 
grossed the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the 
Asiatics  at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  foil  of  orna- 
ment, and  splendid  in  a  degree  that  we  should  denominate  gaudy ; 
whilst  the  Greeks  admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and 
despised  the  Asiatic  ostentation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many 
writings  that  were  greatly  extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are 
now  fallen  into  entire  disrepute  and  obhvion  !  Without  going  back 
to  remote  instances,  how  very  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which 
prevails  in  Great  Britain  now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer 
ago  than  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  which  the  authors  too  of  that 
dme  deemed  an  Augustan  age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an 
affected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was 
overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost  entirely  unknown;  when 
Cowley's  labored  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admired  as  the  very 
quintessence  of  genius ;  Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for 
the  tender  spirit  of  love  poetry ;  and  such  writer  as  Suckling  and 
Etheridge  were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  I'onn  from  such  in- 
stances  as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  \y^ 
of  taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste  ?  Or,  is  ther@  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  tor  the  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

643.  I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
standard  of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all 
tastes  are  equally  good  ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  un- 
noticed in  slight  mattei-s,  and  when  we  speak  of  tibe  lesser  differences 
among  the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes, 
presently  shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will 
seriously  maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as 
delicate  and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  tliat 
he  can  be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  com- 
mon news-writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would 
be  held  downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  wc  are  led 


642.  Flactnations  of  taste.    Inference  thence  drawn  by  Bonne.— Taste  in  nrchltectiire.    In 
i)uqacnce  and  poetiy.— Questions  so^ested  by  fluctuations  in  tastei 
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unavoidably  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or,  that  thore  is  a 
good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  vet 
none  of  them  be  wrong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another 
takes  Measure  in  nothing  but  history :  one  prefers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy:  one  admires  the  simple;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representa- 
tions of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment.  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind  ; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest.  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beauty,  which  is  the 
object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits  of  latitude  and 
diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness  or  justness 
of  taste. 

644.  But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe 
£aither  that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place 
where  the  objects  of  taste  are  different.    Where  it  is  with  respect 
j  to  the  same  object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as 
/      I  ugly,  which  another  admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer 
[diversity,  but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  there- 
j  fore  one  must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that 
/  absurd  paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good 
^  -apd  true.     One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.     Suppose  that  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.     I  have  as  yet  no 
reason  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.    The  other  person  is 
more  stmck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Virgil ;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.     As 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversity  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.     But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever ;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knightrerrantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his 
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taste  is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree;  and  I  appeal  to  what- 
ever I  think  the  standaixi  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong. 

645.  What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard 
p  o|>erly  sigiiiiies  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to 
h»i  t!ie  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard 
weight  or  mejisure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  al^ 
other  fneasures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  stap 
dard  of  good  breeding  ;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  trath. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  f 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
confonnity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority,  for  appro\'ing  or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied  ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  dfetinct  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

646.  Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an 
internal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
lightened by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  pei'son  who  possessed 
in  full  peilection  all  the  powere  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
was  unerring  and  sure,  the  detenni nations  of  such  a  person  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt^  be  a  peifect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kind will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  suflScient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of 
men  ?  Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most 
in  admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  es- 
teemed just  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments 
of  men.  In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one 
should  maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no 
reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it.  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would 
infallibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely 

644.  Whei«  an  •dmiasible  diversity  of  tastes  can  have  place.— Homer  and  Yirgil  cited  Ac 
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from  the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  beloDgs.  In  Uke  manner, 
witl  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
tlie  taste  of  every  individual. 

047.  Hut  have  wo  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criteiion  of  what 
is  beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  oui"selves,  of 
what  de8«M  ves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  ?  By  no  means ; 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can^be  ap- 
p'ied  to  mattei-s  of  tJiste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  woik  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  hght  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment. 

But  though  reason  can  cairy  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  piopriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
piefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well-connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  nan-atives ; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  n^- 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  piinciples  are  ' 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.  — ' 

648.  When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the 
ultimate  taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is 
to  be  always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are 
favorable  to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive, 
that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of 
ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  con- 
cerning such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  tho^  states  of 
society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either 
totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form. 
We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing 
nations ;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works 
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of  genius  are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by 
science  and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  \?arp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  foim  of  gov- 
ernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  introduce 
a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage  of 
one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and  even 
render  them  ^hionable.  Sometimes  en\'y  may  have  power  to  bear 
down,  for  a  Httle,  productions  of  great  merit ;  while  popular  humor, 
or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though  short- 
lived reputation,  what  little  deserved  it.  But  though  such  casual 
circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judgments  ot 
taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fiuls  to  disclose  itself  and  to 
gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of  taste 
which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have  cui^ 
rency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  Uiey  pass  away ;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

649.  I  by  no  means  pretend  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste, 
to  which,  in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and 
immediate  determination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be 
found  for  deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and 
philosophy,  which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present 
case,  there  was  plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute 
provision  to  be  made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good 
or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit 
that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  detennination  should  be  af- 
forded us.  But  to  ascertain  in  eveiy  ciise  with  the  utmost  exactness 
what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  h«j)pi- 
ness  of  man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here 
allowed  to  take  place  ;  and  room  was  leil  for  discussion  and  debate, 
concerning  the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius 
is  entitled.  -   ^^ 

660.  The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,    i 
that  taste  is  far  from  being  an  aibitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  / 
the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  tor  / 
determining  whether  it  be  false  or  true.     lis  foundation  is  the  same 
in  all  human  minds.     It  is  buill  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions' 
which  belong  to  our  nature,  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  th<6 
same  uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.     When  these 


64&  To  the  BenUments  of  what  elaas  of  men  do  we  appeal  in  matters  of  taate  ?— AeoidMH- 
lal  causes  affecting  the  correctness  of  taste. 

649.  No  standard  of  taste  for  every  parUcalar  instaneew  In  what  other  mattem  te  thcit 
nonet 
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sentdments  are  perverted  by  igoonoice  and  prejudice,  they  are  capa« 
ble  of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is 
ultimately  determined  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience, 
that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In 
every  composition,  what  interests  the  imaginatioa,  and  touches 
the  heart,  pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain 
string  to  which,  when  properly  struck,  the  hiunan  heart  is  so  luade 
as  to  answes. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
-^neid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have 
acquired,  as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition  ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit.  Authority  or  piejudir.e 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
diflerent  poet  or  a  bad  artist ;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  pos- 
terity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^^  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies ; 
naturae  judicia  confirmat.*'  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion, 
but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 

950.  Tbe  cone.usion  arrived  at— What  taste  Is  bailt  apoa^Woifcs  of  genlns  that  h»v» 
been  auiversally  approved. 
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READERS    AND     SPELLERS. 

BY  PAEKER  &  WATSOK 


The  National  Primer 4  25 

National  First  Reader 38 

National  Second  Reader 63 

National  Third  Reader i  oo 

National  Fourth  Reader i  50 

National  Fifth  Reader i  88 

National  Elementary  Speller 25 

National  Pronouncing  Speller 50 

Independent  Third  Reader 75 

Independent  Fourth  Reader      i  oo 

Independent  Fifth  Reader      i  ^ 

The  eaUeiit  features  of  these  works  which  hate  comhined  to  render  them  so 
popular  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows : 

!•  THE  WORD-BUILDING  8T8TEM,— This  fkmous  progressive  method  for 
young  children  originated  and  was  copyrighted  with  these  books.  It  constitutes  a 
process  with  which  the  beginner  with  toords  of  one  letter  is  graduaDy  introduced  to 
additional  lists  formed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  single  letters,  and  is  thus  led  almost 
Insensibly  to  the  mastery  of  the  more  .difficult  constmctions.  This  is  justly  re* 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  modem  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  T&EATMEITT  OF  PROKITKOIATIOir.— The  wants  of  the  youngest  scholan 
in  this  department  are  not  overlooked.  It  may  be  said  that  ftom  the  first  lesson 
the  student  by  this  method  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  prompt  and  accurate  res' 
dering  of  every  word  encountered. 

3.  ABTIGULATIOH  AHD  OBTEOEPT  are  recognised  as  of  primaiy  import- 
ance. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  READING-Continued. 

4.  PUNOTUATIOlif  is  inculcated  by  a  scries  of  interesting  reading  leswns^  the 
simple  perusal  of  which  sufflces  to  fix  its  principles  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 

5.  ELOCUTION.  Each  of  the  higher  Readers  (3d,  4th  and  5th)  contains  elabo- 
rate, scholarly,  and  thoroughly  practical  treatises  on  elocution.  This  feature  alone 
has  secured  for  the  series  many  of  its  warmest  friends. 

6.  THE  SELEOTIOFS  are  tbe  crowning  glory  of  the  series.  Without  excep- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  no  volumes  of  the  same  size  and  character  contain  a  col* 
lection  so  diversified,  judicious,  and  artistic  as  this.  It  embraces  the  choicest 
gems  of  English  literature,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  reader  ample  exercise  in 
every  department  of  style.  So  acceptable  has  the  taste  of  the  authors  in  this  de- 
imrtmen't  proved,  not  only  to  the  educational  public  but  to  the  reading  community 
at  large,  that  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  have  found  their 
way  into  public  and  private  libraries  throughout  the  country,  where  they  are  in 
constant  use  as  manuals  of  literature,  for  reference  as  well  as  perusal. 

7.  ARRAUGEMENT,  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  constantly 
alternating  practice  in  the  different  styles  of  composition,  while  observing  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  progression  or  gradation  throughout  the  whole.  In  the  higher  books 
the  articles  arc  placed  in  formal  sections  and  classified  topically,  thus  concen- 
trating  the  interest  and  inculcating  a  principle  of  association  likely  to  prove  valu- 
able in  subsequent  general  reading. 

8.  NOTES  AND  BIOaBAPHIOAL  SKETCHES.  These  are  tall  and  adequate 
to  every  want.  The  biographical  sketches  present  in  pleasing  style  the  history 
of  every  author  laid  under  contribution. 

9.  ILLIJSTRATIONS.  These  are  plentif^il,  almost  profhse,  and  of  the  highest 
character  of  art.  They  are  found  in  every  volume  of  the  series  as  far  as  and  in- 
cluding the  Third  Reader. 

lOi  THE  Q-EADATION  is  perfect.  Each  volume  overlaps  its  companion  pre- 
ceding or  following  in  the  series,  so  that  the  scholar,  in  passing  from  one  to 
another,  is  barely  conscious,  save  by  the  presence  of  the  new  book,  of  the  transi- 
tion. 

11.  THE  PRICE  i8  reasonable.  The  books  were  not  trimmed  to  the  minimum 
of  size  in  order  that  the  publishers  might  be  able  to  denominate  them  *^  the  cheap- 
est In  the!  market,**  but  were  made  large  erumgh  to  cover  and  suffice  for  the  grade 
indicated  by  the  respective  numbers.  Thus  the  child  is  not  compelled  to  go  over 
his  First  Reader  twice,  or  be  driven  into  the  Second  before  he  is  prepared  for  it. 
The  competent  teachers  who  compiled  the  series  made  each  volume  just  what  it 
should  be,  leaving  it  for  their  brethren  who  should  use  the  books  to  decide  what 
constitutes  true  cheapness,  A  glance  over  the  books  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
same  amount  of  matter  is  nowhere  fbmished  at  a  price  more  reasonable.  Be- 
sides which  another  consideration  enters  into  the  question  of  relative  economy, 
namely,  the 

12.  BINDING-!  By  the  use  of  a  material  and  process  known  only  to  themselves, 
in  common  with  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  the  National  Readers  are  war- 
ranted  to  outlast  any  with  which  they  may  be  compared—the  ratio  of  relative  dn- 
zability  being  in  their  favor  as  two  to  one. 
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Parker  &  Watson's  National  Series  of  Readers 

TESTIMOIflAIiS. 

Frmtn  Hoir.  T.  A.  PAmcxB,  StaJU  Supt  nf  PuWc  Inttruetlon^  MlisaourL 

By  anthority  of  law  it  beromea  mj  dnty  to  recommend  a  list  of  Text-booka  for  oaii 
in  tne  Public  Scbools  of  Missonrl  I  deem  it  necesaary  to  approve  a  list  of  booka 
vMch  will  aeeiire  to  the  yoath  of  the  State  a  un^orm,  ehiap^  and  praetieeU  oourae  of 
stndy,  and  after  careful  examination  tiare  aelected  tlie  following:  Thk  NATiONAt. 
RxADXU  AND  Spellkbs,  Monteith  <k  MeNalW^  QeographieB^  PeeV^  Ganot'a  Satund 
Phxlotophy^  Janrit?  Phytioliogy  and  HeaUh^  &&,  &a 

From  8am*l  P.  Batzs,  LL.D.,  AaaL  Supt.  PuUie  School*  of  i^mnaylnanid. 

I  find  that  yonr  seriea  of  Parker  &  Wataon^a  National  Readers  are  going  into  uae  In 
■11  our  leading  Normal  SehooUi  They  are  uuqneationably  ahead  of  any  thing  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Ftvm  A.  J.  Haii^  iVto.  iTebrew  Bdwsatitmal  lni^(iiMAt  Memphis^  Tennetaee, 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  bearing  testimony  to  the  superior  merita  of  Parker  &  Wat- 
son's Series  of  **  National  Readers.** 

From  PBor.  F.  S.  Jswxll,  cf  the  Kew  York  StaU  yomud  School, 

It  gires  me  pleasure  to  find  in  the  National  Series  of  School-Readers  ample  room 
for  commendation.  From  a  brief  examination,  I  am  led  to  bellere  that  we  have  none 
squal  to  them.    I  hope  they  will  prove  as  popular  as  they  are  excellent. 

From  Mosn  T.  Bsowic,  Superintendent  FuUUe  SehooU^  Toledo^  Ohio, 

The  different  Series  of  other  authors  were  critically  examined  by  our  Board  of 
Education  and  myself,  and  the  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  NationnJ 
Series.  Our  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  books,  and  none  more  so  than  our  pri- 
mary teachers.  /  consider  the  Seriea  better  adapted  to  our  graded  echool  ej/atem  than 
vty  other  now  before  thepubUe, 

JVom  Wk.  B.  Aints,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Morris^  ConneetieuL 

They  are  well  adapted  to  all  degrees  of  scholarship— one  lesson  prepares  the  miod 
of  the  pupil  for  the  next  in  consecutive  order,  from  book  to  book—till  the  highest  or- 
der of  English  "composition  is  attained  in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

From  Jomr  S.  Habt,  Prin.  N,  J.  State  Normal  SeJutoL 

I  approve  of  Parker  &  Watson's  Readers  highly.  The  seleetioas  are  Judicious,  the 
arrangement  good,  and  the  books  well  made  mechanically.  We  havo  adopted  the  3d, 
4th,  and  6th  of  the  Series  in  this  schooL 

J^nom  R.  P.  Dbokabd,  Preeident  Swing  CoOege,  La  Chrange,  Tesxtt, 

I  Chink  tlM  Nattonal  Series  of  Readers  the  best  I  have  seen. 

Bstraetefrom  Report  mado  to  the  Camjomia  State  Teaehenf  Atooeiation, 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  to  this  Convention  the  Seriea  of  Readers  by  Parker 
A  Wataon,  would  state  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  we  would  give  our  unqualified  aup- 
port  to  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

From  B.  J.  Youmo,  Superintendent  Schoola,  ShelhyvilUt  HUnoia, 

The  Nalional  Readers  have  been  Relect«d  for  nne  In  the  pnhlio  schools  of  this  ci^y, 
and  are  giving  very  excellent  satisfactiuu.  During  ten  years*  experience  iu  tisaofainit, 
1  havo  found  no  books  so  well  adapted  to  secure  rapid  and  thorough  proffrtta. 

From  the  Wiuuhgto:*  (N.  C.)  Daily  IIsbaia 

The  National  Series  has  attained  probably  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other  com 
plete  series  of  School-Books  iu  existence. 

isr*  For  farther  testimony  of  a  similar  charaeter,  ace  spedal  drcnlar,  or  oairont 
tombera  of  the  Educaueual  Bulletin. 
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The  National  Readers  and  Spellers. 

THEIR  RECORD. 

TheBe  'books  have  been  adopted  by  the  School  Boards,  or  official  authority,  of 
tiie  followtng  important  States,  cities,  and  towns-^in  most  cases  for  exclaaivc  use. 

Tbe  State  of  MUmesota, 

Tlie   State   of  MlBsouri. 

The    State    of   Alabama, 

Tlie   State   of  Korth   Carolina. 
The   State   of  Ijoiiisiaxuu 


New  York. 

New  York  City. 
Brooldyn. 
Bnffiilo. 
Albany. 
Kochester. 
Troy. 
Svracuse. 
Elmira. 
&c.,  &c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beading. 
Lancaster. 
Erie. 
Scranton. 
Carlisle. 
Carbondalo. 
Meadville. 
Schuylkill  Haven. 
Williamsport. 
Norristown. 
Bellefonte. 
Altoona. 
&c.,  &c. 

New  Jersey. 

Newark. 
Jersey  City. 
Faterson. 
Trenton, 
Camden. 
Elizabeth. 
New  Brunswick. 
Phillipsbnrg. 
Orange. 
Ac.,  &c. 

Delaware. 
WOmington. 

D.  C. 

Washington. 


BUnois. 

Chicago. 
Peoria. 
Alton. 
Springfield. 
Aurora. 
Qalesbu^. 
Rockford. 
Bock  Island. 
&c.,  &c. 

Wisconsin. 

HUwaukee. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Oshkosh. 
Janesville. 
Racine. 
Watertown. 
Sheboygan. 
J^  Crosse. 
Waukesha. 
Kenosha. 
&c.,  (£c. 

Michigan. 

Grand  Bapids. 
Kalamazoo. 
Adrian, 
(lackaon. 
MoLToe. 
Lansing. 
&c.,  &c. 

Ohio, 

Toledo. 
Sandusky. 
Conneaut. 
Chardon. 
Hudson. 
Canton. 
Salem. 
&c.,  &c. 


Indiana. 
New  Albany. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Laihvette. 
DladiBon. 
LofinnsporL 
In&mapolifl. 

Iowa. 

Davenport. 
Burlington.       , 
Muscatine. 
Mount  Pleasant. 
&c. 

Nebraska* 
Brownsville. 
Lincoln. 

&c. 

Oregon* 

Portland. 
Salcm. 
&c. 

Viricinia. 

Richmond. 
Norfolk. 
Petersburg. 
Lynchburg. 

&C. 

South  Carolina* 

Columbia. 

Charleston. 

Georgia. 
Savannah. 

Iiouisiana. 
New  Orleans. 

Tennessee. 
Memphis 


The  HOucaUonca  BuUeUn  records  periodically  all  new  points  gaiaed. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM    CARDS, 

To  Accompan7  the  National  Beaders. 


^«  ♦  •»■ 


EureiKa  Alphabet  Tablet  •   • .*i  so 

Presents  the  alphabet  npon  the  Word  Metfiod  System,  by  trhich  the 
child  wUl  learn  the  alphabet  in  nine  days,  and  make  no  smail  progress  in 
reading  and  spelling  in  the  same  time. 

National  School  Tablets,  lo  Nos. *8  oo 

Embrace  reading  and  conversational  exercises,  otject  and  moral  les- 
sons, form,  color,  &c.  A  complete  set  of  these  lai^  and  el^^tly  illus- 
trated Cards  will  embellish  the  school-room  more  than  any  other  article 
of  fumitnre. 


READING. 

Fowle's  Bible  Reader $100 

The  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible,  chronologically  and  topically  ar- 
ranged, Jadiciously  combined  with  selections  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  other  portions  which  inculcate  important  moral  lessons  or  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  readhig  Uie 
Bible  itself,  by  course,  as  a  dass  exercise,  are  obviated,  and  its  use  mado 
feasible,  by  this  mean& 

North  Carolina  First  Reader ^o 

North  Carolina  Second  Reader 65 

North  Carolina  Third  Reader i  oo 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  schools  of  tUs  State,  by  C.  H.  WUey,  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  and  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Professor  of  Litera- 
atore  in  the  State  University. 

Parker's  Rhetorical  Reader i  oo 

Designed  to  familiarize '  Readers  with  the  pauses  and  other  marks  in 
general  use,  and  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  modulation  and  inflection  of 
tiie  voice. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Elo- 
cution      75 

Of  similar  character  to  the  foregoing,  for  less  advanced  classes. 

High  School  Literature i  60 

Admirable  selections  fVom  a  long  list  of  the  world*s  best  writers,  for  ex- 
ercise in  reading,  oratory,  and  composition.  Bpeecbes,  dialogoesi  and 
nodel  letters  represent  tbe  latter  department. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

SMITH'S    SERIES 

Bapplies  a  speller  for  every  class  in  graded  schools,  and  com^irises  the  most  oom* 
plete  and  excellent  treatise   on   English  Orthography  and  its  companion  ' 
branches  eztaDt< 

1.  Smith's  Little  Speller  .      ■ $20 

First  Round  in  the  Lhdder  of  Learning. 

2.  Smith's  Juvenile  Definer 46 

Lessons  composed  of  familiar  words  grouped  with  reference  to  simil&r 
signification  or  use,  and  correctly  spelled,  accented,  and  defined. 

3.  Smith's  Grammar-School  Speller ....     50 

Familiar  words,  grouped  with  reference  to  the  sameness  of  sound  of  syl- 
tables  differently  spellco.  Also  definitions,  complete  rules  for  spelling  and 
formation  of  derivatives,  and  exercises  in  false  orthography. 

4.  Smith's  Speller  and  Definer's  Manual    •     90 

A  complete  School  Dictionary  containing  14,000  words,  with  varlons 
other  useful  matter  in  the  way  of  Rules  and  Exerdses. 

5-  Smith's  Hand-Book  of  Etymology  ...  i  25 

The  first  and  only  Etymology  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Snaon  omt  mother 
tongue;  containing  also  full  lists  of  derivatives  from  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Gaelic,  Swedish,  Norman,  «&c.,  6cc  ;  being,  in  fact,  a  complete  etymology 
of  the  language  for  schools. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller 15 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Definer 15 

Sherwood's  Speller  and  Pronouncer    ...     15 

The  Writing  Speller  consists  of  properly  ruled  and  numbered  blanks 
to  receive  the  words  dictated  by  tite  teacher,  with  space  for  remarks  and 
corrections.  The  other  volume?  may  be  used  for  the  dictation  or  ordinary 
class  exerdses. 

Price's  English  Speller *15 

A  complete  spelling-book  for  all  grades,  containing  more  matter  than 
"  Webster,^^  manufactured  in  superior  style,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price- 
consequently  the  cheapest  speller  extant 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises 63 

Embracing  valuable  information  on  a  thousand  topics,  communicated 
in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  relieve  the  exercise  bf  spelling  of  its  usnal 
tedium,  and  combine  it  with  instruction  of  a  general  character  calculated 
to  profit  and  amuse. 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography    ....     25 

This  standard  work  is  popular,  because  it  teachnH  the  elementary  sounds 
in  a  plain  and  philosophical  manner,  and  presents  orthography  and  or- 
thoepy in  an  ea^,  uniform  system  of  analysts  or  parsing. 

Fowle's  False  Orthography 45 

Exercises  for  correction. 

Page's  Normal  Chart ♦a  76 

The  elementary  soands  of  the  language  for  the  school-room  woUsl 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

to 

CLARK'S  DIAQRAM  SYSTEM, 

Clark's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar    ...     45 

Clark's  English  Grammar i  oo 

Clark's  Key  to  English  Grammar  ....  75 
Clark's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  •  60 
Clark's  Grammatical  Chart *3  76 

The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  grammar  in  American  schools  is 
meeting  with  a  thorough  revolution  from  the  use  of  this  system.  While 
the  old  methods  offer  proficiency  to  the  pupil  only  after  mudi  weary 
plodding  and  duU  memorising,  thiB  affords  from  the  inception  the  a<t 
vantage  of  practical  Ob)ect  Teaching,  addressing  the  eye  by  means  of  il- 
lustrative figures ;  furnishes  association  to  the  memory,  its  most  power- 
ful aid,  and  diverts  the  pupil  by  taxing  his  ingenuity.  Teachers  who  are 
using  Clark's  Grammar  uniformly  testify  that  they  and  their  pupils  find 
it  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  school  course. 

Uke  all  great  and  radical  improvements,  the  system  naturally  met  at 
first  with  much  unreasonable  opposition.  It  has  not  only  outlived  the 
greater  part  of  this  opposition,  but  finds  many  of  its  warmest  admirers 
among  those  who  could  not  at  first  tolerate  so  radical  an  Innovation.  AU 
it  wants  is  an  impartial  trial,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  merit. 
No  one  who  has  fairly  and  intelligenOy  tested  it  in  the  school-room  has 
ever  been  known  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  A  great  success  is  al- 
ready established,  and  it  is  easy  to  prophecy  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  the  only  system  qf  teaching  English  Grammar.  As 
the  Stbtem  is  copyrighted,  no  other  text-books  can  appropriate  this  ob- 
vious and  groat  improvement  •* . 

Welch's  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence  •  i  26 

Semarkable  for  its  new  and  simple  classification,  its  method  of  treat- 
ing connectives,  its  explanations  of  the  idioms  aud  constructive  laws  of 
the  language,  &c. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


Smith's  Complete  Etymology, i  25 

Containing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Danish, 
Gothic,  Sw^ish,  Gaelic,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  and  the  English 
words  derived  therefirom  accurately  spelled,  accented,  and  defined. 

The  Topical  Lexicon, i  75 

This  work  is  a  School  Dictionary,  an  Etymology,  a  compilation  of  syn- 
onyms, and  a  manual  of  general  information.  It  diffiera  from  the  ordinary 
lexicon  in  being  arranged  by  topics  instead  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
thus  realising  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  *■*■  Beadable  Dictionary.'*  An 
onusuaUy  valuable  school-book. 
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Clark's  Diagram  English  Grammar. 

TESTIMONIALS.     ' 

From  J.  A.  T.  Dusnin,  Pri'neipul  Dubtunis  R,  C.  Acad^my^  Towa, 

In  mrnpfilon.  It  Ir  well  calculated  by  Its  system  of  analvsld  to  deTelnp  rhoM  rational 
fkcultitjs  which  in  tlie  old  sytiteniii  were  mthir  I«ft  to  develop  tbeuitielves,  wltUa  tba 
uieoury  watt  overtaxed,  and  the  pupils  discouraged. 

From  B.  A.  Cox,  School  Commissioner^  Warren  County^  lUinoia. 

I  hare  examined  160  teachers  in  the  last  year,  and  those  having  studied  or  taught 
Clark's  System  have  universally  stood  fifty  per  c6nL  better  examinatious  tliau  those 
luviug  studied  other  authora 

From  M.  II.  B.  Dduket,  Principal  Mammio  Institute^  Oeorgetown,  Tenttetaee, 

I  tnvnled  two  ynars  amusing  myself  in  instructing  (exclusively)  Grammar  classet 
with  Clark's  system.  The  first  class  I  instructed  fifty  daya.  but  found  that  this  wae 
more  ti:uti  than  was  required  to  impart  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  scietioe. 
During  the  two  yearn  thereafter  I  instructed  cIas^ies  only  thirty  days  each.  InvMriably 
I  proposed  Ihnt  unless  1  prepared  my  classes  for  a  more  thorough,  minute,  and  accu* 
rate  knowle«l(?e  of  Biiglisli  Gramiuar  than  that  obtained  from  tlie  ordinary  books  and 
la  the  ordinary  way  in  from  one  to  two  years,  I  would  make  no  cliarge.  I  never 
failed  In  a  solitary  case  to  far  exceed  the  hopes  of  my  classes,  and  made  money  and 
character  rapidly  as  an  instructor. 

From  A.  B.  Douai.A8S,  School  Commiadoner,  Delaware  County ^  New  YorL 

I  have  never  known  a  class  pursue  the  study  of  it  under  a  live  teacher,  that  has  not 
succeeded ;  I  have  never  known  it  to  have  an  opponent  in  an  educated  tcaclier  who 
had  thoroughly  investigated  it;  I  have  never  known  an  ignorant  teacher  to  examine 
it ;  I  have  never  known  a  teacher  who  has  used  it,  to  try  auy  other. 

From  J.  A.  DoiiOB,  Tetteherand  Lecturer  on  Bngliih  Orrrmmar^  Kentucky. 
We  are  tempted  to  assHrt  that  it  foretells  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  age  to  our  mothor- 
tonguA.    Both  pupil  and  teacher  can  fare  sumptuously  upon  its  contents,  however 
highly  they  may  have  priE»>d  the  manuals  Into  which  they  may  have  been  luitiated, 
aud  by  which  their  expreusiuis  have  been  moulded. 

.    Ftmn,  W.  T.  Chapman,  Superintendent  Piiblic  Sehoole^  Wellin^on,  Ohio. 
I  regard  (Clark's  System  of  Grammar  the  best  published.     For  teachinj^  the  anaiyalf 
of  the  Euglifh  iAUguage,  it  surpasses  any  I  ever  used. 

From  F.  8.  Lton,  Prineipitl  South  Norwalk  Union  School,  OanneeaeuL 
Dnring  ten  years*  experience  in  teaching,  I  have  used  six  different  authors  on  the 
subject  of  Pngllsh  Grammar.    I  am  fully  convinced  that  Clark^s  Grammar  la  better 
calculated  to  make  thorough  grammariaiM  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 

From  Catalooub  or  RnnsiCB'e  CoiiMEBniAL  College,  St.  Louia^  Afiemmri, 
We  do  not  httsit«t«  to  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  a  bettor 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  can  be  obtained  by  this  system  in  six  weeks  than 
by  the  ola  methods  in  as  many  mouths. 

From  A.  PioKinT,  President  of  the  State  Teacher^  Association,  Wisconsin, 
A  thorough  experiment  in  the  use  of  many  approved  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
English  Grammar  has  convinced  me  of  she  superiority  of  Clarlc     When  the  pupil  has 
completed  the  course,  he  is  left  upon  a  foundation  of  prineipUt  and  not  upon  the  dio> 
Vtm  of  the  author. 

From  Gim.  F.  McFasland,  Prin.  McAUi^rviUe  Aeademyt  Juniata  Co.,  Psnn, 
At  the  first  examination  of  public-school  teachers  by  ttie  c«>unty  superintendent, 
when  one  of  our  student  teachers  commenced  analyzing  a  sentence  according  to  Clark, 
the  superintendent  listened  in  mute  astonishment  until  he  had  fiuiHhed,  tlien  asked 
what  tiiat  meant,  and  finally,  with  a  very  knowing  look,  said  such  work  wouldn't  do 
here,  and  asked  the  applicant  to  parse  the  sentence  right,  and  gave  the  lowest  certifi- 
cates to  all  who  barely  mentioned  Clark.  Afterwards,  I  presented  him  with  a  copy, 
and  the  next  fall  lie  permitted  it  to  be  pardallv  used,  while  the  third  or  last  £all,  he 
openly  commended  the  system,  and  appointed  three  of  my  best  teachers  to  explain  it 
ftt  the  two  Institutes  aud  one  County  Convention  held  since  September. 


For  further  testimony  of  equal  force,  soa  the  Fublishen*  Special  Clreular,  01 
cnrrau  uiuiibon  of  the  Edacatiooal  Builetio. 
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NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEM. 


THE  SERIES. 

I.  Monteith*8  First  Lessons  in  Geography,        .       •       .  $    C5 

II.  Monteith's  New  Manual  of  Geography,                 .       .  1  10 

III.  McNally's  System  of  Geography, 2  00 

IHTBinMED'^ATB  OR  ALTERNATE  "VOLUMES. 

I*.  Monteith's  Introduction  to  the  Manual,         ...  63 

2^  Monteith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Geography,       .  1  "^^ 


ACCESSORIES. 
Monteith's  WafI  Maps  (per  set)        ....       .•20  00 
Monteith's  Manual  cf  Map-Drawing,       ....       25 
Monteith's  Map-Drawing  and  Object- Lessons,      .       .       75 
Monteith's  Map- Drawing  Scale, *25 

1.  FBAGTIGAL  OBJECT  TIlAGEnra.  The  Infiint  acholar  is  ilrtt  introdaoed 
to  a  jmcfur«  wh«iioe  he  may  derive  notlona  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  tho  phenomena 
of  day  and  night,  tho  distribation  of  land  and  water,  and  the  great  natural  dlviriova, 
which  mere  wordd  would  fail  entirely  to  convey  to  the  untutored  mind.  Other  pic- 
tures follow  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  child*  s  mind  is  called  upon  to  grasp  no  idea 
without  the  aid  of  a  pictorial  illustration.  Carried  on  to  tho  higher  books,  this  system 
culminates  in  No  9*,  where  such  matters  as  climates,  ocean  eurre-Tta,  the  windn,  pecu- 
liarities of  the  earths  crust-,  clouds  and  rain,  are  pictorially  explained  and  rendered 
apparent  to  the  mo^t  obtuse.  The  iUustrationa  used  for  this  purpose  belong  to  the 
Llghest  grade  of  art, 

2.  OLEAB,  BEAUTU'UL,  AND  ODBBEOT  MAPS.  In  the  lower  nnmben 
the  maps  avoid  unnecessary  detail,  while  respectively  pn^essive,  and  affording  the 
pnpn  new  matter  for  acquisition  each  time  he  approaches  in  the  constantly  enlarging 
eirde  tho  point  of  coiuoidenoe  with  previous  lessons  in  the  more  elementary  books. 
In  No.  2*,  the  maps  embrace  many  new  and  btriking  featurea  One  of  the  most 
eff.'Ctive  of  these  is  the  new  plan  for  displaying  on  each  map  the  relative  sizes  of 
counrrics  not  represented,  thus  obviating  much  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  presenting  maps  In  the  same  atlas  drawn  on  different  scalea-  The  maps 
of  No.  8  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  superior  beauty  and  completeness.  This 
is  the  only  school-book  in  which  the  attempt  to  make  a  txmipleU  atlas  al8u  clear  and 
dutineL  has  been  suoceasfuL  The  map  et^orinff  throughout  the  series  is  also  noi ice- 
able.  Delicate  and  subdued  tints  take  the  place  of  the  startling  g^aroof  inliarmonloni 
eolors  whieh  too  frequently  in  such  treatises  dassle  the  eyes,  distract  the  attention, 
Md  senTS  to  oirenrhelm  the  oamesof  towns  and  the  natoial  featuiw  of  the  Undsfispei 
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QEOQRAPHY-Continu«d 

3.  THE  VARIETY  OF  MAP  EZEROISE  Starting  oaeh  time  from  a  diflfsrent 
btt^  the  pnpO  in  many  inetancee  approacbea  the  same  fact  no  lees  than  six  tfiiMe, 
thus  indelibly  impressing  It  npon  his  memory.  At  the  same  time  this  system  is  not 
fillowed  to  bMome  wearisome— the  extent  of  ezerdse  on  each  snliiieet  being  graduated 
liy  its  relative  importance  or  difflenlty  of  aequisition. 

4.  THE  OHAHAOTEI  AHB  ARBAHOEMEHT  OF  THE  DESCRIPTIVE 
TEXT.  The  cream  of  the  science  has  beoi  carefully  enlled,  unimportant  matter  ro- 
locted,  elaboration  avoided,  and  a  brief  and  ooneise  manner  of  presentation  cultivated. 
The  orderly  eonsidcration  of  topics  has  contributed  greatly  to  simpUeity.  I>ne  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  facts  fn  history  and  astronomy  which  are  inseparably  eomeeted 
with,  and  important  to  the  proper  understanding  of  geography— and  sueA  rnii^  are 
admitted  on  any  terms.  In  a  word,  the  National  System  teaches  geography  as  a 
science,  pure,  simple,  and  exhaustive. 

6.  ALWAYS  UP  TO  THE  TIMES.  The  authore  of  these  books,  editoriaOy 
speaking,  never  sleep.  No  change  ootmrs  In  the  boundaries  of  countries,  or  of  coun- 
ties, no  new  discovery  is  made,  or  railroad  built,  that  is  not  at  once  noted  and  r» 
corded,  and  the  next  edition  of  each  volume  carries  to  every  school-room  the  new  or- 
der of  things. 

6.  SUPERIOR  GRADATION.  This  Is  the  only  series  which  furnishes  an  avail- 
able  volume  for  every  possible  class  in  graded  schools.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  a 
pupil  must  necessarily  go  through  every  volume  in  succession  to  attain  proficiency. 
On  the  contrary,  too  will  suffice,  but  thrw  are  advised ;  and  if  the  course  will  admit, 
the  whole  series  should  be  pursued.  At  all  events,  the  books  are  at  hand  for  selection, 
and  every  teacher,  of  every  grade,  can  find  among  them  one  eaaoet^  mdUd  to  his  elasa. 
The  best  combination  for  those  who  wish  to  abridge  the  course  consists  of  Noa.  1, 8, 
and  8*  or  where  children  are  somewhat  advanced  in  other  studies  when  they  com- 
mence geography,  Noa  1*,  2,  and  8.  Where  but  two  books  are  admissible,  Noa  1* and 
2*,  or  NoSk  2  and  3«  are  recommended. 

7.  FORM  OF  THE  VOLUMES  AND  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION.  Th« 
maps  and  text  are  no  longer  unnaturally  divorced  in  accordance  with  the  time-hon- 
ored practice  of  maldng  text-books  on  this  suktiflct  as  inconvenient  and  expensive  aa 
possible.  On  the  contrary,  all  map  questions  are  to  be  found  on  the  page  opposite  the 
map  itbelf,  and  each  book  is  complete  in  one  volume.  The  mechanical  ezeention  is 
unrivalled.  Paper  and  printing  are  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  bind- 
ing is — A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company^s. 

8.  MAP-DRAWING.  In  1S09  the  system  of  Map-Drawing  dovised  by  Professor 
Jkxomi  AiXBK  was  secured  eaoolusively  for  this  series.  It  derives  its  claim  to  origi- 
nality and  csefulness  from  the  introduction  of  a  fixed  unit  of  measurmmeiU  applicable 
to  every  Map.  The  principles  being  so  few,  simple  and  comprehensive,  the  stibjoct  of 
Map-Drawing  is  rdieved  of  all  practical  difficulty.  (In  Nos.  2, 2*,  and  8,  and  published 
separately.) 

0.  ANALOGOUS  OUTLINES.  At  the  same  time  with  Map-Drawing  was  also 
introduced  (in  No.  2),  a  neir  and  ingenious  variety  of  Object  Lessons,  oomdsting  of  a 
comparison  of  the  outlines  of  countries  with  familiar  objects  pIetori«Uy  reprsaente^ 
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Monteith  &  McNally's  National  Geographies. 

CRITICAI,    OPINIONS. 
From  R.  A.  Adams,  Member  qf  Board  qf  EdueatUmy  New  York. 

I  have  found,  by  examination  of  the  Book  of  Supply  of  oar  Board,  that  consid- 
erably the  largest  number  of  any  series  now  used  in  our  public  schools  is  the 
National,  by  Monteith  and  McNally. 

I^vm  Bbo.  Tatbick,  Chief  Provincial  qf  the  Vast  Educational  Society  <f  the 
Chbxstian  Bbothebs  in  the  United  States. 

Having  been  convinced  for  some  time  past  that  the  series  of  Geographies  in 
use  in  our  schools  were  not  giving  satis&ction,  and  came  fitr  short  of  meeting 
our  most  reasonable  expectations,  I  have  felt  it  my  imperative  duty  to  examine 
into  this  matter,  and  see  if  a  remedy  could  not  be  found. 

Copies  of  the  difilBrent  Geographies  published  in  this  country  have  been  placed 
at  our  command  for  examination.  On  account  of  other  pressing  duties  we  hate 
not  been  able  to  give  as  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  all  these  different  series 
as  we  could  have  desired ;  yet  we  have  found  enough  to  convince  us  that  there  are 
many  others  better  than  those  we  are  now  using ;  but  we  cheerftUly  give  our  most 
decided  preference,  above  an  others,  to  the  National  Series,  by  Monteith  &  McNally. 

Their  easy  gradation,  their  thoroughly  practical  and  independent  character, 
their  comprehensive  completeness  as  a  ftill  and  accurate  system,  the  wise  din- 
crimination  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter,  the  beautiftdand  copious 
illustrations,  the  neat  cut  type,  the  general  execution  of  the  works,  and  oilier  ex- 
cellendes^  will  commend  them  to  the  firiends  of  education  everywhere. 

IVom  the  "Hoxb  Montrlt,**  NadwiBey  Tenn. 
HoNTBiTH*s  AND  McNallt^s  Geoobaphiss.— Geography  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Astronomy,  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geology,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
deilne  its  limitJ  in  the  construction  of  a  text-book.  If  the  author  confines  himself 
strictiy  to  a  description  of  the  earth^s  sur&ce,  his  book  wiU  be  dry,  meager,  and 
unintdligible  to  a  child.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attempts  to  give  information 
on  the  cognate  sciences,  he  enters  a  boundless  field,  and  may  wander  too  ikr.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  authora  of  the  series  before  us  have  hit  on  the  happy  medium 
between  too  much  and  too  litUe.  The  First  LessonSy  by  applying  the  system  of 
object-teaching,  rendera  the  subject  so  attractive  that  a  child,  just  able  to  read. 
xoBj  become  deeply  interested  in  it.  The  second  book  of  the  course  enlarges  the 
view,  but  still  keeps  to  the  maps  and  simple  descriptions.  Then,  in  the  third 
book,  we  have  Geography  combined  with  History  and  Astronomy.  A  general 
view  of  Lie  solar  system  is  presented,  so  that  the  pupil  may  understand  the 
earth^s  position  on  the  map  of  the  heavens.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  book 
treats  of  Physical  Geography,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space.  It  is  made  bright  and  attractive  by  beautiftil  pictures 
and  suggestive  illuBtrations,  on  the  principle  of  object-teaching.  The  maps  in 
the  second  part  of  this  volume  are  remarkably  dear,  and  the  map  exercises  are 
copious  and  judicious.  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  series,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  reviewed  and  sjrstematized.  This  is  strictly  a  Geography.  Its  maps  a^e 
beautifhlly  engraved  and  clearly  printed.  The  map  exercises  are  ftill  and  com- 
prehensive. In  an  these  books  the  maps,  questions  and  descriptions  are  given  in 
tha  same  volume.  In  most  geographies  there  are  too  many  details  and  minute 
descriptions— more  than  any  child  out  of  purgatory  ought  to  be  required  to  learn. 
The  power  of  memoiy  is  overstrained ;  there  is  confttslon— no  clearly  defined  iJca 
to  fonned  in  the  child*s  mind.  But  in  these  books,  in  brief,  pomted  descriptions, 
and  constant  use  of  bright,  accurate  maps,  the  whole  subject  is  photographed  09 
the  mind.  11 
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The  National  System  of  Geography, 

By  Moin:EiTH  &  McNally. 

ITS  RECORD. 

These  popular  text-books  hATO  been  adopted,  by  official  anthoritj,  for  tlie  schools 
of  the  following  States,  cities,  and  associations— in  most  cases  for  exclosive  and 
tmifoim  use. 

STATES. 


Calxtobnia. 

>J    ^    A&     J^     JUi  K/   • 

HlSSOUBI. 

YlEBMONT. 

Minnesota. 

At.abawa. 

Iowa. 

North  Cabouna. 

liOUISIANA. 

CITIES. 

Kansas. 

New  Tork  City. 

LouisTille. 

Nashville. 

Portland. 

Brooklyn. 

H^vvMulc 

Utira. 

Savannah. 

New  Orleans. 

Hllwankee. 

'Wilmingto 

n. 

BaflEUo. 

Charleston. 

Trecton. 

Springfield. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

Norfolk. 

Wheeling. 

Jersey  City, 

Mobile. 

Norwich. 

Toledo. 

Hartford. 

Syracuse. 

Lockport. 

Bridgeport 

Worcester. 

Memphis. 

Dubuque. 

St  FauL 

• 

AaROCLA.TIONS. 

The  Society  of  the  Chbibtian  Bbothebs,  representing  40,000  pupils. 

The  Franciscan  Brothers,  8,000  pupils. 

Amsrican  Missionart  Societt,  60,000  pupils. 


Monteith's  Physical  &  Xntermediate  Geography. 

This  is  the  most  recently  published  of  the  Geographical  Series,  and  as  migtit 
have  been  anticipated,  was  very  warmly  received. 

TESTIMONIAI.S    IN*    BRIEF. 

The  more  I  examine  the  better  I  am  pleased.— J.  T.  Ooodnow,  BtaJU  Supt.  Kcbm, 
Has  no  superior  as  a  text-book.— E.  J.  Thompson,  8upt,  FiUmore  Co.,  jhnn, 
Brief^  clear,  suggestive,  and  admirably  adapted.— B.  Conant,  Prin,  VI.  NcrmaX. 
It  is  a  gem  of  a  book.— E.  A.  Strong,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  JficA. 
The  best  adapted  we  have  seen.— O.  Favtlle,  StcUe  Supt.,  Iowa. 
A  book  that  has  long  been  needed.— A<  J.  Einoxan,  Supt.  McHenry  Co.,  lU, 
Prepared  with  labor,  care,  and  well  adapted.— C.  B.  HALSTEAD,flf?yp^.i\r«(;5urT,jr.K 
The  best  Geography  ever  published.— J.  Hutchison,  Prin.  Boys'* Sch.  Jefferson,  La* 
I  like  it  very  much.— A.  J.  Craig,  State  Superintendent,  Wisconsin, 
Cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  new  Interest—  Vermont  School  Journal.  [  OoU.,  Va, 

A  new  field  cultivated  with  great  success.— T.  C.  Johnson,  Pres.  Sando^  Macon. 
Contains  more  common  scnso  than  any  other.— J.  Angear,  2Hn,  Madison  AcJowa* 
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MATHEMATICS. 


■-r  •Yv.-n 


ARITHMETIC 

Primary  Arithmetic 

Intellectual  Aritlimetio  .    , 
Efements  of  Written  Arithmatio 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic  .    . 

5.  Daviea*  University  Arithmetc 

Key  to  University  Arlthmetio     . 


1.  Davies' 

2.  Davies* 

3.  Davies' 

4.  Davies' 


1 

•1 
1 


25 
45 
50 
00 
00 
40 


*1  40 


1.  Davies' 

2.  Davies' 

3.  Davies' 


1.  Davies' 

2.  Davies' 

3.  Davies' 

4.  Davies' 


ALGEBRA. 

New  Elementary  Aloebra 1  25 

Key  to  Elementary  Algebra *1  25 

University  Algebra 1  60 

Key  to  University  Algebra *1  (SO 

Bourdon*8  Algebra 8  25 

Key  to  Bourdon's  Afgebra ^85 

G-EOMETRY. 

E'ementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  1  40 

Legendre's  Geometry 2  25 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calcutus    .    .   2  50 
Descriptive  Geometry 2  75 

MENSURATION. 


1.  Davies'  Practical  Mathematics  and  IMensuration    1  40 

2.  Davies*  Surveying  and  Navigation 2  50 

3.  Davies'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective  .    .   3  75 


%    05 
1  10 

1  55 


1  40 

1  75 

2  45 


1  65 

2  45 
2  70 
8  00 


1  55 

2  70 
4  00 


MATHEMATICAL   SCIENCE. 

Davies'  Grammar  of  Arithmetic .*    50 

Davies'   Outlines  of  Mathematical  Science *1  00 

Davies'   Logic  and    Utility  of  Mathematics .*1  50 

Davies  &  Pook'a  Dictionary  of  Mathematioa *3  50 
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DAVIES'  NATIONAL  COUESE  of  MATHEMATICS. 

ITS     RECORD. 

fn  elftiming  for  thia  Beries  the  first  place  among  American  text-books,  of  wbati>veT 
clnsB,  the  Publitihera  appeal  to  the  magnificent  record  which  its  ToluniHS  have  earned 
duriHg  the  thirt:jt'Jlve  years  of  Dr.  Charles  Davies*  mathematical  labors.  The  anre- 
mittlng  exertions  of  a  life-time  have  placed  the  modern  aeriea  on  the  same  proud  ami 
oeuoe  among  competitors  that  each  of  its  predecessors  has  saccessiTely  enjoyed  in  a 
course  of  constantly  improved  editions,  now  rounded  to  their  perfect  fraition — ^for  it 
seems  indeed  that  this  science  is  susceptible  of  no  further  demonstration. 

During  the  period  alluded  to,  many  authors  and  editors  in  this  department  have 
started  into  public  notice,  and  by  borrowing  ideas  and  prooeeses  original  wiUi  Dr. 
Daviee,  hawe  eqjoyed  a  brief  popularity,  but  are  now  almost  unknown.  Many  of  tlie 
series  of  to-day,  built  upon  a  similar  basis,  and  described  as  '*  modem  books,"  are 
destined  to  a  similar  fate ;  while  the  most  far-seeing  eye  will  And  it  diffleolt  to  ilx  the 
time,  on  the  basis  of  any  data  afforded  by  their  past  history,  when  these  books  win 
sease  to  increase  and  prosper,  and  fix  a  still  firmer  hold  on  the  affection  of  every 
educated  American. 

One  cause  of  this  unparalleled  popularity  is  found  in  the  fitet  that  the  enterprise  of 
the  author  did  not  cease  with  the  original  completion  of  his  books.  Always  a  practi- 
cal teacher,  he  has  incorporated  In  his  text-books  from  time  to  time  the  advantages 
9f  every  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  every  advsnee  In  science.  During 
ill  the  years  in  which  he  has  been  laboring,  he  constantly  suboiitted  his  own  theories 
dnd  those  of  others  to  the  practical  test  of  the  dasM-room — approving,  rejecting,  or 
modifying  them  as  the  experience  thus  obtained  might  suggest  In  this  way  he  has 
been  able  to  produce  an  almost  perfect  series  of  class-books,  in  waioh  every  doparV 
ment  of  mathematics  has  received  minute  and  exhaustive  attention. 

Nor  has  he  yet  retired  from  the  field.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  ei^oying  a  ripe 
experience  which  no  other  living  mathematieian  or  teacher  can  emulate,  his  pen  is 
ever  ready  to  earry  on  the  good  work,  as  the  progress  of  science  may  demand  WiU 
ness  his  recent  exposition  of  the  **  Melrie  System,**  which  received  the  official  en- 
dorsement of  Congress,  by  its  Committee  on  Uniform  Weights  and  Measures. 

DaVIXS*    StSTKII    is  TBI  AOKKOWLBDQKD    NaTIOHAX.    StAKDASD    POB  TUB    UnXTBD 

Statxb,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1st  It  Is  the  basis  of  instmctlon  In  the  great  national  sehoolB  at  West  Point  and 
Aniiapolia 

Sd.  It  has  received  the  quast  endorsement  of  the  National  Congress. 

Bd.  It  is  exclusively  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  National  CapltaL 

4th.  The  officials  of  the  Oovenunent  use  it  as  authority  in  all  oases  involving  mathe- 
matical  questiona 

5th.  Our  great  soldiers  and  saflors  commanding  the  national  armies  and  navies 
were  educat«d  in  this  system.  So  have  been  a  majority  of  eminent  sdentista  in  this 
country      Ail  thefw  r«*fer  to  **  Davi«>s**  as  authority. 

6th  A  lartser  nunilier  of  American  citizens  have  received  their  education  tnaa  this 
than  from  aiiv  other  seriea. 

Tth.  The  series  has  a  larger  drcnlation  throughout  the  whole  ooaatiy  thtti  any 
tflbtr,  being  tMtnttpely  U9ed  in  every  8taU  in  the  Union, 
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MATHEMATICS-Continued. 

ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES. 

Reuck's  Examples  in  Denominate  Numbers  %   ^o 
Reuck's  Examples  in  Arithmetic i  oo 

These  volnmes  differ  fix>m  the  ordinary  arithmetic  In  their  peculiarly 
jproeticoZ  character.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  examples,  and  afford 
the  most  severe  and  thorough  diseiuline  for  the  mind.  While  a  book 
which  should  contain  a  complete  treatise  of  theory  and  practice  would  bo 
too  cumbersome  for  every-day  U9e,  the  insufficiency  of  jimc/f  <xU  example! 
has  been  a  source  of  complaints 

HIGHER    MATHEMATICS. 

Church's  Elements  of  Calculus 2  50 

Church's  Analytical  Geometry 2  50 

Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Shades, 

Shadows,  and  Perspective 4  00 

These  volumes  consUtute  the  **  West  Point  Course**  in  their  sevvnl 

departments. 

Courtenay's  Elements  of  Calculus   .   .   •  •  3  oo 

A  worlc  especially  popular  at  the  South. 

Hackley's  Trigonometry 3  00 

With  applications  to  navigation  and  surveying,  nautical  and  practical 
geometry  and  geodesy,  and  logarithmic,  trigonometrical,  and  nautical 


SLATED  ARITHMETICS. 

The  PnbUshers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  perfected 
arrangements  with  the  proprietor  of  Jocelyn*s  patent  for  Slated  Books,  whereby 
the  ** National  Series  of  School  Books"  will  enjoy  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
remaricable  and  valuable  Invention.  It  oonsiBts  of  the  appileaUon  of  an  artlflrially 
ilated  surface  to  the  inner  cover  of  a  book,  with  ilap  of  tlie  same  opening  outward, 
so  that  students  may  refer  to  the  book  and  use  the  slate  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  as  though  the  slate  were  detached.  When  folded  up,  the  slate  preserves 
examples  and  memoranda  till  needed.  The  material  used  is  as  durable  as  the 
(tone  slate.    The  additional  cost  of  books  thus  improved  is  trifling. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  "UniiVrm 

System  of  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.** 

fie  U  Resolved^  That  Professor  Charles  Davles,  LL.D.,  of  the  State  of  Now  York, 
be  requested  to  confer  with  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  teachers  of 
schools,  and  others  interested  in  a  reform  of  the  present  incongruous  system,  and 
by  lectures  and  addresses,  to  promote  its  general  introduction  and  use. 

The  oificial  version  of  the  Metric  System,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Davies,  may  be  found 

a  the  Written,  Practical,  and  University  Arithmetics  of  the  Mathematical  Beriea,  and 

!■  alio  publiabed  separately,  price  postpaid,  ytve  eenta, 
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Davies'  National  Course  of  Mathematics. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Prom,  L.  VAif  Bokkhlkii*  State  Superintendent  Public  InstrtuUion^  MarylanSU 

The  iiertes  of  ArithmetlCH  editod  by  Prof.  Danes,  Riid  publinhed  bj  your  firnt,  ha^vs 
feeen  used  for  many  years  in  the  scliools  of  Heveral  eoiiiitiea,  and  the  city  of  Baltfanore, 
and  have  been  appntvifd  by  teachers  and  coniniissionera 

Under  tlie  law  of  I8G&,  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  these 
Arirhuiettcs  were  unanimously  adopted  by  tlte  State  Board  of  Education,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  and  are  now  used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland. 

These  facts  evidence  the  hi^^h  opinion  entertained  by  the  School  Authorities  of  the 
vahie  of  the  series  theoretically  and  practically. 

Prom  TIoBAOK  Weisteb,  Pretddent  df  the  College  of  New  York. 

The  undersifTtied  has  examined,  with  care  and  thnnght,  •evpml  ▼nhtm«>s  of  Davietf 
Mathematica,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that,aKa  whole.  It  is  the  niost  complete  and  beet 
Qourse  for  Aouiemic  and  Collegiate  instructiou  with  wliich  he  is  acquainted. 

From  Daviii  N.  CtMV^'SUite  Superintendent  of  Common  SfhooU,  ConneetietO. 

I  have  examined  Davies*  Series  of  Arithmetics  with  some  care.  The  language  if 
clear  and  precise;  each  principle  is  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  whole  So  armnged 
as  to  facilitHte  the  work  of  inst  ruction.  Having  ohseiVed  the  satisfaction  and  sucoeaa 
with  wiiich  the  different  boolcs  have  been  used  by  emiueut  teachers.  It  gives  me  |deee- 
ere  to  commend  them  to  others. 

From  J.  O.  Wilson,  Choirm/rn  Committee  on  Teactt-BtuiJee^  Wanhington^  D.  C, 

1  contdder  Davles*  Arithmetics  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  seriea,  and  in  thie 
opinion  I  am  sustained,  I  believe,  by  the  entire  Board  of  Bdncatioii  and  Corps  ol 
Teachers  iu  this  city,  wliere  they  have  been  used  for  several  years  pasU 

Ff-om  JoBN  L.  Campbell,  Pro/esaor  qf  Mittkenuttic\  Wabash  College^  Inaiana, 

A  proper  combinarion  of  abstract  reasoning  and  practical  illustration  is  the  chief 
excKlience  in  Prof.  Davies*  Mathematical  works  1  prefer  his  Aiirhmetins,  AigebraSi 
Gwonietry,  and  Trigonometry  to  all  others  now  in  use,  and  cordially  recommend  them 
tu  all  who  desire  the  advancement  of  sound  learuing 

Ffom  Majob  .1.  n.  Whittlebet,  Gfyoemmsnl  inspector  of  Military  Schoola, 

Be  assu^^  I  regard  the  works  of  Professor  Davies,  w'th  which  I  am  acquainted,  as 
by  far  the  best  tezt-t)ooks  in  print,  on  the  subjects  wliicii  they  treat.  I  shall  certainty 
eiMsourage  their  adoption  wherever  a  word  from  me  may  be  of  any  avaiL 

From  T.  MoC.  Ballantimk,  Profeeaor  Mathematiett^  Cumberland  College,  Kewtudby. 

I  have  long  taught  Prof.  Davies*  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  I  continue  to  like  their 
workmg. 

From  JoBV  MnLsAN  Bbll,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  Lower  Canada  College, 

I  have  used  Davies'  Arithmetical  and  Mathematical  Series  as  text>bi«ok8  in  the 
srlt(»ols  under  my  charge  for  the  last  six  yeara  These  1  have  found  of  great  efficacy 
in  exciting,  invigorating,  and  concentrating  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  young 

Each  treatise  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  liigher,  by  tlie  similarity  of  its 
reasonings  and  methods ;  and  fhe  student  is  carried  forward,  by  easy  and  gradual 
steps,  over  the  whole  field  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  that,  too,  in  a  shorter  time 
than  is  usually  occupied  in  mastering  a  single  department.  I  sincerely  and  heartily 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  my  feUow-teachers  in  Canada. 

Prom  D.  W.  Steels,  Prin.  Philekoian  Academy^  Cold  Springe,  Texas. 

I  have  nsed  Davies"  Arithmetics  till  I  know  them  nearly  by  heart.  A  better  series 
of  school-books  never  were  published.  I  have  recommended  them  until  they  are  uow 
used  in  all  this  reoion  of  country. 


A  large  mass  of  similar  "  Opinions"*  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  pnbliahcri 
for  special  circular  for  Davies'  Mathematics.  New  reooranendations  are  pukdished  ia 
ourreut  numbers  of  the  Edttcaiional  Bulletin, 
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HISTORY. 


Monteith's  Youth's  History, $   T6 

A  UjBiory  of  the  I'liitod  States  for  beglnncri.  It  is  arranged  upon  the 
cateclietic.il  pluiif  with  illostrutlTO  maps  and  eng^viiigs,  review  qaeuQons, 
<Iates  ia  parentheses  (that  their  study  may  bo  optional  with  the  younger 
diss  of  learners),  and  interesting  1  iogrHphical  Sketches  of  all  pensons 
who  Lavo  btiou  proiulueuUy  iJcuiified  with  the  history  of  our  country, 

Willard's  United  States,  Sch.  ed.,  $i  40.  Un.  eO.  2  26 

Do.  do.  University  edition,      .  2  25 

The  plan  of-this  rtandard  work  is  chmnologieally  exhibited  in  fW>nt  of . 
tV.e  title-pugo;  tiie  Maps  and  Sketches  aro  luu. id  udetul  assistants  to  tho 
zizmory,  and  dates,  usually  so  dif&ciilt  to  remember,  are  so  Kystematically 
arranged  as  ia  a  great  degree  to  obviate  the  dithculty.     Candor,  impar-  . 
t.Ality,  and  accuracy,  are  t^ie  uistiaguidhL.g  luatur^s  of  llio  uuiratiro 
portJou* 

WiUard's  Universal  liistory, 2  25 

Tae  ino.-.t  valUAUlo  leiturca  of  tlia  *•  U-iitci  Ptntt^s*'  an  reproduced  in 
this.  Tho  pcculiaritius  of  thj  work  aro  its  griat  co.iciseufss  and  tho 
jrominenee  given  to  the  chronological  order  of  events.  Tlie  margin 
marks  each  succeRsivo  era  with  great  distinctness,  so  tliat  the  pupil  re- 
tains not  o.dy  the  event  but  its  timo,  and  tlms  fixes  the  order  of  history 
Irmly  and  usefully  in  his  mind.  Mr:;.  TVillard's  books  are  constantly 
revised,  and  at  all  times  written  u^  to  embrace  important  Listorical 
events  of  i'eceut  date. 

Berard's  History  cf  England, i  75 

l*y  an  authoress  well  known  for  tho  tucceRs  of  "her  TTistory  of  the  United 
C'ates.  Tae  social  Ire  of  tiio, English  people  ia  felicitously  interwoveu, 
as  iu  fact,  with  the  civil  and  zmlitaiy  truusactioos  uf  t^u  realm. 

Ricord's  History  cf  Rome, i  60 

Possesses  the  charm  of  an  attractive  romance.  The  Fables  with  which 
tills  history  abounds  are  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  deceive  tho 
i  jexperienced,  while  adding  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  rcli- 
able  index  to  the  character  and  iustitutioas,  as  well  as  tho  history  of  the 
Itoman  people. 

Banna's  Bibb  History, i  25 

The  c^ly  rompendinm  of  Bible  narrative  which  affords  a  connect<»d  nrd 
c^:ronologicnl  view  of  tho  important  events  theio  rouurutid,  divustud  of  lul 
Bjperfluous  detalL 

Summary  of  History,  Complete co 

American  History,  $0  40.     French  and  Eng.  Hist.        35 

A  wpII  proportioned  ontline  of  leading  events,  condensing  the  subKtance  of  the 
more  extensive  text-book  iu  common  use  into  a  series  of  statements  bu  brief,  tliat 
every  word  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  tliat  it 
presents  an  accurate  though  general  view  of  the  whole  continuous  life  of  nations. 

Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History 2  oo 

Questions  to  ditto, 75 

Affording  the  History  of  the  Church  in  all  apes,  with  aeoonnts  of  the 
pagan  world  during  Biblical  periods,  and  the  character,  rise,  and  progress 
of  all  Religions,  as  well  as  the  various  sects  of  the  worshipen  of  Cbcist. 
!nie  work  U  entirely  non-fleotarian,  theugh  strioUy  cathoUo. 
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~~PENM  ANSHIP. 

Beers'  System  of  Progressive  Penmanship. 

Per  dozen $2  00 

This  *^  round  hand  ^  system  of  Penmanship  in  twelve  nnmbera,  com- 
mendM  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  thoroughness.  The  first  four  numbers 
are  primary  booka  Nos.  5  to  7,  advanced  books  for  boys.  No&  8  to  10, 
advunced  books  for  girls.  Nos.  11  and  12,  ornamental  pemnanship. 
TiicKe  bookR  are  printed  from  steel  plates  (engraved  by  McL^),  and  are 
unezcelled  in  mechanical  execution.    Large  quanUties  are  annually  sold. 

Beers'  Slated  Copy  Slips,  per  set *60 

All  beginners  should  practice,  for  a  few  weeks,  slate  exercises,  familiar- 
izing them  with  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  motions  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
&c.,  &a    These  copy  slips,  32  in  number,  supply  all  the  copies  found  in  a  *' 
complete  seiies  of  writing-books,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Payson,Dunton&Scribner's  Copy-B'ks.P.clozt2  26 

The  National  System  of  Penmanship,  in  three  distinct  series — (1>  Com- 
mon School  Series,  comprising  the  first  six  numbers ;  (2)  Business  Series, 
Nus.  8,  11,  and  12 ;  CX)  Ladies'  Series,  No&  7, 9,  and  10. 

Fulton  &  Eastman's  Chirographic  Charts,*3  76 

To  embellish  the  Hchool  room  walls,  and  furnish  class  exercise  in  the 
elements  of  Penmanship. 

Payson's  Copy-Book  Cover,  per  hundred     .*3  oo 

Protects  every  page  except  the  one  In  use,  and  fUmishes  **  lines**  with  proper 
slope  for  the  penman,  under.    Patented. 

National  Steel  Pens,  Card  with  all  kinds  .    .   .    *15 

Pronounced  by  orapetent  Judges  the  perfection  of  American-made  pens,  and 
superior  to  any  fbreign  article. 

Index  Pen,  per  gross    ...    75 


SCHOOL  SERIES. 
School  Pen,  per  gross,    .    .$60 
Academic  Pen,    do         .    .      03 
Fine  Pointed  Pen,  per  gross       70 

POPULAR  SERIES. 

Capitol  Pen,  per  gross,    .    .  1  00 

do      do    pr.  box  of  2  doz.     25 

Bullion  Pen  (imit.  gold)  pr.  gr.  75 

Ladies'  Pen  do      63 


BUSINESS  SERIES. 

Albata  Pen,  per  gross,     .    .  40 

Bank  Pen,        do             .    .  TO 

Empire  Pen,    do             .    .  TO 

Commercial  Pen,  per  gross .  60 

Express  Pen,             do        .  75 

Falcon  Pen,               do         .  70 

Elastic  Pen,               do        .  76 


Stimpson's  Scientific  Steel  Pen,  per  gross    *2  oo 

One  forward  and  two  backward  arches,  ensuring  great  strength,  well- 
balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of  point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  One 
gross  in  twelve  contains  a  Scientific  Gold  Pen. 

Stimpson's  Ink-Retaining  Holder,  per  doz.  .*2  oo 

A  simple  apparatus,  wbic  does  not  get  out  of  order,  withholds  at  a 
single  dip  as  much  ink  as  the  pen  would  otherwise  realize  fmm  a  dozen 
trips  to  the  iukstand,  which  it  supplies  with  moderate  and  eusy  flow. 

Stimpson's  Gold  Pen,  $3  oo;  with  Ink  Retainer*^  50 
Stimpson's  Penman's  Card, *   50 

One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  Patent  Ink-retaining  Pen 
holder. 
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